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FOEEWORD. 


In issuing the Eeporfc and Proceedings of the Third All- 
i^dia Oriental Conference, the Secretaries ackno\Wedge, witij^, 
great pleasure the assistance rendered by all the Commiftee^ 
and* Sub-Coniinittees of the Conference, and wish spcciaTly to 
place on record the work of Mr. T. Pw. Chintaiuani, Ihhversity 
Research i?Eudent, who was mainly responsible for seeing the. 
work through the press, and ‘to Professor ST KuptfuswaTiii 
Sastriyar, who kindly permitted him to de this without prejudice 
to his research work. 

The SccrcLaAoc:: pc also obliged to the Law Printing IJouse 
for the neat execution, and the expeditious publication of the 
Report and Proceedings. 

^ Madras. j S. KRISnNASWx\MI AIYANGAR. 

foth October, 1920. ] P. P. S. S^.STRI, 

Secretaries. 
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Sri Minakashi Tamil Cotlege, Chidambaram. 
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5 .—Programme. 

THE THIRD ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

MADRAS SESSION. 

22nd to 24th December, 1924. 

Opening Session—Monday 22nd December, 192^ 
Commences at 11-30 a.m. 

1. Prayer in Sanskrit, Tamil and Arabic. 

2.. Welcome Address by Chairman, Reception Committee. 

3. His Excellency’s Opening Address. 

4. Election of the President. 

5. * Presidential Address. 

6. Vote of thanks to His Excellency. 

7. Group Photoglyph. 

The Conference closes for the day. 

Afternoon. 

t 

The President and Committee of the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, 
invite tl;e members of the Conference to a Vidvat Parishad ki their 
piwmises at 2-30 p.m* 

• Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, Member ©f the Madras Sanskrit 
College Committee “At Home” to the members of the Conference at the 
premises of the Sanslrrit College, at 5-30 p.m. 

Afte^ dark, a lantern lecture at the same ' premises on 
Indian Architecture ” under the auspices of the Confftrence, by 
]J)r. K. N. Sitar&man. 
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2nd Day— (Tuesday, 23-12-24). 

FIRST SESSION AT THE SENATE HOUSE. 
READING OP PAPERS. 

11 A.M. TO 1-30 P.M. 

A, Room B. Room 

Sections I, II, III, VIII. Sections VI, VII, y- 

2 P.M. TO 4 P.M. 

A. Room. B. Room C. Room 

Sections \ Sections Sections 

I, II, III, VIII. ' VI, VII, IX, X. IV,V,XJ., XII. 

4- 30 P.M. TO 5-30 P.M. 

Tea : Manuscript’s Exhibition by Andhra Sahitya Parisad. 

5- 30 P.M. Drama by the 
Presidency College Sanskrit Association : 

3rd Day— (Wednesday, 24-12-24). 

8 A.M. TO 11 A.M. 

A. Room B. Room C. Roonj 

Sections Sections Sections 

I, II, III, VIII. VI, VII, IX, X. IV, V, XI, XII, 

1-30 P.M. TO 2-30 P.M., Business Meeting. 

3 P.M. to 7 P.M., Music. 

The Session of the Conference at Madras closes. 

L — Sanskrit Language and Literature. 

Mr. K. BalasubrabmaDva Iyer, A study of Kalidasa in relation to 
" Madras. Political Science, 

Mr. S. P. {Bbattaobarya, Bengal ... The Stotra Literature of Ancient 

India. 

Prof. 14. 0. Bbattaobarya, Dacca ... Tbe Teachers of Upinigads. 

A. Chakravarti, Madras ... The Vratyag. 

Dr. S. K. Da, Daooa Uaivaraity ... A note on the Sanskrit monologue 

play with special reference to tbe 
Caturbhaiji. 

Prof. U. N. Ghoahal, ‘Calcutta ... Hindu laws relating to ofEpnoes 

against the King. 

Mr. P. K, Hode, Poona - Higtorioo-literary igaportanoe of 

Maliinatha’s oommentaries. 
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THIRD ORIENTAL OONPBRBNOB. 


Mr. P. V. Kane, Bombay 
Pandit R. V. Kriahnamaohariar, 
Kumbakonam. 

Pandit V. A^Krishna Sarma, Tri- 
panithura. 

Principal Krishna Sastri, Ghittoor... 
Mr. S.1S. Mahta, Bombay 


Mr. S.Parthasarathi Miara, Madras. 

Mr. S, Pattabhiraman, Madras ... 

Mr. N. B. Pavgee 

Prof. K. R. Pisharoti, Tiruppa- 
nithura. 

Pwadit V. K. Rajvade, Sarat 

Mr.* M. Ramakrishna Kavi| Raj- 
mundry. 

Pandit S. K, Ramanatha Sastri, 
Kovvur. 

Mr. V.^Ramanijaswami, Viziana- 
garam. 

Prgf. K. Rama Piaharoti, Cochin... 

Pandit K. S. Ramaawami Sastri, 
Baroda 

• and 

Mr. K. A. Sankaran, Madras ...^ 

Mr. K. A. Sankaran, Madras 

Mr. O.Sankararama Sastri, Madras. 

Pandit A. T. Sarma, Parlakimidi ... 

Mr. H. A. Shah, Bombay 

Mr. R. Srinivaa*ar%ghava Ayyangar, 
Madras.* 

Pandit Srinivasaraghavacharya, 
Madras. 

Prof. K. A. Subradaania Iyer, Luck- 
no^ University. 

Mr. I?. G. Sabramanian, Madras ... 


Predeoeaaors of Viinanesvara. 
Vamana Bhatta Bapa and Parvati- 
Paripaya (Sanskrit). 

Dharma Parik^a. 

On the Sanskrit Language. 

(i) Scriptural Authority to prove 

the answer of Sir J. 0, Bose’s 
regarding Plant life. 

(ii) Agharni Simantonnayana. 
Thesaurfis of Sanskrit roots. 

Acarya Dapdin. 

Soma juice is not liquor. 

The Bhasa Problem. 

Redactions on the Amara Kosa. 

Two more dramas of Bhasa. 

Bhavabhuti and MimaLhaa. 

Vidusaki in the Sanskrit Dramas. 

The Bhasa Problem — a criticism. 

Kumarila and the Brhattika. 

The Dhvanikarikas. 

Mimamaa in its relation to Modern 
Hindu Law and Jurisprudence. 
Style (in Sanskrit) 

Astronomical Data in thl Dramas 
of Kalidasa. 

Sanskrit was a spoken langusfl^^ and 
is still a living one (in Sanskrifi). 

Sanskrit lai^uage and its immortal 
aspect. 

Trimetre verses of the Ramayapa 
and the Mababharata. 

(i) Patanjali and &avya literature 

assumed by him. " 

(ii) A nofie on Katyayana. 
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Fanditi D, T. Tatiaoharya, Tiravadi. 
Kao Bahadur 0. V. Vaidya, Bombay. 
Prof. S. V. Venkafceswara Aiyar, 
Mysore Univereifcy, 


Pirsti Stianza of Kaghuvamla. 

Date of the Bhagavata Purapa. 
Traces of the stone age in the Vedic 
Texts. 


— Avesta in relation to Sanskrit. 


Dr. P. N. Daroovala, Bombay 
Shamsululema Dr. J. J. Modi, 
Bombay. 

Prof. A. A. Shustry, Mysore 
Dr. K, Zimmermann, Bombai^^ ... 

Ill, — Pali Jain and 
Prof. P. V. Bapat, Poona 

Mr. B. Bhattaoharya, Baroda 

» 

Mr. Dharmaditya Dharmaoharya, 

Nepal, 

0 

Mr. K. L. Guru, Sangor, U. P. 

Mr. Md. Sbahidullab, Daooa 


Artakshir Bapak. 

0 

Tbe Iranian name of tbe EIudd; 

King Toramana. 

Kustum — the Indra of Iran. 

Varupa and Ahura Mazda. 

other Prdkrts, Hindi. 

The different strata in the literary 
material of the Dighanikaya. 

Glimpses of Vajrasana. * 

Discovery of the Dharma Samuc' 
caya. 

The need for simplicity in tbe future 
writings of India, particularly of 
Hindi. 

Bengal’s contributioi/ to Sanskrit 
learning. 


IV, — Philology, Sanskrit and Dravidian, 

Mr. C. Narayana Kao, Eajab- Sanskrit and Prakrt influences on 
mundry. ’ Telugu. 

Mr. K. Ramakrishna Aiya, Vizia- Inflexion in Dravidian Languages, 
nagaram. 

Vidvan G. Somanna, Vizianagaram. Words and their ways in Telugu. 
Mr^ P. S. Subramania Sastri, Tri- Tamil Phonology, 
ohinopoly. 

Mr. E. Swalinatha Aiyar. Madras. The Aryan Aifinities of Dravidian 

Pronouns. 

7 , — Dravidian Languages and their Literature. , 

Pandit N.»Changalvarayan. Banga- The contribution of Tamil to the 

civilisation and literature of 
South India (in Tamil). 

Pandit V. Chinna Sitarama Sastri, The Authorship of the Andjira 
Vizianagaram. ’ Ci“‘amaui (in Telugui. 

Mr. T. B. Ramakrishna Sastri. The Sanskrit Element in T.amil. 

Madras! 
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Pandit D. Bamamnrbi Sastri, ^izia* 
nagram. 

Mr. J. Eamayya Pantulu Garu, 
Pibhapyr. 

Vidvan A. M. Sabagopa Bamanuja- 
oharya. 

Mr. T. B. Sasha Iyengar, Madras. 

« 

Dr. B. Shama Sastri, Mysore 

Mr. C. K. Subramaniam, Coimba- 
tore. 

Pandit E. M. Subramaniam, 
Chidambaram. 

Mr. K. B. Subramaniam, Vizia- 
nagaram. 

iProf. M. Vankatarangayya, Vizia- 

• nagaram. 

Pandit A. Venkata Sastri, Viziana- 
gram. 


P&pduranga Mahatniya (in Talugu). 

Dravidian Lexicography. 

Early Caras from Tamil works. 

Dravidian Languages and their 
religious development. 

(i) The Age of the Tamil Sangm. 
(ii) The Epoch ofKupa Pandya. 
The ispoken lauguages of South 
India. 

The date of Silappadikaram. 

The age of the Nayanars. 

The Andhras and Telugus. 

The poet Srinatha (Talugu), 


VI. — Archaeology, including Epigraphy, Numismatics and Indian Art. 


Mr. G. V. Aoharya, Bombay 

Dr. P. K. Aoharya, Allahabad 
IJr. G. Banerji, Calcutta 
Bbairavamurti Pantuki, Madras 
Mr. B. Bbattaohar^a, Baroda 

Mr. K. Ohattopadhyaya, Allahabad. 
Mrs. M. E. Cousins, Madras 
Mr. Hirananda Sastri, Nilgiris ... 

» • 

Mr. Oh.,Mahomed Ismail, Bombay. 
Mr. C. Krishnaswami Bao, Mysore. 
Mr. S. 0. Mitra, Daulatpur 
Mr. M. K. Ponnliswami, Madura ... 

Mi; M. Bamakrishna Kavi, Bajah- 
diundry. 

Mr. M. ^S. Bamaswami Iyer, 
Coimbatore. 


Memorial stones in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Styles of Indian Architecture. 
Buddhist art in^China. 

“ Music ”. 

The Identihcation of an Indian 
Museum Statuette. 

Dionysus in Megastbenes. 

Eastern and Western Music. 

(i) Wooden pillar w|ih Brahmi 
inscriptions. 

(ii) Worship of images in^ndia. 
Laris. 

Natya Sastra. 

Bengal School of Art. 

Svaras-sixteen or twelve. 

King Nanyadevc^ of Mithila on 
Music. 

Kalak|epam in Hinddlsm. 
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Mr. K. S. Batnaswami Sastri, 
Nogapatam. 

Mr. P. Sambamurti, Madras 
Dr. K. N. Sitarman, Madras 

Mr. K. V. Srioivasa Iyengar, 
Madras. 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Baghava Aiyangar, 
Madras. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar, 
Trivandrum. 

P. Sundaram Iyer, Madras 

Prof. S. V. Venkafceawara Aiyar, 

» Mysore. 


xa 

Oonoept of Basa in Indian Aeabbetios 
and Metapbysios. 

Flufce. 

The place of Qbidambaram in (ibe 
evolution of Indian dance. 

Abbinayam. 

Some South Indian Gold Ooins. 

The Earliest Monuments of the 
Pandya country and their 
inscriptions. 

Some Reforms in South Indian 
Music. 

Origin of Hindu loonism. 


VII. — History, Geography and Chronology, 
Mr. M. Bhattaoharya, Calcutta 


Mr. K. N. Daniel, Trivandrum ... 

Prof. N. K. Datta, Chinsurah ... 
Mr. D. B. Diakalkai^ Rajkot 
Mr. R. Gopalan, Madras 
Mr. M. Habib, Aligarh 

Rev. H. Heras, Bombay 

• 

Hki*l^aliadur Hiralal, Jubbulpore... 
Sirdar M. .^Jibe, Indore ^ 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, Dacca 

Prof. Badhakumud Mukherjee, 
Lucknow. 


Historical value of the Indian four 
ages. 

(ij The grave of St. Thomas. 

• # 

(ii) South Indian apostolate of 
St. Thomas. 

Tribes and Kingdoms in Ancient 
India. 

New light on the early Paramara 
rulers of Malva. 

The Governance^of South India in 
the age of the Pallavas. 

The Empire of Delhi in the early 
Middle ages and the organisation 
of the Central Government. 

Three Contemporary letters on King 
Venkata II. < 

The capitals of Jijhauti. 

The location of Ravana’s capital in 
Central India.’ ' 

(i) Indian Colonisation in the East. 

(ii) Pulukesin and Khuaru II. ^ 

Later Gupta History "and OhroHo- 

logy. 


Pandit M. Baghava Iyengar. Madras. Ancient Pandya capitak. 
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Mr. 0. M. EamaohaDdra Chetty. 
Coimbatore. 

Mr. A. S. Ramanatha Aiyar, Tri- 
vandruifi. 


Mr. A. Rangaswami Saraavati, 
Madras. 

Dr. R. N. Ranina, Bombay 

Mr. C. K. Rao, Bangalore 

Mr. R. Sathianabhaiyer, Triobino- 
poly. 

Mr. B. Sesiiagiri Rao, Vizianagaram. 

H. A. Shab, Bombay 

Prof. C. S. Srinivaaaohari, Madras 

Pandit E. M. Subramaniam Pillai, 
Cb4dambarftm. 

Mr. Surandranatb Sen, Oaloutba ... 

Mr. A. Umakanta Vidya Sekhar, 
Madras. 

Mr. V. Venkatarao, Vizianagaram. 

Mr. A. V. Venkatarama Iyer, 
Madras. 

Prof. S. V. Venkabeswara Aiyar, 
Mysore. 


A ohapter in the History of Kohgu 
Nadu. 

(i) Karupakara Topdaman. 

(ii) The three Korala Kulasekharas. 

(iii) Popular Government in 
Mediaeval Travanoore. 

Vikramadibya the founder of the 
Samvat Era. 

Expulsion of Buddhism from 
Sat/rasfcra. 

Sripada Raja and Vyasa Raja. 

Sri Ranga III of Vijayanagar. 

The Gupta Hegemony. 

(i) The date of Mahavira. 

(ii) Pusyamibra — who is he ? 

Influence of South Indian Imperial- 
ism on Mediaeval Hindustan. 

The date ot Buddha Nirvana. 

Hinduism and Mahomedan Ileretios 
during the Pathan period. 

Foreign connection of Buddha. 

» 

Nannaya Coda Dava and his times 
(in Telugu). 

(i) New light on Kulottunga. 

(ii) Kalingabtupparani. 

(i) India in the 2ad C 0 a^|iry, B. 0. 

(ii) Sea power in South Indian His- 
tory. 


Vlll. — Oriental Philosophy, 

Pandit V. Anantachariar, Madras, (i) Alavandar’s contribution 

to Vi^stadvaita. 

Mri^M. Bhatbaoharya, Calcutta ... Mystery of IndiaUj Religion. 

Mr. T. R. Chintamani, Madras ... The commentator on t^e M&pdukya 
< Karikas. , 

Mr. S. N. Das Gupta. Calcutta ... Yoga i^syohology. 
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Prof. A. B. Dbruva, Benares Uni- 
versifey. 

Mr. K, Gopala Krishnamma, 
Madras. 

Prof. M. Hiriyaona, Mysore 

University. 

Pandit Jagannatha Misra. Cuttack. 
Mr. B. K. Jafcar, Bombay 
Prof, Jwala Prasad, Jubbulpore ... 

Prof. S. Kuppuswami -.Sastri, 

Madras. 


Prof. B. D. Karmarkar, Poona ... 

Mr. P. Lakshiminarayana, Qooonada 

P/of. B. C. Law, Calcutta 

Pandit S. K. Padmanabha 

Sastri, Madras. 

Rev. J. F. Pessein, Nilgiris 

Pandit. T. V. Ramaohandra 

Diksbitar, Madras. 

Mr. S. V. Ramamurthi, I.C.S., 

Ramnad. * 

Mr, V. R. Ranganathan, Madras ... 

Pandit P. Sarma, Poona 

Mr. K. G. Sinha, Srinagar 

Pandit Iridbar Sastri Patbak, 

Poona. 

]^of. ,^va Prasad Bhatta Oharya, 
Bengal. 

Mr. N. Orinivasacharyar.JVIadras... 

Prof. P. N. Srinivasaoharya, 
Madras. 

Mr. T. V. Sjinivasa Iyengar, 
Kumbakonam. 

Prof. K. Subramaniam^ Madras ... 


The Nyaya Pravesa. 

Nyaya conception of Valid Thinking. 

Bbartrprapanca. 

Darsanadvaita Darpana (in Sa^sk 

The call to duty. 

Some reflection’s on Sankara’s Philo- 
sophy. 

(i) Further light on the Prabha- 
kara problem. 

(ii) Bodhayana and Dramidaoarya 
two Vedantins pre supposed by 
Ramanuja. 

Devayana and Pitryant. 

Religion and Ethics. 

The Buddhist conception of Mara. 

The relation between the system 
of Sankara and other systems of 
Philosophy (in Sajiskrit). ^ 

Maya the greatest riddle of Advaita. 

Purva Mimtesa in the light of Utfra 
Mimtosa (in Sanskrit). 

Indian Philosophy as a live proposi- 
tion. * 

The origin of Tamil Siddhantam. 

An Outline of* the History and 
Teachings of Nathapanthlya 
Siddhas, 

Is Dhamat religion Buddhism ? 

Suddadvaita. 

The date and incei;^tion of the Toga 
Vasigtha Ramaynna. - 

Venkatanabha the Ved^ntist. 

Ramanuja’s conception of Jiva as a 
Prakara of a Isvara. 

The Aryan Religion. 

The metaphysics of bhe|Saiva Sid- 
dhanta System. 
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F&ndit G. Soraoarayana Saatri, Paru^arthaa. 

Vizianagaram. 

Rao Bahadur V. P. Vaidya, Bhaaaryajna, a logician and 
Bonabay. • theologian. 

Swami Vedaoballam, Pallavaram ... The conception of God as Rudra. 
Prof. T. A. Venkateswara Dikeitar, An answer to Dr. Thibaut. 
Tirunathi. 


IX. — Oriental Science. 

Bao Sabeb Krishna Bao Bhonsle, Electricity and Magnetism in anci- 
Madras. ent India. 

Prof. J. P. Maiumdar, Calcutta The genesis and development of 

medicine in Ancient India. 

Mr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpore Manusmrti and the Artha Sastra of 

Kautilya. 

Mr. C. S. N^rayanaswami Aiyar, Ancient Indian Chemistry and 
Madras. Alchemy. 

Mr. V. Ramaohandra Dikshitar, Is Artha Sastra a secular te3[t ? 
Madras. 

Prof. S. V. Visvanathan, Trichi- The sphere of the state in Ancient 
nopoly. Indian Polity. 


X.— Ethnology and Folklore. 


Dr. U. N. Ghosal, Calcutta ... 
Mr/L. A. Krishnaiyar, Trivandrum. 
Mr. S. S, Mheta, Bombay 
Dr. J. Modi, Bombay 

Mr. G. Ramadas, JeyiDpre 
Prof. K. Rangaoharya, Vizianaga- 
ram. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 
Ranchi. 

Mr. J. A. Saldhana, Madras 

Mr. R. M. ^hastri, Kolhapore .. 
Mr, R. Subba Rao, fi.ajahmundry 


Slavery in Ancient India. 

Hill Pandarams of Travanoore. 

Sakambhari of the Saptasati. 

Prophylactic disguise for averting 
evil. 

Aboriginal tribes in the Ramayana. 

Marriage. 

Some Aspects of Totemism in 
Chota Nagpur. 

Some peculiar features of a Kohkani- 
or Gaud Sarasvat BraJjmans 
and language. * * 

New light on some foreign element 
in Hindu population. 

Anthropological research in the 
agency diviston. 


XL— Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 

: Ur. Dr. J. J.^Modi. Bombay ... The Huna and. their religion. 
Mr. Mahammad Shafi, Lahore ... The Nurhakshia. 
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Mr. Md. Sbahidallah, Daooa 
Dr. A. Siddiqui, Daooa 
Dr. A. S. TriUon, Aligarh 


... Pre-Islamio Poetry in the Koran. 
... Loan words in Arabio. 

... AsseveratioDB and oatfis in Arabio. 


XI1.~~ General 


Mr. J. F. Bulaara 
Mr. P, Jbwala Prasad 

S. Parfchasarathi Miara, Madras 

Pandit P. I. Raman, Palghat 

Mr. K. E. E. Saatri, Villupuram ... 

Mr. r. P. S. Sasfcri, Madras 

Dr, N, Subrahmanya Aiyar, M.A., 
TrivanSrum, 


A Lingua Franca for India. 

Present condition of tbe old Tradi- 
tional Learning. 

(i) Oriental Culture in our Univer- 

sities. , 

(ii) A Tbesaurus of Sanskrit roots. 
Present Position of tbe Study of 

Indian Languages (Malay alam).* 
The Foreign Elemebts in Indian* 
culture. 

Maharajah Serfoji Sarasvati Mabat 
Palaoe Library, Tanjore. 

Tbe Position of Indian Languages : 
Its Cause and Cure. 


6.— Report of the Proceedings of the Conference. 

At the secofld Seasion of the Oriental Conference held in ICalcutta 
early in 1922, the invitation sent by the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate of the Madras University that the Comference assemble for the 
next Session in Madras, was accepted unanimously. In pursuance there- 
of, the Conference appointed Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar as a Joint- 
Secretary for purposes of organisiug the third Session at Madras. 


By a'resolution adopted by the Conference during the Poona Session 
that th« Conference should assemble every alternate^ yflar, the Cenferenoe 
V&s Expected to assemble in Madras early in 1924. But the Madras 
University Act of 1923, having been just put in force, the University was* 
in a transitional condition, the Vice-Chancellor on the administra- 

tion of the University with an Advisory Committee.' When the question 
of holding the Confetenoe was put before him about the end of 1923, he 
gave it as his ojiinion that time might be taken for the asse^ly of the 
Lnferencfftill the reconstituted University should begin to function.. B 
was ao^ordingly dedided, with the consent of the Ofganisers of te 
Calcutta Conference, to hold over the Madras Session to the tod of the 
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year 1924. As soon as the Syndicate under the new Act was constitut- 
ed, a Syndicate Committee of five with Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
as Secretary was appointed in May, 1924, with power to add to 
* their number, to organise the Conference. The various Governments, 
Universities and Indian States and learned societies were addressed 
fo» help and co-operation and were requested to send their delegations. 
Scholars aSd Savants were also invited to take part in the Conference 
by ftontribution of papers and otherwise. The response was very 
encouraging. 

The Executive Committee of the Third* All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Madras Session, issued the following report, giving a succinct 
account of the preliminary work of the Conference and the proceedings 
of the Session, on the 17th January, 1925 : — 

“The second All-India Oriental Conference held at Calcutta in 1922 
having ifcccepted the invitation of the Madras University to hold its third 
Session ,at Madras, the Syndicate of the University appointed an 
Organising Committee of five amongst themselves, with pow^r 
^0 co-opt, to organise and make all the necessary arrangements for 
holding the Session. An Executive Committee was theh formed 
with Dr. §. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, University Professor, and 
Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Superintendent of Sanskrit Schools, as Secretaries and 
Mr. K. Palasubramania Iyer, Vakil, High Court, Madras, as Treasurer. 
Beception Committee was also formed with the Bev. Dr. E. M. 
Macphail, D.D., C.B.E., Vice-Chancellor, as Chairman. 

t 

Invitations soliciting co-operation were addressed to various Provin- 
cial Governments, Indian Statr ^he Universities and other Literary 
bodies, Scholars and the General i u., and they met with a hearty 
response. About 200 papers were submitted and the amount of dona- 
tions and other contributions exceeded Rs. 10,000, the Local Government 
and the Madras University each contributing a thousand rupejs. The 
Committee beg to convey their thanks to the various donors and patrons 
for their generous contributions. 

The Committee of the Conference approached His Excellency 
Viscount Goschen with^' request to open the ‘Conference and His 
Excellency was gracicu^y pleased to accept the invitation. 

Opening-day Addresses. 

#The Conference was held at the Senate House, Madras, on the 
.22pS, 23rd, and i4th of December, 1924. The groctfedings were opened 
^ by His Excellency Viscount Goschen, Chancellor of the University, with 
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befitting Oriental Music, and Vedic, Tamil and Arabic chants. Hij 
Excellency delivered a learned and sympathetic address of welcome tc 
the scholars assembled, briefly recapitulating the si^Dstantial work 
already achieved by eminent Orientalists and indicating the immense 
possibilities for further research work with special reference the 
interconnection of the Semitic and Aryan cultures. 

The Bev. Dr. Macphail, Vice-Chancellor and Chairman oi *Lhe 
Beception Committee, then welcomed the Members of the All India 
Oriental Conference to Madras in a short speech on behalf of the 
University and the Public of Madras. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Allahabad University was then proposed to the Presidential chair by 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar of Madras, Shamsul-Ulema D^\ J. J. Modi of 
•Bombay, Principal Shaft of Lahore and Bao Sahib B. Krishna Mo 
Bhonsle of Madras. The President then delivered an instructive ^address 
exhorting the authorities concerned to conserve and encourage the ancient 
learning in all its manifold aspects in a manner worthy of its past. 

The Conference then adjourned to the Madras^ Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore, at 2 p.M., in response to -an invitation from t!ie College 
Committee. After the address of welcome in Sanskrit and Vedic 
chanting in all its specialised forms appertaining to the three V^das, a 
Vakyartha Parlshacl was held when discussions in the traditional style 
were conducted id all the Sastras, His Highness the Ex-Baja of Cochin 
being also present. In the evening Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, 
a member of the College Committee, was ‘ At ^ome ’ to the members 
of the Conference. This was followed by a lantern lecture by 
Dr. K. N. Sitaraman on Indian Architecture. 


Reading oj papers. 

Tl« reading of papers submitted to the Conference began on the 
^d ^Doming in three sections, Sanskrit Language, Ljterature and 
Philosophy going into one, History, Geography and Anthropology going 

i,u, ..oL .b. ..s 

f K j 

and the 24th ’ Seventy-five, Sixty and Thirty-five papers wer^iread and 
and tne J4tn. y arrangement proved sa^*s- 

discussed la the respective section . 

factory and was much ap^eciated. y 
by scholars and the public. 
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Oriental Parishad. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Conference was the assembling 
of about 75 eminent Pandits and Maul vis. These scholars, well-versed 
in Sanskrit, Arabic, and the Dravidian Languages and Literature though 
scattered all over the Presidency, readily responded to the invitation of 
tfie Conference. In the true spirit of ancient Indian tradition, the 
Coi^ference honoured, on the 23rd evening, the Mahamahopadhyayas, 
Shainsul-Ulemas, Principals of^Oriental Colleges, representatives of learned 
Sabhas and other Pandits of eminence, with presentation of Shatoh. 

. Entertainments. * 

This was followed by an entertainment given by the Andhra 
Sahitya Parishad to the members of the Conference at 5 p.m. An 
exhibition of ancient Sanskrit and Telugu manuscripts of rare value was 
afso arpnged. 

' At* the invitation of the Conference Committee, the Presidei^cy 
College Sanskrit Association put on boards Sudraka’s Mricchakatika at 
6 r.M. There was a large and learned audience and the performance 
was regarded as a brilliant exhibition of the literary and histrionic 
talents of fhe young student-actors, in appreciation of which, the Con- 
ference presented the Association with a silver Toy-cart as a significant 
souvenir. His Highness the Ex-Kaja of Cochin presented a gold medal 
to the youngest actor of the evening, Boliasena. The Hon’ble the Eaja 
of Panagal presented a gold medal to the Association. A Patron of 
Learning and Art, also offered each and every actor of the evening 
a medal. 


Business meeting. 

On the 24ih, after the Literary Sessions had come to a close, a 
business meeting was held between 1-30 and 2-30 p. m., whenjthe report 
of the Calcutta Session presented by the Secretary was considered and 
adopted.* The puoposal of a draft constitution was referred totan All- 
India Committee (fdr list see next page) which was also empowered, *t6 
^ consider the proposal to start a Journal for the Conference jyid other 
questions. At the cIosq. the meeting, the ConfeVence duly honoured in 
Oriental style* Mabij^ahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, the President, 

with the preseiyoationrof a costly shawl with fruits Snd pansupari. 

/ 

Musical exposition. 

Another nftteworthy feature of this Confer|nce‘ was the exposition of 
C'riental\;ulture on the side of Art with special reference to South Indian 
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Masic. In the forenoon 6 papers wgre read dealing with important 
aspects of the Science and Art of Music. 

During the rest of the afternoon, more than thirty musicians, expert 
in all forms of Indian Music, gave an exhibition of theit proficiency in 
their respective arts. As many as sixteen batches of them played upon 
a dozen varieties of musical instruments. Curtailed as the programme 
was, it was appreciated by a discerning audience almost as large as the 
Senate House could hold. Thanks to Mr. C. li. Srinivasa Aiyengar, this 
section was an unprecedented success. In token of the appreciation of 
the Conference, gold medals were presented to these exponents of art 
who responded at great sacrifice of time and money. 


Thanks to Volunteers and other Workers. 

The boarding and lodging of the delegates who attended the Con- 
ference was satisfactorily arranged in the spacious buildings of the pindii 
High School and the Victoria Hostel kindly lent to us by the respectiye 
au'-horities. About forty to sixty young men from the Presidency, 
Pachaiyappa’s and other Colleges in Madras enrolled themselves as 
volunt(*ers with Mr. P. P. S. Sastri and Mr. C. S. Srinivasachariar as 
Captains. The success of the Conference was largely djie to the 
earnest work of the assiduous band of volunteers who were each presented 
with a copy of the Group photo of the Workers by Kao Sahib 
K. Krishna Kao Bhonsle. Special thanks are due to Messrs. P. N. 
Appuswami, P. V. Krishnaswaini and Abdul Qadir, and the literary 
assistants, Mesasrs. A. V. Venkatarama Iyer, L. Venkatafatnam, 
K. K. Appalachariar, T. V. Narasinga Kao, K. A. Sankara Aiyar, 
K. Gopalan, T. K. Kamakrishna Sastri and T. K. Chintamani, who 
.worked actively for the success of the Conference. A special meed of 
thanks is due to Mr. K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar, Vakil, High Court, 
Madras, for the keen interest he took and the valuable services he 
rendered t| make the Conference a success. 

Thi third Session of the Conference came to a close and the* Madras 
'^Ss'jion showed itself worthy of the reputation of South India, one" 
of the D^^legates from North India having put it that, in much that was 
done in the Session, they had been transporteoN^fross two milleniums 
of years backwards to Ancient India itself. 

The Secretaries and the Treasurer have by their untinpfg'is-''al and 
work placet! the Organisers of the Conference under d^e^-^pbli^ 'jtioj. 
The Conterence itself* wa» an exhibition of the amount of co-iipera.l-m’ 
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that was possible and the success that such a co-operation could achieve. 
The Executive Committee wish to place on record their high apprecia- 
tion of the sympathy with which His Excellency the Governor responded 
to the invitation, the active support of the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University and Che untiring efforts of the office-bearers.” 


Maixiias, 
^8th October, 


S. Krishnaswami Aiyangab, 
P. P. S. Sastri, 

Secretaries. 


All India Committee elected by the Conference on 24-12-1924, 

]. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha, Allahabad. 

2. Dr. S, Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Madras, 

3. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, Madras. 

4. Mr. P. P. S. Sastri, Madras. 

5. Prof. R. C. Mazumdar, Dacca. 

C. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Popna. 

7. Dr. J. J. Moodi, Bombay. 

8. Prof, S. V. Venkateswara, Mysore. 

9. Mr. K, Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, Madras. 

10. Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar, Calcutta. 

11. Dr, Zimmermann, Bombay. 

12. Mr. C, K. Rao, Bangalore. 

13. Dr, S. K. De, Dacca. 

14. Prof. A. B. Dhruva, Benares. 

15.. Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti, Cochin. 

16; Dr. R. Shama Sastri, Mysore. 

17, Mr. ’K. Rar*gachari, Vizianagaram. 

IB. Mr. P. V. Kane, Bombay. 

19. "l oof K. P. Jayaswal, Patna. 

2^a Mr. V( P. Vaidya, Bombay. 
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7.~List 

Mr. K. V. Abhayankar 
Dr. A. S. Tritton 
Mr. V. K. Eanganadhan 

Mr. JN. UJiengalvarayan 

„ C. Krishnaswami Rao ... 

„ B. R. Arte 
„ B. Bhattacharya 
„ B. R. Mheta ^ ... 

„ V. H, Vader ‘ ... 

„ G, V, Acharya 

„ P, N. Darowalla 
„ J. S. Gambhir 
Rev. H. Heras 
]^r. Md. Ismail 

„ B. R,,Jatar 
„ P. V. Kane 

Shams-ul-uleraa Dr. J. J. Modi 

Mr. PI. A. Shah 
„ V. P. Vaidya 
Dr. K. Zimmermann 

Dr. S. N. Das Gapta 
Mr. T. N. C. Ganguli 
„ N. Ghoshal 

„ S. Krishnamurti Sastri ... 

i 

„ Shams-ul-ulema K. Ahmed 
„ J?. Rama Pisharoti 

% 

I , 

Mr. Abdul Siddiqui 
„ Abdul Wahaab 
„ U. C. Bhattaclfarya 
Dr. 8. K. De ' 

„ B. C^Majumdar 
Mt. Siahidullah 


of Pelegates. 

1 

Gozarat College 

Ahmedabad. 

Muslim University ... 

Aligarh. 

Government College 

^ Anantapur. 

Government High 

School 

Bangalore. 

... 

Bangalore » 

Baroda College 

Baroda. 

Manuscripts Library 

Baroda. 

Manuscripts Library 

Baroda. 

Prince of Wales 

Belgaum. 

Museum 

Bombay. 


Bombay. ' 


Bombay. ,* 

St. Xavier's College 

Bombay. 

Prince of Wales 

• « 

Museum 

Bombay. 

... 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

• 

Anthropological 

Society 

Bombay. 

... 

BombaJ^. 


Bombay. 

St. Xavier's College 

Bomb^iy. 

Presidency College... 

Calcutta. 

Y. M. C. A. 

Calcutta. 

Presidency College... 
Oriental Training 

Calcutta. 

College 

Chidambaram 

Chittagong College... 

Chittagong. 

Sanskrit College , ... 

Cochih. 

» 

University 

Dacca. 

University 

Dacca. 

University 

Dacca. 

University 


University 

Jf)acca.'' , 

University 

4 Dacca. ' • 
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Mr. Abdul Bahiman Khan ... 

... Hyderabad 

„ R. Subba Rao 

... Hyderabad 

Mr. G. Ramadan 

... Jaipur. 

Hiralal 

... Jubbalpore 


Mr. V. K. Ramchandu 

. . . Kampte. 

„ D. Lakshminarayan 

... Kampte. 

Mrs. D. Lakshminarayan ... 

Kampte. 

„ V. R. Saptarishi 

... Kampte, 


Dr. L. Sarup 

University 

. . . Lahore 

Mr,; Md. Shaft 


... Lahore. 

„ Prayag Dayal 

Museum 

... Lucknow. 

„ 'K, A Subramania Aiyar... 

University 

... Lucknow, 


Mr. A. Chakravarti 

Presidency College... 

Madras. 

„ T. R. Chintamani 

University 

Madras. 

„ V. R. R. Dikshitar 

University 

Madras. 

Rao Sahib R. Krishna Rao 


Madras. 

Bhonsle 


Madras. 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 

Presidency College... 

Madras. 

„ P. S. Murugesam Pillai 


Madras. 

„ T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri 


Madras. 

„ S. Rangaswami Sarasvati 


Madras. 

„ C. Sankararama Sastri . . 


Madras. 

„ K. A Sankaran 

University 

Madras. 

„ P. P. S. Sastri 


Madras. 

,, R. Srinivasa Raghava .. 

Museum 

Madras. 

Aiyangar 

„ T. R*. Sesha Aiyangar 

Pachaiyappa’s College 

Madras. 

„ C. S. Srinivasachari 

Pachaiyappa’s College 

Madras. 

„ P. N Srinivasachari 

Pachaiyappa’s College 

Madras. 

,, T. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar 

... 

Madras. 

„ K. G. Subralyhaniam 

University 

Madras. 

„ K. Sub^aq3«,nia Pillai ... 


Madras. 

„ R. Swaminjitha Aiyar ... 

... 

Madrac. 

„ A. 'p'. Veukatfirama Aiyar 

Presidency College... 

Madras. 
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Mr. Hiriyanna ... Univessity 

Dr. K. Shama Sastri ... Chamaraja Sanskrit 

College 

Mr. A. Shustery ... University 

„ S. V. Venkateswara Aiyar University 

Mr. N. B. Utgikar 
„ Hirananda Sastri 
„ K. V. Subramania Aiyar 
„ Paranavitana 


Mr. P. I. Kaman 
„ J. Kamiah Pantulu 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar 
Mr. K. D. Karmakar 
„ V. G. Paran 
N. G. Sardesi 


Mr. C. Narayana Eao 
M. Eam&krishna Kavi 

„ K. Subba Rao Andhra Historical 

Society 

„ S. V. Ramamurfci I.C.S. Collector 
„ Sarat Chandra Rai 


Victoria College 

Deccan College 
New Poona College 
Bhandarkar Institute 


Government College 


Mr. B. V. Bapat 
„ K. G. Sinha 


Mr. R. Satyanatha Aiyar ... St, Joseph’s College 
„ P. S. Sijbrahmania Sastri 
,, S. V. Visvanatha Iyer ... National College 

,, K. Nv Daniel 

. * 

Mr. B. Ses'hagiri Rao Maharaja s Sanskrit 

College 

„ G. Somnana * 

K. Bangachaft Maharajah’s College 

„ M. Venkfitarangiah 
„ K. R. Sastri ' r- 


Mysore. 

Mysore. 

Mysore. 

htysore. 

Nasik. 

Nilgiris. 

Nilgirik. 

Nilgiris. 


Palghat., 

Pithapur. 

Poona. 

Poona. 

Poona. 

Poona. 


Rajahm undry. 
Rajahmundry. 

Rajahmundry. 
Kamnad. * 
Ranchi. 


Satara. 

Srinagar. 

Trichinopoly, 

Trichinopoly. 

Trichinopoly. 

Trivandrum. 


Vijianagaram. 

Vijianag^ram. 

Vijiana^ram. 

Vijianagaram^ 

Villupuram, 


E 
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8. — List o! Subscriptions to the Reception 
Committee Fund. 


Government of Madras 



Rs. 

1,000’ 

Government of Bombay 



1,000 

Government of the United Provinces 



1,000 

Government of Bengal 



600 

Government of Mysore 



500 

Government of Baroda 


. . • 

500 

Government of the Central Provinces 


. . . 

500 

Government of Travancore 



250 

Government of Cochin 

/ 


250 

His Holiness the Sankaracharya of Kumbakonam 


50 

The Baja of Bobbili 

... 


250 

Sir Annamala Chettiar 



250 

The Kaja^of Venkatagiri 

... 


200 

Mr. Alladi Kriahnaswami Aiyar 



200 

Maharajah of Bobbili 

... 


100 

The Zamindar of Pithapur ... 



ion 

Mr. H. A. Shah ... 

. . . 


100 

Mr. T. E. Venkatarama Sastri 

... 


100 

Sir M. C. T.«Muthia Chettiar... 



100 

The Zamindar Doddappanayikanur 



70 

Mr. K. V. Kriahnaswami Aiyar 



50 

Mr. V. Eamadas ... 



50 

Mr. H. N. Ibrahim Sait 

... 


50 

The Eaja of Bhadrachalam ... 

... 


50 

Eev. E. Macphail... 



50 

Mr. Justice Krishvian 


. . . 

50 

Sir M. Habibullah 



50 

Mr. V. P, Vaidya 



50 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer 

.. 

... 

60 

Mr. Justice Venkatasubba Eao 

. . . 


50 

Mr. Justice Madhavan Nair ... 

. . . 


50 

MV. R. Litt'leljails 



i 30 

1 

Rev% h\ E. Corley 

• • • 



Mr., Justice Devados 

V 

... 

, 30 

Mr. R. Krishna Rao Bonsle 



25 

Mr. M. A.‘ Candeth 


• • • 

25 

Dr^ M. Usman Sahib 



25 

M^. P. Sambanda Mudaliar ... 

•/ 


25 

Mr. S. Kuppuswami Sastri ... 



25 

Raja of t^anagal ... 

1 ••• 

... 

• 2& 
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Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 

Dr. Besant 

Mr. P. C. Dutt ... 

Mr. B, Satyanarayana 
Mr. K. Bamanujachariar 
Mr. P. Somasundaram 
Mr. C. Vijayaraghavachariar ... 

Mr. H. Krishna Sastrigal 
Mr. (t. Lakshminarayangaru... 

Mr. K. Subrahmanya Iyer ... 

Mr. A. Friend ... ;v 

Mr. T. V. Seshagiri Iyer 

Sir T. Deaikachari 

Lodd. Govindadass 

Mr. V. Banganadham Chetti 

Mr. T. B. Bamachandra Iyer 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar ... 

Mr. D. G. Bai ... 

Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri ... 

Mr. Nf Baghavachariar 

Mr. M. K. Acharya 

Mr. A. Chakravarti 

Mr. N. Gopalaswami Iyengar 

Mr. K. Heigberg 

Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 

Mr. C. A. PaTkhurst 

Mr. C. V. Eajagopalachariar ... 

Mr. A. Bamaswami Mudaliar... 

Hon. T. N. Sivajnanam Pillai 
Mr. K. G. Besha Iyer 
Mr. S. V. Bamamurti 
Mr. T, Sambamurti Bao 
Mr. N. Krishnaswami Iyengar 
Mrf M. C. N. Muthukumara Chefctiar 
^Mr. P. V. Seshu Iyer 
Mr. A. Nilakantha Sastri... 

Mr. C. S. Srinivasachari 
Mr. P. N. Srinivasaachariar ... 

Mr. Salla GurusWmi Chetty... 

Mr. T. Namberumal Chetty ... 

Mr. G.*Narayanaswami Chetty 
Mr. G. A. Natesan • 


Bs. 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 , 

' 25 

2'5 
25 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 ' 

, 15 '' 

15 
15 
11 
10 
10 
. 10 
10 
10 

' 10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

' 10 
10 ' ‘ 
10 
10 
10 

• 10 
10 * 
10 • 
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Mr. T. A. Kamalinga Chetty ... 


Rs. 

10 

Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar 

. . . 


10 

Mr. J. A. Saldhana 

... 


10 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi 



10 

Mr. K. Sundararama Aiyar ... 



10 

Mr. C. R. Namasivaya Mudaliar 


. .. 

10 

Mr. K. B. Ramanatha Aiyar ... 



10 

'Mr. V. Venkateswaralu 


... 

10 

Mr. D. Seshacharlu 


. . . 

10 

Mr. M. V. Ramanujachari 



10 

Mr. P. P. S. Sastri 

/ . . . 

. . . 

10 

Mr. C. R. Lakahmivaraha Iyengar 



10 

Mr. L. Venkataratnam 



10 

Mr. H. Narayana Rao 

. . . 


10 

Mr. P. Rapganayakulu 



10 

Mt- M. Patanjali Sastri 



10 

Mr^ K, Raja Aiyar 



10 

Mr. V. Rajagopala Aiyar 



10.. 

Mr. C. A, Seshagiri Sastri 



10 

Mr. S. Sundararaja Aiyangar... 


. . . • 

10 

Mr. C, V. Clvindrasekaran ... 



10 

Mr. S. E. Ranganathan 



10 

Mr. Md. Abdul Rahiman Khan Saheb 



10 

Mr. A. Madhaviah 


. . . 

10 

Mr. A. L. Narayan 



10 

Mr^ Arthur Paul ... 


f 

10 

Mr. P. G. Sundaresa Sastrigal 



10 

Mr. A. S. Kalyanasfandara Sastri 



10 

Mr. S. Appu Sastrigal, Rao Bahadur 



10 

Mr. T. G. Aravamudhan 



10 

Dr. Guruawami Mudaliar 



10 

Miss. Chatopadhayaya 


••• ( 

10 

Mr. C. V. Krishniah 

. . . 


10 

Mr.*K. Bhas&yam 

. , 



Mr. K.' S. Jayarama Aiyar 




Messrs, Kothari & Sons 

* * • « 


• 10 

Mr. S. Krishnamachariar 



10 

Mr. P. Venkataramana Rao ... 



10 

Mr. jO. Venkatasubarama Iyer 

♦ 


10 

Mr. jj. D. Swamikanuu Pillai 



10 

^ Mr. V. T. Krishnamachari ... 



10 

K. Ramunfii Menon 

4 .. 

... 

* 10 
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Dr. Mathew 

Mr. C. E. Tiruvenkatachariar 

Mr. B. Eama Eao 

Mr. T. R. Chakrapani Iyengar 

Mr. G. Venkataranga Eao 

Mr. J. P. Cotilingam 

Mahamahopadhyaya V. Swaminatha Iyer 

Mr. P. A. Subrahmaniya Iyer 

Mr. S. Muthiya Mudaliar 

Mr. K. C. Desikachari^ 

Mr. S. Panchapegesa Sastriar 
Mr. V. C. Seshachari 
Mr. T. S. Eamaswami 
Mr. P. N. Marthandam Pillai 
Mr. E, B. ChidarDbaram Pillai 
Mr. K. V. Sesha Aiyangar 
Mr. V. Govindarajachari 
Mr. N. S. Srinivasa Aiyar . . 

Mr T.*L. Venkatarama Aiyar 
Mr. K. Y. Adiga ... 

Mr, S. Eamaswami Aiyar 

Dr. C. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 

Mr. K. A. Bankaran 

Mr. K. G. Subramanian 

Mr. T. E. Cliintamani 

Pandit Alasingarachariar 

Mr, C. Ranganayakulu Chetti 

Mr, K. E. Eaghunatha Eao 

Mr, K. E. Tiruvenkadatha Aiyangar 

Mr. V. E. R. Diksitar... 

Miss 9- E* Anantalakshmi 

Mi\ "t. Panini Eao 

M/ T. V. Eamanatha Aiyar ... 

• Mr. K. V. Eamachandra Aiyar 
Mr. B. Sitarama E^o 
Mr. C. P. Venkatarama Aiyer 
Mr. S. K. Yegns^arayana Iyer 
Mr, S. Bul:^'ahmanya Iyer ... 

Mr, Bhavanandam Pillai 
Mr, P.*S. Kumar§iswami Eaja 
Mr, *P, Subrahmanya •lyah 
Mr. R. Swaminatha Iyer 


Es. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 " 

10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 

e5 » 
5 t 

t 

» 5 
’ 5' 

5 





5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 


5 


5 

5 


5 

5 


5 

5 


1* 


5 
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Mr. N. Srinivasacharya 
Mr. E. V^Anantharama Iyer... 
Mr. M. K. Rangacharya 
Mr. N. Govindaraja Iyer 
Mr. M. V. Subrahtoanya 
Mr. T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri 
Mr. A. Venkateswara Iyer 
Mr. B. Seshagiri Rao 
Small Subscriptions 


Rs. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

10 


9.— List of Pandits and Maulvis honoured with 

Shawls. 

Mahamahopadhijayas. 

S. Panchapagesa Sastrigal, Mysore. 

Kapisthalam Desikachariar, Tirupati. 

Tata Subbraya Sastri, Vizianagaram. 

Dandapaniswami Diksitar, Chidambaram. 

Swaminatha Iyer, Chidambaram. 

T. Lakshmana Suri, Madras. 

Principals of Sanskrit CoUcges. 

T. Venkatasubba Sastrigal, Mylapore. 

K. iirishna Sastrigal, Chittore. 

P. Nilakantha Sarma, Pattarabi. 

A. Sankara Sastri, Kallidaikuricchi. 

P. Venkatachala Sastri, Pudukkode. 

liepresentativcs of Vidvat Sahhas, 

Sankara Mutt, Kumbhakonam. 

Madhva Sabha, Tirupati. 

Advaita Sabha, Chidambaram. 

Telugu, Academy, Madras. 

Visistadvaita Sabha, Madras. 

Sanskrit. 

S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Kovvur. 

S. E, Padmanabha Sastri, Madras. 

^ N. S. Anantakrishna Sastri, Calcutta. 

' T. N. Narasishmacharya, Madras. 

T. Anantachariar, Madras. 

T. V. Ramachandra Diksitar, Madras. 

8. Narayana Yajva, Madras. 
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D. T. Tatachari, Tiruvadi. 

Subrahmanya Sastri, Tanjore. 

T. K. Eaghavendrachariar, Tinnevelly. 

E. V. Krishnamachariar. Kumbakonam. 

G. V. Padmanabha Sastri, Trichinopoly. 

Lakshmipuram Srinivasachari. 

Telugu, 

Puranam Panda Mallaya Sastri, 

Malladi Eamakrishna Sastri, Bezwada. 

Nori Subrahmanya Sastri, Cocanada. 

Chadalaval Sundararama Sastri, Madras. 

Umnia Lisha. 

Umakantam Akkiraj, Madras. 

S. V. Srirama Sastri, Bezwada. 
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10. — opening Addres:^. 

BY H. E. VISCOUNT GOSOHEN, 

Governor of Madras. 

It is a very great pleasure to me to welcome you an nere to-day 
and to see so many representatives of this Association assembled for this 
Conference. 

We in Madras are glad to think that you have chosen our city on 
this occasion as your place of meeting and I hope that you will enjoy 
yourselves in our surroundings and be interested in some of the ancient 
places we are anxious to show you. ^ 

I am sure that our first feeling to-day is one of 8adne*S8 for the losb'» 
of one who took so prominent a part in the proceedings of this Cohfer- 
ence last time and to whom it owes so much for his inspiration, hfe 
enthusiasm and his constant support. India has by his death lost a great 
supporter of Arts and Science ; but this Conference realises not only the 
public loss but that of a friend who had won the respect of all his 
colleagues ; with them his memory will.be kept green.* 

To-day you are entering on a Conference which will, I am sure be 
deeply interesting to you all if I may judge by the programme before 
you. In these modern days of hurry and bustle, of modern improve- 
ments which, hov^^ver necessary, are not conducive to a quiet hfe, of 
practical-mindedness, if I may coin a word which usurps the place 
of quiet thought and contemplation, it is pleasajit to turn from the 
present-day world, and in imagination to throw our minds back to a 
world of generations ago and to cogitate on ancient writings and 
ancient inscriptions, ancient architecture and ancient schools of thought. 
It cultivates our imagination, using the word in its highest sense, 
which ne^ such tending under modern conditions. One of the most 
interestiK forms of speculation especially to one who ‘travels nfuch is 
t he ^ tdnt of the knowledge which one country has of another, whether 
iUson thg surface, or deep down into the wells of history, and, if deep 
down, of the connection in the past between the two countries, or even 
between continents. May I this morning for a few moments dive into 
those works of history tmd look into the connection of India witjji other 
countries ? * 

It was ^out the end of the 18th century that Eiyope became ^ 
acquainted with Eastern literatures. It is unnecessary to deal with, and 
indeed, there are very few materials for dealing adequately with, the • 
F 
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vexed question as to the antiquity of Indian literature or with the 
difficult topic of the extent of indebtedness, if any, of India to Babylonia 
and Assyria. It is, however, noteworthy that Professor Biihler develop- 
' ed a theory thafthe Asoka inscriptions were closely akin to the Aramaic 
type of writing. Another variant of the Indian alphabet is also supposed 
tQ:,be connected with the Phoenician style of writing represented on 
Assyrian heights. The excavations of Mohenjo Daro made within the 
last ‘few months, have opened up a new vista and have pointed to the 
possibility of a close contact in civilisation and culture between the 
primeval civilisations of the world. It is difficult to believe, though it 
is now proved beyond all doubt, that somewhere about 3000 B. C. the 
people of Sumeria, Accadia, Babylon, and Sindh had lively commercial 
and cultural intercourse with each other. 

' It is also suggested that the old Ophir was somewhere on the 
South Indian coast, that the temple of Solomon was built with materials 
that came from South India and it is a commonplace that the Hebrew 
naines for ivory, peacocks and sandal were all of Indian origin. The 
famous story of Solomon and the child competed for by two contending 
mothers is a variant of a Buddhistic Jataka. 

e 

That very disc5erning scholar, Professor E. B. Havell, has advanced 
a theory that in the second millennuim before Christ an Aryan people 
worshipping the same deities as are referred to in the Vedas had founded 
a powerful kingdom between the Tigris and the Euphrates and he speaks 
of the Vedic tradition of the fight between the Devas and the Asuras as 
referable to the struggle between the Aryan worshipper^ of Surya or the 
Sun and the Semites of Assyria. He further urges that the masters of 
Babylon were also Aryatls and they assisted in the colonisation of the 
Punjab. It is also a moot poiat which further researches may resolve, 
whether the ancient Dravidian inhabitants of the South Indian coast 
were not akin to the Sumerians. In any case, it is a most remarkable 
circumstance that the old King Dasaratha is claimed by the Indian and 
the Assyrian alike ; for the old Semite chronicles demonstrate fti^t about 
the year* 1350 B.C. anarchy arose amongst the Mitanni after tt% death 
of King Daiaratha (Dushrata as he is called in those writings), 

' that as a result of the anarchy a great migration towards ^le East 
took place and scientists have seen the connection between this migra- 
tion and the great advance of Rama down the Ganpetic valley to Ceylon. 
Farther , excavations and researches and a re-reading of the Hindu 
Epics and the Vedas in the light of modern research may open up 
eiiohanting vistas of fascinating history and disentangle from 'the legends 
bf old the trutli which is often more marvellous than many legends and 
Ainicis, Among sucb researches will undoubtedly be the elucidation of 
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the meaning and significance of that conflict between the newer with the 
matriarchal theory of society and of the state which now persists only in 
Malabar but which seems originally to have been very widely spread not 
only in India but throughout the world. The clash of the ideal with 
the patriarchal^ the significance of the help afforded by the aboriginal 
monkey-tribes to the advancing Aryan and the imposition of the Aryan« 
culture in Dravida are matters now enveloped in speculation find con- 
troversy, but which demand careful and scientific treatment and elucida- 
tion. Such a study may reveal that, as has happened in other countries, 
it was not always the conqueror that won ; for, if anything is made 
manifest by the study of ancient documents, it is that the advancing 
hosts of Aryans were a warlike, meat-eating and soma-drinking clan who 
descended upon an agricultural population and who, though they imposed 
some of their ideas on the aborigines, were yet profoundly modified by 
their impact with them. The intertwining of cults and of teliefs involves 
problems which have to be investigated not solely from the point of view 
of the religious man and the philospher but from that of the student oj 
archaeology and of institutions. Thus viewed, the Upanishads and the 
Vedas may, over and above their religious value, afford help to us in the 
solution of nK)dern political problems, and in the words of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe presenting the Keport of the Select Copamittee of the 
House of Commons in 1832, we may discern that the root idea of the 
village system was to be found in the Vedic religion which, in 
his own language was, the moving spirit of the organisation of the 
Aryan village community and which contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the preseiwation of the people of India through all the revolu- 
tions and changes they have suffered and is in a high degree conducive 
to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence. 

Scholars have also shown that the rigidity of the caste system was 
not wholly imposed by craft or subtlety but was largely the product of 
later and m^iaeval conditions. The study of Indian archaeology and 
history do a great deal in many directions for solving not 
only th^roblems of old but the questions of to-day. It js a great 
pitj^lhat an intercourse which was so lively and continuous in the 
dawn of history became mere and more intermittent, and finally came 
to an end. In any event between 2000 B. C. and till the invasion 
of Alexander, Europe kgew very little of the East, and the East was 
oblivious of the secular changes in the West though Persian inscriptions 
disclose and Herodotus makes it clear that Persian monarchs ruled over ^ 
Northern India. The sol^ materials we have up to the date jf Alexander ^ 
the Great are contained in thi narrative of the voyage of Skylax and the 
chronicle of the physician Ktesias who dwelt in the court of Artaxeries 
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After the Alexandrian conquest^ for a long time there was a very close 
intermingling of Greek and Indian learning and culture, and throughout 
the reigns of Candragupta and Asoka, we have many records, literary 
and historical, attesting to this intermixture. 

After the Gupta dynasty broke down, the darkness which afterwards 
became dense, commenced its sway and but for the chronicles of the 
Chinese pilgrims and later on of the Mussalman historian Alberuni, we 
have a complete isolation for centuries. But Indian culture and 
literature travelled West in the intervening period in a remarkable way. 
The collection of folklore translated into Persian and thence translated 
from Persian into Arabic, spread all over Europe by means of Italian and 
French translations under the name of the fables of Pilpai. Thus India 
has its share in the mediaeval literature of fairy tale and fable, 
and it is also advanced that the philosophical speculations of the 
Greeks and the Pythagoreans were influenced by the Yoga Philo*: 
soph/. In the matter of science the introduction of the decimal 
system* and early geometrical ideas and even in the matter of games, 
such as chess, India influenced Europe as the Greeks on the other hand 
undoubtedly influenced Indian Drama and Indian Astronomy. It is 
noteworthy that the debt was frankly and openly acknowledged on both 
sides, and, indeed an Indian astronomical treatise calls itself the Eomaka 
Siddhanta — the Eoman Science. Indian medical treatises were trans- 
lated by the Kalifs of Bagdad and the works of Caraka and Susruta 
translated by an Arab physician were a part of the equipment of 
mediaeval medicine in Europe. But about the time that the great streams 
of European invasion of India began, India was split up into separate 
and quarrelling States ^nd the pursuit of learning was so neglected that 
there was considerable ignorance on both sides of each other’s indebted-, 
ness, and Indians had become more and more isolated and self-centred, 
and in the troubled days of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries India had 
forgotten the extent and variety of its heritage. Largely, owing to this 
reason and because of the lack of historical material in Indij,^ we have 
not yet secured a connected narrative of the rise and growth nl^ only of 
dynasties bi^t of ideas. The materials for a reconstruction of ttfe p^t. 
which is and must be the foundation for guidance for the futiye, there- 
fore depend upon a study of such things as inscriptions and coins and 
upon archaeological evidence. The excavations in Taxila, for instance, 
have done much to clear up outstanding questions of Indo-Sythian 
chronology. The history of Indian art or Indian rdligion cannot be 
understood by students who confine their attention to literary evidence. 

Much haVbeen said of the absence of Hindu historical literature but 
a ^reat> field for activity still exists in the study of the records of tba 
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variouB old Indian Courts in the North and in the South. A great deal 
remains to be done in this direction especially in the South of India 
where the history of the ancient South Indian Kings has to be pieced 
out and the work of scholars like Srinivasa Iyengar,* the author of 
Tamil Studies and of our University Professor, the enthusiastic Dr. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar, have to be supplemented by the labours of other 
historians and students of Art who must follow in their foot-steps. Till 
recently the reproach was levelled, somewhat justly, that Indians owed 
their knowledge of ancient Indian history and institutions to the labours 
of Western scholars. Colebrooke and Sir W. Jones and Klphinstone, not 
to speak of Fa-hien and Hieun-Tsang, Megasthenes and Alberuni and 
Ferista, were our chief * sources. Mention must also be made 
of Whitney and other great Americans who have made Harvard 
one of the centres of Sanskrit research, of the stream of French and 
German writers such as Burnouf, Bopp, Weber and others whb 
.established centres of Indian study in Paris and Berlin, Leipzig anti 
Bonn, and of the labours of Mr. Sewell, the Historian of Vijayahagar, 
and of the chroniclers of the Moghal period. But thanks to the impufse 
originally given by Dr. Bhandarkar, the great Bombay Orientalist, and 
men like Jjjstices Ranade and Telang and later on by Justices Woodrofe 
and Pargiter and encouraged by the Nationalistic Movement and the 
labours of the band of scholars whom Sir Asutosh Mukerji gathered 
around him in Calcutta including such scholars as Dr. Jha, the President 
of the Conference, and Jadunath Sircar, the reproach can no longer be 
levelled at Indians. The field of activity is immense and the result is 
bound to be full of significance. 

In most curious and unexpected ways can light be thrown on these 
subjects by ardent research. For instance, by means of an inscription 
■ on a rock near Pudukottai, we are able to discover the way in which the 
ancient Indian musical score was developed. The study of excavated 
pottery in Tinnevelly and in Cochin has enabled scholars like Ananta- 
krishna ^yar to reconstruct certain aspects of Dravidian civilisation. 
This is^ field of activity in which official and non-official, Indian and 
EuropAn, can collaborate. In 1825, Lieut.-Col. John ^Walker, by. 
‘^uA&rious research, began the reconstruction of Indian chronology and it 
is a matter for satisfaction that his work received the encouragement 
and support of the Hon’ble Company’s Board of Revenue. That work 
owed a great deal to the labours of men like Father Beschi who Indianised 
themselves for the sake of religion and of science as indeed did J)r. Pope 
who is popularly known as Pope Aiyar. 

LorS Curzon’s Ancient Monument’s Act and the tre-organisatiofi 
of the Archaeological Department were powerful fac^tors in the matter of 
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the stimulation of research; and Sir John Marshall, the Director- 
Gleneral, has laboured hard to organise systematic work in Archaeology. 
Excavations have been carried on in Taxila and Nalanda, sites of ancient 
Universities, Patna, Benares and Chitor in Kajputana. The recent ex- 
cavations in the Montgomery District in Sindh (Mohenjo Daro) have 
, unearthed unexpected and epoch-making material. Sir Austosh 
Mukerji'and the band of scholars that gathered round him have stimu- 
lated interest in the ancient Buddhistic literature of India some of which 
is available only in Chinese and Tibetan translations : and in this task 
the French Savants have distinguished themselves specially and their 
work with reference to the culture of the far East, i.e., Assam and 
Cambodia and Burma, has been of the highest value. 

The scope and extent of Indian culture is now seen to be practically 
co-terminous with the Southern Asian continent. Eesearch work has 
<t also taken place with reference to the Hittite monuments and the 
discoveries at Boghaz-keui are also very important. 

# I 

The discovery of Pristine pottery has linked up regions so far apart 
as Pataliputra (Patna) where Terra-Cota figures have been discovered, 
Hyderabad and Adichanallur in Tinnevelly. A visit to the Madras 
Museum will elucidate the value 'of these discoveries. In addition, the 
explorations of Sir Aurel Stein and the French Missions have enabled 
scholars to discover the affiliation of the ancient culture in Turkistan 
and Central Asia with the pre-historic Aryan and has further reinforced 
the position that at the dawn of time the Semite and the Aryan cultures 
were closely inter-connected. It 'is now proved that about 3000 B.C- 
there was a vigorous Aryan civilization in Armenia and Asia-Minor. 

Gentlemen, one could roam at length down these facinating by-paths, 
each leading on into another and affording glimpses of romantic historical 
views which urge one on, but you are all far better acquainted than I 
am with the journey, and I must ask your indulgence for having, as an 
amateur, though may I say an enthusiastic amateur, attaclh d myself to 
so distinguished a band of travellers. May the result of your^hbours be 
an addition to that sum of knowledge to which your distinguished 
predecessors to whom I have alluded to-day, have so greatly contrib^ed. 
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By The Eev. Dr. E. M. Macphail, D.D., C.I.E., C.B.E., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Madras ; 

Chairman of the Beception Committee. 

It is my pleasant duty as Chairman of the Reception Committed to 
welcome the members of the All-India Oriental Conference to Madras, 
on the occasion of this, its Third Meeting. In the ordinary course, this 
Conference should have been held in Madras last December. As, how- 
ever the University of Madras, on whose invitation the Conference is 
meeting here, was at that time undergoing reconstruction and the new 
authorities were only in process of formation, the University was not ij 
a position to arrange for the Conference and it was decided to postpone 
*the Third Meeting for a year. I trust that the members of the^ Con- 
ference will feel that our welcome to them, though later in timejbhan^it 
WAS originally intended to be, is no less warm on that account. 


It is, Dthink, a fitting thing that one of the early meetings of this 
Conference should be held in Madras. Apart from \^estern influences 
there are three great elements in Indian culture which have been reacting 
upon one another during the past centuries. These are the Aryan, the 
Muhammadan, and the Dra vidian, and here in Madras we are in the 
centre of the sphere of influence of the last of these three. Southern 
India is a veritable store-house of material worthy of investigation and 
discussion by Indian scholars, and it may be hoped that this gathering 
of scholars in Madras may lead to a deeper interest being taken by 
.Northern scholars in the culture of South India. It may be of interest 
to you if I mention that it is proposed that Dravidian culture should be 
one of the subjects to receive primary consideration when the develop- 


ment of research and higher teaching is taken in hand by our recon- 
structed diversity . 

Sir Asutosh Mukerji, whose untimely death we all d^lore, in his • 
Address of Welcome at Calcutta to the members of the Second Confer- 
ence, gave a full and interesting review of the work that had been done 
in the past in connexion with the subjects for the discussion of which 
you are now met. It •would be unnecessary for me, even if I possessed 


the knowledge of that great oriental scholar, which Ido not, toittempt 
to repeat vahat he said so well on that occasion. I shall content my; 
self with « few remarks on what appears to me to be tjie value of a^ 
G onference like this, and of the studies it represents. 
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The ideal Conference possibly would be one where there was 
abundance of time — say a month — for the full discussion of all the papers 
placed before it and for the summing up of results. As things are, how- 
ever, in this b^usy world, where time is limited, it seems to me that the 
chief value of a Conference is the opportunity that it affords for the 
meeting with one another of men who are engaged in the same or in 
'kindred lines of work. Papers can be printed and circulated, but it is the 
discussion, formal or informal, the interchange of thought and the com- 
parison of experiences that I personally have found to be the most help- 
ful thing in connexion with such gatherings. Meeting with a dis- 
tinguished man known hitherto only by name or from his books is often 
an inspiration, and the talk in gatherings outside the meeting-hall often 
makes more impression on one and exercises more lasting influence than 
a paper however learned. In spite of the power of the press and the 
potency of the printed page it is still found in all departments of life that 
,the spoken wdrd and personal intercourse are the most effective channe^s 
of inbfluence. 

But a Conference has no right to meet unless the subjects which 
it is to consider are worthy of the labour which it entails. Now I 
venture to assert that no one who takes the trouble to tee what the 
subjects are th^jb are dealt with by the different Sections — I need 
not enumerate them — can deny that they are subjects worthy of a 
Conference. They are subjects which will be recognised as important 
by all who believe that “ the proper study of mankind is man.” This 
is sometimes described as a utilitarian age, and it is true that the 
predominance of literary subjects in the education ef the West has led 
to a reaction which is sometimes carried so far as to make 
men fail to recognise «the importance of the study of the humanities. 
The marvellous advances of Science during the past hundred years, the 
increase in our knowledge of the laws of nature and in our power to 
apply them for the comfort and convenience of men, tend to lead to the 
disparagement of inquiries into the past and into many subjects which 
always have been, and I believe always will be, of supreme ^nterest to 
mankind. It is true that men may be so wrapped up in th^ast that 
they lose their sense of proportion and fail to realise the importau^ 
the present, but yet I cannot help feeling that in the search 
for truth men may have often to engage in researches which may 
seem to practical men of little value because that value cannot 
be expressed in terms of the current coin of the realm. Life is 
many-eided and man does not live by bread alone, and the human desire 
t for knowledge fitly leads to the study not only of naturb, but of the 
( works of tlK3 highest product of nature, to ^the study of m^n with all 
his achievements in language, in literature, in art, in history, in 
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philosophy, — in a word in all the subjects an interest in which has 
brought you here. 

It is natural that at this time which may fitly be called an Indian 
Benaissance increased attention should be paid to the study of the past, 
In the European Benaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
there was an awakened interest in the sources from which the civilisation 
of Western Europe was derived — in the art, the thought, the fafiguage, 
and the literature of Greece and Rome, and in the early Christian Church. 
This interest did not imply a return to the conditions of antiquity, for 
the Renaissance was in fact the beginning of the moden period in 
European History. But the revival of interest in the past led to a 
quickening of intellectual life, and to a general enrichment of the life of 
the time. Those of you who have read Browning’s Grammarian's 
Funeral may have felt that the study of Greek Grammar was rathey 
a poor subject on which a man should spend his life ; but after 
he had been hammering out one of the keys which were to lyilock 
the treasures of Greek thought, and the man who does sonjethiug 
ter add to our real knowledge of the past is making a real addition 
to the possessions of humanity. India during past years may, 
owing to contact with modern influences, have been inclined at times 
to neglect its own culture, its languages, its literatures, its art, 
but the movement of which you are the representatives is a proof 
that that neglect is ended, and you bring to the study of the past an 
equipment such as the pioneers of the European Renaissance did not 
possess. Not only have large accumulations of knowledge been made 
since then, but, "thanks to the development of the scientific spirit, 
workers of to-day are furnished with those great instruments of scientific 
method and historical criticism without which niuch investigation of the 
‘ past becomes profitless theorising and empty word-spinning. 

But it is not only with the past that your Conference deals, for your 
records and your programme show that you are interested in the present 
and in trf development of modern Indian culture. I have been speaking of 
the Ejfropean Renaissance. It is noteworthy that it is during that period 
^Ijjpbt we see the development of the national spirit in the countries that 
made uftthe European commonwealth, and the growth of national litera- , 
tures. Historical analogies are apt to be treacherous, but it seems to me 
that there is in India at present a somewhat parallel phenomenon. 
Alongside of the entfiusiasm for the motherland there has grown up an 
intensification of local patriotism and a desire for the development of the 
different vernaculars. You will find, I think, that this is specially trpe 
of Southern India wliere,^as you are aware, there are about sixty million 
people speaking Dravidian languages. You will find that Tamil and 
G 
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Telngn, to mention only two of them, are being regarded with a new 
enthusiasm, and that men here not only are seeking to encourage the 
study of their classics but are anxious to discover the best means for 
making the mother-tongue an effective vehicle for modern thought. 
Here as elsewhere in India the need is felt for the development of a 
simple vernacular prose style which can be understood by the masses of 
^the people. 

' The European Benaissance in its enthusiasm for the classics 
inflicted an injury on European education by the undue prominence that 
it gave in its system to the study of Latin and Greek. The evil has been 
exaggerated and has led to an excessive reaction, but it was an evil none- 
the-less. It is satisfactory, as I have said, to see that this Conference 
does not neglect the languages of the present. May I remaind you of 
^ the plea put forward by Dr- Taraporewala in his Presidential Address to 
the Philology Section of the Calcutta Conference, when among other 

§ 

things he urged the scientific study of the modern vernaculars of India ? 
Jle suggested the division of the whole country into “ linguistic pro- 
vinces ’’ each to work out the details of its own language and dialects, 
and hoped that it might be possible at the Madras Conference to institute 
a Linguistic Society of India with this end in view. 

In conclusion I would express the hope that you may find your stay 
in Madras both pleasant and profitable, and that by your meetings and 
proceedings fresh contributions may be made to the important subjects 
which you are met to consider and to which some of you have devoted 
your lives. It is well that in this busy complex msdern life of ours a 
place should be found for men who will devote themselves to learning, 
and once again I offer you a most cordial welcome on behalf not only of 
the University but of the people of Madras. 




MAHA-MAHOPADHYAYA DR. GANGANATH JHA. 
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By Mahamahopadhyaya Db, Ganganath Jha, 

M.A., D.LITT., VlDYASAGARA. 

Vice Chancellor^ Allahabad University, 

V 

I am unable to express my gratitude to you for this honour which 
is the highest that can be attained by an Oriental scholar. The distinc- 
tion is all the greater on account of this chair having been occupied in 
the past by two of our revered Acaryas, Sir Kamkrishna Bhandarkar 
and Professor Sylvain Levi. The contrast indeed is so great that I feel 
a certain amount of diffidence in occupying the same chair ; and yet I 
do so because it is in the course of nature that the pupil should take the 
place of the Guru in the same way as the son succeeds the father. * 

• • 

It is my duty to deliver the presidential address. Here also I am 

in a quandary, being unable to say anything that would be considered 
e^en a poor successor to the last two magnificent addresses that we had 
the honour^of listening to. I feel this so strongly that if I were free to 
exercise the prerogative of the chair, I would have no hesitation in ruling 
that the item of the presidential address should be rSmoved from the 
programme. Unfortunately, however, my great respect for the Presi- 
dent and members of our Reception Committee does not allow me this 
freedom. I have therefore no other option left than to follow, however 
inadequately, in the path of my predecessors. 

«rTwr i 

II 

Unable to produce anything worthy of a presidential address I shall, 
under cover of that title, attempt to lay before you one or two subjects of 
practicaMmportance that have been exercising my mind for the last few 
years.^ 

Th^ first point is that Oriental research as such has not as yet ^ 
received that attention m this country which is its birthright. With a 
solitary exception perhaps there is no organisation for this research. 
Not that work is notfteing carried on. Much solid work is being done, 
we know, in vafious parts of the country. But in almost eve^y case it 
is the prodfict of the chance proclivities of individual scholars. It is sad 
indeed that neither the jarious Provincial Governments nor learned 
public bodies pay any heed to this very important branch of educational 
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in various places quite decent collections of manuscripts ; for instance, at 
Calcutta and Benares in Northern India, in Baroda, Poona, Mysore 
Madras and Travancore in the West and in the South. So that what 
we need is onl^^ the organising of research and the providing of facilities 
for students who are eager to carry on research, in the way of proximity 
to one or the other of these collections. Perhaps we shall need a few 
decent seholarships ; but even these scholarships need not be half so extra- 
vagant as those that are given annually as scholarships for study abroad. 

Reverting to the question of manuscripts, it is nothing short of 
criminal to neglect them any longer. Hitherto only sporadic attempts 
have been made to explore this treasure. JJnder the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal a systematic search for manuscripts was 
made during the last century ; the same was done also to a limited 
extent in certain other provinces. But for some unaccountable 
reason this w/)rk was not continued. Till recently, we had a 
\ery well-organised Department of Manuscripts-search in this Pre-' 
sidency of Madras, and all this search has brought to our knowledge 
the existence of manuscript-material which should have proved enou{jh 
to encourage us in carrying on more detailed and more strenuous search 
for this treasure. But here again evil fate seems to have cfvertaken us 
— even in Madras, where excellent work was done under the guidance 
of my esteemed friends Professors Eangacharya and Kuppuswami 
Sastri, something seems to have happened to the grant, which consisted, 

I believe, of the paltry sum of Rs. 17,000 ; at least such is the idea 
brought to our minds by the fact that we have, of late, not been receiv- 
ing the red books that we used to receive from the Curator of the Orien- 
tal Manuscripts Library. I hope the discontinuance of the issue of those 
welcome red volumes hafs been due to causes other than the stopping of 
the grant. We have to bear in mind that every day thousands of* 
manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and are being lost past recovery. 
Bihar has come into the field recently ; but there also the work is being 
carried on very half-heartedly. When Madras was doing such 
splendid work for the sum of Rs. 17,000, I think, if all the feovincial 
Governments could make up their minds to spend among them^a lakh 
of rupees for this work, incalculable good would result to Oriental schokHr-«« 
. ship. Is a lakh of rupees too much for this purpose ? These manus- 
cripts may be nothing more than rubbish in the eyes of our modernists; 
but even the most rabid modernist will not deny that if the ancient his- 
tory of India, political, religious and literary, can be rjconstructed on 
more logical lines than hitherto has been the case, it can be only be by 
the judicious use of these manuscripts. ^ * 

• Each scholar that we are sending out to Europe for the higfier study 
of the Oriental languaiges is costing the country about Rs. 4,000 a year and 
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yet we are throwing away the very material upon which the talents of 
these scholars could be utilised and tbe expenditure justified. A lakh of 
rupees a year cannot be regarded as too much even by the most rigid 
economist, when it is distributed over all our ten Universitits ; it works 
out at the rate of Ks. 10,000 a University, which is less than what it 
pays for one Professor ; and yet what is it that is at stake ? We are 
thankful to the Madras Government for the action they have i^cently 
taken in this matter ; — in the shape of appointing a Committee for the 
purpose of framing rules for the working of the Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, “ with a view to providing facilities for the utilisation of the 
manuscripts, ” as also “for the acquisition, preservation, restoration and 
publication of manuscripts.” ff this newspaper announcement is correct, 
it seems Heaven has already responded to my prayer, and before long 
we shall hear of work being carried on in Madras in right earnest. Is it 
too much to expect that other provinces will follow the lead of Madras? 
At* least Bengal and Bihar and Orissa should not lag behind, having as 
they have rich stores of manuscripts within easy reach. 

^ feel sure that there can be no two opinions regarding the neces- 
sity of organising the work of manuscript-search. But unfortunately 
the tendency of modern public life is such that nothing is done unless it 
is vociferously demanded. I hope our younger scholars will come 
to our rescue and supply this vocal deficiency in our demand for 
search. 

Now that the matter is going to be considered by a duly-constituted 
Committee, I should*like to put forward a few suggestions. Hitherto our 
effortshave tended towards preparing acatalogue of the manuscripts found. 
Not much serious attempt seems to have been made^owards acquiring the 
manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript. Catalogues of manus- 
cripts are very valuable so far as they go ; but they do not stop the real 
danger. They inform us merely of the existence of certain manuscripts 
at certain places. This information is absolutely essential. But circum- 
stanced as* the household of the owners of the manuscripts 
is, there i| no knowing that the manuscripts could be available in the 
.^cejwhere they were catalogued. Two instances come to my mind in 
this connection. In the catalogue of manuscripts published by the late 
Rajendra Lai Mittra we find the notice of a manuscript of Brahmatattva- 
samiksa of the great Vacaspati. It is a work in the absence of which 
the author’s Bhamati *is in places insipid, as my revered teacher, 
the late Gangadhara Sastri, once remarked. The place wher^ this 
manuscript wfts found is within thirty miles of my village home in < 
Bihar ; and^yet when I mad§ enquiries, all my search for the valuable 
manuscript proved futile, though it was made within twenty years of 
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the cataloguing. Similarly, in Oppert’s catalogue (Vol. II) I found the 
mention of a commentary on the Nyayabhasya, with Sami Dikshit, in a 
village in the Tanjore district. I requested my friend Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri to find Uut for me this manuscript ; but I am sorry to say that 
his efforts proved no more successful than mine, and I am afraid that 
both these manuscripts have been irretrievably lost. It is absolutely 
"essential therefore that we should have two branches in the department 
of manuscriptB-search—one for making lists and another for acquiring 
manuscripts either by purchase or by transcript — the latter in my 
humble opinion being much the more important of the two. 

While on this subject of manuscript- preservation, I would impress 
upon the scholars interested in this work the necessity of having new 
transcripts made of old manuscripts. I have come across several manus- 
^cripts which in the mere handling crumble to pieces, so that no use 
could be made of them. Those manuscripts which bear signs of such 
'crumbling should without any loss of time be transcribed on new paper, 
^0 tfeat they may not be destroyed. 

What I have said applies not only to Sanskrit manuscripts, but also 
to Arabic and Persian manuscripts ; to these latter perhaps with greater 
force; as in this field, so far as my information goes, practically nothing 
has been done. Similarly in the domain of vernacular literature, the 
only serious effort of which I have knowledge is that being made by the 
Government of the United Provinces, through the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabha. I hope however that something on the same lines is being done 
in the South also. „ 

There is an impression aboard that so much has already been done 
by scholars during the <last fifty years or more in the domain of Oriental 
research that there is not much work left to be done. This is an entirely 
wrong idea. My friends in the Archaeological Department know full 
well that there are endless inviting sites lying still unexplored. The 
exploration of the single site of Pataliputra has shown what treasure 
may come to light by such exploration, and the sites of most of our 
ancient capitals have still to be investigated. Has not the merest 
' digging of a' site in Sindh provided information which bids fafe te 
revolutidnise all modern conceptions regarding , the antiquity of Indian 
civilization. Then again. Meteorology has not been attempted ; Astro- 
nomy has been barely touched. Similarly, Medicine and Chemistry have 
been worked just enough to become inviting subjects of research. In 
Law vCiy little has been done. Dramaturgy and Poetics in general have 
yust begun to be studied. In Philosophy much has indeed been done. 
But very miich more remains. In Nyaya-Vaisesika and in Purva- 
mimamsa all that we have done has been pure spade-work. In the 
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domain of the Kashmirian Saiva Philosophy, even spade-work has not 
been done* On the inter-relation of the several philosophical systems, 
there are many inviting problems still unsolved. In fapt, the field is so 
vast that one feels staggered when one finds the handful of men that 
there are who could do the work. 

• 

In the field of Arabic and Persian studies also, I feePsure, there 
must be many problems waiting for solution at the hands of indigenous 
scholars. 

Next to the preservation of manuscripts comes the question of their 
publication. Much is being done already in this field. All honour 
to the Bibliotheca Indica, Trivandrum, Baroda, Kashmir, Vanivilasa and 
Chaukhamba series for their admirable work. All that is needed in this 
department of our activity is a little more co-ordination and advertise- 
ment ; this alone could save us from duplication and waifete of labour apd 
money. In this connection I would suggest that this Conjerence 
may publish under its auspices a “ book bulletin ” — once • a y«ar, 
B^hich should mention the names, prices and publishers of every 
printed book in and relating to the subjects within its purview. 
This can be done easily enough with the help of the several local Govern- 
ment gazettes, which publish complete list of all the books printed in 
the respective provinces. The first issue of the bulletin will involve 
more labour ; as old files of the provincial gazettes will have to be ran- 
sacked. But after the first issue, it would be comparatively easy. For 
the first issue it will be necessary to enlist the services of men at every 
provincial capital where the files of the gazettes would be easily available. 
For subsequent issues, if application were made to the provincial govern- 
ments to send to the Conference Office a copy dfthe gazettes, I hope the 
request would not be refused ; and the list could be compiled in our 
central office. 

At present we do not know what works have been printed ; much 
less do we know what works are in course of publication ; and we are 
seriously handicapped for want of this information. Authors could also 
publisji in this bulletin previous announcements of the work on which 
tnley are engaged. 

The above plan will do for books published in India. As regards 
those published outside India, I think a fairly complete list could be 
compiled with the help of the volumes of the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society^ the Journal of the American Oriental Society, the 
Z. D. M. G., and other representative journals. 

Wlfile laying stress^ upon research and modern nJethods of study 
let US not neglect the indigenous Pandits and .Maul vis. People of 
H 
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Madras do not need to be told how valuable our Sastris of the 
old school are. Having myself been brought up under that school, 
I know the value of their discipline. But I daresay even people 
who have been more fortunate than myself in their sources of 
inspiration will not be loath to admit that the Sastri and the Maulvi 
occupy a very important place in the scheme of Oriental study. How- 
ever* much we may advance in the field of modern research, the Sastri 
and the Maulvi must continue to be indispensable. Without these store- 
houses of learning in our midst, we would be nowhere in the field of 
even purely modern studies. If outsiders still look up to this country 
with deep respect it is by virtue of our Sas'tris and Maulvis. Let us 
cherish them in their purity. I am referring to this subject on the 
present occasion not because people do not realize the value of the old 
type of scholars, but because there is a danger of their best qualities 
disappearing under the reforms through which they are being forced. 
I am 'referring to the introduction of examinations for Pandits and 
Maulvis. Examinations are all right in their way ; they are very 
good stimulants ; but like all stimulants they are radically deleterious 
and harmful. We, modern scholars, have suffered in the^past from 
examinations which have arrogated to themselves the position of 
masters, though they ought to have remained as slaves. We read 
and work for passing examinations, and the passing of examinations 
has become our parama-purusartha. We know full well that for 
passing an examination no depth of scholarship is necessary. In 
fact, it would not be far from the truth to assert that for this 
purpose, according to the modern system, it is not necessary to know 
the subject of examin^ion at all. I know from my experience at 
Benares that the depth of scholarship for which the older Pandits were 
famous has all but disappeared during the last 20 or 25 years under the 
stress of the examination system. Like our University Graduates, the 
indigenous Pandit or Maulvi also has come to look upon the obtaining of 
a degree as the be-all and end-all of life, and once he has obtained a 
degree he feels that he need not do any more ; and yet the indigenous 
system was that the man continued his studies as long as he founi any- 
one able to teach him. Pandits like Gangadhara Sastri and Sivakumara ' 
Misra, I know, used to read with their Guru Bala Shastri even sBfter they 
had obtained professorships at the best Pathasalas in Benares, so long 
as that- Guru was alive. And what was it that gave depth to the 
scholarsjjjlp of these Pandits ? I have seen them working at a single 
s^tence of an important text-book for hours together, exarpining and 
discussing and ^issecting it ad infinitum. It was in this way ^hat they 
worked through all the important text- books!!' You may say this was 
waste of time. Trad, if the acquiring of some smattering is the aim of 
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^our life, such thorough study would be a waste of time. But what was 
it that was gained by this thorough study ? No modern scholar can claim 
io have that knowledge of his subject which these Pandits had and that 
was due to the thorough specialisation to which I have referred. Even 
the modern scholar will admit that real scholarship begins to be acquired 
only after one has passed his examinations, — when alone he is able to, 
put forth that concentrated effort which is essential for specialisation. 

• 

I would beseech you, gentlemen— at least those of you who are in 
power in this department — not to try to modernize the Pandit or the 
Maulvi. If you modernise him, he will disappear. He does not possess 
^perhaps the wide outlook o^the modern scholar; but he more than 
makes up for that by his depth of learning. His outlook you cannot 
enlarge, at least to the extent of benefiting him. Why then make an 
attempt to deprive him of his distinguishing characteristics, — characteris-< 
tjjcs by which alone he has in the past commanded respect and whereby, 
he can command respect in the future ? , 

^ There is one more point to which I would invite your attention. 
On this subject I speak with difiSdence, as I have not been a properly 
trained res«w<rcher myself. In the course of ray studies I have found 
that the time has now arrived for a revision of what one may call the 
^ canons of research.’ What is in my mind will be made clear by means 
of an example. It has been found that Vatsyayana in his Nyayabhasya 
criticises the nihilistic doctrine. From this learned scholars have 
deduced the conclusion that this writer lived after Nagarjuna whose work 
happens to be the pldest exponent of that doctrine that we can find at 
present. Is this a valid deduction ? Is it not possible that other writers 
might have dealt with the subject before Nagarjrfina? Are not traces of 
the doctrine found in the teachings of the great Buddha himself ? At 
beat the said inference could be regarded as mere presumption ; — and a 
very doubtful presumption at that. Similarly, if the Brahmasutra 
happens to contain a refutation of the atomic theory, it is concluded that 
it must have been written after Kanada the expounder of that theory. 
Similar instances may be multiplied. In fact in a general way it seems 
^to h^ve been accepted almost as an axiom that a work which either criti- 
cises or refers to Buddhistic doctrines must be relegated to the post- 
Buddhistic age : and yet we have the authority of the great Buddha 
himself to the effect that he never propounded any new philosophical 
doctrines ; he simply pbt the doctrines already in the air dnrinpr his 
time in a new setting. 

Anotheff example : the Vedic texts that speak of castes are relegated 
to a perioH when the Aryags are believed to have come *to the Punjab* 
from the North-West ; and it is said that when they came to the Punjab 
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there arose the need for the division of functions on which the caste- 
system is said to be primarily based. One feels justified in putting the 
question : Could not the need for this division of functions arise before 
the Aryans entered India ? Was there anything in the atmosphere of 
this country which created the need for this division ? 

This leads me on to the question of the interpretation of ancient 
documents. It will not be new to any scholar here present that from 
the most ancient times there has been very little unbiased study of our 
older texts. From the oldest Bhasyakaras, up to our own day, we find that 
a writer, before he takes up a text for study or annotation, has made 
up his mind as to what the text contains ; and it is only after this that 
he begins to study it. This procedure has led to the inevitable result 
that every interpreter has distorted and twisted the ancient texts into 
which he had to read a meaning which perhaps they were never meant 
to convey. This may have been excusable in the case of the old writers 
like the great Sankaracarya, who were avowed propagandists ; but there 
can be no justification for such a thing in the case of the present gene- 
ration of writers, specially those who set themselves up as unbiased 
researchers after truth. This is the danger against which I woud warn 
our younger scholars. Whenever they take up any ancient document for 
examination, they should remove from their minds the impressions that 
they may have derived from other sources on that subject. The Brahma- 
sutras, in fact all the more important philosophical Sutras, have still got 
to be studied in this spirit, and I feel sure that a researcher who carries 
on this study will be amply rewarded for his troubles by the results he 
will achieve, which will be striking in more than one respect. 

There is an impression abroad that this Conference is intended for 
only antiquated fossils, who spend their time in lifeless, dry and dull 
subjects, which have, and should have, no interest for the modern 
Indian. It is true that the classical languages occupy the major part of 
our attention ; it is also true that there is much scope for research in the 
ancient language and literature of the East. But I feel sure I am voicing 
your sentiments when I say that it is equally our aim to endeavour to 
promote and encourage higher work in the modern languages 'bf Ipdia^ 
The classical languages must inevitably be for the learned few ;^the people 
at large can be raised and elevated, and can feel the live influence of 
literature and learning, only through the vernaculars. There is no truth 
in the belief entertained by some people that vernacular researches are 
on a k*wer level, that they demand inferior attainnJents and weaker 
equipment, that they are for the ignorant many and not fcr the erudite 
scholar. Th^ history of many of these literatures has yet to be written ; 
the origin cind development of these languages have yet to be traced. 
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'There is a rich harvest for the earnest reaper, and the man who sets his 
hand to this task will be engaging in work that will call forth much 
industry, patient study, careful sifting of details, and considerable literary 
judgment. The exact relation between Urdu and Brajabhasa, for 
example, has still to be settled ; the connection between Maithili and 
Bengali is another subject of study ; the mutual interaction of Aryan and 
Dravidian languages, a critical and philological examination t)f the 
numerous dialects of the South, the influence of the time-spirit od 
the literature of these languages, the importance of vernacular bardie 
literature in historical investigations — all this is still awaiting atten- 
tion. On your behalf I exteqd to all workers in this field a warm 
welcome and assure them that their labours are being watched with 
sympathy by those who spend their time poring over old, forgotten, 
far-ofi things. 

^ To the present audience, consisting as it does mainly of the residents 
of the Madras Presidency, all this may sound superfluous, because evocy 
one knows that in this Presidency, the languages of the people have < 
receded attention, at any rate they have not been relegated by earnest 
scholars to a lower level ; some of our best Madrasi scholars have 
devoted their serious attention to the study of these languages. My 
remarks are intended for North India where we are still labouring under 
the misconception that there is no scope for higher research in the Indian 
Vernaculars. It is to remove this misconception that I have had to 
make the above remarks. 

This, gentlemen, is all that I had to say ; and it is my fervent hope 
that before we disperse we shall have taken practical steps towards the 
meeting of the needs that I have set forth above. 1 shall regard myself 
as. amply rewarded if my appeal helps to bring to light, or to preserve, 
manuscript treasures, to rally together bands of earnest scholars devoted 
to Oriental research at various centres of culture in the country. 
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I. — Sanskrit Language and Literature. 




1 STUDY OF KlLIDiSA IN RELATION TO* 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 

by 

K. BALASUBRAHMANYA AYYAB, B.A., B.L. 

Truly oan it be said that; the study of Kalidasa is the oonsummatioir 
of scholarship. But tradition , popular impression, and orthodox oritioism» 
though grantiog to the Poet intuition and mother-wit, deny to him 
versatile learning and profundity of sastraio lore. The oft-repeated 
story of the transmutation of the oow-herd into the poet by the grace of 
Kali, the trite saying of ' Kdvye^u Mdghah^ ’ the common criticism about 
the Srhgdra-rasa-prddhdnya of Kalidasa, and the not altogether prominent 
place given to him in the orthodox Natakanta curriculum oi studies, all 
* these, indicate the existence of an opinion which will grudge to the Poet 
the equipment of " Srutam ca bahu nirmalam," The reason for this hi 
not far to seek. The decadence cf ancient Indian culture, the loss of 
many ancient treatises on the different Sastras, and the total desuetude 
of several |noient arts have thinned the vast expanse of oriental learning 
into the narrow grooves of the specific sciences of Tarka, Vyakaraua 
Mimamsa and Vedanta, and their stereotyped methods of study. The 
Yisuu Purana says that the Kula-Vidyas were eighteen in number, while 
the Sukra*Niti-Sara would mention thirty-two Vidyas. The arts were 
classified as sixty-four by both Sukra-Niti and the Prasthana Bheda of 
Madhusudana SaraavatL But alas, many of these are quite unknown to 
us. The Poet, boiwever, lived and moved and had his being in the palmy 
days of Indian political and cultural sovereignty. It is not surprising 
therefore that works written with the full sense of 4he spirit of the times 
and possibly having a specific meaning and purpose for the peoples of 
that period are only unmoving and spiritless literature to us. The 
established principles of the various Vidyas, the proved facts of the 
material soieoces, and the critical observation of a genius on contemporary 
history and art have all been so interwoven into the fine texture of 
exquisite poetry with the innate ability of the true artist concealing all 
art, tb|kt to a generation so far removed from the Poet's, and so ignorant 
ot the many branches of ancient Indian learning and art, and* so devoid 
of political and cultural ^sovereignty, and so much saturated with the 
crude imitations of the West, the Poet's works may appear to be mere 
blatant poetry, depicting the pleasures of sensual enjoyment in the usual 
conventional forms of* expression, occasionally rising to the level of the 
epigrammatic ef^ression of ethical truths. 

So faPas the Artha-^astra is concerned, we stand in a more fortunate 
positionf The Artha-^as^a was not the least among ^e sciences 
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developed by our forefathers, nor is it completely extinot. Though many 
works have been lost, some still remain. And, thanks to the efforts of 
Mr. Shama ^astri of Mysore, the publication of Kautilya’s Artha<Sd<3tra, 
a standard treatise on that subject, has iihrown a flood of light into the 
obscure corners of this branch of learning. A study of Eautilya also 
reveals some of the hidden meanings and allusions in Kalidasa’s poems. 
Thorgh the commentators, Mallinatha, Hemadri, and Oaitra-Vardhana 
have occasionally quoted from Eautilya in the elucidation of the meanings 
of particular slokas, still they have not brought out in detail the 
scientifically close connection and inter relation of Ealidftsa’s works with 
the Artha-Sastra. In fact, some of the slokas are unmeaning unless 
we have the light thrown by the Artha'*^astra. To take an example, 
there is the following sloka in the Eumara-Sambhava, 

, ii ni. 30 ) 

< We cannot understaad what the Poet really meant to convey unless 
w6 bring to our aid the words of Eautilya, explaining the Sahasranayana 
of Indra, thus : 

I I 

: 11 (AdW. 1, AdhyS. 16J 

The Poet says Brhaspati was bis chief minister, greater than all 
the thousand ministers of his deliberative council.” Similarly one may 
And on a close study many instances in Kalidasa's poems and dramas 
which will be illumined by the light of the Artha-SAstra. To take an 
instance in his dramas, the Parivrajika of the Malavikagnimitra has been 
a fruitful source of ^ confusion to critics. Her exact nature has been 
misunderstood and she has been confounded with the Bauddha Bhiksukis. 
Mr. Kale, in bis introduction to the Malavikagnimitra refers to the 
Parivrajika as a female wandering mendicant of the Buddhist faith ; and 
concludes therefrom that the play was composed at a time when 
Buddhism was looked upon with reverence. That the Parivrajika is 
quite different from the Buddhistic mendicant is clear from the definition 
of. a Parivrajika spy by Eautilya. ^ 

snrsm 

(Adhi. 1, Adhya. 12.) 

This definition accurately fits in with the pharaoter of the Pariv- 
rajika in the play. She is frequently referred to in th^ play as Papdita- 
and she says about herself in the fifth act thus : 
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The word Artha-^aitira is rendered by Monier Williams in his 
*>diotionary as the soienoe of polity," and Vinoent Smith, in bis Early 
History of India t translates it as the art of government/’ •From the 
^rst, the Hindus, though known to history as a metaphysical people, 
have paid, great attention to the art of government, and the Artha- 
Sastra has been developed with soientific precision and wealth of detail. 
The history of the soienoe has been traced to hoary antiquity an9 its 
origin has been ascribed to Brahma himself. (Vide the d8th Adhyaya of 
the Santi Parva of the Mahdbhdrata.) But we find three original Rgi- 
authors mentioned, Brhaspati, Bahudanti, and Usanas. Manu and 
YAjnavalkya have, also, in their Smrtis devoted certain chapters to Baja- 
Dharma, and from later writers, one gathers that there was also a school 
of Manavas in the Artba-Sastra as in the Dbarma Sastras. The sages, 
Brhaspati and Usanas, are also referred to as AcAryas by later Artha- 
Sastra writers. We find mention in Kautilya of many other schools of 
^thought in the Artha- Sastra. such as those of Bharadvaja and Pisuna. 
But the first great writer after the age of the E$is, who reformed th^ 
whole Artha- Sastra and wrote an authoritative treatise with a mastery 
0^ the subject and ripe experience of actual administration, was Vi^uU’ 
gupta, otherwise known as Kautilya or Ganakya. The other important 
treatise is Ifhat of his disciple, KAmandaka. And, coming to recent 
times, we have the Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva. 

The Arbha-Sastra has been reckoned as an important science among 
the eighteen Vidyas to be studied and the Vi^pu Purapa makes specific 
mention of it. It was an important item in the curricula of studies 
prescribed for the education of a Prince before he takes upon himself 
the responsible position of the ruler of a State. Kautilya enjoins that 
Princes should undergo complete training in the four branches 
of knowledge, namely, Anvik^iki, Trayi, Varta, and» Dauda-Nibi. That 
the Artha- Sastra was developed from a study of the existing governments 
nf kings and by the results of experience, and that the precepts of the 
Artha-^astra were followed in practice by kings, ministers and other 
ofidcers of State, is clearly established from the internal evidence of the 
works themselves, and by Kalidaaa’s writings. Among the works on 
Artha Sastra, that of Kautilya acquired the greatest reputation and 
authority on account of the author’s great ability and practical knowledge 
as i minister of Oandragupta Maurya. His marvellous achievement in 
crushing the powerful Nayda Mabapadma, and in establishing Candra- 
.gupta as Etpperor, created a fascination in the minds of the people of bis 
generation. In terms of great reverence Kamandaka in bis Niti-Sara 
refers to him — * 
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fir«gg?n«T ii (i. s. e.) 


Dai^din, in the 
< , , w 
4fPTW 


He seems to have acquired the title of Aoaryai 
Dasakumaraoarita, has the following : 

M«rJig^^;TRt 3T«jro5r^{jirfir I And 
Varaha Mibira refers to Kautilya thus: " Uktam ca Aoarya^Vi^fiu* 
guptena," It is a little curious, however, that in the following centuries 
his name and work fell into disrepute and he earned the notoriety of a 
Maohiaveli. Witness Bapa saying in his Kadambari, 

II and the Mudrarak^asa describes Kautilya as Kutila- 


matih. 

But during Kalidasa’s time his work had retained its respect as a 
work of considerable authority and bis tenets were greatly in vogue, and 
we find Kalidasa making great use of Kautilya in bis poems and dramas. 


The writers on Artha-Sastra approached the subject in the true 
spirit of scientific analysis, and just like the Austinian conception of 
sovereignty as based upon sanction,” the Artha-Sastra writer based the 
theory of government on Dapda, or Punishment and called i^ Dapda-Niti, 
the Vyutpatti of the word being, Dandena nlyate ca idam Dandam nayaii 
tivd. {Vide 58th adbyaya of the Santi Parva of the Mahdbhdrata,) The 
fundamental fact of Ancient India was that it was split up into a number of 
States, geographically and climatically different from one another, many of 
them warring with each other, though there was the fundamental unity 
of religion and civilisation. They were all city-states, and their number 
could be counted by that of the cities. TbereforB the Artha-Sastra 
writers defined the State as composed of seven oonslitutent limbs, or as 
they called it, Saptahgam, The seven were, the king, the minister, tho 
city, the Ba^tra, the treasury, the army and the ally, That the city-state 
conception was a fairly rooted idea is clear not only from the works on 
Artha-Sastra, but from tbe following stanza of the Poet in the Baghu- 
Vamsa, I, 13 ; • Ananyasdsandm urvlm sasdsa eka purlm iva» 
Tbe rest of the Artha-Sastra mainly deals with every one of tbe seven 
separately, and their inter-relation and their proper conduct towards the 
achievement of the prosperity of the whole. Many chapter^ are also 
devoted to the establishment of the principles of foreign relations, of pWoe- 
and war with other States, and protection ^gainst aggression by other 
States, and the actual conduct of campaigns and military expeditions. 


In the language of modern politics, (he government may be 
said to be a bureaucratic one without the powei; of making laws» 
Vfbich was vested in the lawgivers of the Brahman community. 
Tbe king shared the executive power with the ministers, tbh deliberative 
council a^nd tbe eighteen permanent departments of tbe State, and the* 
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4rad6-guild8, or the irenis. None of (iheae had the authority of legiala- 
4iiig but only of adminiatering the Dbarma ^aatraa. Aooording to the 
Artha-Saatra the king ia a oonatitutioual aovereigu, and be muat pleaae 
hia subjeota and never eatrange them. The miniater ooonpied ^he most 
important place in the State. It is the ministers that bad the power to 
decide upon and choose the successor to the king who died without 
having appointed the Yuva-Haja. They wielded the sceptre wben^er 
the king was absent on military expedition or pilgrimage or went out 
hunting, or ceased to take any interest in governmental affairs. The 
deliberative council had the supreme voice in the State, and no administra* 
tive act aooording to the Artha Sastra can be begun without its 
sanction. The administration of justice, was carried on according to the 
code of Dbarma Sastran, which was from time to time developed by the 
Brahman lawgivers, and the king actually, dispensed justice with three 
Dbarmastbas. The Artha-Sastra writers have also fixed the amount of 
the fines that can be imposed for the various criminal offences. Then, 
tftie sources of revenue and the ways of replenishing the treasury and the 
principles of taxation are all described. The last but not the least • 
imjportant feature of ancient Hindu administration was the elaborate!} 
developed system of espionage both within and without the State, a . 
system not guite unknown to British India of the present day. The 
fame of Oanakya was that he overthrew the Nandas by his powerful 
system of spying, known as the Tik^nas. 

Having dealt with the main outline of the Artba*Sastra, it will be 
interesting to see how the Poet has dealt with these aspects, what his 
views are on the controversial questions, and what the Poet’s own ideals 
were, and what is the general spirit of his advice on the principles of 
government. Lastly the question may arise, has the Poet any message 
to his own generation ? 

That the Poet was himself in intimate touch with life in the Court 
and with the problems of government and contemporary politics will be 
clear from his works. And though not himself an ostensible writer on 
Artha*Sa8tra his works bristle with allusions to the science and a 
proper reading will also reveal the Poet’s own point of view on vexed 
questions. As a profound thinker the Poet has also indicated his message 
to the d^masties of kings of his time. 

* Before embarking upon this discussion, two questions fafl to be 
consideredi namely, the a^e of the Poet and his own equipment in 
politics. As regards the first question I shall take for the purpose of this 
article as settled that the Poet lived in the fifth century A. D., which 
was the Augustan age of Hindu literature under the Gupta emperors of 
Hindustan. Vincent Smith, in his Early Hi&tory of India, says at pkgp 
304: "In nay judgment it is now established that Kalidasa lived and 

wrote in the fifth centui^, his literary activity extending over a long 

• • 
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period probably noli less than thitty years.'’ Although it is diffioult to* 
fix the date of the Poet's career, with great precision, it appears to bo* 
probable that be began to write in the reign of Oandragupta II, or 
early in tloe reign of Kumaragupta I, who ascended the throne in A. D. 
413." — Thisyiew is confirmed by internal evidence of the Poet's works 
and by the testimony of tradition. That solution is the best which 
tradition and sober criticism alike establish. 

As regards the next question, an interesting piece of information 
throws a fiood of light on the incidents of the Poet's life. Ksemendra, in 
the Auoibya-Vioara Carca, refers to Kalidasa’s Kuntesvara-Dautya, 
and quotes a Sloka from that work. {Vide page 139 of K^emendra's work, . 
Kavyamala Series.) 

^ Efir«r?:n>!T 

55 emRT: I 


And the antbor explaining 16 adds, ** ?rT*Wrr5«n% 

^ ”• From tbe name of tbe work itself one can gness 

it refers to a dautya to the Kuntesvara king by tbe Poet. It does not 
rest merely with this. Bhoja. in his Srhgaraprakasika, mentions that 
Kalidasa was sent on an embassy to a Kuntala king by Vikramaditya. It 
is a fact of history that Candragupta II assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 
And it will be a legitimate inferenoe to draw that the great emperor chose 
the Poet to go on a political embassy to tbe Kuntala king. That the 
Poet was so chosen to be an ambassador bespeaks tbe wisdom and the 
practical knowledge of tbe Poet in politics and in diplomacy. It is no 
wonder that tbe Poet was so well acquainted with the actual administra- 
tion seeing that be was the renowned oourt-Poet of a king who ruled, for 
a pretty long time, a prosperous and peaceful empire. And tbe Poet's 
intimate geographical knowledge of tbe whole country is easily accounted 
for if we imagine him to have travelled with tbe king and followed with 
interest his brilliant conquests of Malwa and Guzerat. 


In his three dramas we find that the Poet has adopted the tipiings of 
tbe plays in such a way as not to contravene tbe directions given by libe 
Artha-^astra which has prescribed a time-tablp during both the day and 
tbe night for kings to adopt in the discharge of their kingly functions. In 
Chapter XIX of Kautilya's Artba-Sastra, the learned author has divided 
tbe day and tbe night into eight parts and has allotted specific duties ta 
be i^f*rformed during each part. Therefore, in tbe plays* the time of action 
is generally during that part allotted for Svairavihdra or for« Sndna and 
Bhojana, Tbe Poet makes specific reference to* tbe time-table of the» 
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Artha-^aalira in bbe second act of Vfkramorvasfya, ^ 

II Kantiilya says : ^l%gI <t»H II And th» 

'Vidu^aka Bays. See the king coming, risen from the Xari/dsawa,” 
and so the further action, we must take it, is in the period allotted for 
Sftditci and Bhojand^ in the time*bable of the Artha Sastra* In the fifth 
act of the Sakuntala the action is laid only in the period allotted for Snana 
and Bhojana as the Kancuki says thus : '' wWjTT^^^TrTRr 

II ” and, then, the Vaitalika refers to 
the midday In the sixth act, the scene is laid in the 

morning, after the king has arisen from hed. According to the Artha- 
^astra he must then look aftef the administration of justice. That 
morning owing to the long wakefulness in the night, the king is unahle to 
perform that function, and he therefore appoints his minister, Arya 
Pisuna, to he his representative. 

“ wRR*i«Trf%gq, i 

«RSr3Tll%5Rt^ ?Rq[5mrd«I Il (sak. Aot. 6.). 

And the king asks the minister to commit the whole of his work into 
writing an& return the paper to him. 

In the Malavikagnimitra in the first aot the king is seen holding 
counsel with his minister in a secret place as to the doings of his enemy, 
Vaidarbha.^: ^Tf^I U 

As I have already mentioned, the Arbha-Sastra insists upon the 
careful and thorough education of the Prince in Darida-Niti and the other 
three branches of* knowledge. It is on account of this that we find 
Ancient Indian History records of many learned kings who were also 
great patrons of learning, beginning from King ^naka, Asvapati and 
Kasi-Raja down to Bhoja, Pravarasena, Asoka, Samudragupta and 
Harsavardhana. And Hindu culture and art owes not a little to the 
taste and munificence of kings. The Poet, therefore, speaking of the 
boyhood of his hero, Raghu, says — 

,9W*ai«raFsr ii 

l^J IKiii. 29-30. > 

and B^bu was made to lead the strict life of a Brahmacarin and then to 
learn the Dhanur-Yeda. 

H itwiT qfiSer II ”(111,31.) 
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The principle of the Artba-^astra was that it is only the Prince well 
educated in this manner, obedient by nature and amenable to discipline 
that is fit to be chosen as the Yuva-Baja. It is not mere heredity or the 
fact of bis ^ being the eldest son that entitles a Prince to become the 
Yuva-Baja. So the Kamandaka-Niti-Sara says— 

“ f#r I 

RR f3*irg ii 

3^ II ’’ (Sarga VII Slo. 5, 6.) 

The Poet has beautifully expressed this idea in the following Sioka. 

sr^TRf 5!Rf?R*RTr g??!, I 

^ ^ g5Ri5T5r5?«Traii ” (Rag. 111 , 35 .) 

Note also the passive voice. 

Even in the case of Baghu, the only son of Diiipa, be was chosen * 
heir-apparent, only as he was Nisarga-samshara-vinita, The Saptahgas 
of ‘the Artha-Saatra are referred to in I, 60 and the idea of Kamandaka 
that the loss of a single one of the angas renders the whole imperfect has 
been artistically conveyed by the Poet in the reply of t^e king to 
Vasi^tha. 

RRTO Rg Jr 1 

RrgfroTT 'r ?RRrq?iR. 11 (Rag. i. eo ) 

In the above sioka the Poet also, gives an idea of the important 
place occupied by the Purohita in the scheme of Ancient Hindu Polity. 
He it was that averted providential calamities to the State, by the rules 
prescribed in the A^barva Veda. The qualifications of a Purobit are 
described by Kamandaka thus: 

^ ^ f5r55;CTi?3d%: 1 

tl*rr 11 (Sarga IV. Slo. 31.) 

The Daivi calamities are according to the Artba-^astra, fire, water, 
epidemic, famine, and death-rate, and the Manual calamities are those 
frord offioers. thieves, friends of kings, enemies, and the king’s oovetousneyg. 
The. Purohita is said to prevent all these calamities by the povjer of the 
Atharva Mantra. The Poet here preaches tlie glorious union of the 
temporal and spiritual power for the commonweal. In the following 
filoka be loudly and confidently proclaims — 

^ q^v>irs«T#^?T i * 

qR Ri f ff^Hr ^ T R) ir*r ?rr^?r m R?«%3rgr || (Rag. Viir. 4 .) 
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The grea6 law* giver, Maau, oonhrma this opinion thus : — 

^ II (ix- 329 .) 

It was one of the fundamental principles of the Artha SKstra that 
the Government of a people must neither be oppressive nor weak. Thus 
Kautilya says : — 

ijjTRigtsrjfhi: i II 

(Adbi. I, Adhya. 3.) 

This oonolusion he came to after discussing a different note struck by 
previous writers who were in favour of Udyata Danda. The Poet has 
thrown the weight of his opinion on the side of Kautilya and enunciates 
this principle in a beautiful sloka, in the Baghuvamsa 

«Ti^ ?rrl%?^aiwit ?i%or: h (Bag. iv. 8.) 

“ The king won the affection of the whole world by being Yukta- 
Danda just like the southern breeze of equable nature.” The kingly idqal* 
and functions have not been expressed anywhere more forcibly and 
beautifully than in the following lines of the Sakuntala 

^ qRq^isrgwi 

qwqfir qftaTq ii 

^qi«ll#RRlTiqtR; 

i 

«Rgg Itr5tq?«f§ jtr 

Rfq g spg? 9r st^rr. ii isak. Aot. 5 . sio. 7-8.) 

The ideal set up for kings by the Artba Bastra was that they should 
• be free from the vices technically called Vyasanas, of gambling, sensual 
enjoyment, hunting and drinking, that they should conquer the art- 
^ad'Varga, namely, Kama, Krodha, Mdna, Mada^ Mdtsarya and 
LMa, *that they should be like a parent to their subjects and tfvin their 
loyalty ajd affection and that he should maintain tbe rri-Farg^as alike so 
that one may not infringe* upon tbe others. If we turn to the Poet we 
ffnd him bolding up to the admiring gaze of his readers the same glorious 
ideal in the following stokas 

R R 'R *rg 1 

H m rrrrh?^ ii (Rag- ix, 7 ,) 
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SHTRT 


« II m»g. I, 24.) 

^ Rfif^ilsiF’T ?w; s?it: i 

JTtfNi?:: 5r ii (Rag. xvii, 66.) 


• ff ^iT^Rncqf !T ?»5T ^ I 

?fT^ WT qr ^sSNl, ?IRr%3 || (Rag. XVII.67.) 

5fh%, i 

^^qpfsT^f q? cftsqii^ |q qi9[t il (Kumara. HI. 6.) 


Touching the s abject of Vyasanas^ there was a controversy anaong 
the various schools of Artlia-^astra as to whether the pastime of hunting 
can at all be allowed for kings or whether kings can moderately resort to 
that kind of pleasure. Kautilya was of opinion that hunting was not* 
without its advantages and he therefore allowed a moderate use of that 
pleasure to kings. He says thus : 

fnqrqf § 5?if?nq:, -q 

S 8pn ft =q q ;, ^q^qnr f^qq 'q f^fiq, aiftgiqTq n 

(Kautilya, Adbi 6, Adhyaya 3.) 

The poet, too, has touched upon this question and be evidently approved 
the opinion of Kautilya. He makes the Senapati in the ^akuntala 
express the same ideas in slightly different but more forcible language 
defending tbe pastime of hunting, against the attacks of the Yidu$aka, 
and in the Bagbuvamaa, speaking of King Ddsaratha who loved hunting, 
tbe poet says, that tl^ king resorted to tbe pastime because he saw some 
advantages to be derived from tbe exercise of bunting. (Vide, Bag. IX, 40). 

^qi^f% qqqr ’prriN' ^ qfqr i 



d^i%^oTqf^'i3 1 

aiqf^qqf^ qiq sqiqqjqiwafq 
Ptfi?q?: fq qR: RHUHR II 
33 qq^5qRqN qj: 

' ^aw i q r ^ 38PI^ qq?R|q^: I. 

'q q|^ q^qqftqrsqi% ^ 

Miq aWR q^ ^«Wl41«l^%: Q {^sk. Act ll, 4 & 6.> 
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WmicSRSOlt ^ ?tgU^Sgjra«ri^l^^ ll (Rag. IX.49) 


and in the same sloka the poet adds that the ministers of the king appro- 
ved of bis resolve. 


As I have already pointed out« the place of the ministers i^ the 
constitution was a very important one according to the Artha*^S6tra and 
no administrative measure can be begun or carried out without their 
permission. Therefore tbe writers of Artba-Sastra say Mantrapurvah 
sarvdrambhah ” and Kautilysi quoting tbe opinion of an earlier writer, 
Visalaksa, sa^^s, “ Mantrasadhyametat ** This principle the poet has 
illustrated by a little episode in the Malavikagnimitra. The king intends 
to bestow two portions of bis kingdom upon, his own near and dear 
relations, Yajnasena and Madhavasena, as a mark of bis favour. For 
that purpose he seeks tbe consent of bis councillors and asks {he Kancuki 
•to inform the deliberative council of his intention. The Kancuki returns 
and communicates to the king tbe decision of tbe council of tbe ministers 
separately arrived at. • 

3WF3ir t sT^r i 

II w — ^ ^ 

(Malavika, Aot. V.) 


When the king is unable to perform the duty of administering justice 
he sends bis representative, tbe minister, Aryapiluna, in tbe Sakuntala. 
Manu says : — 

STTf II 

erfttR: (5^: qi^hjot n (vir. hi.) 

But the poet makes tbe king take the further precaution of seeing 
that the minister commits to writing whatever work he has accomplished 
as the king's representative. 

^rcSREI^^rWI^OI ?Rq5mi#ai II (s'ak. Aot. VI.) 

Id the Chapter on Mantradbikara Kantilya has prescribed how tbe 
deliberative council should aot and tbe poet has given the ideas'oontamed 
in that dhapter in a nutshell in the following sloka of the Eaguhvamsa 

UPERI II ( 1 , 20.) 

Wtitilig OB tbe aubjeot of the oonsolidation of tbe State tbe Arlfia- 
S'iatra ,^ten dwell apon three kiada of s'aitis to be poaaeaaed by tbe- 
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ting wbioh are neoeesary for bbe prosperity of tbe State. They are 
Prabhu Utsaha Sakti and Mantra Sakth tbe power of resources, 
tbe power of eutbufiasm and orgaoisatiou, tbe power of diplomacy aud 
intrigue. !&autilya’s opinion is that of tbe three, Mantra &akti is tbe 
best and most effective ; next cornea Utsaha §akti and last Prabhu &akti 
Vide page 838, Book VIII, S. 5, Artha^Sdstra, 

But tbe poet differs from him in this opinion and holds, that even the 
‘other two SaktiSt if properly used, will be able to produce the desired 
good. He indicates his opinion in tbe following sentence in the Kumara- 
sambhava II and tbe 

following sioka of the Baghuvamsa. 

<w n rviii, i 9 ,) 

Whenever the king went on an expedition or started on a pilgrim- 
age or was unable to attend to his Governmental duties it was the 
mityster that wielded tbe sceptre. In tbe Baghuvamsa it is said that 
when Dilipa started on a pilgrimage he placed the government in the 
hands of his ministers ^ jsff tl (Bag. I, 34.) 

and Agnivarpa does the same thing as be ceased to take interest in the 
affairs of his kingdom, being addicted, to excessive sensual enjoyment. 

qc || (Bag. xix, 4.) 

When the king dies the successor is chosen by the ministers and 
placed on the throne. Tbe minister is asked to conceal the impending 
death of the king by various artifices, one of which was, the pretence 
that the king is engaged in tbe performance of austerities for the birth of 
a son. {Vide Kautil^^, the dth Adbikarapa Prakarapa 14, Bajyaprati- 
sandhana) ^ ?:n3rr I • Therefore we 

see in the Baghuvamsa the poet narrates that the ministers chose the 
pregnant Queen as the successor after the death of tbe King Agnivarpa 
afflicted by the dire disease, consumption. 

35r5T?JT^ I 

5 r>^icq-qrf%ffi: n^rr: it (Eag. xix. 52.) 

For sdme time the ministers, it is said, concealed the rapid decay of the 
king by the pretence that he was engaged in austerities for the birth of 
a son. 

That tbe king was entitled to one-sixth share jbf the produce, from 
the people as tax was the fixed rule of the Artha Sastra \i.od tbe writers 
of ^at science justified the taking of this one* sixth as a compensation to 
the king for the protection afforded by him to his people. IJhis was 
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called Bali or Kara and by this fixed taxation it was not made the 
subject of the whims and caprices of sovereigns. The poet enunciatea 
these principles of the Artha Sastra in the following stanza of the 
Baghuvamsa : — 

II (xvir. 65 .) • 

Though according to Eau^ilya and other writers the wealth of 
Srotrias was exempt from taxation, in the above sloka the poet speaks 
of the king being entitled to the one-sixth share even from Tapasvts, 
though, in the Sakuntala, he 'makes King Du^yanta say that the one- 
sixth share in the Tapas of Aranyakas is preferable to the one-sixth share 
in the material objects of the world. 

qqgTKoqqjT jt: ii (s'sk. Act. ii, is.) 

' . , . ® 

As regards increasing of the treasury the Artha-Sastra m giving 
advice to kings holds that they should not be avaricious and should not 
pollute the treasury by indiscriminately taking hold of properties to which 
they are not legitimately entitled according to the law of the Dharma 
^astra. This ideal the poet illustrates in the character of King Du^yanta 
depicted by him in the Sakuntala. When the minister decided that the 
properties of a rich merchant who died on a voyage in the sea without 
leaving any issue, escheated to the crown the king disapproves of his 
decision and instituted enquiries to be made as to which of his wives was 
pregnant. For, the king holds and the king acts 

according to the advice of the Law-giver, Manu, ^1^ 

( When the king asked to be proclaimed throughout his 
realm ^5T ^ I ^ ^ ^ 

U he was only strictly giving effect to the great Law-giver’s 
injunction in the 8th Adhyaya : — 

qiqVRlTa^q; II 
?r«irs 35 ri 5 ?qr^ i 

qft?rRqt> •q ^ ii (27 & 28.) 

In the Chapters on Diplomacy and Foreign Policy Kautilya dwells 
on the fourfold policy of Sama^ Dana^ Bheda and Danda and the 
Sadgupyas of * Sandhi, Vigraka, Asana, Samsraya, Ydtrd** ^nd 
Dvaidhibhin)a, If these are used properly by a government it is bound 
to have According to ffhe Artha-Sastra writers very good anji successful 
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foreign relations and is boaod to rite in prosperity and glory. The poet 
has given a oonspeobus of the literature on the subject in the few 
following stanzas of the Baghuvamsa : — 


II rvill. 21.) 


sra Vf *rjnpsRTO?T»trwt: i 

II (X, 86.) 


II 


One of the gu^as is Vigraha and the prinoiple of the Artha-^aatra 
was, according to Kautilya, li 

This prinoiple the poet has illustrated by a little incident in the 
Jkfalavikagnimitra. When Agnimitra decides to fight the Vaidarbha king 
he«disousses the position of that king and comes to the oonolusion that 
he was him. The king refers to the '* Tamrakara Vaoanam ” as being 
'* Avitatham " and the minister compliments the king on bis decision to 
fight as being " S&stradrsta The other guna of Yatra is also referred to 
by the poet in : — 

ii (xvii, 66 ) 


The poet has also mode reference to the six kinds of armies of those days, 
viz., Maula or hereditary troops, Bbrta or mercenary troops, Suhrt 
or volunteers, ^reoi or troops, Dvisat or enemies and wild tribes. 

o 

^ JpiRf WflRsn TO 1 

^2 II (R»g. xvn, 67 .) 

and what should be done when marebiog an expedition is also described 
in the following sloka of Baghuvamsa ; 

?r 5 »iTca?i ii (iv, 26.) 

c 

As regards Papabandha the poet again would rather approve the 
opinion of Kautilya than that of some of the earlier writers on the subject. 
Discussing the comparative merits of treaties depending upon the honour 
ofJhl 9 coatracting parties and those depending upon the binding force of 
hostages or money considerations, both the poet and Eauillya are of 
opinion that treaties depending upon honour are much morcc durable. 
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Kautilyft says this ^ U 

(Kautilya, Adhi. 7. Adhya. 17). And tbe poeD menbions a king whose 
name itiseif was Duruvasandhi in bhe lisb of the kings of the ^olar race 
and speaks of him thus in the following stanza of the Baghuvamsd. 

II XVIII, 34. 

As regards conquest and the relations of the conquered with* the 
conqueror, the poet has struck an independent line of his own and has * 
emphasised aspects which have not been given prominence to by the later 
writers on Artha-Sastra viz,^ Kautilya and Kamandaka. The poet is 
strongly of opinion that conquests must be made only for the purpose of 
earning fame and that the hand of the conqueror should not be stained by 
needless annexation and aggrandisement. Therefore, the poet says in the 
following sloka 


fira ^ g n (Rag. iv. 43 ) 

II (E»g. xvn. 42.) 



^ II (Eag. XVII. 74.) 




^ JTtmimH 11 (Rag. viii.g.) 


While the poet was certainly for conquest wide as the earth and for the 
exhibition of scintiUating bravery, he was not for the destruction of the 
conquered king or the annihilation of his kingdom. The poet was a 
determined enemy to the ' doctrine of lapse.’ In this he has shown 
individuality as a profound thinker on Artha-Sastra. Nor was the poet 
in favour of unsoruoulous methods of warfare. On the other hand he 
fondly turned back to the days of the Mababharata when Dharrm 
Tuddha prevailed and he strongly condemned the method of Ku^a Yuddha 
or war by secret methods and contrivances which has been much expati- 
ated on by Kautilya. Thus he says of a king in the Bagbuvamsa that 
though he knew the art of Ku^a Yuddha be was always scrupulous in his 
methods of warfare and fought with the principle of Dharma« Yuddha. 
Vide 

11 xvii. 69. 

The poet has afiio made reference to the eighteen departments ot 
State or Tirthas of Kautilya in the following stanza of the 

Baghuvaihsa. 
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sCTinrprRt I 

3n^t«ft?5T^r«rrj ^ ?rw.* n (xvii, 68.) 

Lastly, the poet wished for a oentralised administration of all the* 
Hindu States with one powerful overlord instead of an India split up into a 
D amber of warring independent priooipalities. That is why the poet loves 
to speak of the Solar race which stands till to-day as the ideal for all 
K^atriya kings as '' Isamudra K^iiUd'* and that is why he named his 
favourite hero among the kings of the Solar raoe, Baghu and called his 
work Baghu Vamsa as he it was that brought the whole country by his 
Digvijaya under his suzerainty. The poet says of him thus : — 

1 

(Rag. iii, 21 .) 

Again in the Sakuntala the poet speaks of the king’s son and prophesies 
him ae a Gakravarti II (Sak, Act. VII.) and 

Ba,y8 thus : — 

3^1 5nif^ ^srm[%??T} 1 

f^iq sERsiRt 

wvir^, II (S'ak. VII, 33.) 

The ideal state, according to the poet’s fancy, was one where the King 
conquering all the senses and himself highly learned in the Vedas and 
Sastras, maintained the Trivargas and pleased his subjects like a parent 
protecting the Varnasramas according to the Vedio Dharmas and the 
Tapasvis from all obstacles from their Tapas, where spiritual power and 
temporal supremacy worked together for the commonweal, where trade 
was carried on briskly without any let or hindrance and the king main- 
tained law and order equably and had righteous foreign relations and 
maintained the utmost scrupulous rectitude in his dealings with foreign 
states and made conquests only for the purpose of fame and not for the 
destruction of the enemy. Such was the glorious ideal preached by the 
poet in his works to the people of his generation. 

Let^ me conclude with the poet’s Bharata Vakya. 

sis(^ sTff^rf^q qn%: 

• 

wrrf^ 'q ajqqi 

qf^ncRTltenj;: II 
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*' Subrahtna^ya ** formula where Indra is inyoked at the ** Bam of Medba- 
tithi The Upani^ad gives a poetioo-philoeopbio dialogue between the 
Sage and the God, there being an enumeration of the well-known exploits 
of India, followed by his henotbea8t|o exaltation, and oonoluding with 
the identifioation of Indra with the One in the manner of the Indra- 
Pralardana story in the Eansitaki Upaniead. 

Thb OHlaALBYA IJPAMifiAD begins in the right Brfihmapio style 
with the sages practising penance on the banks of the Sarasvati. It 
launches into a discussion as to what makes a Brahmin a Brahmin and 
mocks at the exaggerated claims of the priesthood. Its main purpose 
however is to bring out the relation of the Soul to the Body by the 
'* Metaphor of the Cart.*’ Gbagaleya is probably earlier than the Katha, 
and like the Milindapano where the same theme is discussed with the 
help of the same metaphor (251, See Warren, pp. 129435), it concludes 
with a couple of Gatbas or stanzas summarising the theme. 

' Thb Absbta IIpanisad records a conversation between the sages 
vfivamitra, Jamadagni, Bhardvaja, Gautama, and Vasistba, the theme 
being the most adequate definition of the " Brahman The best definition 
offered is that of Vasietha who identifies Brahman with Atman. Herein 
is found a reproduction of the negative language of Y&jnavalkya just as 
we found a reproduction of Ohandogya I. vi. 6 in the definition given by 
Gautama. Like the Gbagaleya the Ar^eya also concludes with a Gatha. 

Thb Saunaka Upani^ad, is the least interesting of these texts. It 
glorifies the Upasana of the Om as the Udgitha, and by introducing 
the usual Deva-Asura motif seeks to explain why certain metres and 
certain gods are restricted to the suceessive Savanas." Towards the end 
it offers an explanation of the famous Oatvari srnga " stanza, Egveda 
IV. 58. 3. ^ 

It may be added that for the Bafkalamantropani$sd I do not give 
the actual ms. readings, as they have been already faithfully reported by 
Dr. Schrader. The Gbagaleya Upanisad I bad the opportunity of 
personally comparing with the original ms. in the Adyar library, and 
the readings of that ms. I give in the foot-notes in those oases where I 
have to venture upon oonjeetural emendations. I have to thank the 
aiathoritids of the Adyar library for affording me this opportunity, wi;ioh 
(owing to my too brief a stay in Madras) I could not obtain in the case 
of the lalt two-texts, for which my sole baeis^has been the oohies that I 
had procured, I have not therefore thought it necessary, for the purpose 
of the present tentative attempt, to report tbe feadinga from my copies 
where I had to alter them. Mere soribal errors I bave/u all oases passed 
over in silenee. 



n 3T«r 


u 


^«R|;5TN»T^r ^^rsr: i 
cT*?^ frt ^^f[ qf^ITTS, 

^ qsT ii 

^ 37srr% sqerrqr 
?rrsrr^ «t i 

gtrsrf^qnrf^ qq^- 

^«n ?T ^^fpcorqr*^^ il 
. ^r*T(^^T^5^?qJTr5T: 

qf «Tf^ ?iqf%Tr^r 
!T fqr^q?:«r qqf^q ii 

V. ?=q8gt iq^Rg^rqrsr 

irermf^^q^r m i 

^ ft^qt sR^q*^C?5q>q-q 
q ^flrq^pqV cTqHtqf^ST??^ Ii 

qrq^r^r^ swr^C^] 

^ qi%sr i 

q> 

• qr ^ q^ ^T «q u 

'«> 

qg y ^ir^ qn%fi€lr w ^ 

• q qri^J s|^ fi i g qT qqr ^g- 
2f »rf iT q#% “qrqiqnqTJ n 
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v». q?:: ^*T?Tr% ^ 

' r% fF?wnT: I 

^ jE^rf^gr- 

^11% ?r«»»n5T^ ii 

€. aT^f%tT 

3r??Tn%?:*T?Tw? ?(?5T)isr5nJ^ I 

3Tt f^’srr f^sjfr 

vTt %^RT5Tra5T^: II 

rm 5r%gr ^ ^o^^Rrr 
^ %ffr fT g «fr i 

3T? Rri'^ror- 

? o . g ^on 

«r?i; i 

^r srgT ^ ff 

^ ^ ^ ^ erqr r%«qgrft- 

f^T gswif^ f%^r I 

^ ^ qrggf 

. »TT?nT%'^q^ arf^r^rqjfnsT: || 

^rqr% «nTq5i*Tr^ 

5r qisar *TF‘t*ii^r»T«T: i 

^fsnii^sff ancF^rmr 

s r ^tM i H . it* 

< ? ■ «T?S ? q^r^FTT- 
*r4 srn^g. i 

3iTfir: f^?rr tsijgfw i%wr- 
5^ ^ssFF 3TF«R8p?n^^ at^ ir 
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“O?. «Tf qfun- 

315 Tsrrft ^R^r: cr^ 

II 

3n?Tt?T 

*r«rs^r^^*r ^i^'rri; i 

^ro«n5 *nT#r ^ 

^TBt f5r'5Ji;-JTr<^ft^Ttg?T« II 

3159 ’*i5fq?Rrr 

3T5ftg f^<TIJTT ^ 

^ «r5i^ II 

^\». sr5 STTT^^ 

f^^R: T^l% I 

315 R^ii sih'jft w arnsrt 

f^rgg^fg^; srwr: ii 

?<r. 315 =^/% gsRRi JtfcR 

g5T^^R=# 5«r5g5R: I 
^ HI %?: Rf^ 551 
H II 

w. 3T^ H3a>^r ^SJTHI %3i«IT *51 
R5^I =5nHH^ I 

JRT ?raJ%?ft5H^% H- 
aRiHi ^ 3Rr^5: II 

-^o. H HR^Tt/H srf^I H 

H Hwtj% I 

•H ^5r»Rgn ^i^R^unflfi. 

• ^ It 
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« ^Kt V 

* -- -■ 

5!»*r 

% II 

ssRx: ?i«T«JT arurr % 3?rf%?i. 

^ i ] 

M CrT ^ ft UTOt- 

?r ^ «<«fH^%;ilf% li 

3t? f%jr%- 

srrCT 3ri% <sr^«mrorg i 

3T5 

5^»T5 'srspr «ic5irr li- 

f^^^rerr Iwcofr 

srofrd'r ^iwr: sr^nm: i 

^^r«i*iT#r 3T^*if^ arT«r ti 

R»^. «ff[flR*? ^r??Tr ^i4gtg«r: 

Tqf^or: ^[^r: I 

«f^ ST«Wr- 

«Tf^ g 1%^ ii 


II ff^ ^rs5p55*T5^t»T^r^ ll: 



FOUB UJ^PUBLISHBD OTAKIfADlO ZEXTS. .3E' 

BiVKALAHANTROPANmD. 

TBANSLATION. 

1. AgBQmibg the form of a goat the wise Indra oarrled away to 

Haavens MedbStilihi, bod of Ka^va. 

The latter queBtions the paaeefal [Indra] so that he might 
dieooarse with him upon the Highest goal. ^ 

2. Who. now art thon so different from things of ordinary know- < 

ledge : 1 havh absolutely no knowledge of thee. 

Thou dost boanoe in a graceful fashion : seeing thee in this wise 
none would oall thee a goat« «^ 

3. In thy bouncings thou dost not at all touch this earth : Who^ 

indeed could mount up to this [world] 7 
So teach me who thou art, the most wise of all : May not the 
effulgent Brahmin -lustre overtake thee in wrath. • 

4. For, it is Indra the guardian of men, the bull who quickly 

overwhelms and subdues, who in his might cares f^ me. ^ * 
He the one God of terrific exploits, may he not though his 
fervour smite down thee thus transgressing Law. 

5. Whereto art thou carrying me the helpless from here ? Where 

is thy abode, thou most strange being ? 

4 

And where indeed might God our Father be sleeping, inasmuch 
as he knows not me thus being led away nor him who is 
leading me away. 

6. Behind nor below nor in front nor at the two sides are they 

[the goJs] ; I certainly have not not- worshipped them. 

Me certainly they have not known in thjg plight, since they, 
false of appearance, do not come this way. 

7. The other one. smiling, dispelled his doubt [saying], Whom art 

thou deeming as thy shelter ? 

I certainly will not release thee, thus threatening me, before 
I reach my own residence. 

8. I am the Giver [of gifts] unto the singers ; I am the one who 

consumes this libation, the Soma portion : * 

\ supervise all ^ese worlds : I give nourishment into the 
mouth of the gods. 

9. The World’s [^gg-shella are my residence : I the loud roaring 

one m^ve away from, and come into contact with, it. ^ 

’ Twas I who smote the Dragon sheltering on the mountain : 

, iJho am fieriM with my might, and withal minded to protect 
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10. I smote dowo the sides of the mountains, what indeed Indra 

did [have to] aooomplish with his troops : 

Who indeed is there who knows or would proclaim this ? Who 
would enoompasB the onslaughts of the smiting one ? 

11. Who in all these worlds has seen all these my acts of gift and 
, proteotion of the worshipper everywhere ? 

For I often and often assume birth in different forms with my 
miraculous powers, the One shining God that I am. 

12. I look upon the world closely controlling it : None other can 

claim to my greatness. 

I, spreading through Heaven and Earth, sustain the Oharma 
for the proteotion of men. 

13. I do know this sacrificial High-road, and I know the navel of 

« the world ; 

i 

1 am in every way tba friend, the father, and the mother of 
this [world] : I carried the divine drops and those in the 
mid-region. 

14. I have knowledge of the Vedas, of the sacrifices, of |he metres, 

of the riches ; 

I develop that which is beyond this Lake — what springs as it 
were in the midst of the Waters. 

15. I alone am the highest Jdtavedas whom the Adhvaryu kindles 

upon the Lokamprnd bricks ; 

What time [the singer] chants in tune with )iim, like unto a bird 
of Heaven, bursting the bounds this way and that with bis 
chants. ^ 

16. I am the one who, with the never-falling chariot with a felly of 

twice two spokes, am called the One- wheeled one ; 

I am be* who shining forth day by day sustain my body and 
hold the nectar. 

17. I do purify on all sides the quarters and the intermediate 

quarters and the sub-intermediate quarters and so encompass 
* the world. * 

.1 deposit in the seed all the herbq, wherewith all «the pious 
sacrificers would satisfy the world. 

18. .1 wander in the midst of the world «And anon take to the 

upward and the downward path ; i 

He who knows me as placed in the Cave, hq alone may 
tapoatedly suceeed to obtain repo8S*[t|i6rein]. 
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il9. I remain in the word ten-fold, ono'^fold, thousand- 

fold, and not-even-one-foid ; 

Whoso knows that I have pervaded this, he attains it ; were 
they to know it otherwise they"' would become otherwise. 

20. No singer is able to enoompass me : he en compasses me not by 

all these words igobhih) ; 

Neither the non-giver nor the giver is able to comprehend me : , 
they all approach me from all sides. 

21. Where’s the beast of prey, where the deer and where a mere 

goat ! All this I do severally Uvat-tvat) sustain ; 

That for which they are afraid of me that is my single [uniform 
nature] : they devour (?) me not — I devour them in succession. 

22. In that thou bast formerly in many wise practised penance for 

me, so have 1 for your good luck become a goat. • 

Thou bast alighted upon the path of Law for thy welfare. So 
approach thou my one real [form] . ^ * 

23. I am light and immortality, I am the bond [of the world] ; 

what has been, is being, and will be born [that I am] . 

I am thyself and 1 am alone myself and thyself, but understand 
that thou art my own self : Do you not doubt through 
simplicity. 

24. Euler of all, Sustainer of all, having universal form ; in leadership 

Budra and Peaceful Prajapati. 

The Swi^n, free from sorrow, ageless, ancient, and straight- 
forward-going am I in sooth. 

25. I am the singer all-faced, all-pervading, aH-higest, and obser- 

ver of men ; 

I am everywhere, I am full of propitiousness ; I alone am all 
that all this whatsoever is. 


II m II 
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CH£aALEyOPlLN19&D. 

TRANSLATION. 

(' 

The sages onoe held a saorifioial session on the bank of the Sarasvatl. 
And they debarred from the Initiation Kavai9% Ai)u9% as being the son 
of a maid' servant. Said they : this is counter to Bk and Yajus, counter to 
Saman. He said : Bevered Sirs ! That you come to the session, recite 
Ihe Bks* the Yajus, and the Samans — through the greatness of what is 
all this ? They replied ; We are Brahmins, and that is [permitted] to 
us. Said he : Inasmuch as you are thus going through^ the Initiation and 
debarring me from it, what is it by which you are Brahmins ? They 
answered: the fact that they performed our birth-rites by Bk and Yajus 
formulas and kissed this head and performed the Upanayana — because of 
that, we are Brahmins. 

Thereupon he pointed to them Atreya the Acchavakd whose corpse 
was lying bard by, and said : that performance of birth- rites by Bk and 
Yajus formulas and the kissing of the bead and the Upanayana — was it 
wanting to this [corpse] ? What is that, they asked. He replied : In 
theNaimtea forest these Sunakas held a session. They had this Atreya 
as their Acchdvdka who recited everything : be it Ydjyds or Aifuvdkyds 
or Prdtaranuvdka or Praiiga or Ijya or Mafutvatlya ; be it also the 
niantras to accompany the decorating of the Mahavira pot or those by which - 
the Fire is circumambulated or King Soma is purchased or the juice pressed 
fromc it or the second pressing is made the next daycor the juice is 
tSBioated ; whether it be the Tnvft Ohant or Pancadaia or Sa^tadaia or 
Ehatrimia, Where has all that departed from hips ? And they were at 
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a loss to know. And so they all together came np to him and said : Do 
you teach (upa+naya) us. Here we are thine pupils. And he smiling 
said : Look well and do not make a mistake. Surely a loj^born one 
cannot be a teacher to the highest persons ! But they said : Do not 
formally teach us. but you it is that must show us the way. 

He said : Do you all go together to Kurnk^stra and wait iopon 
those there who are leading the life of children. They would explain • 
this to you. At that they all in a body repaired to Kuruksetra. They 
approached the Child- sages. These knew as the sages were approaching 
them that they wanted such and such a thing. They said : Why do you 
approach Child- sages being as you are great house-holders and great 
experts in the Scriptures ? For there are surely great house-holders and 
great experts in the Scriptures in the Eurukeetra. At that the sages looked 
at each other’s face. And they found : it was not in vain that he told us 
Seek you these very Child-sages. And they said : You make^your words 
transcend [those of] the most revered ones in that [you have done] as if 
some one here were to win by a dice-throw what is in our mind. An^ 
accordingly here are we approaching you, being further more free from ' 
malice and full of credence in whatever is taught. 

• 

They asked : What is it that you seek from us ? They replied : 

In the Naimisa forest these Sunakas held a session. They had Atreya 
as their Acchdvdka who recited everything ; be it Ydjyds or Anuvdkyds 
or Prdtaranuvdha or Praiiga or Ajya or Marutvatiya ; be it also the 
mantras to accompany the decorating of the Mabavira pot or those 
by which the Fire is circumambulated or King Soma is purchased or the 
juice pressed from<it or the second pressing is made the next day or the 
juice is dedicated ; whether it be the Trivrt Chant or Pancadasa or 
Saptadasa or Ekavi [7tri) msa. Where has all tbat.,departed from him in 
that he is lying down the way a corpse lies down ? The [Child- sages] 
replied : The Ancients have indeed enjoined upon us not to teach those 
that have not been in residence [as pupils] for a year. Beside therefore 
for a year and you will know. And they stayed one year. 

Then the Child- sages said : These Brahmins have resided for a 
year : well, let us instruct them. So they just took them out with them and 
w«nt along the high-ways. Anon they came upon a chariot undergoing 
driving exercise for pleasure. And the Child-sages inquired : Do you 
notice tins? What is it? ’Tis but a chariot, Gentle Sirsl Quite so. 
What manner of a thing is it ? Just as an advancing ocean with its 
transverse up-tossing *wave8 would bounce forward bearing aloft the 
glittering fish, e^n so does it bound forward following the movement of 
the galloping horses and revolving spokes (?) ; just as one who is a 
would run* the race with the rival-runner, even so is this [chariotj 
racing lit sport. Just* as this [horse] is galloping hither^ and thither ^ 
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and from fifals side lo that, la roaring, la taking a bonnoe and would anon 
drc^ himaelf down, oven ao doea the [ohariot] gallop hither and thither 
and from tWa aide to that, roara, takea a hound and anon dropa itaelf 
down. And juat aa a [horse] would carry the King or may*be a royal- 
officer to the resting place even ao would this [ohariot] carry the ohario- 
teor to the resting place. Asked the Ohild-aages : And you are sure of 
Quite sure, they replied. And they kept on along the track of the 
[chariot] and they came to the end [of the journey] at evening time. 


And when the driver unyoked the horses and went away leaving [the 
chariot] behind, it tumbled down. Did you mark how it fares with it 
now? They replied. Just as we see a bundle of fuel tied up even so we 
see it lying outstretched on the ground powerless. It neither moves, nor 
turns, nor goes away. At that the Child-sages asked : If it has become 
like that, what is it that has departed from it ? The driver of course. 
Quite ao, my Gentle Sira ! The soul is the impellor of this [body] , the 
senses the horses, the veins the straps, the bones the reins, blood the 
lubricanb, volition the whip, speech the creeking, and skin the outer top. 
And" just as [the ohariot] abandoned by the driver would not move noc 
creak, even so [this body] abandoned by the intelligent Atman neither 
speaks nor goes nor even breathes ; it just putrifiies : and dogs may run at 
it and crows alight upon it and vultures tear it and jackals devour it. 
Thereat the sages at once knew and they touched the feet of the Child - 
sagos and said : We have not the wherewith to repay this ; but here is 
this : and they folded their hands in reverence. 


Thus has the revered Cbagaleya declared. And here are the 
verses 

« 

Just as the chariot- frame abandoned by the driver moves not a 
whit. 

Even so does this our body deprived of the intelligent Atman 
appear ; 

What is to it [ohariot] the fellies and ibe wheels and poles and 
yoke and covering, 

And whip and thong and yokepin : [so has this human frame its 
. manifold parts. 

And when the body collapses and the organa cease to function, « 

The lamentations and wailings of friends and relations avail 
nought to the corpse.]* * 




Ooinplelcd wilk Ilia help of tbs PsisciCistin version. 
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lB9EYOPANI$AD. 

TBANSLATION. 

The sages maiotaineci a oballengiog disoourse with eaoh other setting 
riddles. Amongst them Visvamitra deeming himself pre-eminent said : That 
which is between the Heaven and the Earth, which pervades everything 
and passes the ken of our vision, that which— like the Akasa — is this way 
and that and where they thunder and glitter and throb, that is Brahman. 
This is its further description — Were they to burn it with the fires, drov^n 
it into the waters, tie it up with fetters, secure it with leather straps, 
strike it with iron hammers, pierce it with needles, infix it with pegs, 
torment it with leg* fasteners, plaster it up with clay, chisel it with axes, 
or plough it with plough- shares : they would not be able to do so. We 
have no power over it, we cannot transcend it. 

• To that would Jamadagni not assent. He considered it as deficient in 
that it was possible to fiit through it, it being just the circum-edge of the 
Heaven and the Earth. Baid he : It is merely the mid-region that thou 
hast ascertained as being thus and thus ; but in it I see only the power of 
That which interpenetsates it. He then who knows this as being inter- 
penetrated by That and accordingly worships it, he becomes in -close- bonds 
with this [world] ; but ho who worships it not knowing that it is inte?-^ 
penetrated *by That, .he would oonoe by grief and suffer calamity. 
Therefor#one should worship i| thus only. * 

6 
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Aod to him tilie form^ mkei : Whil %\mn io yottt viib# is non* 
defioient ? To bim the latter replied : That wbioh oaoDOt be so to say 
ecgulded as 'this' or ‘that* witbln tbe Heaven and the £!artb, and 
wbiob they can neither approaob nor see nor pervade. This is its Igi^ther 
desoription — Tliat wherein from one side to the other, from the Egg-^shell, 
[the lamioaries] rise ttp and (All not and do not dtop down or falter or 
turn round as it were : that in no wise oan beings attain by ruhning ap» 
or oan see. That wbioh some designate as Waters, others as Darkness, 
others as Light, others as Vaonum, others as the Highest Heaven, and 
others as Atman. 

To that would Bharadvaja not assent, thinking that what all have 
desoribed as thus or thus, that form of it is not adequate of That. 
Said he : Defieient is this your view ; whatever we oan desoribe in this and 
that manner, that we oan attain even as another form of the Two Worlds. 
Thou art worshipping wbat is merely the power of That Whiob interpene- 
trates this. He therefore who knows this as being interpenetrated by 
That and so worships it, he becomes in-olose-bonds with this. But he who 
worships this, not knowing that it is interpenetrated by That, he beoomepi 
more miserable, meets calamity and dies. He, however, who worships 
this as being in this manner interpenetrated by That, he lives aiull length 
of life and becomes more prosperous — he who worships this as That. 

And to him the former asked : What then in your view is non- 
deficient ? He replied ; That Light which shines in this orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer, and suffusing 
everything — that is my Brahman. This is its further desoription — Even 
though indeed they were to attain beyond what is most high, still would 
they observe it in its fullness, uniform, as it really exists (atman) on a 
nearer view. But if one were to snatch at it by pouncing, at once there 
are throbbing-lights running forward, roaring, as though devouring : they 
o^not reach it. When near it looks far away ; when far away it looks 
near : None oan transcend its greatness. 

To that would Gautama not assent, urging that it was deficient, was 
inert, in that it remains in turn open to the view of those who have 
false knowledge, e g., these PuQdras, and Submas, and Uiumbhas (?), and 
Daradas, and Barbaras. But surely the ignorant ones could not all at once 
attain t6 ft. You are then merely worshipping what is only the greatndss 
of That who is within this as Goldef Man, golden- hued, goldeq- bearded, 
resplendent upto the nail-ends. He who worslbips Him thus, he stands 
forth pre-eminent beyond all beings, lives a full length of life, becomes 
more prosperous. This [sun] here does not rise without the behest of 
Him who is the Most High. Whoso thinks that he rises without the 
^est of tbe Most High and so worships him, he beeomes morp miserable, 
oomes by griefi meats oaiamity. He on the otfaet»hand who knows him 
as rising after tbe behest of the Most High and hs such worshipl him, he 
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attains tbe highest Light end Htqs the fnli span of life, and becomes more 
^prosperous — he who thus worships Him. 

To him the former asked : What then in your view is DOQ*de£ident ? 
To l^|sD the latter replied : Here are these [lightnings] that seem to be 
. quivering, seem to be lloking, seem to be devouring, appearing most 
near when really most distant, and most distant when really most near ; 
were they to burn out much yet would one not obtain anything of them : 
that is my Brahman. 

To that would Vasietha not assent, in that these advanoe quivering 
and they go astray and appear falsely all of a sudden, as we notice them. 
Nobody could attain to the highest in this manner in which even an 
ignorant would do likewise. Those who seek It away from this, they 
visualise It inside. So we consider the [lightnings] as the greatnesses of 
that Knowledge (Vijhana). He who in this manner considers them as 
the greatnesses of It and worships accordingly, be attains greatnesses, 
lives tbe full span of life, and becomes more prosperous. He ou t|ie 
other hand who worships them as going astray and not as those ultima- « 
• tely merging within the Most High, ho does not rise superior but becomes 
miserable, comes by grief, dies. But he who worships them as ultimately 
merging within the Most High, he becomes himself Most High, lives his 
full period of life and becomes more prosperous. 

And to him the former asked : What then in your view is non- 
deficient ? That which is of the nature of great knowledge leading on by 
Steps to Determination, in conseqaenoe of which they perceive things as 
thus and thus. And this thus-ness and tbat-ness is not so, net so.’ He 
is that Atman, infinite, without ageing, without shore: neither, Sirs, is it 
outward nor inward, knowing everything, luminous, devourer, allspread- 
ing, possessed of inward light, enjoying everything, subdued of everything, 
master of everything, in-dwelling everything: nothing can equal it. 

That which is higher than the highest, which is to be impelled 
[of everything], enjoying inwardly all tbe worlds ; 

Which the sons of Kusika secured as Agni Vaisvauara, he who is 
to be attained as born of Law. 

At eaoh war-time let us invoke him, the assailing warrior, Indra 
tbe gracious ; 

Who for the welfare of man overcomes everything, the muob- 
* invoked all lfiaowing god whom the Eks praise. 

Him, the Dragon-killer who abides in the Ocean, becoming mighty 
with his 8«perb strength. 

And to tlfia all assented. And they approached [VA8i9tb*a] .by 
rprostratini^ themsalves down. Beverenoe to Agni ! Beverenoe to Indraft 
Beverenoe to PrajApati! Beverenoe to Brahman ! Beverenoe to Brahman ! 
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ii m II 

( 

^ ^srTg?cr: I JT jRw^i^r I h 

f siiws^ra^ 3?t«rpi sjrf^qy^r i ?l 5 g%3 
i ‘’^CTfoii ?T?rar? 55 «rR 5 i; «rr i^ri^r ?i^ 5 r q?nTr^fJt«r- 

II ^ ^ 1 

^ 1 ^Tri ii 1 

\ 5 niq^^lq 1 ?it I ^r 35?^*^ 

?i%(i:. q^lfclf^ I ?T floiqqqr^JTT: girTJHiqi^'^«r qrq ^ Jtrcqra 
[>Tiqi 5 qi%]r% li ?rr 1 q^sf g^lnr 3^ ^ srrq^q'r ^qi^l% 1 
[h ^qr=q 1 ] q 5 qi^ fq 5 :rqqjfr *rqfii 1 q?iq; qr arw qlt^r 1 
• q ? qr q^qiqi qrqqj^qcqrqrq^'lf^ l ^?qi* 

sqsqt^l^ I ^qisqwg qqq 3 rRt':qiq^Gq?fRqiiqi% flqiq ti 
\\ q Clqi'q I q^qqq qpqqflqqt qrqqi^qq qigqcqr 1 
qrqqr^^q q^qfqqg?^ I ql qr qq q§q^^rfti% 1 arajt qr 
qq: II qqrrqrfqqiiqrqfnt arli^f^ qfqq^rqr aitfiicqqrTqqq 

aTtfq?qf^f^rqqi% 1 q^qq^ ^qfJ^cqt qqli% 5jqi?qwiT€ 
qrqiq^ qiqi^q qrqwsq q^iq’^q qrqrr:# qrqrw^- 
j%Rr I arqt rq^qrfi^’^'iqi^q?^ 1 ^q'tf&i ?: qr fqrf^ 
K a^tP^q^q»rrqqirlq q?r: q?r q#p^- 

fqrqqrftf^ 11 

^ q 5 ^ 3 fq[s=qrHtRl (^f^?i^s^|q wig^qiqq^qi^flf^ 1 
\ qwpq^ 5 nq:qqqqqq< 5 [?iqq qJsrq^r qjiqq qs^rq^asq- 
5qq. II q f qoiq qqiq” 1 qq? ql qqn% q^iq^fl % gdqrqrci; 

qrif^ I qrqqq'^q qrq 5 ftq!%q eqr q^^qfqq f?#T 
qv (If 4 i% II q ^iq^q^qqsrqq qq"r ^r»^qqi%q^q?l^ 1 q 
ti5qq qqqqiqgqqseq qfq$qnn§q?i; 1 q <?qiqq^i: l 
‘ qqrittw^'^qr^fi 35 q^ 11 qqii% qqqr q^ q^^qt- 
q?qr^ q?q(??:q) i[l% 1 qqini qq qqi^ qql^^^qqsi^ 

qf^q?!*^ I qqt 5 fi^: q^mqq. 11 <r ^ q|» qgrq^ 
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I frfff: i «rr 

^ o II 

^rgSCf; g 5 R 3 t^% I % f ffisq^'^sr 
' 7 WJIl 5 lf 5 I ^ ^^Rft 5 P&- 

\ ^ ^5CR5!: I ^ 5 ?nr»j^r i ’55 t%'j ^!TF$rs^: i 

^ fisfl^pw I ^ I ^rsi^ I 

sraTfirw fir 11 w 5 

5 \ 3 d*Tiir^«rn:¥r?^r% 1 1 f% ats?!: 1 ^ ^ 

^ ^ir ?qr^ it ^ ^ 

iriqf*fq^''w%rH 1 ^ f ssrq^qrfJirwqfiscq ^ 1 ^ 

H ^^q|«rqc[; 1 ir ?rs«; 

q?:rwrqqq: 1 qwprqq eqq Irsq: 'qfq 11 . 

^ ^igcr: gq\^?q(%«Fci 1 ^ f gsffq^?; ^rV^w* 
qqqr%2 qttqr^fqi^qiq^j; 1 f^wrw I 

^ ^qqri%qw 5 ^ 11 qrqdt^q 1 

^r ’W^v-qr q^i^i^i q^w p q^rp- 
v'A II q^qi q'qq^q g^rqwqiTicj; 1 «r ^rqpq 1 1% 

ffsq: I ?T ^qrq:^ q^i; 5 qrp'l^iqrq#«j% %%q ^ 

qi^fq#^frr 1 %qpq' ^ qsifi^giRqi^qq'wwrsrrqq cjrftq- 
Vi Hqqqr^^qRTq; 11 h 5tq5q?T%Tt qr. ?sRqrf^ 9 ft 

iW I q 1: qi I ^51 f ^n^q- 

q^ I q i; ^ q^qr^q. TOqiqqqc. ii q^ ^%q 

\\ ^oiif^^iqq^gft qq srf^gtqf^fqq^ 1 Jrt%gr ^ qf ^^qr qq. 

qqq: I ?iqfi% f qf ?qr(% ^ qftrfqsPq i 

, q?q 5 qr qqr nftsT qqTqrqrwiqiq^pqT^jiqq i q^qrq 
q^qrqr^ftq i q^qffqivga??.— 

^qrrft w srqf awr qfqr 
I ^ni 5 ?qT^ qrw i 
A'* 'ftqr q^ ?qqif 

q^ ^ q#” «n II I 
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'«arr?Il^ I It 

3?^ !i?m% I q?i; SI3W 51^1 # I ?rH^- 

?iii I »§«^: I l 

f^r»ififrsn‘i»«r% ?ni i # i 

f«r*i 

^iwi3q^g?5T5jR^r a?r(^%fir I ?reTr?^^w- 

ajcglWS^i^sn^ »T*Risr ?Rt u 


^AUNAKOPANI9&D. 

TRANSLATION. 

The Gods and the Asuras were looked in oombat. lodra did not 
join the oombat. The Gods wished to oonquer having plaoed the Vasus at 
the head in the mornipg libations. As soon as the Nardsamsa obants were 
started the [Asuras] approached the saoriboial house of the sages saying : 
We would destroy this your [rite] if you would not cause the Gods to be 
defeated. The [sages] in fear assigned them [a few] drops saying : Do 
you oonquer after them. The [AsurasJ at that came imnaediately by grief 
but subsequently defeated the others. Then did Indra reflect. He set 
Gayatri herself against them. She said : 1 am just afraid of them lest 
they should come baokl)ither. Indra plaoed the syllable " Om ” at her 
head saying, May he protect thee. Sbe said : if he is to be at the head 
be would claim a portion [of my glory]. [Indra replied,] He would 
not at all claim thy share ; for, great is bis greatness. The great do not 
aspire for a division in the gains. Do you therefore take bold of the whole 
uuifj^se. And you are to infuse vigour into those in the fore amongst 
the leaders of the army. Om — Yes ” said sbe. If you were not to pro- 

nounce me itttbc outset by taking my name (Om) I would not stay here« 
Hence it is that they agsent to everything by taking the name (Om). It 
is everything, and attains to everything. It is the .\ksara [imperishable]. 
Therefore they permit by saying ** Om and they receive by Om ” 
and they accept a thing by " Om " %pd they plaioe aching at the head by 
Om,*\ This is that syllable which brings victory and sufi^rs no routing, 
ai^nterpenetrates all beings, and being one as weU as manifold it assumes, 
mny colours and many fQ|ri;Eig fpd jp^siiy i^^undgfpd wells and many 

. . * f 
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jaio 08 and maoy ftouobea. And febey even «ay tbal Indra himself uUered 
this syllable. All these beings are dependent upon this syllable as also 
all tbe Vedas and all the saerifioes; while it is itself dependent 
upon lodra. * 

Now the [syllable] flared forth to the aooompaniment of a low tmie with* 
a view straightway to smite down tbe rivals. Hence it is that the morning 
libation was in a low tune ; and because Gayatti was ased, it beca&ie the 
practice to use it always, and because tbe Vasus were invoked that 
practice also continued. And the Prapava (Om) asked. If 1 become every- 
thing while Gayatri is at the head, what would I gain thereby ? Thpy 
would in tbe course of tbe Gayatra chanting and after the Gayatri make 
thee have all accordant forms and utter the syllable Hih He thought : 

this is not right that they should thus view all my forms. He therefore 
oontraoted himself upto the extremities and caused only that much of 
himself to be apprehended. And be became hornless. Hence it is that 
. they chase after what is hornless. And so it is said; that wbioC is its vigour, 
its strength, its brilliance, its immortality, its agelessness, that is tbe 
reverberation (?) ; and it is through that that they attain to tbe lights ttie 
•immortality, the agelessness. Thence tbe Asuras got defeated. All this 
is Indra — this Gayatri and Udgitba and the Vasus and tbe morning 
libation. So they day : All this that moves and howso it moves : all 
that is Indra. 

Once again after that the Asuras rose up. They approaobed the 
saorifloial bouse while Soma was being strained for mid-day libations. The 
singers being again afraid assigned them the Vasativari watiers. They 
wanted to attack even with their help. And Indra made the Rudras tbe 
army-leaders. But they got worsted. Ha sent Tri^tubb against them. 
The latter said ; I am now afraid of them seeing that these [Rudras], 
vigorous and powerful as they were, got worsted. [Indra] said unto 
Pranava : Continue to be at tbe beginning of the Ghaut. He asked : 
Whati would I gain by it? What 1 am that thou art : they would repeat 
you as my own form. He rbfleoted : While thus reoiting they would 
all obbaiu sight of me. He, withdrawing all his body, eon oealed just the 
horns. He again became bornleBs. Hence it is that they recite him thus 
only. Thereat the Asuras got defeated. Hence it is that they invoke 

Rudras alone and use the Tristubh for tbe mid-day libation. 

• • 

Oage more yet the Asuras rose up. They now came to the saorifloial 
house while the Soma was being strained for the third libation. The [sages] 
in fear again assigned them a faw drops. And they essayed to strike at 
tbe Gods with the same [drops] * Indra set against them J agati herself. 
She said : I am afraid inasmuch as these vigorous and pc^werful 
ones have^been routed. Indra made Prapava go ahead of her. He 
What would be my « gain from this? And Indra replied: With what 
• 
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Udgibh« they assooiftte you, that they will assigo auto you. Aad at that 
time they appointed the Adityae ae the leaders of the boet ; and therefore 
is the third libation given to the Adityas with the Jagatl metre. He per- 
eeived that Aditya is the Udgitha and this Aditya above is the Brahman. 
*1 shall not go to him in false form.* So with bis own real form he repaired 
nnto'the Adityae. And with that itself as the Bolt he caused the Asuras 
to defeated. So, in that by bis own form be became most manifest, 
they attained st&biliiy. And ibis Frapava is itself the stability fof this 
world.] And all these beings have their stability in the Prapava. This is 
its stability in view of which be protected himself by withdrawing his body 
within himself. Therefore should one associate the Chant with that, 
should one worship that. And this has been declared by the Bk stanza : 

Four are his horoa, three hie feet ; 

Two heads, and seven hands has he : 

Tied in three plaoss the Bull inoessantly roars, 

And the Great God has entered the mortals. 

( 

As we have these three [metres] and himself [the fourth], therefore*" 
"c four”. Since it is just these two syllables which they in chant associate 
wifb three, therefore ** three'*. The two *’ are those which are aotuallv 
seen. Inasmuch as they recite the Udgftba with seven, therefore " seven**. 
And accordingly it has been said : They cause him to be put into tune 
with the seven. Since be utters these three, therefore " in three places'*. 
Since lodra himself is the CdgUha, therefore " the Bull”. And this has 
I>een declared by the Bk passage : 

May we further [by worebip] the Boll who haa a troop 

Of Marote, when they cause to downpour and to roar. 

And since be has successively entered all beings, therefore " be has enter- 
ed the mortals’*. Therefore '*Om” should be worshipped as the one syllable 
4t8 the Udgitha — So 8%id the revered Saunaka, the revered Saunaka. 
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THE PIRYANKA YIDYi . 

(KAUIlTAKIBRAHMANOPANISAD, CHAP. 1) 

AN ATTEMPT TO SETTLE AND INTERPRET THE TEXT. 

The Paryanka-vidya reoeives its name from the paryahka or ooaoh 
on which the text describes the Highest Brahma as seated. It is one of 
the most remarkable of Upani$i.dio texts ioasmuoh as it describes the 
-path and progress of the Spirit alter death and introduces several interest- 
ing items of eschatology and beatific vision which are rarely to be met 
with in the pre- Parana literature of India. Of older texts of this type 
we have the episode in the Satapathabrahmapa (XI. vi. 1) in which 
Varupa gives his proud son Bbrgu the vision of a black man ^ith yellow 
eyes and a staff in hand (typifying Wrath) and of two ladies (typifying 
Paith and Unfaith) ; JaiminiyabrAhmana (I. 42 — 44), which is anotl^r* 
to^oa of the same Bhrgu legend in which the visions are definitely said to 
be of the other world isa ha param lokam ajagama) and where occurs a 
sixth vision of the Varuna- worlds in which were " pahoa nadih pu^karinih 
puni%flkinlr madhuiakdih syandamands, tdsu nrttagltam vindgho^o^ 
^psarasdm ganas surabhir gandho mahdn gho$o'bhu,t ; Brbadaranyaka 
Up. (III. 3) with a divergent eschatological geography ; and above all, the 
two texts from the Jaiminiyabrabmana (I. 17 — 18 and I. 49 — 50), first 
brought to light by H. Oertel (JAOS, Yol. XIX), which are of great 
importance for the proper understanding of the text before us. Bobtlingk 
in BKSGW, 42, 198ff. explained, not very successfully , two sentences from 
the first section of the present Adhyaya. Windiscb (BKSGW, 59, lllff.) 
was the first to explain the two stanzas of reply in section 2 as the replies 
of two different souls. And Hertel (Die Weisbeit der Upanischaden, 1921, 
pp. 156 — 164) has given the so far most successful translation of the 
whole Adhyaya. Other translators (not excluding Deussen) have 
misunderstcod the text, and the Oommentators offer absolutely no help. 

The Eausitaki Upanisad has been edited in the Bibliotheca Indies 
(1861), in the Ahandasrama (No. 29, 1895 ; No. 90. 1922), in the Minor 
Up^nieads Series of Adyar, vol. 3 (1921), and in several other (uncritical) 
Upanieadiiaoolleotions. It, is a matter of great regret that none of these 
editions should have paid the slightest attention to the proper constitut- 
ing of the text of the first and in several ways the most original Chapter 
of this Upaniead : the laftst editions have been the greatest sinners in this 
respect. It is trad that the text had become very early unintelligible, 
«nd ii is doubtful if in the absence of the light furnished by the recently 
•discovered Jaimii^Iyajlwahooana anybody could have made much with the 
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oorniptly preserved text. Bat in the light of that disoovery and on tha> 
lines suggested by Herteli it Is now possible to attempt a fresh edition of ^ 
the whole Chapter. This is what I have done below. I have noted all* 
the pubHlhed variants in the printed editions and reproduce the more 
important of them in the foot-notes. In a f^w oases 1 have ventured 
oonjeetoral emen.4eMon indicating it as such, I give my o4a English 
translation of the Chapter at the end. After that it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to explain and annotate the text or to defend my interpretation 
wbei^e it differs from my predecessors. One or two points, howeveri call* 
fpr a special remark. 

The text of the reply given by the Soul who is to mount up to the 
higher worlds, and which Hertel finds senseless and unmetrioal, can be 
made to yield sense and form a tolerably metrioal line if, like the 
alternative readings Dhanur hastad *’ and " Dandam hastad ” cited 
by Windisoh (Op. Oit. p. 12ff.) we understand here the alternative read- 
ings dvddasj^mdso dvddasena pUrd** and ** trayodaia»ma$o trayodahna 
pitrd," The point of comparison is not the mysterious or ayonija birtb 
aa of the thirteenth intercalary month from the twelve months of the 
year, as Hertel understands it in agreement with Windisoh, — the upama 
would hardly be possible or normal — but the plain fact of the twelfth or the 
thirteenth month of the year (as the case may be) being the very last of 
the year. The Soul in effect makes the reply : " I am he that is being 
born and reborn, and have now reached the last of my births on the 
earth below. Hence do ye lead me upwards to Immortality The 
text as I have ooostituted and interpreted it has the merit of saving the 
author of the Upaoisad itself from the rather serious charge of having 
misunderstood the sense of these traditional replies, which were nearer to 
his times than they are to our oldest commentator. 

Oar text prespnts another example of such alternative readings in 
the sentence “ Tam itvd samprativido majjanii It is not to be trans- 
lated with Hertel as, " Korn men an ibn dagegen Leute, welobe nur an 
die Gegenwart glauben, so geben sie in ihm unter — aa though samprati 
were one word ; because, people who think only of the passing moment 
will not be in the first ^lace permitted to reach the shore of this lake in 
guegtion. I believe that sampratividah stands for t^mvidah plus prati^ 
viddh or the accordant and discordant thoughts, the '*dvandvas ” of the 
piput hif^iself to be mentioned shortly below in this very text. Ti^eso are 
Irowppd in the lake and he becomes dvandvdtUa, Oomij^re ^Iso t^ 
tilfrd pAde of the second stanza of reply. How suoh alternative readings 
aie written one oye^ the liead of the other in Mss. apd what fate such 
apperseiipk ipeet is no news to those thsP grp aocustopsed to degl 
frith Indian M|s, t 

Eor the rest, 1 allow the ra-idited tex;t and Its tfapslation tp 
apeak for liMisisolfOS. . « 

t 
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Sl«nfl5wiw: I 


f »irffirr!il%*48PTJTr>T an^ «tl i ?t ? 3^ 
jr/Sram «Tr 5 iq^ 1 n ?TWiT>ra® in® 1 ssrr#® 

?rf?t qfk=i; *n ’>ir?ii%, aiwrair ii«ir ?iFr, *n®l% 

wrw?fii^ I ?r 5 Nr=n 1 Jn^^erle? 1 ?^r=ir 4 3 ® 3 iJfti% 1 ® 5 
f^eROTw?? qn«® 1 iwiecflii; w nf^wno^ i ^r 

ijHri^ I I ^i( ?ii«n?msft 3 r ?r»: 

I nfJfwn I ® 5 ®ftcqit&i/^ nrfpmft * 
1 ?r 1 ninffsf^* >fi«w it ?r iih*® 
gimr: 1 ^ ?ir inli«rrjO^ it \ 11 


« ?tii^ I i ^ ^ 

*I«®^ I %lt uM: gil«J aifCIfq^ I rlH 1 ? 1 %or® I 

3«l| ®tq>W sre 1 a q: rwl^^jar^sq 

it a ii?n5 ife’ljir qi^ 1 fr ^ ^ ii lajff qr 

qr 5rrl^ qr f^ft qr [q?cr^® qr] q^'ir ir 

g^ qr arwrt ir ^5 ^5 ?«ir^ nqrrqriq^ qqr®i q«nftqrqt 1 

rwrna I a ir^wrri:— 

“ ^ajorrsait ?a artw q^?5nfi. i^jap. fisqrqa: 1 
a *rr ^ ^^i^qeq gar qral araft ar fSM^a® ”11 


1 - V. 1 , qprqklSr: 

2 V. 1 . 5 riti 
3 . V. 1 . g?iti%, gsrrita 

4 1 . . ■ ^ ^"N^- 

. V. I. ssrumiw^ s^fj«rrffT« 

6 . V. 1 . at aijimar; 

6 . V. 1 . "q^f a 


7 . V. 1 . q«rawr: 

8. V. 1. Om. qasr ar ; also 
the order varies. 

9. V. 1. 

etc. The reading ad^jpt- 
ed is a conjecture. 
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“ H stphth’® afwm»Ti^ — h— 

sRRtprrm sRtw!T mt 

?t ?tft\ sift 511^55 ?I'*l 5R?rfts?9W aTW^«R. II 


\R ^ ?n7H S| [ g ^ I^S^iT ” — 

“ f^ti^ftft”— ?rnfti55r% II II 

^ cRniRiq«rr'^i^^rf>»nn^ft, ^ «ng^4», 

^r [^T ^ ^ si^nqft^, ^ 

\ Ji5r^5F»j: I ?iFT 5 wr tRW ^ir^fqjRid g|^ 

ftsRir fiftpil fa?;, «TS3r” ^mJUURi^tmrqrRft^swftl 
shiifrfi, ft^ qft^, ft*q8f^Ri^<i "‘ftrfisn; q%:, ftqr^^ 
% iTR#, sifter “q g^qioqi^RFqqft'^nRrft*® I 

srRRErpqrqqlaiTCfRftsRqr i amRft?:»T*5ft;*® I 

^ ?i5rr iirwiqT%, *w ftsf^t qr arq sriq?? q? 3i*i 
^ ^ft«i?rift II ^ II 


^ qws?r?Tr«i'^i:^frsiftqfti®^ 5id ?raqr^- 

5wr: 5r<t qft qrft^^cir: ?Tci =f»ri:«Tf: i # 

\ 5iin^r^orftfiqi% | ?r qfrr®qir?'ir[®5^ w ftsi**! ^* 


10. V. 1. ^TR ; most mss. 
the word, which is 
restored as a conjec- 
ture. 

•11, 12 V. 1. 5R5ftqTq« and 
Obviously 
they are two alternative 
readings. I restore the 
metre ex- conj. 

13 v; 1. 

•14. V. 1. arranr 

15. V. 1. Om. V ^rftsral# 

16. V. 1. qftp, sftfeiT I The 


reading adopted is to be 
explained as a double 
samdhi,' % 

17. V. 1. qraR, wasq 

18. V. 1. "eswrassqr 

19. V. 1. aTRqffr, 3nq«f^ 

20. V. 1. 1 q *rrft, % =q amift 

21. V. 1. 5Rr: changed to qR: 
ex. conj. 

22. i. 1. "ftqr »Rwftr 

23. V. 1. 5|ftqR|i?r 

• 24. V. 1. «OT, qprr, ^ I The 
order also difiers. 

m 
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I ^ 9TRWK I i inwrr^®® i 
*i55r^i ^ ^rr^T^ra g|5iH%fl5T:” i 
^ I i ^if i ?t^®?r- 

W*® • Sra’TJ 1*^*1 I 

?RisTr ?:«T=Er% si9?^y^5rn^i% q4t^ gi^- 

^ 'ErahSt ?'5Ff^ I « ^ ^gi!3t w 

II « II 

W aniT^F# faj # ^IFFW: I ^ aTR«^ 

5irs3T ?T ^?r; sr^5rr% | arm^sqq^r^qrqtnT 

\ ?r q^i% i ?t arrn^^snqtft ■5i?ifi^*?nqwR- 

I ^ qi^ it 5r5FRr;^® qr^f^ I ^r , 

, aiiq’s^lr ^=qa5nnTfi«?^, qi^ a^rniftq^ 

\ =qRd qid 3T^ i m q?r qsRT 

1 ^ ^q?qRr i ^ ariq^ggqitcilsr^T q4^ i ^ qior: i 
^ *r^w qi^, «ft^^r 'qrqfr, 
s 9F=i^, qi=q«f ?iF*n^ q qi=^raiqifq^°, 

^iqmq qq?q?;qgfiqtsq^«fq:®S sft^qq^oR. i 
?q%ig qfnta | Sl^^qf^Riq^qW 3TRtfI% 1 3 qnT?^’’ I 
U q qi%swiFi; II II 

“ sR§’:^qrn^swrq;Rri'!il%: ^gsit *nq^^ ^:, m- 

c^iiFT grRq gq^qicqr i gqw g^iwrf^ l q?e5Ri% 

^ ^S?qi%T ” I qqff I ^Rqfiil% wr?i^ I J% ?f?I(|^ 

Hcqfqf^ I qiq^-q^J qg , 3 t«t q^iaj qMIJq 


26. V. lA^qrfJi” 

26. V. 1. 

27. To be explaineii as in 

note 16. • 

28. V. 1. 33^, SSfit, SRq- " 

29. ^3r: #and qq: change 


place in some mss- 

30. V- 1. srq^qraR 

31. V. 1-3’qT^q:, I The 
reading adopted is Sx. 
conj. 

32. V. 1. saiT ? 
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% mK II ^ w — 

^ swi^ ^Prtinrfr JTfis^ II I ] 

gun? ^ it i 

%5T 5T3H«nftf^, >R^rf^ I ^ i ^ 

t jrnit^^ I %?r i %5r 5rs?rf^, 

«^i%5ri^i %JTRw#fit, I %5T f??rr«n- 

I 51%, I wffR snnftis- 

^ q^itfh I 51%, qr^rwrrfitf^ i ^ ^irnsq 

«Bwri^, sii^l%fir wni i i ?Tt % ^ % ^t^5% 

I *iT ^iiofi 5?n%??rT ^ 3r?T% ?fT 5«rffe 

% s?j^ ?i';p^|q<?it?iiv#ii 

11 ffir ^rifraJTiw^ 5T«q[^5«ini: || \ \\ 


88. The portion iu the 
* brackets is omitted in 
some mss., and probably 
is an interpolation. 


34. 1. ?r*n?T^l in most 

mss. ^he misleotion 
is, qilite natural. 



KAOBHlTAKIBRlHHAN0PAHI9&0. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

Translation. 

Oltta, the SOD oi Gangs, about to offer a sacrifice, chose Aro^i [for 
his Hot^]. The latter sent his son S^etaketu to officiate. As he arrived, 
[Oitra] asked : " Soo of Gautama, lest you might not put me into the 
wrong-world {alohe) ^ [I ask,] is* it closed up Uamrtam), the world into 
which you are going to put me, or is there some other egress from it ? 
He replied, " I know this not ; well, let me ask the Teacher.*' So he 
went back to his father and asked, So-and-so he inquires of me; how shall 
I^reply ? He said, “ I too do not know this. After having completed 
the [normal course of our] studies, it is in the [learned] assemblies that we 
receive whatever [instruction] they give us Dome let us both go." He 
went up to Oitra, the son of Ganga, samtdhg in hand, saying, " I approach 
thee [as a pupil]." To him he replied, " Worthy of Brahma-knowledge are 
you. 0 Gautama, in that you did not affect pride. Gome : I shall indeed 
make you know." 1 

He said : Whoso depart from this world, they all go just to the 
Moon. With their life* breaths [the Moon] waxes in the earlier fortnight. 
In the latter fortnight he causes them to be born. It is the gateway of 
the World of Heaven, this Moon. Whoso givea [proper] reply to him, 
him he sets free [to gb to the higher worlds] ; but whoso does not give the 
reply, him he showers down here [upon the earth] after transforming 
himself into rain. This one is [then] born here, be *it as a worm, as a 
moth, as a fish, as a bird, as a tiger, as a lion, [as a wild-boar], as a serpent 
(? parasvd), as a man, or as anyone else, in all the various places in 
accordance with his Work or his Knowledge. As one arrives ha asks 
him, Who are you ? Him one 9, might reply : 

"From the Illustrious-one (the Moon), the fifteenfold, the [new-] 
born Lord of the World of the Manes, 0 ye Seasons, the 
seed was gathered. 

Do jil. then, send me*OD into a male progenitor, and with the help 
of the male agent deposit me into the mother." 

p- 

1. Oe, separating mA from lolee, we can translate; now that you are going to gut 
tne into Some 9otld [by yonr offloiating at this saorifloe] . 

9. I follot the interpsstation luggeited by Hertel. The distinction intended is 
between the upitapw^a and the ampetapii^va* 

S. Thia Anl is liabla to lebltth. 
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[Or tba reply might be :} 


twelfth 


“ I am be tbab is being horn and reborn as tbe thineeuth 

from tbe ISi^sfcfa Father [thO Year]— 

This I know welt and am asamed against tbe contrary : tberefore^ 
ye Seasons, band me over to Deatblessness.’* 


[To which may be added :] *' With that Troth, with that Fervour, I am 

myself the Season, tbe Child of the Seasons ”, Who art thou ? ” — " I 
am thyself He sets this one free. 2 

He now gains this Davayana-patb and reaches tbe World of Agni, 
[thence] the World of Vayu, the World olf Varuija, [the World of Aditya.l 
iihe World of Indra, the World of Prajapati, [finally,] the World of 
Brahma. In this World of Brahma there is the lake Ara, the moments 
[spent on the borders of it] subduing all desires {i$ti-ha]. There is also 
the river Vijara (ageless), the tree Ilya, tbe spot Saliaja (tbe source of th^ 
^existence isat)^ mergence (fa), and emergence (;a) of everything), the 
residence Aparajita (unassailable), with Indra and Praj&pati as the two 
door-keepers. Also the audience-chamber ipramita) called Vibhu^ the 
throne Vicak^and (reason), the couch Amiiauidh (endless splendour). 
Here also the beloved Mdnasi (power of mind) with her counterpart the 
Odk^u^i (power of vision), weaving [garlands] after having collected flowers 
produced- by-the-Gosmic- Spirit {vairdjagdni) . There are besides Ambah 
and Ambayavih as nymphs and Ambayah as tbe dancing -attendants 
{na(yah). To such a World one who knows thus [to make the proper 
reply] comes. Him the Brahma quickly advances [to meet] thinking, ' It 
is on account of my own glory that he has attained the Vijara river ; 
may he never become aged’. 3 


Five hundred < nymphs approach him, one hundred with fruits 
in their bands, one hundred with ointments in their hands, one 
hundred with garlands in their hands, one hundred with garments 
in their hands, one hundred with perfumes in their hands. Him they 
adorn with Brabmio adornments. Adorned with Brahmic adornments 
and knowing the Brahman he advances towards Brahma. He comes up 
to the Ara lake and crosses it beyond by tbe mind only. In crossing it 
(yt. having crossed it) all his accordant and discordant thoughts are 
drowned underneath. He approaches the Moments that subdud all 
desires : they fly away from hinc He then gains the Vijar^ river and 
*oro8ses it also by the mind. And then be shakes off all good and bad 
aotions. . His dear relatives appropriate the good deeds, and the enimioal 
ones tbe bad deeds. And like unto a man who, i^hile driving in a chariot, 
would turn backwards to look upon the two chariot- wheuils, even so be looks 
back [as things of tbe past] upon the day and the night, the good and the 


4. He tiansoeodB, in other words, tbe limitations of Time*o 
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bad aotioDB, and all duals whatsoever. And so he, knowing the Brahman, 
and freed from the good deeds and freed from the bad deeds, advances 
towards Brahma. 4 

Ho comes op to the tree’ Ilya and the fragrance of Brahfnan enters 
into him. He comes to the spot Sallaja and the flavoor of Brahman 
enters into him. He comes to the residence Aparajita and the splendour 
of Brahman eaters into him. He comes upon Indra and Prajapati, the 
two door-keepers, and they ran away before him. He gains the audience- 
chamber Vibhu and the glory of Brahman enters into him. He advances 
to the throne Vioakeaua with the Brhat and the Bathantara Samans as 
its front legs and Syeta and Naudhasa [Samans] as its rear legs, with 
Vairupa and Vairaja [Samans] as the length-wise joining-pieces and with 
Sakvara and Eaivata [Samans] as the cross-wise joining- pieces. That is 
Beason, because it is with [the help of] Beason that one sees. He pro- 
ceeds onwards to the couch Amitaujas. That is Life. Of it the Past 
^ and the Future are the front legs and Splendour and Sustenance the rear 
legs ; the two head-pieces are the Bhadra and the Yajnayajniya [Samans] 
and the two lengthwise pieces the Brhad and the Bathantara [Samans] 
awhile Boas and Samans [in general] form the warp and the Yajus * 
formolse the woof [of the webbing]. The Soma-stalks ^ constitute the 
mattress, the Udgitha the spreading-cloth, and Sri (glory) the cushion. 
Upon it is Brahma seated. One who knows all this touches it even with 
his feet and mounts it up. Him Brabma asks, who art thou ? Unto 
him the reply should be : 5 

I am the Season, the Child of Seasons, sprung from the womb of 
infinite-space (Akasa) as the seed in the wife, the quintessence of 
the Year, and the Self in each and every being. Thou art also the Self in 
each and every being, so that what Thou art that I am.” He asks him, 
Who then am I ; one should reply. Thou art Truth. — What is this so- 
called Truth Whatever is other than the God/ and the Vital-breaths, 
that is Sat (existence), the Gods and the Vital-breaths make up the 
Tyat (the beyond) : these two, when expressed in a single speech, form the 
SaUtyam (Satyam), which is one with all this that exists.” So he in effect 
replies ' Thou art all this.' 6 [This has been declared in the following 
9ik-Btanza. 

" With the Yajus for his belly, the Saman for his head, and the 
* Bk for his form : he the Immutable ; • 

Se is to be known as the Brahma, the Great Sage consisting of 
Brahma(Veda).”] 

B, These two Bima-Aelodies have already figured under another role. We ezpeot 
some new names hare, but cetbaps the repetition of an earlier olause may have^ousted 

the real olause. . ^ 

6. Or, we oan translate, taoofi-baanis. 

I » * • 
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Ho Mks him ; With what will yoo aogaira my maMoUni ^iamea ? 
With PraQa, ha ahoold raply. — With what the neatar onea? With tha 
mind. -- With what the female names ? With apeoeh* -^ With what tha 
odours ? With the Nose. — With what the ooloura ? With tha eya. 
With what the sounds ? With the ear, — With what the food-juioes ? 
With the tongue. — With what the aotions ? With the two hands. ~ With 
what the pleasure-pain? With the body. With what the joy, the 
bliss, "the projeny? With the generatiye-organ, — With what the 
walkings? With the feet.— With what the thoughts, the knowledge, the 
desires ? With the intelleot itself, he should reply. At that He tells 
him : What was indeed my world, this here is now thine. What con- 
stitutes the triumph of Brahma, what His, omnipresence, that triumph 
he wins, that omnipresence he attains who knows thus— who knows 
-thus. 7 

In THB KAnpilAEIBBAHHANOPANIgiAD 
FBOM THE ^iNEHiYANlBANTAEA, 

HERB BNDS THB FlBST CHAPTBB. 



T9B TEACHERS OF THE UPANI9ADS 

BY 

Mr. U. 0. BHATTACHARYA. 

A distinofcion oaD easily be drawn between an author aud a teaoher. 
In the history of auoient times, examples are not rare of a teacher being 
a different person from an author. The Bhagavadgiba is one suoh 
example. The author of the Gllta. — i.e., the person who reduced it to 
writing and gave it the form it ha*8, was, according bo all traditions, Vyasa* 
the author of the Mahabharata : but the teachings, even the majority of 
the verses in the book, fell, we are told, from the lips of Lord Kr^^a* 
Says ^ridhara : 

• " Tatra ca prayaiah §flkr^namukhdd vinisrtdn eva ibhdn 

alihhaU kdn cit tat-sahgataye svayam ca vyaracayat” ^ 

which means, He (Vyasa) mainly wrote down the slokas which oaihe 
from the mouth of ^rikr^pa ; some, however, he himself also composed 
.for supplying the links.” 

Similarly, Sankara says on the same point : 

" Tam dharmam bhagavatd yathopadi$tam Veda-vydsah sarvainah 
bhagavdn Gitdkhyaih saptabhih sloka*sataih upaniba- 
bandha” 

which means that the teaching belongs to K^spa but the authorship of 
the slokas belongs to Vyasa. 

One more example from the West would suffice to establish our 
position. We know that Socrates was a great* teaoher but not at 
all an author. Christ himself was a great teaoher but his doctrines were 
reduced to writing later on by others. 

It is, therefore, just possible that the teaoher of a cult and the author 
of a book on the same, need not be an identical person. 

The Upani^ads speak of various teachers- Yajnavalky a, Janaka, 
Ajata-datru, Satya-Kama Jabala,Satya-Kama l^aibya, Pravahapa Jaihali, 
^vflftlvatara, and a host of others ; accounts are given of their teachings, 
of synods and symposia ; of brisk and lively dialogues between rival 
teachers aSd between teachers and intending disciples. But who are the 
authors of these accounts ? Are they the teachers themselves ? 

A writer referring *to himself by name as a third person, is not 
t altogether unkno#n in Ancient India. Bather it is the usual oustem ; 
perhaps it is a kind of modesty : the authors placing themselves on the 
. same level as others whom they were criticising. Thus we find in the 

• 
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Vodanta-Sutra, BadarayaRa referring to himself as so says Badaraya9a’’'i 
just as he refers to Jaimini, Auduiomi, Asmarathya, Kasakrtsna and^ 
others. G^n it be so with the authors of the Upanisads ? 

Again, the author very often keeps himself in the back ground. It 
is the principles that matter with them, and not the persons. Truth can 
tell its own tale : the person giving it out, is immaterial. Gan it be the 
same with the authors of the UpaniKads? 

The question that faces us, therefore, is : Are the authors of the 
Upanieads the same persons as those whose names appear in the body of 
the texts, or are they differeDt persons, who simply give an account of 
what they learnt from others and did not consider themselves of import- 
ance enough to deserve any further notice even from themselves ? 

The first hypothesis seems impossible in the present case. 

For, when we find in the same book, e,Q, the Brbadarapyaka or the , 
Ghandogya, accounts of different conferences held at different places and 
diverse discourses given by diverse teachers, it would be preposterous to 
suppose that all these men put their heads together and wrote the book.* 
The author of the hook, therefore, is almost certainly, some other person. 
He may have been one of the persons mentioned in the book — perhaps 
the one whose doctrines the book prefers to all others ; but it is more 
likely that he is not. It is more probable that the composition took place 
later on and is due to other hands. 

The authors of the compositions that have come down to us, may, 
therefore, be reasonably separated from the teachers whose doctrines the 
books deal with. That done, we turn to the second question, viz., who 
were the teachers of the Upanisads? Who started the cult and pro- 
pounded the dootrine8«.of the Upanisads? 

The question is not so much about individuals as about classes 
or castes. 

Perhaps we shall never know the individual or individuals who started 
the:oult, just as history will never know the mao wbo discovered the use of 
fire. We do not even know wbo introduced the worship of the various gods 
and goddesses in ancient society — Eastern or Western. But something 
can oertaiihy be known as to the sort of men wbo ushered the Upanisadio 
doctrines into existence. « 

Were they Brahmins or non-Brahmins ? 

^ solution of this question may be attempted ^om two kinds^ 
of evidence: 

<i) the intemallevidenoe of the Upani9ad8 themselyes ; and 

f t 
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,, (ii) eztornai evideooe gathered from elsewhere, such as the Paranas, 
the Mahabharata, etc,, 

abali confine ourselves here to the first kind of evidenoe. ^ 

Scholars like Deuspen, Garbe, etc., have started the theory that the 
Upanieadio cult is essentially of K<?atriya origin and that the Br&hmins 
4 )Dly adopted it later on. But Indian writers, e,g.. Prof. Das Gupta 
(History of Indian Philosophy), are inclined to take the traditional view 
that all learning in Hindu Society was primarily due to the BrAbmins 
and the other castes, especially the Ksatriyas, only took an active and 
intelligent interest in it ; and so, the Upani^ads, too, owe their origin to 
the Brahmins. 

The reasons in favour of the first view, may be summed up 
. as follows : — 

(a) The Protestant character of the Upani^ads. T|;^ey imply a 

breach with the Vedio religion, more or less complete. The 
Vedio gods are depreciated or are shown to owe their origip 
and their power to the higher reality, m., Brahma. The 
Vedio cult of karma is either regarded as useless, or, at 
least only a preliminary of doubtful utility to the attain- 
ment of true knowledge. It is Avidyd — Apara Vidyd— 
leads to Prey a but not to Sreya (of. Isa 10 , 11 ; Kena 
I. 4 ; I. 5*9 , 3 & 4 ; Katha 2nd Yalli ; Mupdaka 1 ; otc. 
Compare also Gita II. 46). 

[b) The second and more important argument in support of the 

theory, is to be found in certain anecdotes contained in the 
Upani’eads themselves. These give instances of a Brahmin 
approaching a K^atriya, like a disciple approaching a 
preceptor, for instruction in Brahmft-Yidya. We propose 
to analyse this evidenoe here. 

In the first place, we ought to remember that there is nothing 
improbable in the suggestions of Garbe. The K^atriyas were not Sudras. 
They were entitled to read the Yedas ; read them as a matter of fact; 
Iterformed vedio ceremonies ; and there were ceremonies which they alone 
.could perform, e.g.^ Bajasuya ; and they always took an active interest 
in intellectual speculation. They have supplied great teadhers them- 
.selves e.#^, Krspa, the speaker of the Gita was a K^atriya ; Bhi$ma was 
An erudite man. The Courts of E^atriya Kings were seats of learning 
.and they were great patrons of learned men (of. Janaka, in Br. Up. and 
elsewhere : and also Ifiababbarata Santi-Parva Oh. 218 " Tasya sma sat- 
Him aodrya vasahti sataiam gehe **} : — The Mahabharata itself was spoken 
At a ceremony performe<l by a Ksatriya Prince and was only repeated at 
;!Kaimilarapya at the essembly of the Brahmans. And lastly, Important 
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reform-moTeaienfcs were iDengtirfttad by the Eeatriyas, tbt greatest of'* 
whioh was, of ooarse, that of Baddha» who was a Eeatriya Friooe. 

Bat this abetraot possibility does not prove that the teaoberS of the 
Upanieads were E^atriyas. Nor are passages like B^. I. iv. 11 — TaemOit 
EetUfdt param ndeti tasmat hrahmanah hatriyam adhmidt i^date/’are* 
of much importanoe ; for they only repeat the simple faot that the rulers 
of the land were Esatriyas. 

Even the exolamatlon of Aidtaiatru (B^ IL i, repeated in Eaneftaki 
IV. i) that * people run to Janaka *--Jamka iti vai Jandh dhdvantUi — in 
eonneetion with Brahmavidya, does not prove more than the faot that the 
Court of Janaka was the re 89 rt of many men learned in Brahmavidyd. 
This is confirmed by Br. 3rd and 4th Chaps, and Mababbarata, ^anti 
Parva, etc. 

The Protestant obaraoter of the XJpanisads does not necessarily prove 
tha| the teiehers were K^atriyas : The revolt might have been started# 
by one sect of Brabmapas against another. The phenomenon is not un- 
knpwn in history. The story of Ssnkaraoarya and Mapdana Misra where 
Jndna and Karma come to a sharp oonfilot, is one of the latest examples. 

We require more positive evidence however for bolding that the 
teachers of the XJpanisads were K^atriyas. Let us now examine the 
anecdotes (Akhyayikas). 

(i) The story of Balaki and Ajatasatru (Br. II. i ; Eaueitaki lY. i). 
This story certainly shows that a proud Brahmin had to confess that 
Brahma ha had not known ; and ultimately he actually did receive 
instruction from a Ksatriya. That the K^atriya instructor protested 
against the Brahmin becoming a regular disciple and gave the instruction 
without the formality of initiation (Upanayana), perhaps only indicates 
that be was not devoid of the formal courtesy due to the superior caste. 
It is a case of the teacher being a K^atriya. The anecdote finds place in 
two Upanisads and cannot be lightly disposed of as a myth. 

(ii) The story of Svetaketu Arupeya [Br. VI. ii ; Cb. V. iii ; also 
Kaus> 1 (slightly varied]. The story occurs in three Upanieads, and 
oanpot be a mere myth. [The three accounts agree substantially ; the 
only difference worth noticing is that in the Kacsitaki, it is Oitra Gargyd- 
yapt instead of Pravahapa Jaibal! as in the other two Upanieads, to 
whose ooifirt (Samiti or parUad) Svetaketu goes. In ail these accounts, 
Svetaketu, the son of Arupi, has to confess that be does not%now tbe^ 
mysteries of Deva^ydna and Piir-ydna\ and he goes back to his 
lather who has been his instructor, for the answer of the questions 
wbieb his Eeatriya friend [Bdjanya-homdhu] nskshim. The father to0»^ 
frankly admits that he too never knew th^ thie|s^ and appro- 
aches the Esatriya friend and receives instmiklion fron him.] MePS* 
loo, ws have the example of a Esalriya teaeberr Not only J^t^ but- 
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ftbe Eoitrlfi mAket a tary signifioant remark while admtiliiig the old 
Brahmin to his dlsoipleship. "This knowledge,*’ says he, ''nem 
before wae impartod to a Brahmin ; il has all along belonged to the 
Eeatriyas ; yon are the first Brahmin to reoeire it '*-*-0h. V*iii-7! ["/gam 
m prak tvaUah pur a vidyd Brdhmandn gacchati**, — Oh. Y-iii-7. I yam 
vidyd itah purvam na kasmin cana brdhmane uvdsa, — VI. ii*8.] 

What is this *Yidya' that the K^atriya King imparts to his Brahmin 
dlsoiide ? Is it only that which is covered by the five questions that he 
put to his son, Svetaketu or, does it cover the whole of Brahma vidy a ? 
The answer is immaterial ; we cannot really expect that one single teacher 
developed all the doctrines that are to be found in the Upani^ads. But 
the outstanding fact is that an old Brahmin whose son was old enough to 
preside over the performance of Yedio ceremonies, (of. Kaa^. 1. 1.) — 
such a Brahmin was ignorant of these truths ; and had to learn from a^ 
Eeatriya Prince. • 

Did the Brahmin become an actual disciple formally initiated ? The 
Kaueitaki says he did : — sa ha samit-pdnih citram gdrgydyanim prati^a^ 

« krame updydnlti ; but the language of the Br. is somewhat uncertain : • 

Upaimi aham bhavantam iti vdcd aha updyankrtyd uvdsa*' 

— which Sankara explains to mean that it was only a verbal declaration 
and not an actual performance of the services of an ordinary disciple ; for 
this was all that a pupil of a higher caste had to do in case he had to learn 
anything from a teacher of a lower caste ; Sankara further suggests that 
it was a kind of * dpad-dharma ’ ; he actually uses the word ' dpadi 

Both the Br. and the Gh., however, emphasise the fact that tho 
Brahmin was very importunate : ' sa ha Krchri vabhuva '—says the Oh. 

But does it really matter if the Brahmin underwent all the formalities 
of ordinary intiation or not ? He did become a jpupil and learnt from 
a Keatriya. 

(iii) The story of Uddalaka Arupi (Gh. 6th Ohap.) Evidently, this 
is the same person as the father of Svetaketu in the 5tb Ohap. It is he 
who received instruction in Brahmavidya from Pravabapa Jaibali ; now 
that he is well up in the learning, be calls his son Svetaketu to himself 
and instructs him ; his teaching is summed up in the famous formula 
" Tattvamasi ^oetaketo ” 

Of course, here it is a Brahmin giving instruction to a Bfiahmin. But 
the mpst significant fact is that this great and successful teacher of 
Brahmavidya, whose doctrine of identity (Tattvamasi) has become the 
by*word of Vedanta Phibsophy, is said, in the preceding chapter of the 
Ohandogya, to haveliimself received instruction in Brahmavidya from a 
Eeatriya PjeUbe. * 

Oan toidre be ivny doubt about the identity of the man ? TRiere is ntf 
zoom^or any. The* son is Svetaketu Arupeya, as before ; and tt|e father 
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is Ara^i ; Ihe appearanoa of the parsonic nama Uddalaka, instead of the 
gotra ’ name ' gotama ' makes no diflferenoe ; for in Oh. V. xvii this 
Uddalaka is addressed by King Kskaya as * Gotama *• (Note : this 
Uddalaka Irurii is also said to be the teaoher of Vajasaneya YajSavalkya 
B?. VI, iii. 7 and also of several others ; Oh. V. xi. 

(iv) The story of Pravahana Jaibali and two others (Oh. I. viii-ix). 

The name is the same as that of the Ksatriya iostruotor of Uddalaka 
Impi (Oh. V. iii) and there is no reason why he should not be the same 
person. 

Here two Brahmins who pretended to be clever (Kusaldh) in Udgitha 
were shown to possess only a superficial knowledge and the true know- 
ledge was imparted to them by the K^atriya Pravahapa. 

(v) The story of the King Kaikeya and several Brahmins (Oh. V. xi) 

It is a, very significant anecdote. Five well-to-do {Mahdidla) 
Brahmins^ well-versed in Vedic lore iMahdsrotriya) bad a disoussion among 
tf^emselves as to what is soul and what Brahma. Having failed to arrive 
at a' conclusion, they approached Uddalaka Arupi presumably the same as^ 
the father of Svetaketu. He shifts them on to King Kaikeya Asvapati 
by name, and himself accompanies them. 

This Uddalaka on another occasion (Cb. V. iii) received instruction on 
Pitrydna &o., from Pravahapa. Now he, along with several others, goes 
Ik) a second Keatriya. All six wait upon the King in the manner of a 
disciple {Samit-pdnayah purvdnhe praticaktamire) and are instructed. 

This is an indubitable case of a Keatriya owning elderly Brahmins 
as pupils, though the instruction was given without the formal ceremony 
of initiation itdn ha anupaniya eva etad uvdoa), 

(vi) The story of Budila and Janaka (Br. V, xiv-8.) 

This Budila Asyatarasvi was one of the five who went to Uddalaka 
Ampi (See Oh. V, xi) and were taken to King Asvapati Kekaya. 

Here in the Br. he was asked a question by King Janaka, which 
'he could not answer ; and Janaka gave him the answer. The fellow seems 
to have been a vain pedant and was destined to meet with rebuffs every- 
where. At least twice, bis ignorance was removed by Keatriyas— once by 
King Kaikeya and again \)y King Janaka. 

(vii) The story of Satyakama Jabali (Oh. IV. v-14). 

This is a well-known story. Batyakama’s father is not known — be is 
the illegitimate son of his mother. He was i^mitted formally to 
Brahmavidya by a Brahmin of the Gautama clan, Haridrumata by name. 
What Is more significant, however, is that, later on, he himself became 
a great teaoher, and taught, perhaps amongst others, Upakoeala, the son 
^ Eamala. 
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Ife Is febt example of a toaohar being one who oonld nxA be regarded as 
-a regular Brahmin. 

If these stories had stood by themselves, a very strong ease^could be 
made out in favour of the theory of E^striya origin of the Upanisads. 
With regard to the meaning of the two- fold path (Dve srti) of pitT-yana 
and Deva yana^ the meaning of Gayatri. of Udgibha, &o., Brahmins goto 
Ksatriyas, for instruotion. To this may be added the suggestion that the 
Upanieads imply a breach with the Vedio religion of saorifioes, and the 
eonolusion would be almost irresistible that these books arose among non- 
Brahmin olasses — almost certainly among Ksatriyas. 

But the Protestant character is a very gradual development. In fact, 
the Upanieadic doctrines primarily develop round some vedio cere* 
mony such as Asvamedha (Gf. Br. I. i), or soma Vedio text such as the 
Gayatri (Cf. Br. V. xiv. 8) : and very often it' is at a Vedio saorifioe that 
learned men assemble and hold the discussion (Of. Br. Gh. III).« The fling 
iCt the Vedio Gode. as we And in the Kena and the contemptuous descrip- 
tion of Vedio lore as Apara Vidya, as we And in the Katha, Mupdaka and • 
algo Oh. Ohap. VII, may, therefore, be considered to be a later growth. 
Besides, as already suggested the protest in itself does not prove that 
those who revolted against the empty formalism of ritualistic religion, 
were necessarily non-Brahmins. 

Again, in addition to the anecdotes referred to above, there are still 
others which give other accounts of the origin of the Upanisadic Brahma- 
vidya. 

In the first place, the doctrines of the Upanisads are attributed to 
guperhuman sources also. In Gh. VIII. vii. 2, Indra 
among the Gods and Virooana among demons, go to 
Prajapati for instruotion. In Gh^ VIII. xv. 1, we are 
told that this Vidya was first imparted by Brahma to Prajapati and by 
the latter to Manu, and by Manu to men. 

In the Katha, Naciketa learns Brahmavidya from Yama, the god of 
the nether world. 

In Br. V. ii, we are told that men, demons and gods, all children 
of Prajapati, receive instruction from the father. [Gf. also the vamsas 
Br, II. viand IV. vi.] 

In Mjpdaka I. i, Brahma the first among the gods, is the instructor 
and he imparted his knov^edge to his eldest son, Atharva ; and hence 
to others. 

In Taittiriya III. f Bb^gu goes to Varupa, bis father, for Brahma- 
'Vidya# • 

In Svetasvatara VI.31, the ^gi acquired a knowledge of Brahma 
4by dint of jienanoe and foy the grace of the gods. 
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In 1. 1, Aevn^tnn dbMntfl tlin fcndwlddlga Itom 

PafftDi69^hi. 

In^Kf^hiiitemuftt Nfitnd* goni Brabrnfi (or instrodtion. 

In the Heyagrire, loo, Narada in inatmotad by Brahma. 

The Muktika is a dialogue between Haiiamat and B&ma, who, though 
a Eaatriya, waa deified. 

These and aimllar aoeonnta, though they do not eatabliah any 
definite oonoluaion, eertainly suggest that Brahmavaidya was not the 
special property of any olaas or oaate. Here we find the tendenoy which 
became more pronounced later on, to. regard the Vedanta*Vidya, as 
revealed in the same way as the Vedas proper were. 

But revelation took place through human agencies, and it is not 
proved that the agency selected in this particular case, could not belong 
to the EsMriya class. ^ 

The anecdotes which support the Esatriya origin, 

^ Contrary oaaeB. however, more than matched by anecdotes of 

an opposite nature. 

(i) The Jabala begins with the name of Brhaspati — who spoke to 
Yajnavalkya. Then Yajnavalkya is the main teacher, who answered 
enquiries from Atri and Janaka and others. 

(ii) In the Jabali Upanl^ad, Jabali is questioned by Paippaladi 
and gives an account of how be obtained the knowledge. He obtained 
it, he says, from Sadanana, who got it from Isana and he obtained it by 
worship {wpasana). 

(iii) In the Brhajjabala Upaniead, the enqui^r is one Bhusunda 
by name and the teacher is Ealagni-rudra (ii, iii, iv and vi Brahmapa). 

In the seventlte Brahmapa of the same book, the name of Janaka 
occurs as a learner, and the teacher is Tajnavalkya. Some information 
Janaka obtained from Yi^pu himself, to whom be repaired with 
Faippalada. 

(iv) In the Budrakea Jabala, too, strangely enough the enquirer is 
Bfiusunda and the answers are given by Ealagnirudra. 

* Presumably, the teachers mentioned in the above books, were 
Brahmina. But it is possible to doubt this in some of the eases at Iqast. 
Besides, *the authenticity itself of some of these books, is open to doubt. 
So we turn to the more positive oases of Br&hmin teachers. * 

(a) In the Mupdaka 1.3., the enquirer is daunaka and the teacher 
is Angirasa certainly not a Eeatriij^a name* And the line 
of teaobere, e( whom Angfrasa Is last, is also significant. 

• An^rasa learnt this Brahmavidyft from* Bbaradvija, who 

got it faem Asi^saca: he from Atharvtaagd Atharva feom> 
Brahmi hlmielf. * . 
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W Id the PrajDft, the teaoheir ig PiptMitidi-^Dot a Sgaltlsrft. 
to be me. 

(c) A large part the Brhadaroyaka is filled with the teaohingB of 
Yajnavalkya. The third chapter giyee an intereating 
acooDDt of a debate between Yajnavalkya on the one side 
and a boat of others on the other, held at the Court of 
Janaka. The persona taking part in it were all Brahanine 
(III. i. 2) ; and Janaka was only an interested apeotator. 

In the 4th chapter, we are told that lota of teachers — presumably 
all Brahmins as the names seem to suggest — had been to Janaka and 
giyen diacourses on Brahmayidy a. Yajnavalkya goes last of all and 8bo#8 
that their teachings baye been imperfeet. So, ultimately Janaka receiyes 
fuller instruction from Yajnayalkya, 

• These are, doubtless, examples of teaching being in tfie hands of 
Brahmins. 

• 

• There is another signifioant thing in the Brbadarapy&ka. At the end 
of the second chapter, it gives what is called a Vamsa : and the identical 
list is repeated at the end of the 4th chapter. It is the line of teachers 
of the Vidya, and starts from Svayambhu Brahma. The names are all 
Br^hminioal in appearance. 

id) In the seventn Chapter of the Ohandogya, Narada goes to 
Banabkumara for instruction in Brahmavidya and receives 
it. Incidentally he says that he bad beard before from men 
like ^anatkumara that one who knows the soul, overcomes 
all pain C* Srutam hyeva me bhagavad drsehhyah tarati 
sokam dtmavid iti *’ — Chap, VII, i. 2J 

Now, the way in which Narada addresses Sanatkumara — he calls 
him ' Bhagavah ’ — leaves no room for doubt, if doubt were at all possible 
otherwise, that the teacher approached here was a Brahmin. 

In the oases where a Brahmin goes to a K^atriya for instruction, — 
Oh. V, iii. Oh. V, xi, Br. II, i. Br. VI, ii, &o. — he receives the honour due 
to his caste and addresses the Ksatriya usually as Bdjan, In Ch. V. xii. 
the word ' bhagavaJi is prefixed to * rdjan but in no oW, is the 
Kgatriyaa addressed as pnly ** bhagavah When we remember, how 
carefully the forms of address were regulated in ancient India * this will 
not appear as a mere accidental difference. So, even if the other reasons 
vme waptingt from the form of address alone, we would be justified in 


Of. Mann, 01ui|i. t. ISS. gf Wf . 
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iofacciDg that Narada was applying to a Brfihmin. Bat the name Sanat- 
homfira, as it appears elsewhere in literature, is the name of a Bsi : and 
so it has been understood here, too, by commentators. (See Sankara). 

Then, again, in the fourth Chapter of the same book, when Satyakama 
frankly confesses to H&ridrumata Gautama that he does not know his 
father and cannot therefore tell his Gotra, the would-be teacher, struck 
with his simplicity and boldness, passes a signihoant remark. ” Surely ”. 
says he, *' none but a Brahmin could say so ” (miiad abrdhmanah 
vivaktum arhatl) 

Whether the qualities of simplicity and boldness, belonged only to a 
Brahmin or not, is not the point. The point rather is that the teacher 
felt the need of satisfying himself — though rather on precarious grounds — 
that he wis not admitting a non-Brahmin to his disoipleship. Of course, 
he was anxious to exclude a Sudra. A K^atriya as one of the twice* 
borne was entitled to instruction. ^ 

^ ^ The story of Janasruti and Baikya (Oh. IV, i. 2) also deserves notice 
4n this connection. It has been the subieut- matter of a separate su,tia 
in the Vedanta- Sutras (Gh I, iii. 34. see also 35). There Baikva address- 
es Janasruti as Sudra : And the author of the Sutras considers it neces- 
sary to explain at length that the term ’ Sudra ' was used here in its 
etymological sense and not in the Technical meaning as applying to the 
fourth caste. This solicitude on his part is due to the then accepted 
creed that a ^ddra was not entitled to study Brahmavidya, as he had no 
right to study the Vedas. 

A Keatriya was not excluded from this study ; heC could not possibly 
be. He was a twice-born himself and in these matters, had almost equal 
rights with the Brahmins. 

But the rigour with which a Sddra is excluded from this study, does 
not support the theory that the Upanieids were due to a K^atriya revolt 
against the Brahmins. Had it been a revolt against the Brahmins as 
sooh, very likely it would have been on grounds of caste and the lower 
oastes would have been allowed to join it. Buddhism, for instance, 
did hot close its doors to any of the lower oastes. 

t * 

Barring the case of Staya-kama and this doubtful case of Janasruti, 
there is no other instance in the Upanieads of one, other than a twice- 
born, receiving instruction in Brahmavidya. 

As to the case of Satayakama, it has been alraady pointed out that 
^Ihe taaoher somehow made sure that be was not a non*Brabmin. Corn- 
pare also Ved&nta Sutra I, iii. 37, where this very argument is used to 
show that he was. at least, not a l^udra. 
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The Sulras were of ooarfe a produotion of later times. Still, in the 
absence of strong proofs to the contrary, we have no reasons to disregard 
the interpretation they put upon the texts of the Upanisads. 

So, even though the Upani^ads entered a protest against the ritualism 
of the Vedas, they did not involve a revolt against the Brahmins as such ; 
and so far as this was only a protest against a particular form of religion 
Brahmins themselves could very well lead it. Instances are not wanting 
in History of reform being introduced in a religion by the followers of 
that religion itself. 

On the other hand, even when a Brahmin approaches a Kgatriya for 
knowledge, he is uniformly treated with the respect to which he was 
entitled as a member of the superior caste. (Of Oh. V. xi. 5, Arhdni 
Karaydncakdra ] Br. VI. ii-4, Arghyam Cakdra^ &o). Even when the 
Keatriya declared categorically (Ob. V, iii.) that the knowledge in 
question had never before been imparted to a Brahmin, he did « not forget 
to do honour to his intending Brahmin disciple (Arhdm Cakdra), 

Now, to sum up the evidence on both sides. Excepting in the case* 
of Pravahana Jaibali of Panoala (Gh. V, iii.), we have no other 
categorical assertion that Brahma vidy a passed from Ksatriyas 

to Brahmins. Even there, it may be reasonably doubted whether the 
remark that never before had a Brahmin known this Vidya, applies to the 
whole of Brahmavidya or only to the five questions that Pravahapa 
proposed and answered. 

Taking the other cases together, with these, the net result will be 
this : The teaching is more or less uniformly in the hands of the 
Brahmins.* But the Court of a K^atriya Prince was often the seat of this 
learning. Not only this, but the discussions on Upanieadio problems took 
place at Vedic ceremonies and sacrifices periormecL by Brahmins on 
behalf of Ksatriyas. Even Pravahaua Jaibali of Panoala, was performing 
a sacrifice (see Kau^Itaki) to preside over which he had invited Arupi, 
who sent his son Svetaketu, as a substitute. 

So the influence of the Keatriyas on the development of the Upani^a- 
dic speculation, does not appear to be more than that of powerful 
patrons. This influence they had exercised even on the development of 
the* Vedic sacrificial religion ; for the bigger ceremonies like Asvamedha 
could be performed only by them. They were the ruling class and it lay 
in their power either to en5ourage learning or to stifle it. 

And as to the Brahmins, we think, it must be said that a true and a 
good Brahmin always enjoyed honour and respect and maintained his 

• Compare Mann X. 1.— “ Adkifiran trayo varMh wakarmaBth&h ditiihtaiah; 

Pfabrvyid Brahmnah UsSm niacapah.” 
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rtknk and position w feha spoial prd«r of fcha |fiiidti8. Ii?oii iti Buddhist 
Indiai he did not oompletelF lose it** Bat these were of eonrseaood 
Brahmins as wall as bad ; men like Yajhatalkya as well as those like 
Badila, just as there were good Ksatriyas as well as l^d. Bat as a olass, 
the Br&hmin hardly aver forfeiled his position as the leader of thought 
in Indian Sooiety; and in the development of tile XJpanfsads, too, 
almost eertainly, he did maintain it. 

" All three twioe-bom castes shoald read (the Vedas), as part of 

> their duties ; of them, however ; the Brahmin (alone) should teach, not 
the other two ; this is the decided practice.” 


riok*itosliiaf8aaili|te. Gias. fiii(0* U. vablloston)* 



A NOTE ON THE HI9TOBIOO L1TERART IMPORTAHOE OF 
H&l^lNlTHA'S COMKENTllRIES 

% BY 

MR. P. K. GODB, M.Am 
Bhandathar Beaeofch InBlitute^ Poona. 

The Dame of Mallinatba is a bDa8e*bold word in India. He ie re- 
garded as a typical commentator. A marvellons capacity to enter into 
minute detail with extraordinary perspicuity of elucidation obaracterises 
all his commentaries. Whenever a person’s comment on any topic of 
conversation is full of details, we humorously call it Mallinat^i. But 
apart from this analytical habit of Mallinatba and his wonderful 
appreciation and elucidation of a difficult and at times a dry text such as 
tlieBha^tlkavya. bis commentaries are important to us from the historical 
point of view and it is proposed in this short note to illustrate this * 
importance. 

2. The modern scientific method of linguistic and historical research 
has utmost reverence for facts and the importance of Mallinatha’s com- 
mentaries consists in the fact that they are quite factual. The method of 
accurate quotatloD proposed by him comes up to the required standard of 
modern efficiency. He confidently announces at the beginning of his 
commentary on the Baghuvamsa : — 

This fidelity to facts and scrupulous avoidance of all irrelevant 
matters make him an ideal commentator as we shall see from the follow- 
ing brief analysis of the commentary Sanjlvani on the Baghuvamsa. 

3. The Banjivani contains in all about 2155 quotations. Of this 
total number about 1161 quotations are definite, as the sources from which 
they have been taken are indicated in the commentary. The class of 
indefinite quotations needs separate treatment as they need identification 
before any oonolusions therefrom become possible. Some times quotations 

from familiu works are ushered in with the words : — * j 

‘ VWR.’ and the like. Some til these quotations will be found to 
be from the works, which are often quoted from, in the commentary, 
and mentioned by name. 

t • 

4. The tetal number of authorltlet either quoted or referred to in the 
:SaS|fvanl is mere than^ 100. They comprise the names of authors 

e 
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and works meotioned as snob in the oommantary. The following alphe>- 
betieal list will speak for itself 


1 . 

2 . arefR: 

3. awsitR: 

4. 

6. sTPm: 

6 . err^: 

7. an^w): 

8 . ani^w 

9. arresTRRi^ 

10 . 

11 . 

IG. 3?T?5tn«5I 

13. asiwrasi: 

14. 

15. fJTIwnW; 

16. 

17. 

18. W: 

19. <?: 

20 . 

21 . 

22. 

23. 

24. »m4: 

26. 41rn 
26. 

27. 

28. Wl7«r; ■ 

29. 

30. ■ 

31. 

32. epjtftfir: 

33. Vit 


34. 

35. 5»fl%?r: 

36. 

37. JfR^: 

38. * 

39. 

40. 

41. TO5R: 

42. 

43. qrfiiqtJn: 

44. <Tr?^: 

45. U^s^RT 

46. 

47. 3?f^feiq: 

48. 

49. sragiitim 

50. tfTfT; 

61. 

52. mtm: 

63. tngft: 

54. >ipra: 

55. 

56. qg: 

57. tTfmror^ 

(tlRflU) 

68. qfRIIsiq. 
(tri'trtBR;) 

59. tnroiatfJl (ITW;) 

60. tTRIW: 

61. Jn#?R?r: 

62. trwsi^; 

63. ftf i wi 

64. ifttriw: 

66 . 


66 . ariaiTOW; 

67. gr^nBr: 

68 . qm: 

69. 

70. 

71. ?iarg?ftjrn 

72. tianrnf; 

73. ^rmjr>ni 

74. 55f5rra^ * 

75. W5^ff|rrr 

76. qftfB: 

77. gmR; 

78. arrsarpR: 

79. 

81. 

82 . 

83. f%«53ir«m 

84. 1%^: 

85. lauRft 

86 . «mr: 

87. 

88 . 

89. 5r5gr«ig: 

90. wqn: 

91. 

92. 

93. «fir: 

94. 

95. 9®R: ,, 

96. ^tOTl’rtWC: 

97. 

98. 

99. (^gfit:) 
and others. 
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The names in this list not only gif e ns an idea of the iilers^nre known 
to MailinStha and his versatility therein bat they form a literary strata 
very asefol for the history of Sanskrit literatnre. • 

An analysis of all the oommentaries of Mallinatba may bring forth 
more data whioh would pmnt to certain works, from which Mallinatba 
has quoted verhatim but which are lost to as. It may also happen that 
the manuscript of a particular work from whioh Mallinatba might be 
quoting in a particular context may be found to be different from the 
extant manuscripts of the same work. To test this probability. I have 
tried to identify all the quotations from the Vaijayanti lexicon given by 
Mallinatba in his commentary on the Meghaduta and find that the 
passages referred to by Mallinatba do not exactly tally with those in the 
printed edition of the lexicon edited by Gustav Oppert. There are good 
many variants. 

5. Whatever be the importance of these quotations frozu the point 
of view of textual criticism the fact remains that they show us clearly the 
literary predilections of Mallinatba. I admit that the mere frequency .of 
quotation does not always prove that the writer has a special liking for a 
particular author ; for instance, the Amara has been quoted 613 times in 
the Sanjivani while the Vaijayanti only 59 times. We might conclude from 
these figures that Mallinatba knew the Amara by heart while he had to 
refer to Vaijayanti in a few cases only, where probably the help of the 
Amara was not sufficient. To take another instance, the SabdSrpava 
^has been quoted 3 times in the whole of the Sanjivani, which comments 
all the 18 cantos of the Eaghuvamsa while in the commentary on the 
Meghaduta the same lexicon has been quoted 50 times. This is signi- 
ficant and proves to my mind that Mallinatba was not so very familiar 
with this lexicon, at the time, when he wrote his commentary on the 
Baghuvamsa. The data from all the commentaries will enable us 
to institute more comparisons whioh are bound to throw much light on 
the career of Mallinatba as an ideal commentator. It is, therefore, 
desirable that the frequency of quotation of a particular work or author 
in a particular commentary should be recorded in the first instance and 
then a comparative table of frequencies of quotation of the same work 
should be prepared to give more accurate and comprehensive results. As 
I hAve restricted myself to the analysis of the commentary *00 the 
Baghuvamsa 1 note below the works or authors mentioned by Mallinatba 
in the order of the frequency of quotation. 
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mam oBJaasraiai ooswbbbimis. 


S.N6. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

XI 

,12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 
19 


20 


df Wdtk dr ^nthdr. 

iinotetion. 

613 

124 

51 — (see in No. 20 below) 

30 *ig: 

28 fwg«r; 

26 gfir: 

26 %m: 

23 

20 

12 |5fr: 

11 

10 *WRW«l. 

8 

7 ^ 

6 *f?WTOra. (5frR?5»3' 3) 

6 ^msr:, 

4 (>na^ 1) 

3 d?m:, 

2 »tRW:, *t?wtwrn (wireiT: 1), siTTO:, »l9iwf}fw:, 

arm^gwr: , gmm: , urnisJTJ^ (*irw: 1) 

aftisirisi, ^l%ig:,»iwsJireijR4i, 5=^- 
w, wiwn , enwrap;, 3"iTl^«rii%, w;. 
^t3 ! i< i< »i^‘(|g r, jflflw-ci:, ‘^roiw:, >Tr^!r- 

w;, mcW:, 3W»T2RPrt 

wn:, *nt>WT:i«WWR:, 5TO9t:, sg- 
grra^, <i^yiif » t , 

8nf^«n^(T, 

Bij:, >cnw;, aiwKtW^f^, ^rgtf:, ajWfR:, W 

sr«St«W:.* 

fjmww.', ^ifWR!!:,* »ft5rr, 

sJtsw:, ^me:, jn'Jnr^, OT»g:, qrftfsftJTT:, 
<nl^€% l < :. artW:, , ^fHH>| :, iTHftW:, 

«a3Rnif^:, *?ldro5r:* awHiaiiftw, 

0 
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It will be seen from the foregoing namei that they inolade Taried 
i^orks enoh as lexioons, works on rhelorie, law, poMbios, astrology, prosody, 
mnsio, erotios, technical sciences (snob as Gajasastra) Par|Qa8 and 
others. 

6. Though it is not possible to establish the chronological order of 
Mallinstha’s commentaries on the basis of my analysis of the Sanjivani 
on the Haghnvamsa I may state that it is possible to establish this order 
after exhausting all the commentaries. Mallinatha gives references to 
matters commented upon in other oommsntaries e,g, the Baghuvamsa- 
Sanjlvani on VI, 48 refers to Ghantapatha (Mallinatha’s commentary on 
the Eiratarjunfya) while the Meghaduta-Sanjivani qaotes Baghuvamsa- 
Sanjivani (vide commentary on verse 38 of the Pdrva-Megha). These 
referepces show that the Ghaptapatha was written first, Bagbu- Sanjlvani 
next and Megha-Sanjlvani last. A reference to the list of authors given 
above will further show that the Eaghu-Sanjivan! referf to Magha 
Eavya, Nai^adha, and Kumarasambhava. We need not necessarily infer 
from this that the commentaries on these works were written before the^ 

Baghu* Sanjlvani was written. * 

• 

7. A further off-shoot of our inquiry would be to test the exactitude 
of Mallinatha’s quotations and trace them all to their original sources to 
see how far his sense of literary veracity has been sustained not only 
throughout the Biighu- Sanjlvani to which we have confined ourselves at 
present but throughout all his extant commentaries. This would enable 
us to see if MallinAtha ever ' nods ’ It may come to light that he Is 
quoting from memory at times or referring to manuscripts of works 
dlffei^nt from the extant mansucripts of those works which may explain 
the vananoe with the extant texts in certain cases. 

The points which this brief analysis of one commentary of Mallinatha 
suggests and on which additional definite information from other 
commentaries will throw more light, are the following : — 

(i) the characteristics of Mallin&tha’s commentaries. 

(ii) the literature known to Mallin&tha and its importance to the 
History of Sanskrit Literature. 

(iii) the importance of the commentaries from the view-point of 
textual criticism. 

(iv) the literary biography of Mallinfitha. 

(v) *the chronological order of the commentaries. 

(vi) an evaluation of Mallinatha’s method in the light of the 
principles of modern li|prary criticism. 

(vii) identi^oation of the references given by Mallinatha with^their 

4irlgih4l sdureas. 

(Vlii) MfermlnattcuQ 6t works known to Mafiihitha but lost t6 us. 



VAMIlMA BHA77& BlNA. 

BY 

PANDIT E. V. KRISHNA MAOHARIAE. 

«B?rt Uf'fnlf ^rpTfiiTt *lfir 5 

iij^, «i?r ^PT'R^ajfSRssp^ ^ 

srr srr^^R to n?r ?rr ngscT 

ci?i1^?rq:i iir^wrorf55R% ^ arf^rs^' 

TO5w:« I ^«n5i^ri[«r ftKRwr^^sngit^ i qi^- 

KiTi'CtTK. I aTt«f*T^SII%«n f%T%?r?jf^ I 

3TR15S qjf?5F^R'«Rig*it''i «Br5*iw^Rig^- 

i 

HB:, qofaFU^OT ^R:»^SFg?ftl% WSRT^g*!: 

35tKiRnr5*i?^^T:, ?fr^ ?m'% *Knf% <rafg«nf^«j w- 

iir^qnqT qi ?r«iT aT^^ra: 

srr^ ^rjRJT ^ itf?rqfH: ii 

R. arfq g JiT2q?i^r? fqj«^?r?3B?^5mr5CRTi?q5R arwrof- 
g3q% aisq^HigK, I q: i%® 5rsTW%qn?iT: 

TOfvg^qqrjf?r«BTsq^:, =5r 

rarPi^ irrq% ii , 


\. 3T^ =^1:; i %to gsqsgl^- 

1 ^qW'qtT^sf^ srJTfoiRst^ qr Jrq[f&r«Pif^rfJr5rT*rT5tn- 
ii5r arr qrtr?ftq3q^qp?r?:Hqf?q^1ejoi[ qr h ^ lrlr!n«ii5JT^ sqq- 
HITOFTOirft II 


atnF^qrqg; — waerqitsircqqqifsqqt^JTfJliPI^ 
>fl??RqRRqTOl 
qisapft^ a^»H*iiar% II 




‘ ^5fhwg — mS^qftoiqsiis^ls traRq iri?^q?afqftTO?iaBTwr- 
TOPt#®>iq?q ^ qftqj^Mi, ?wr .FERom 

0 

m 
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V&MAMA BHATTA BANA. 

I ^ ^ m^r *n«iR 

II 

HR! «rr)nn|sr arqftonrqt*! 
wi^sT ^rar WT^I 3R ’Tt^s f«n nqt ^ » R Bml%gT^sf^ 

#Trsq^ I s«3?R§ ttR^iftoft snc^ goir 5na%sfl»i^'raaR^, ^ 
I f»TR5f*RI39i^DT*Tft ^ flgra I 

^i%^f% I ara: ?i?g«Ror- 

JTSTRrrn^ srroiR ^rJiiTit?! rr^ i ?i«ir *ii7»TR?r- 

^n?n^5[PTrq^iftgTR*iJ?: f^fijq9if5r3^ ll 

?isft?qqr /%®»qqf% i aNtqqi*r <^tqH 
%q55qi<nqqd sqq^^r^ I qsfir?I^ qiqirqioi srfJiqqqioi qr 
^qqqtq qron^q sqqit^wR*!. i qHr?ftqi?qj^ ^ %q^ qnqqq^tq 
sigrCTt. I snq4 qi5q>«^i^ ?ra qfq 

I ?I5R ftqsssrq?^ ^TRqqt^C^ I%f# RRl, I SR?® ?t%q 
RRi; I 3R qr =^ q w ^wri^ qqq^R# qrq^ft^ 
Wf?^ I artr qRqqq? srr^: qqw^ ll 


». 

3?RR3?RW siRfSl: JjgfBf: II 

K. 

qR<nqqiffq!''iij5i^iqf 
<3q»*q: 

^ qi w ti qR «ft»mqf%5rffenT5nTrn?q 



SRqrftfJroqil^J 

ir'^^ qi#?ft- 
qqsf^: qqjpcT- 
f^q^WqoqR qfR- 
arfJrJTrqlsf^ rw^j, q: 


aqws ^t qg qt g[f^R 5Rr^g?qq»r«qw f?ii^?qrqT q^cwlr I <T«rr 
ftwwi q fl i qR‘q i R q*RTM^i^«fljiftd*^ifK<^qmq|gniftqitqt ?raf<hiw<^q 
ft r ^ l gt t; ^Wf5l^s«qi%Jiiq: gRcjqesq: JRffe?T: || 

qRsftqjpqiRoiSt ?3j^'6qT q?S«R %; ?TfRqqt2<wq 
q^ qpra^ q'l^RW (3|t|q R[^ ^RR- 

j qg vtt ^ ^q tpr (%aRfJ jsRRRil^g^^R: II 

5(T. q". 1®^* fWRRr^:- 



SOMi-JUICB IS NOT LIQUOR^= 

BY 

Mb. N. B. PAVGEB, POONA. 


(a) !(%} | 


Soma-jaioe is pare and purifyio^. 

(&) f^; I i|i. s.iio.tf. 

I6 is the moat ancient heavenly nectar. 





But, Liquor is one of the seven heinous sins, forbidden by Vedio 
Scriptures. 

Soma- Juice has often been wrongly supposed to he liquor t and the 
fact of its having been erroneously accepted as such, even by Oriental (^) 
and Occidental scholars of note, has only lent colour to the view. 

But the evident mistake seems to have been caused by colossal 
ignorance of facts, and deep misapprehension of things as they really 
stand. The more So especially, as the ingredients of Soma-heverage are 
altogether different from those of liquor^ which, hy the hy, has been 
altogether forbidden by Vedic Scriptures. These facts, therefore, I venture 
to i^laoe, in the sequel, before Sanskrit scholars, for thoughtful oonsidera- 
tiop and careful attention. 

(1) Bajondralal Mitra suggesfeed that Soma-jaioe was a kiod of beer, that Soma 
was a speoiee of Itop, and that iti jutoe wai beer. 

(3) Zenaide A. Bagcaln oalle Soma-jaioe liquor.^ (Vedio India, p. CT&t, 1896), 
While. Jnlias Eggeling deeme it to be saered liquor (Vide iafa Patha BrahmaM, 
tranilaM hy him, in t|i^ Saored Bookp of the £!ast, Vol. XXVI. Infeodaotion. 
p, XXIV). Watt waa of oVihion that the Afghan prcpetjoioei was the real Soma. But, 
^(UebraiiiU t)ioafbt ^,at hofi nqc t)ie ^fghap gff^i oqqld e^laip ^e 

p^nliarttiee of ioma, ita afgoifioance, and high gaa)itiei. 

* The teferenoe pegea quoted in thie artiele allpde to thoie in the demi 19 pag»^ 
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mmk miaa is ao3! uqoob. 

WHAT IS SOMA 7 

EkUMi now extinot, U) ig • idani, and belongs to the vegetable 
kingdom ; a taot, known even to onr 98* Vedio aneestors of hoary anti' 
qnity. as will be seen from the following rersee * 

^ ig sr I 

II — k. 

(«) 5f| — 5ic. I. V iiva. 

WHEEE DID SOMA GROW? 

Soma plant was indigenous in India, and not at all exotic, aa 
supposed by some, under a mistaken notion. Nay, the xpry tact that 

1. (a) In respeot of the indden disappearanoe o( plants and animals, Pcofessoc 
John Jndd says, '*The speoies of animals plants die oat or disappear, one by^ont, 
In oonsequenoe of the oonditioos for their existenoe beooming anfavonrable, or from 
their failure to maintain a oompetition with other foimi 

[Vide The Student ’s Lyell. By John W. Juddi Professor of Geology, p« 448, 
Ed. 1896). 

(t) " No speoies survived through all times (Dr. James D. Dana’s Manual 
of Geology, p. 601, Ed. 1863). 

2< (a) For instanoe, see Mr. E. B. HaveU’s Article in the July Quarterly of 1930 
of the Boyal Asiatio Sooiety ol Great Britain and Ireland, pp. d49-3fil, in wl^loh he 
argned. rather dogmatically, that the Soma plant which, perhaps throngh oversight, 
he identified with (cnff) was brought to India by the early Aryan immigrants, 
at a time when it constituted the principal food and drink of the Brahmans (p. 351 of 
the Journal). He further maintained that Soma plant had fat ripened eacBi heavy 
with grain and that the original Soma was " no rare or obscure thing, but the 
common familiar Bagi ” (p. 850). 

(5) I beg respeotfully to state here, pace Mr. Havell, that Soma plant had never 
ears, or for the matter of that, any grata at all ; and it was only from the sUslks or 

of the plant that the juice was extraoted, 'after pounding, orushing, and squeezing 
them, and at no time from its ears or grains, as it had none whatever. Fide R. V. 1* 
136.8 ; IV. 36. 6 ; IX. 62.4 ; IX 67. 38 ; IX. 68. 4 ; IX 96. 4. &o. 

(d) Moreover, I found my view corroborated by the great Oriental and Indian 
eicegetist Bayana (B, V, III. 48. 2), and also by Occidental soholars like Professors 
Julius Esgeliui; (Soered Books of the East Series, vol. XXVI, Introduction, 
p. XXVII, ^ofapafhtt Brahnona), Maodonell (Vsdie Mythology, pp 104. 114). Dr. 
Haug) (Purai Bilipion. pp 288, 289f; and others. 

(d) In the oiroumstanMe, I had the painful neoeseitf of refuting the unwarranted 
assertions olMr. Havell,* under date the Ist Jm ofJl93i, in a printed Paijtphlet, 
entitled. Ths ladl^hotM Far Famd Soma, and th$ Aryan Antoehtht^n ish Mia, 
whtoh having bean sent to the Royal Asiatio Soiotety apd also to Mr. Havalf , Its rioeipt 
was kindly aeknowledged.. ^ 
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THIRD aBIBRTMi OOWmBmCB. 


ill never grew beyond Aryavei^i known to «I1 m the Land of the Seven 
BiverSi of world-wide feme eetled tells ite own telOi end 

distinctly indioetes thet eny other olimete wes not et ell oondnoive to its 
growth, ej will be presently seen. 

GENUINE SOMA GBEW IN ARYAVARTA ONLY, 

In Ary&vertai Some grew in ebnndence, on (a) the Oie 
Himelayan slopes (R. V. III. 48. 2 ; X, 34-1 ; A. V. XIX. 89-1 ; 39. 8). 
%n (6) the banks of the river Sosoma and the Arjikiyd (B. V. VIII. 64. 
II), or of the Indus (B. V. IX. 14. 1 ; 39. 4 ; 61. 7). end even in (c) the 
beds of the ^aryapavat Lake (B. V. VIII. 64. 11 : IX. 113. 1), situate on 
the plains of the Kuru-Kestra, near Delhi, of great renown. 

Soma (ntw) has also been known by its geographical appellation, viz., 
Maujavata whioh alone decides the ihtive soil of the plant, and 

leaves no dqubt in respeot of its ha?ing been indigenoiLs in Aryavarta. 
Eor, the Mount Mun/a van is a part of the great Him&layan chain, and* 
|he Maha-Bharata explicitly gives its whereabouts t by saying that 
MuHjavan lies on the slopes of the Himalaya mountain : — 

(M. Bh. XIV. 8. 1 ; South Indian Texts Edition). 

The Atharva veda also says that Soma grows along with Kuets 
(jni herb), on the Him&layas 

II 3T. t. XIX. 39. 1; 39. 8. 

Now, as regards the fact of the Soma-plant having been indigenous 
in India, Dr. Muir ha^ observed that the plant was produced on Mount 
Mujavat, " from whioh be (Soma) takes his name.” (B. V. X, 34. 1 ; 
Original Sanskirt Texts. Vol V. 261. Ed. 1870.) Zenaide A. Bagozin 
also says, *' The Soma used in India certainly grew on mountains, probably 
in the Himalayan high lands of Kashmir.” He further adds, " this was 
earliest seat of the Soma worship known to the Aryan Hindus, 
whencte it may have spread geographically with the race itself”. 
Vedio India, pp. 170, 171, Ed. 1895). Later on, Professor Maodonell 
also admit! the fact of the Mujavat having been referred to as the Home 
of 86ma (History of Sanskirt Literature, p. }44, Ed. 1900) 

SiOMA ALSO MEANS TH# JUIOE OF THE 
STALKS OF THE PLANi; 

Thii ii obflMi. and will be at onoa pereeivad from ^loh expreniou 
ae I (<n^ 9^ l) that ii, the Soma drape flow in the vateor 

Dmf(u and alao othen of the kind. 
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BOUA Jmcn IS HOT LIQ90B. 

IRANIAN SOMA SPURIOUS. 

Here, it would not, in the least, be out of place to state, that the Soma 
plant, used as such in Iran, was not genuine but eputious and fortu- 
nately, we have got testimony to confirm this view. For, after leaving 
Aryavarta, owing to schism, the Diasenterst better known as Perso- 
Aryans, could not procure genuine Soma in Iran, the land of their adoption, 
Ifhey were, therefore, compelled to use the spurious Soma, or some plant 
substituted in place of the genuine one. In support of my statement, I beg 
to quote Dr. Martin Haug, who says : ** The intoxicating Soma- beverage 
was replaced by a more wholesome and invigorating drink, prepared from 
another plant than the original Soma plant, together with the branches of 
the pomegranate tree. But, the name, in the Iranian form Home ", 
remained, and some of the ceremonies also." (Sacred Language, Writings, 
and Religion of the Parsees, |). 220, Ed. 1862). Dr, Windisohmann also 
writes thus : — " The Soma plant of the Indians does not appear to be 
the same as the Homa of the Persians ; at least, the latter effidrm that 
their sacrificial plant does not grow in India." (Dissertation on the Soma 
Worship), All this eloquently proves that the genuine Soma grew ija ' 
Aiyavarta only, and nowhere else. 

THE WORD SOMA NOT FOUND IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Moreover, apart from the aforesaid fact, which by the bye is a direct 
proof of the origin of Soma in Aryavarta or India, there is another aspect 
of the matter, which, though it falls within the category of implied and 
indirect evidence, is nevertheless of vital importance in many respects. 
As such, therefore, we cannot afford to lose sight thereof, or ignore it in 
the least. We find that the word Soma, or for the matter of that even 
any of its derivatives* appears nowhere in any of the languages of Europe, 
nor in Asia, except in the Parent U) Aryan Vedic language of Aryavarta, 
from which sprung the Zandic branch in Iran or Persfa, the first Colony 
from Aryavarta, consequent upon a schism. (Vide The Arydvartie Home 
and Its Arctic Colonies, N. B. Pavgee, pp. 238-256, Ed, 1915). 

Besides, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, a widely known Sanskrit scholar 
and a staunch advocate of the Arctic Home theory, bad also made search- 
ing enquiries in respect of Soma, for fortifying bis conclusions. Nay, be 
had ransacked the archives of Oriental literature, and had left no stone 
unturned to find out the trace of the word Soma. But, all this fiotwitb- 
Btanding, h% had to admit that, " the word (Soma) is not found in the 
European languages." (Arctfo Hosce in the Vedas, p. 205, Ed. 1903). All 


1* 6m glMM (a) Ths Journal of tha Boyal asiatio Booiaty of Great Britain and 
Italaiid. Vol. XVI. 1864, and (b) La Bible Dana L'lnda of M. Lonia Jaoolliot, py. vn, 
VIU, as, 19, 91, IfS. Bd IBTO, Hare, both Mr. Onraon in the one, and M. Louis 
Jaoolliot in Ike other, satin to. strengthen and oonflrm mj statement. 



this means and provw SQi^a plim| wa 9. in India, and* 

not all exotic, as some wonjd have ns beltav^ {vide eupra, pp. % 3p i, 5, 6). 

1 (a)^The wtdieputed hahUai of Soma in Ityavatto {eupra, pp. 3, 8, i, 6, 6) natu- 
ndly MVgoili a Ttry inlatfiUQg and e?an a fnadamonlid qaoBlioo, wbioli. owing to ito 
mipigpe impoBtanoiii 1 oapaot lutH Uia tomplallop ^ slato have ia l»tia(, mwpMly as 
it will copay pecncal. 

(8) Boma mocidoe, dncipg Vojfio timos, waa. m admitted by all, tbe vocy osmiibo of 
Vediq citual. May, the Boma saotifioe was the moit aneienf, the fint and the eof^eet 
(^:)b, V.I^. 96. 10). It was, moTOovec, deemed to be the nf^ty fowl el eaetifoe 
B. V. IX. 3.10 : 6.8). And eyen Me. Tilak had to admit this, by 
deo^cing thne:— '*0( thie eaocifioial systemi the Boma saocifioe may, at ai^ tale, be 
safely taken as the oldeet cepceseotative, einoe it fonne the main featuie of the citual 
of the Bg Veda. ** (Acotio Home in the Vedas, p. 305, Bd. 1903.) 

fe) He then furthet argued that amongst the Davas, Indca alone was found ready 
and willing to enter into darkness and turn the Asutasout of the first, middle, and the 
last pact of the Arctic night, by means of Soma libations, and added that *'Boma juice 
wasextcaotLd and purified at night during the Alt-fidira saorifice, and Indca was the 
onlp deity to whom the libations were ofiered in order to help him in his fight with t&e 
Asuras, who had taken shelter with the darkness of the night.’* (Arctic Home in the 
Vedas, pp. 313, 214.) 

(<2) Me. Tilak then had gone into raptures over his Arctic Home theory and said, 
by the Acotio theory we can explain the fact (of the ^aia-ratra or a hundredmight* 
sacrifice) satisfactorily, by supposing that the duration of the long night in the ancient 
home, varied from one night (of 34 hoars}" to a hundred continuous nights (of S4(X) 
hours), according to latitude. ” These '* marked the masimum duration of darkness, 
during which Indra fought with Bala and was strengthened by the Boma libations 
offered to him in the sacrifice. ” (Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 316.) 

(e) But, pray, whence was the Soma plant procured, for extracting juice therefrom, 
and offering its libations to Indra in the Arctic, for driving out its continuous darkness 
of over three months ? 

{fi Evidently, the knowledge of the Boma plant and its juice presupposed long 
acquaintance with Aryavarte, and even prior residence in the region which produced 
the plant, and also familiarity with its surrouadings and toponomy. For, as already 
ehown (supra, pp. 8, 4), the Land of the renowned Seven Rivers was the only place 
where the plant grew at all and nowhere else. And yet, all this seems to have esoaped 
the notice of Mr. Tilak and others. 

(g) These solid facts, therefore, I csspeotfully veoture to state, altogether demolish 
the bdifioe of the Arctic Home Theory, the European Hypothesis, and even theOentral 
Asian Question, propounded by various writers of note, and only confirm the theory of 
Ihe origin of the Sryane in the Land of the Seven Rivets. Here, therefore, I would 
quote with advantage a few Orientalists lor corroboration of my views. Dt. Muir plainly 
myi muit, however, begin with a candid admiseton that, so fat as I know, none of 
the Banekrit books, not even the most ancient, contain any distinct reference or allusion 
to the foriJgn origin of the Indians." , (Muit’e Origiuill Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 838r 
Bd. 1871). Moreover, M. Lonie Jaoolliot halls the Land of the Seven Rivers, by otying 
up ** Boh of Anoient India, oradle of humanity, hail : Hail, venerable and efidoient 

BorM IjtoU, Fatbeclan^ ei talthi of love, of poetry, and of lolenoe ; Hay we hail a 

rgi^val of thy P0|i iB ^eftf in futui^ ** p. W# o 

**li|(|ia infll iffefyi to you the nuther of the hemanMMoe, the oraAle of all oar 

AeadiHonC p. 17. 




SOMA lA im ^QtrCkB. 

INGB|1DIENTS 01 SOMA BUVBBAOE. , 

Tb« moifc vilal and ooiioluii?e proof of Soma-jnioe not being liquor, 
oonaisto in Ihediffersnfe oonstituento thereof, whidh, whan kiown, at 
onea enable all to dsaWnguish the one from the olher, the gold fnapn tha 
braes, the grain trom the husk. In faofe, the component parte whioh con* 
etito^e the genaiaa Soma preparation, make a world of diilerenoe in taste 
and quality, delioioue ewaatnees and moral elevation, inspiration and 
exhilaration, creative Imagination and enodry other merits of the hieratic 
juice. 

I give below the details of the Soma beverage for the benefit of tho 
reader. The stalks ot Soma plant were gathered and crushed between 
two stones, called Qrdvds, or Ulukhala (i.e. Mortar) and Musala (i.e, 
pestle). In order that the stalks should yield copious juice, water was 
also sprinkled thereon I Then, the 

« crushed portion of stalks was squeezed or pressed between the palms 
and fingers of the two hands, and the pressed drops ware poured upon 
and passed over the strainer of sheep's wool,' for removing the impo/ity 
bf the juice. Subsequently, it trickled into a vase or a Drona and then, 
in addition to water ^ whioh was sprinkled over the crushed stalks, 
before pressing them, Milk, \ Curds, ^ ghee, ^ barley flour, ^ and 
homy 6 also, were mixed with the extracted Soma-juice. Obviously, 
it was only after this admixture, that the Soma beverage became fit for 
purposes of sacrificial offering. 


India is the world's cradle ; thenoe it is , that the common mother in sending 
forth her children to the utmost West, bequeathed ua the legacy of her language, laws, 
morale, literature, atfd religion,” p. vii. 

“ Manou inepired Egyptian. Hebrew, Greek, and Roman legislation,*’ p. viii 
(La Bible Dane L' Inde, Ed. 1870). * 

Vide also Kg-Vedio India. Vol. I, pp 559, 560, Ed. 1931, By Abinas Chandra Das. 
M.A., B.L. Leoturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Galoutta University. 

(h) And to Grown the whole, and put to rest or silenoe all doubts in respeot of out 
origin in Sryavarta or fha repion of the sacred river Barasvali R* V. 

I. Hi, 10), I oite the following verse from the Rg.-Veda 

^TR^[Tri;. (%, This verse proves that our ante 

!• %. % 

8 * %. 

4. ir. 4.ct\; 

6- %■ I. 



THIBD OWBrnih OOMFBBBNOB. 


n 

Thus, tiha prooaati paonliar to Soma-preparatioii« aogoires a disUnot 
and separata oharaotar, and makes it materially differ from Sura or liquor ^ 
wbloh, hpwever, is never so mixed ; a fact [admitted even by Professor 
Maed|oell of Oxford University, as he says, ** It seems doubtful if Sara 
win Sim to mixed, {vide, Vedio Index, Vol. ii, p. 478). 

Besides, Soma was a hieratic drink, and used to be pressed three 
times a day, vte, in the mominai at midday, and in the eeemna. But, 
nothing of tbe kind ooonrs or is done in the preparation of liqaor. 

Again, we have farther fresh evidence of Soma juice not being liquor 
or and I think it worthwhile to state it here, especially, as it comes 
from an altogether reliable and doubtless much esteemed Western source. 
This is no other than the Honourable Mr. 0. A. Kincaid, High Court 
Judge, Bombay, an erudite scholar, the author of tbe History of the 
Maratha People, and many other books. He has in a Pamphlet entitled 
The Hindu Uods, written that ** Soma was the Vedio Bacchus," (p. 38, 
Ed. 1919). But, subsequently, after reconsideration, and looking through 
tb6|. whole evidence on the skbjeot, be had to admit and say ms under : — 
*' I gather that the statement in the Hindu Gods ", that Soma was the 
Hindu (Vedio) Bacchus, is at any rate open to doubt." (Dated Malabar 
Hill. Bombay, dOth July, 1922). Tbis^ admission, therefore, affords 
considerable weight to the thesis, advanced and maintained by me, under 
authorities quoted above. 

Moreover, in the Eg- Veda (V. xxvii. 5), Soma is said to have had three 
kinds of adfSiixture The one with milk was called that with 

curds was named ; and the third with barley flour was styled 

DELICIOUS TASTE AND HIGH QUALITIES OF SOMA. 

o 

Tbe genuine Soma^juice, when mixed with water, milk, curds, ghee. 
barley*flour, and honey/as mentioned before (supra, pp. 10. 11), was sweet 
and delicious in taste, rather pungent but had much davour and 
was exhilarating, yet slightly intoxicating, but had fragrant smell. 
The Bg-Veda itself contains a brief statement in this respect, which 
therefore 1 give below : — 

. 2 I ) 

diluvian Bg- Vedio aooMton bed leeQ the river Seraivaii, leiviog ito eoacoe, the 
Himileje moaotaln, and fljwing into the eee. Thii aee aooording to geologliti wai 
the we of the Tertiary period, or even of remotdr false leiio age: when, 

both the lea and the river dewing into It, were In exietenoe, and ha^ not diiappeared 
owing tS oataolyeini, eoneeqaent ngon the advent of the Great loe Aee, or the Fieiito* 
Cine Bra (Bney. Br. Vet XXII. f. d66..Uth B1 Tbe Imferlal Gasetteer of lodia» 
Vol.X,M,Bd. WT). 

f’ ' , ' 
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3 arrer... l— «?. t 

4 (^J l) I — %. 

g?j?raTt...(»r3Hr I)— >r. 

Now, as regards Ibe obher qualities of Soma, whioh are admittedly 
of higher kiod and lasting effect, I may state that the beyerage of the 
genuine plant had an inherent quality of moral elevation/ It inspired 
oonfidenoe and* courage, faith and self-trust. It gave great powers of 
speech and bestowed eloquence. It endowed the man with intellect and 
deep thinking. It also granted strength, valour, &o. (Bg Veda. VI, zlviLS ; 
IX, xovi. 5 ; oxiii.l), 

Soma, moreover, cured diseases, and was a grand elixir, (Bg Veda. 
VIII. lxxix.2) . It gave sight to the blind, power of hearing to the deaf, and 
made even the lame walk (B. V. VIII. lxxix.2 ; X. xxv. 11). it was also 
believed to bestow immortality (B. V. VIII. xlviii.3). For, the B^i says, 
" we drank Soma and became immortal.” (B« V. VIII. xlvm.l2). 

DEMEEITS OF LIQUOB. 

But, liquor, on the contrary, could do nothing of the kind at all, 
nor give any such relief. Nor "^ban it, even in the present state of 
progress and western civilization, achieve any such results and wondersi 

Thus, it will be quite apparent that Soma-beverage was , altogether 
different from liquor, excepting the fact, that it was a slight intoxicant. 
But, so is also Bhaiiga (vrtu’) ; and yet the latter’s preparation is never 
called liquor, • 

Liquor again has its notorious after-effects, of which, therefore, I 
shall here give, in brief, some trustworthy account. lAr. G. Bernard Shaw, 
writing, in respect of Abstention from Alcohol, in response to a request 
from the Editor of the Westminster Gazette says " Shakespeare, who 
knew what he was talking about, said that the effect of drink on a man 
was to steal away his brains ”. 

In like manner, Bev. Muir writes, " Alcohol and opium are co-related 
They are both dangerous intoxicants. They are good servants when used 
as medicines, but bad masters when taken to excess, ” (Drink and Drugs. 
By Bev. G. S. Muir, M.A. Honorary Secretary, Edinburgh Anti-Opium 
Committee! In the Abkart Quarterly for April 1921, No. 124, p. 27.) 

THE FABSIGHTEpNESS OF OUB ANCIENT ANCESTORS. 

It . seems ob|ious that the forethought of our ancestors had, even 
during those hoary times, anticipated innumerable disastrous effects that 
would spring from liquo? or Sura, As such, we perceive, that its use was 
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TBatt) oBiitokiij 

prohibited by eommeBde of thi abd like that iSi the 

Scriptures and the traditional body of latv^ oivU and rellgioas. Of these, 
therefore, it ap^ekrl nebeslait to igiVe th^ rSqaisfte details : % 

^Brftr^pT ( 

THE SEVEN FORBIDDEN SINS. 

Now, there are Seven sins forbidden by SeriptureSt of which liquor is 
one, and we find, even in the Rg Veda, e referenoe made to things, which 
have been altogether forbidden, and which therefore have been considered 
to be very lietfiottB. The text of the Eg Veda is very important, and as 
snoh, I giye it here below 

i— iit. 


The fogthidden sins are seven in number. Bat, their nature or the 
kind which each represents, is nowhere stated in the body of tbb 
oRg Veda. However, the details thereof have been very carefully 
mentioned and saccintly explained in Yaska’s Nirukta, whidh, therefore, 1 
venture to give here for the benefit of the reader : — 


^nrt?ikr: 




for ?wnE9rt g?r: Iwr 


Thus, with the help of Yaska, we are able to understand that our 
Rg-Vedic ancestors had considered the following seven sins to be most 
heinous. 1 Theft, 2 Use of Preeeptor’s bed, 3 Brahmanicide, 4 Causing 
abortion, 5 Drinking liquor, 6 Repetition of crime or committing evil act 
over again, and 7 Attempt at perfidy. These, therefore, were solemnly 
oondemned and forbidden. 

If then, the Rg-Vedic Rsis and sages, had, with the greatest 
solemnity and with all the force at their command, proclaimed to the 
world that drinking liquor was one of the seven heinous sins, and that 
therefore it was forbidden, would it not be ridiculous and even outrageous 
to think ^ihat they themselves enjoyed it under the name of Soma? 

Besidesi at we have already seen, the preparation of Son^-beverage 
differs widely from that of liquor, and the ingredients themselves reveal 
the truth. (Me supra pp. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12.) ^ 

« Here, by the bye, we thidl refer for a While to lhe<rtnowtted 
and the great Lsw^giver Ifanu^ as ht also has follbwed the traditions of 
or Wie Vedas, aed said that Buri Or Uquof b sih itself, and tbit 
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therefore, neither the Brahman, nor E^atriya, nor for the matter of that 
even the V-ailya, ahonld drink liquor. 

% *R5*nftRf ^ TOgsqir i 

^ n — *T. W. 

In the eiroumstanoes, and With due regard to the afdrefifaid solid 
facts before the reader, he will, 1 think, be able to draw bis own ootmla' 
gions in the matter of the genuine Soma- juice, the hieratic draught of 
immortality, and the Amrta itself (B,V. IX ox.4). 



TWO MORE DR&MM OF BHiSR. 

BY 

MB. M. BAMAKEISHNA KAVI. M.i. RAJAHMUNDKY. 

Since the publication of thirteen dramaa of Bhaaa by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Brahma Sri Gapapati ^atriyar of Trivandrum, the scholarly 
world k ever eager to know more of Bbasa and of the poets of his age. 
Daodin says in his Avantisundari about Bbasa. 



' «n«r: ti 

tand raises hopes in us of further discoveries as he must have written an 
aslonishing number of dramas. There are other poets who have equally 
contributed to drama and the exigencies of Time have cruelly suppressed 
them. Candraka, Sudraka, Vararuci, Mahendravikrama and a host of 
others are equally fertile as Bbasa. We frequently come across dramas 
with queer beginning or prologue without any mention of its author. In 
the prologue of the Nalabhyudaya the Sutradbara expressly refuses to give 
the name of the author, for it is not a mantra to name its B^i, where it 
must be given. 

If such dramas are met with one must hesitate before be ascribes it 
to some poet. We have on hand two such dramas, viz.^ the Damaka and 
Traivikrama and it is our task in the following pages to show their rela- 
tion to the published dramas of Bh asa. 

The Bupersoript on the Ms. of the Damaka reads it as the Damaka- 
prahasana. There is nothing in it which bears out the oharacteristios of 
that speoies of drama ; hence we simply call it D&maka. It has a prologue 

a Bharatavakya and no mention is made of its author. The play con- 
sists of ocTe act divided into two scenes. In the first, Damaka, a servant 
of Sarpa, sympathises with Karpa and condemns him for his obstinacy and 
ambition whefi he was about to start for the abode of Parasurama. His 
advice or admonition was ineffective. Farther on he describes the beauti- 
ful of the sage atlangth. He makes his %xit. Paralurama and 

Karpa enter and the latter requests him to teach him asfras. The 
sage r^es to teach anything to a Ksatriya. Karpa says he is a 
BflhpiQ a Kgatrlya. The Bharatavakya cbses the play. 


TWO MOlUB DBAMAS OF BHiSA. 
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The deeoription of Pavasorgma'a abode appears lio be a patoh^work of 
fine pbraiMa oalled from the dramas of Bhasa and Mahendravikrama. The 
oonversation bebween Para^urama and Earpa was borrowed in taob from 
Earpabbara, where Earpa relabes bo ^alya his ill-fabed pnpilehip under 
Parasurama. In the prologue of our drama the Sutradhara says to Na^f 
that they have to please the audience of the court of Eing Eampllya, the 
ruler of the city of Brahmadabta, where the humourdus blundering of 
inversion, viz.^ the court of king Brahmadabta, the ruler of Eampilya, the 
city was, he says, caused by the charms of Nati’s face. Here both the 
idea and expression were taken from the Svapnavasavadatta and the 
Avimaraka. One has to infer from this prologue that the drama was played 
before Brahmadabta, the ruler of the Eampilya. The mention of the story 
of Brahmadabta by the Vidu^aka in the Svapnavasavadatta also supports it. 
Bub Brahmadabta of Eampilya married the aunts of Visvamitra and he 
was older than Earpa, the hero of the drama. If this anachronism does not 
stand in the way. we shall be happy to carry our playwright# Bhasa even 
*toa date anterior to the father of poetry, Valmiki himself. Ddmaka’s 
uneasiness in spite of good royal attendance upon him was due to Earpa'e 
indifference to his valuable advice. The description of this mental 
attitude resembles both in thought and expression the speech of Vasan- 
taka in the Svapnanafaka and a remarkable passage is found in the 
Mattavilasa of Mabendra. 

In spite of the* large extraction of expression from several dramas the 
play as a whole preserves an individuality and it may be ascribed without 
hesitation to the author of the Svapnavasavadatta, the Avimaraka, the 
Earpabhara and the Oarudatta. Regarding the portions borrowed from 
the Mattavilasa of Mabendra one is non-plussed to venture an opinion. 
For Mabendra wrote a number of dramas as known from bis inscription 
of Mamapdur. only two of which, the Bhagavadajjukaand the Mattavilasa 
are extant and they possess perfect individuality. We must hesitate to 
attribute plagiarism to Mabendra and we confess our inability to appre< 
oiate the editor of Bh&sa’s dramas in branding Ealidasa and oiibers who 
are considered by him as raiders on the beauties of Bhasa. If the thirteen 
dramas afready published* could be the production of a single author — 
may he be Bhasa, Oandraka or Sudraka~~the Damaka must also take a 
seat in the list. 

The Traivikrama is a play of unique character. It is in fact only 
a prologue where the Sutradhara pointing to a picture of Bali and 
Vamana as exhibited in the famous Trivikramavatara relates the 
11 
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eDooQntor of V&i]iftii«:Aiid BaU. Slia iiiAAger. Ao ;hmr 16. JClie /itory is 
nuTTAtod in QoUe AflBliment and Ifae BbfiYAtavakya oloaoa lha |day. Now 
if Ibis is bhe main plot than tbore is no prologue And Ibe Jorm k doTidd 
of all aebbn and is no better than mere narration. .Bat tbe expression Is 
powerful and resembles Bbasa's at bis best. This play baa bpen usaen- 
tioned in a work oalled Sakantalaoaroana where one more play of Bbasa's 
type has been foited wbiob is not yet available to us. Its name is 
Oapdalaramayapa. 

The assigning of the thirteen dramas by their editor to a single 
author is due to the common expressions, common form of prologue and 
the common ending in several dramas. They are ascribed to Bhasa 
because the Svapnavasavadatta goes in the name of Bhasa according to 
Bajalekhara, Three or four verses are found quoted by Vamana and 
others. Kauti^a gives a verse found in the Pratijnayaugandbaraya^a. 

We shall examine these statements in the light of the new discoveries. 

« 

With regard to the beginning of the benediction after Nandi, the same*^ 
feature prevails in a host of dramas whose authorship is clearly known, 
pfx., the Padmaprabhrtaka of Sudraka, the Ubhayabhisarika of Vararuol, 
the Dburtavita of Isvarasena, the Bhagavadajjnka of Mahendra, the 
Eaumudimahoteava cf Vijjika, the Asoaryacddamapi of Saktibhadra, the 
Saugandhikapaharapa of Nilakaptba, the Vinavasavadatta of Sudraka 
and the Nalabbyodaya of an unknowm author. :The common 
BbarbtavSkya which speaks of Bajasihma raises a presumption 
fWkBtfcfir^Kbese dtamas ihave aDylfaiog 'to do with the 'Palkva kings 
Sibmavispu or his son .Mahendra. Baiasihma was a .common title 
of tbe Pallavas and the epithet is found in DandinV Avantisundarl where 
he mentions SihmaviQpu. The verse quoted by Ahhioavagupta from 
the Svapnavasavadatta is not found in tbe available Svapoa, and the 
sobolars-like Bboia, Kuntala, and Abbinavagupta are very reliable when 
they ^mention any name. Tbe verse from Pratijhayaagaitdbareyapa 
given by Oaoakya is said by its commentator, Misra Madbavayaiva AS 
taken from Mannniti. 

Thus Kautilya himself gives tbe souroe. .'Manunfti may be 
oaitfnflpo available in Malabar. 

It means that bdth Kautilya and Bhasa mustiiave bad reoourse to 
tbe eame orlginiil. This fact still debilitate the only argument for the 
priority of Bhasa to Kaufilya. The other arguments advanoed by Bbasa's 
editor may be nmful utAeoinidhig^satber than to iniN»3diwk mblution. 
Tbeterm SvapQAVdsapadalladiasxbeen d^ned bytBboja^to*c%hgdtn|ira^ 
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gft ?33Tr agspR® »i?t; 

awT g«m i i 

WRJWRJS ?n?nr?^*nw*n% i ^^jujr^sr ^ ^srrit sn 
m )Esrjir(«t^ srr ^r%5ni. || 

This defioitioc perfectly agrees with the plot of the printed drama. 
Sardatanaya, a reputed author on Alankara, of 1150 A.D. says of 
the Syapnavasavadatta : 


3Tif?®^«naifRr^ innfSr^isf^ II 


«rr?n«r Jrf%g4 ^FS?r; || 


q^inrsn g# aftepi i 

fra >jf^3n ai«IT || 





11 


f^gg er: gTrat ^ aftwrar jr^gTf%?rf i 
crt g ^ 5T gwft' afNaRft ^ || 


^ ^ gg: fN fai^^ gi ra sp f i ^ T ^ I 



Hare five points of unity are given among which, the fourth ,« a verse, 
.^B found verbatim and the first is in the plot itself. The last is a negative 
feature. Ttie second and the third, that is, that Udayana looked into the 
face of Padmavati with the charming facial mark where the dexterity of 
Vasavadatta’s hand was yisible to him and he exclaims that she was not 
dead and in the next he stops her from going out of the Samudrag^ha^ in 
aidtiful tone. These are not found in the extant drama. This absence 
len^S colour to the theory of some Malabar scholars that Bhasa’s original 
^rk wai either condensed or refitted by the Sakyars, a sect of professional 
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players in Malabar. Oar Damaka will support the same theory though 1 
oannot aooept it without further evidence. 

In the Yipavasavadatta of ^iidraka the sixth act seems to contain 

an under* plot or a sub- drama exhibited on the stage in the presence of 

Udayana and Yasavadatta. The verse of that sub-drama, that is, nandi 

bears strong resemblance with the * nandi verse of Madhyamavyayoga and 

even the last verse exhibits Bhasa’s rare alliterative tendency. This 

oannot be explained without assuming that Sudraka has some hand in 

their productions either as a patron or author. To ascribe the Yipavasava- 

datta to Bhasa is a daring step, for in style and thought it differs from 

the series of Bhasa if not superior to any of them. The first verse of it 
/ 

is found quoted under Sudraka. 

In conclusion we have to suspend our final opinion about the 
authorship, of all these dramas coming out of the perishing sritdla leaves 
of Malabar, which is still the bast repository of the only Indian treasuro 
which makes India, until more tangible evidences come forth. 

^Tf§:?rr srp?, ii 



“THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE DHFANIKiRIKiS “ 

BY 

ME. A. 8ANKARAN. B.A., (HONS.). MADRAS* 

The Dhvanyaloka, printed in the Kavyamala. oonsists of pome basic 
^karikas and prose comments tbereon called Vrbti. It is accepted that 
the author of the Vrtti is the great Kashmirian poet and critic Ananda* 
vardhana. but the Karikas have been of doubtful authorship. On the 
basis of the apparent distinction between Karikakara and Vrttikara 
occasionally made by Abhinavagapta, the eminent commentator on the 
Dhvanyaloka, (See pp. 1, 12, 59, 60, 123, etc.) Dr. Buhler and the 
learned editors of the work, conjectured that the Karikas should have been 
written by one different from Anandavardbaoa, the author of the Vrtti. 
Professors Jacobi and Keith and Dr. Da support this contention, and the 
last of them further suggests that Abhinavagupta gives readings of some 
Karikas different from those of the Vrttikara. (See Kavyalokalocana IV, 
*Dr. De, Calcutta University pp. 3, 23, f.n. 15 and 16.) It is attempted 
hare to prove on the basis of very reliable evidences that the Karikaa 
%1bo were written by none ocher than Anandavardbana himself. 

Here, two relevant texts from the Abbinava-bharati— an erudite 
Commentary on the Natyasastra by Abhinavagupta— may be cited. 


snf^voi. II 

-A 

Chap. XIV. p. 367i G. 0. Mss. Library, Madras. 

stmm. Vol. II, p. 385. 


In the first text, Anandavardbana is represented to have taken some 
suggestions from Bharata regarding the suggestiveness of words and 
their Components and put them down as etc. This 

eto. begins a karika of the Dhvanyaloka (III, 16 & Page 153) and nowhere 
in the Vrtti of that work does this expression occur. Now, the same 
Abhinavagupta who is relied upon to establish the difference between 
Karikakara and Vrttikara unmistakably assigns the authorship of the 
karikd to Anandavardhlna. In the second text also, Abhinava refers to 
Anandavardhana^as discussing fully the place of alankaras in poetry and 
xOxprOBslng his well considered views on the subject in the two texts which 
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begin thus (i)- IIi 16 , and' 

II, 19. These exoerpfcs are from the Karikas of the Dhvany&loka p. 88 ; 
and as if tf oiear any doubk regarding their sooroe. Abhinava distinctly 
expresses that to be the Sahrdayaloka— another name of the Dbvanyaloka 
— and he inoidently mentions his own Oommentary thereon called the 
Looana where he too has fully expatiated on that subject. 

In addition to this strong testimony of Abbinava to Anandavar- 
dbana’s auothorship of the Karikas, there are many other evidences in the 
Dhvanyaloka itself which distinctly favour the above view. On pp. ISO, 
and 220 of the Looana, Abhinava makes the following remarks ‘ 

(P. 130) XT^ 5r^]& 

(P. 219-20). In the Sanskrit language, the sufSx or is used in this 
manner (see Papini III, 4. 21 and VII, 1-37). When two actions peformed 
by a single agent are desired to be conveyed, the suffix or is added 
to that root which Afers to the prior action e.g. JJf ^ * 

Similarly, in the above extracts, the agent of or should 

be the same as the agent of Now the agent of expounds 

M. be is the Vrttikara that explains everything. The agent of STlf says 
or states. What does he state ? etc. and etc. which are two 
Karikas III.2, and III.42, that is, he is the Karikakara. Papini’srule 
quoted above requires these agents, Karikakara and Vrttikara to be 
identical. 


Further, Abhinava comments 5rf^ (Dhvanya- 

loka P. 11) thu8 : 3TR^ j ^ irf 

<?a=Esn5r5^ sragt 55»Rtr f%it 

Abhinava here* interprets Anandavardhana as having inoidentally 
inscribed his own name so that he might be enshrined for eVdr in the 
hearts of all intelligent oritios for expounding this Soienoe to them. Suoh 
an act on the part of Anandavardhana will be a vain arrogation if he 
has not been the first exponent of the theory of Dbvani. Again, 
Anandavardhana expressly claims to have been the originator of this 
theory and th^t thereby he has laid all learned men under a dehp debt 
of gratitucb to him. P. 144. 

*i>r I 

■^NoW BM ^ Morew, lb Mtt’ olMIttMig KgiflcS 4 

pgbmiBe bbi that tibbliWiiil* #obl3 extkiubiS' tbe baloMrof’ljfeiVaii 
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for tbi^pliiiare ofrSAh^dftirfMr and tbit promise ilroollsIaMli^ UlWn beeo 
fulfilled in the lasft karika as might naturally be expected, but it Is done 
so only in the last yerse of the V^tti; ^ Anauda who inscribes bi| name in 
the last yerse furtherrtiliee^otedllffbr having! osffried»ont^ the resolve made 
in the first karika, viz»t the exposition of Dhvani — tha^. most real and 
striking characteristic of 'poetry. also states that there was but a 
sparkling of the theory of Dhvani in the minds of wise men before him. 
Had^the author of' the Karikas been different from Ananda, the above 
remarks, in the face of the numerous Karikas, should certainly, be^a gross 
perversion of truth and an unwarranted arrogation of originality which 
the meanest of men would not be capable of. Far be it from Anandavar* 
dhana, the great poet critic who is so very scrupulous and generous as to 
abstain from mentioning the faults of poets even where they actually exist 

Above all, the literary tradition is in complete accord with the view 
that Ananda was the author of the Karikas also. Kantaka in his 
pp, 69, 70, quota the verse ffRJT die. of Anandavar- 

dhana (Dhvani p. 62) and says that Dbvanikara has clearly explained* 

suggestiveness and the suggested sense therein. Kuntaka lived only 
a little more than a century after Ananda and he was also a Kashmirian. 
He distinctly identifies the Dbvanikara, that is, the author of the Karikas 
with Ananda. Mahimabhatta. a younger contemporary of Kuutaka and 
Abhinava. cites the Karikas and the prose vrttis under the name of Dhva- 
nik&ra (Vyaktiviveka, pp. 1, 11, etc.) thus identifying the author of both. 
K^smendra a pupil of Abhinava and a great poet and oritio quotes the 
Dhvanikarika etc,, (III 24, p. 172) in his Aucityavicacar 

oaroa (p. 134) in 4ihe name of Anandivardhana. Mammata and all the 
writers on poetics £hat came after him do not at all discriminate between 
Dhvanikara and Ananda. He is indeed a bold ^ man who, knowing 
this unbroken and unanimous tradition, would complacently brush it aside 
and remark that these writers completely confuse between the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana. Surely there is no confusion in them. It is 
only imposed from outside to suit an untenable theory. 

Again, prepossessed with this distinction between Vrttikara and 
Kkrikakara Dr. Da has misunderstood a passage of Abhinava and be 
imaginot that Abhinava reads the Karika differently from Ananda-’a 
prooeduro that would certainly favour the above distinction. (See S. K. 
Da. Kavy^okalooana. Chap. IV. Intro. P. 3. Text P. 23, F.n. 15 & 16.) Let 
me cite the two texts. 
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9^ 9T1% Wr»PTR^ I KSrika IV. 8. Dbvanylloka, p. 243—44. 

Abhioava oommentiB on this thus : — 

f 

^ ii 

I qwr: 9«n»RW5[: aT3l *1^ 999 ^ ^- 

3i^?raTsf5r^ Looana IV, p. 23. 

Tbe term means that which supplies an ellipsis. Snanda is 

in the hahit of supplying these ellipses to many of the karikas. Being a 
poet, his words occasionally come out in metrical form. One such 
upaskdra is ^ which, being written along with the 

Karikas in «' the palm leaf manuscripts used by the editors, is 
evidently mistaken* by them for a portion of the Karika and treated 
by them as such in the printed text. Probably had ?lc51^lfcr 311^ been 
in the form of a quarter of a verse, they would have included that also, 
in the karika. Abhinava, fully anticipating this probable error, clearly 
indicates here what the karika is and what the up%skdra is as he does 
dsewhere. But the learned editors of the work may be excused, for 
they had no access at that time to Abhinava’s commentary on 
this chapter, and where they bad it, they were careful in reading tbe 
text correctly, e.p., See p. 118 Locana 

Here is in the form of a quarter of a 

versCi but correctly understanding Abhinava, they havq treated it as part 
of tbe Vytti. Dr. De, imagining that what is printed in bold type is 
invariably the Karima as known to Ananda-Vardhana, discovers a 
difference between the readings of Ananda and Abhinava. Surely Ananda 
did not prepare the Nirpaya Bagar Edition. ! The Karika text has to bo 
determined with reference to Abbinava’s comments and it should be as 
given ip the Looana IV, page 23. Dr. De misunderstood the Looana and 
found it convenient to use it in favour of his theory. 

When there are so many evidences which clearly identify Ananda 
with Dhvanikara, tbe only evidence which apparently favours the 
opposite ttew — viz,t the distinction occasionally made by Abhinava 
between V^ttikara and Karikakara — loses its lores ; and it Las to be 
•explained differently. Probably Abhinava desired, in order to facilitate 
bis comments, to keep the Karikas distinct from the V^tti, and he 
Achieved it by referring to their author in his two oapacities as Vrbtikara 
and Karikikfira. This procedure of first stating the fuildamental prinoi- 
ples in short Kirikas and then commenting elaborately on them is 
quite common among writers of that period. Euntaka, Eesmeodrir 
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Mammat^i XJdayanaoarya and o&her writers adopt this metbod of 
exposition. And if they refer in the Vrtti to additional faots not toaohed 
niK>n in the Karikas, it would be far from truth to suggest on that basis 
any difference betweeu the author of the Karikas and the Vrtti. fi'urther 
the habit of splitting their own Karikas and commenting on them in parts 
has also bean in vogue among writers like Mamma^a and Udayanaoarya. 
It would on the other hand argue the identity of authorship as the writers 
themselves treat these portions of the Karikas to be headlines of para- 
graphs or sections in the Vrtti. 

Thus it is shown that this distinction between Anandavardhana 
and Dbvanikara rests on slender grounds, and according to the express 
statements of Ananda and Abhinava together with the practice of the 
innumerable writers on Sanskrit Poetics it is undoubtedly proved that 
the author of the Dhvanikarikas is none other than the great Kashmirian 
,poet-aoritio Anandavardhanacarya. 



s FBV (WSBSTATIONS OH THE TRW&TBB VERSES 
OF THE RfniTANA AND THE HAHJ[BH£RATA. 

, BY 

PEOF. K. A. SUBBAHMANYA lYEE, M.A.. LUCKNOW. 

Sanskrit literature, from the Vedas down to the works belonging to 
the last stages in its history, presents a large varieby o! mebres through 
which widely different modes of thought and feeling have found expres- 
sion. These mebres have their own history and attempts have been 
made to trace it. The whole body of Vedio literature is written in 
dimeter or trimeter verses in which the number of syllables and not the 
order in which they follow one another, that is to say. the rythm is the 
main consideration. Stanzas are composed chiefly of four verses ; but 
those having less or more are not rare. The chief characteristic of 
Vedio metre, however, is the lack of fixity in the rythm of each verse. 
Ancient Sanskrit writers on prosody have also taken the number of syl- 
lables in each verse as their basis for the classification of Vedio mebres. 
They have not attempted to detect any rythm in Vedio poetry, while 
tliey knew that rythm was the characteristic of later Sanskrit poetiy. 
Where there is indefiniteness and lack of fixity in Vedio poetry, 
namely, in rythm and in the number of verses composing each stanza 
there is fixity and rigidity in classical poetry. Not merely is the number 
of syllables in each verse quite unalterable, but the rythm is also fixed. 
Stanzas are always formed of four verses. The chief characteristic of 
elasaioal poetry, however, is that verses have gone beyond the dimeter 
and trimeter systems. The number of syllables in each verse can be 
anything between eight and thirty or even more, a striking fact as 
compared with Vedio poetry. 

To find out by what processes and under what influences ‘ such 
remarkable changes were brought about is the task of the historian of 
Sanskrit metres. As was remarked before, attempts have been made to 
trace the development of Sanskrit prosody by more than one scholar, but, 
so far, Vedio metre has been more carefully studied than the metres of later 
times. Following upon the highly interesting articles of Oldenberg on Vedic 
Metre in his “ Dio Hymnen des Eg-Veda ” Vol. I, came Arnold’s “ Vedic 
Metre” which is a very detailed study of the subject which the title 
itself anjiounces. Arnold's work has a double interest. Firstly, it is an 
attentpt to throw light on the rythm of Vedio metres, an ^ement not 
recognised by ancient Sanskrit writers. Arnold believes to have discovered 
both in the dimeter and trimeter verses of the Veda certain metrical 
preferences and that these metrical preferences have their history within 
the^period covered by the Veda. Secondly, Arnold has attempted 
chrdnologfcaUy to arrange the Vedio mantras od the basis of their 
fythm. He bidfeves to have fonnd out the history of the rythm of the 
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mantras and asserts that it is possible to assigp a partioular mantra to 
an earlier or later stiage of development aooording to ifcs internal rythm. 
No doubt the results achieved by Arnold have not met with a ohorus of 
approval from soholars, obietly beoause of their iudehniteneas ;*but the 
faot remains that they are interesting and well worthy of our 
consideration. 

Not unlike the Veda are the epics, ohiedy the Mahabbarata, in that 
they are the creations of an age and not of a partioular time and author. 
Students of Sanskrit literature know the difficulty of using the Maha- 
bharata as evidence in their researches into Indian antiquity. As 
the Mahabbarata is obviously the creation of a long period of time, 
extending probably over centuries, it is necessary, if possible, to 
arrange its different parts chronologically and if that is not 
now possible for the whole epic, to do so wherever it is possible. 
In this attempt at arranging the different parts chronologically or pick- 
ing out the older portions from the later ones, it is possible to 
adopt many guides : language, style, aubject-matter, ideas etc.\ but we 
hold that metre also ought to tall us something about the age of a parti- 
cular passage. It would be desirable to do for the Mahabbarata wha't 
Arnold has done for the Vedas, except that more definiteness in the 
results should be aimed at. 

The task is an immense one and will necessarily carry one far beyond 
the epics into other fields of Sanskrit literature, nay, even to Pali and 
Prakrfc literature. The metres of the Mahabbarata have indeed been 
studied before, along with those of other works, by Pr. Kiibnan in his 
“Die Tristub-Jagati-Familie. Ibre rythmisohe Besohaffenheit und 
Entwioklung.” The results achieved by Dr. Kuhnan in connection with 
the history of Sanskrit metre are highly interesting and have been 
accepted by soholars. But in Dr. Kiihaan’s work, the study of the 
metres of the Mahabbarata, is only part of a much wider study, 
covering the trimeter verses of the whole period of Sanskrit 
literature, as well a% of Pali literature, no doubt a very ambitious work. 
The present paper has no such pretensions. It is only an attempt to 
record a few observations concerning the trimeter verses of the Maha- 
hharata, with the hope that they may form the starting point of a more 
detailed and thorough research in the future by scholars who have more 
leisure than the author of the present paper. ^ 

The epics, the Bamayapa and the Mahabbarata are for the most 
part written *in am^tup, dimeter versos, which are developments of 

the dimeter verses of the Vedas. No doubt these epic dimeter 
verses have their owh# peculiarity and if studied with patience 
and care, will yiejd results that will be of use in determining the 
ohronology of the diffasent parts of the epics, especially, of the Mana- 
bharata. But wo have had, through lack of time and leisure, to exclude 
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them from our survey. All that we will do here is to present a few facts 
oonoerning the trimeter verses of the Bamayana and the Mahabharata. 

Though both the epics are composed chiefly in dimeter versesi 
there are a great number of trimeter verses in both. But whereas 
in the Bamayapa, they are all found at the end of sargas, thereby 
conforming to the general practice of changing the metre at the 
end of sargas, no such rule is observed in the bigger epic. In the 
Bamayapa, the rule is to have at the end of a sarga, composed mainly or 
entirely of dimeter verses, one trimeter stanza, usually Vamsasthabila or 
Indravajra. Stanzas having more than one trimeter stanza at the end or 
having no such stanza at: all are not however uncommon. Sargas 
composed entirely in trimeter verses are also found here and there in the 
Sundara and Yuddhakandas, but they are very few in number, only about 
flve in each. The following table will show at a glance the total number 
of sargas in each Kanda and the number of sargas having flnal trimeter 
stanzas. 

TABLE I. 


Name of the Eapda. 

Total number of 
sargas. 

Bargas having 
final trimeter o 
stanzas. 

Balakapda 

77 

15 

Ayodhyakapda 

119 

106 

Arapyakauda 

75 

53 

Ki^kindhakapda 

67 

46 

Sundrakapda 

68 

43 

Yuddhakanda 

128 

100 


These trimeter verses are distinguished by their regularity and close 
adherence to the rules regulating classical prosody. There are four verses 
in each stanza and they are absolutely symmetrical in rythm and in the 
number of syllables composing them. The result is that they can all be 
brought under the well-known metres of the classical period, as the 
following analysis of the trimeter verses of the Ayodbyakapda will show. 


TABLE II. 
AyodhyAkanda. 


Name of metre. 

Number. 

Vamsastba , ... 


c 

121 

Upajati 

... 

67 

Upendravajra 


12 

Indravajra 

. .. 

4 

jS^r^W .*• ••• 

... 

• 1 
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Ab the only difference between Upajati, Indravajra and Upendra- 
yaj ra is that, in the first, all the verses do not begin with a long syllable, 
and in the second, all begin with a long syllable and in the third, all begin 
with a short syllable, they might, for all practical purposes, be considered 
as one. This would mean that there are only two groups of trimeter 
verses in the Ayodhyakanda, the Indravajra-Upendravajra-Upajati group 
and the Vamsastha group. We have no doubt that an analysis of the 
final stanzas of the other Kandas will yield practically the same result. 

From the above-mentioned facts, it appears that the stanzas of the 
Kamayana partake of the regularity and symmetry of rythm of the 
classical metres, while they preserve at the same time something of their 
ancient character in that they remain still within the dimeter and 
trimeter systems. 

If we now turn to the Mahabbarata, we find a different state of 
things. Here again, the main body of the epic is written in dimeter 
verses, but in each one of the 18 parvans that go to make up the great^ 
epic, there are many groups of trimeter stanzas which form an interesting 
subject of study. Even a superficial glance at them is enough for one to 
Dotioo that they have not been introduced in obedience to the tradition of 
changing the metre at the end of a sarga. They usually form whole 
adhyayas by themselves, while there are a great many which come in the 
middle of adhyayas. There is however one feature and that, an import- 
ant one, in which these verses resemble those of Bamayapa, namely 
that they remain within the dimeter-trimeter systems. Well, now, we 
consider this an important point, for according to us, this is a sign of 
antiquity in Sansl^rit literature. A composition in which the verses 
invariably remain within this system must belong, if not to the Vedio 
period, at least to a period in which the distinct features of the classical 
period had not yet developed themselves. Such, for instance , is the 
Katbopani^ad, in which out of a total of 118 stanzas, 55 are composed 
of dimeter verses and 63 of trimeter verses. In the same way, in the 
Mundakopanigad, the verses are dimeter or trimeter, and never contain 
more than twelve syllables each. To take an illustration from Pali 
literature, 49 out of the 423 stanzas of the Dhammapada are composed 
of trimeter verses and the rest of dimeter verses. This is enough to 
show that a composition, while not being Vedic, mast be ooosiderad to 

be old, if fll its poetry comes within the dimeter-trimeter systems. 

• 

While they thus resemble the trimeter verses of the Kamayapa, they 
have their own distinct features. They are distributed throughout the 
epic in groups. These groups constitute one or more adhyayas 
and are prQoed 0 (f and followed by the usual dimeter verses. So placed, 
they become striking and one begins to wonder why it is that they all 
appear in groups. No doubt there are many such stanzas which do not 
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form separate adhyAyas, but. are inserted in the middle or at the end of 
the adhyayas composed mainly of dimeter verses. 

Another interesting feature of these stanzas of the Mahabharata is 
that they can be divided into two main classes. The first is composed of 
regular and symmetrical verses of the Bamayaua type and the other of 
irregular and unsymmetrioal verses, akin to those found in some of the 
Upanisads and in Pali literature. But it is very rarely, if ever, that these 
two kinds of verses are mixed in one and the same group. This naturally 
suggests their independent origin. The following table will show at a 
glance the symmetrical and unsymmetrioal groups in each parvan of the 
great epic. But in preparing this table, we have included only those 
groups which constitute separate adhyayas and those others which, 
while not forming separate adhyayas, are sufficiently large to justify 
inclusion in this table. 

TABLE III. 


Name of Parvan. 


Adhyayas wbioh are 
composed of symmetrical 
staozis or in which snob 
Btaoz43 are found in large 
members. 


Adhyayas oomposed of 
unsymmetrioal etaczis or 
in which such stanzas are 
found in large number^,. 


Adiparvan 

Babhaparvan 

Vanaparvan 


Virataparvan 

Udyogaparvan 


Bhf^mkparvan 
Dro^aparvan . 
Kari^apapan 

Salyaparvan 
Sauptikaparvan 
San ti parvan 
Anusasanaparvan 

AsvAmedbikaPArvan 

MausalaparvAn 


19, 23, 44, 202, 203, 
204. 

23. 24, 2b] 99, 100, 
119, 120, 121, 155, 
165, 166, 178, 179, 
185, 186, 202, 233, 
235, 237, 266, 267. 
270, 298. 

9, 10, 11, 12. 13, 58, 
66, 67. 73. 77. 

1. 2. 62. 


22. 59. 60. 80. 

50. 118, 140, 164. 

21, 31 (Half) 

16, 19. 

10 . 

177, 199, 200, 286, 

32. 65. 92. 106. 108, 
169, 263. 

16. 27. 


1. 55, 66, 70, 81, 82, 
83. 84, 85. 86. 87. 
82. 83, 86, 87, 89, 92. 
4. 5, 34,112, 113.114. 
134, 135, 136, 189, 
195, 200, 271. 


138 

16. 22. 23. 24. 25, 26. 

27, 28. 29. 30. 32. 

33, 36, 37. 40. 42. 

43. 44. 48. 56, 59. 

66. 70, 181, 

20, 36, 85. 

2 . 

4, 31 (Half) 36,69. 70. 
71. 73. 74, 

62. 63, 73, 141.305. 

15. 


5 . 
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It will be noticed from the above table that sometimes saooessive 
adhyayas are composed of the same kind of Stanzas and it is a oharaoteristio 
both of the symmetrioal and the unsymmetrioal variety. Take, for 
instance, among the unsymmetrioal ones. Adiparvan, adhyayas 65 und 56 
adhyayas 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87 ; Vanaparvan, adhyayas 112, 113, 114 ; 
Udyogaparvan. adhyayas 22, 23, 24. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. and 30 and so on 
and among the unsymmetrioal ones, Vanaparvan, adhyayas 23, 24, 25 ; 
Virataparvan, adhyayas 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and so on. On a closer examina- 
tion, it is also found that these sucoessi'^e adhyayas of the same kind 
of trimeter verse generally treat of the same topic and that as soon as the 
topic comes to an end, the usual dimeter verse is resumed, and the story 
continued. For instance, adhyayas 81-87 of Adiparvan tell the story of 
Yayati and adhyaya 88 commences another topic, namely, the description 
of Puruvamaa. Again adhyayas 112 — 114, deal with the story of R^yasrhga 
but adhyaya 115. with another subject, the tirbhayatra of Yudhisthira. 
This can be said also of many other groups of both varieties. • The fact 
that they are composed in a metre different from the preceding and 
following passages and that each of these groups seems to be devoted to * 
the treatment of one single topic gives them a detachable character and 
speaks for their independent origin. It would be hazardous to say more 
in the present state of our investigation of the subject and we must leave 
the rest for a future occasion. 

JVoto.*~'Befereaoes ace to the Kiraaya-Sagaca Press editions of the Batnayana and 
the Mababbarata. 



PATANJALI & KiVYA LITERATURE PRESUMED BY HIM 

BY 

MR. K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM, b.a. HONS., MADRAS. 

The references that strike a reader of Patahjali’s work called the 
MahabbA§ya ” most and often are those relating to the story of the 
Mahabbarata. It is a point worthy of note that Patahjali quotes not from 
the epic of the Mahabbarata but from works relating to the story of the 
Mababharata. 

In commenting upon a Vartika to Pani^i’s Sutra III- 2* 3 (Page 
119 Vol.'ll Bom, S.S,) he gives this sentence in counter illustration : — 

Here a question may be raised as to whether it is a quotation at all. 
But the doubt may be cleared by a reference to an illustration in the 
same context : — (Ibid) which could not be mistaken 
for a quotation at all. The sentence under discussion betrays a certain 
element of poetry in it and the word would be meaningless without 
a previous narration. So not only is this a quotation but it must be a 
Pada of a verse in the Upendravajra metre. We may even go to the 
length of inferring that such a verse should form part of a liter- 
ary work similar to the Sisupalavadha of Magha, based on the story of 
the Mahabbarata. 

In another place while commenting upon a Vartika to Panini’s sutra 
II I- 1-26, (Page 36 Vol. II Bom. S. S.) Patanjali says : — 

^ ^ I «T5Ufq 3^ I ^ 5fiff5r^ (another R 

sRiaj sFsr^i^ci | 

^#5 I 

"q (r. II 

Kaiyyata comments upon the above (Page 68, Vol. II Benares Edn.) 
thus : — 

. I 5T3Hf sjuJeqrjfiqr^rRrr: i %?ng- 
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Here from (ihe context one can easily infer — as has been done by 
scholars — that Patanjali refers to a dramatic performance based on the 
story of the Mababharata. In the same text it may be seen that Patah- 
jali refers also to the paintings relating to the same story. 

Incidentally a remark with reference to the exact significance of 
the above passage on the development of the Samskrt drama 
made by A. B. Keith in his latest work on Samskrt Drama deserves our 
consideration. Referring to Kaiyyata’s explanation of the word%ri%^: 
he says (P. 33.) that the comment is frankly obscure. But it seems to mo 
that Kaiyyata tries to be very plain. He clearly differentiates the^^ftr^F's 
from the Nafcas or the actors. Even independently of Kaiyyata, we can 
boldly assert that the are different from the Natas by the fact of 

the use of the causative. Bbartrhari clearly says in his Vakyapadiya 
that the actors are the agents of 2[in%«pr^. We can go even further and say 
, with Sylvar: Levi that were those who taughc the actors — probably 

the modern conductors and to say that performed is a clear miBii> 

terpretation of the passage under discussion, and one may even venture to 
differ from Keith with regard to his doubt whether the speech-element of 
the actors was present during Patanjali’s time. For the words 
prove that with regard to ^rf^^’s speech and action 
were present while with regard toGranthikas speech alone was present, 
and we may say that there is a clear indication by Patanjali of the fact 
that there were present the two elements — action and speech — in the 
drama of his time. 

Coming to the subject a careful consideration of the above references 
together with those to the chief personages in the story of the 
Mahabharata PAnini IV*3-98, 168, and VIII-3*95. will lead one 
to infer that the Mahabharata was well known in the days 

of Papini, and dramatic as well as Kavya works came 

to be written about it in the days of Patanjali. It may be remarked with 

regard to the latter aspect of the matter that paintings and dramatic 

representations of a story ace not possible except on a thorough and 
accurate knowledge of the details of the same, and such dramatic repre- 
sentations necessarily presuppose a literature dealing with the story which 
those dramatic representations exhibit. This supposition is strengthened 
by Patanjali’s own words in the same context ; — 

I II This is the 

Beading accepted by II 

Here Bhattoji Dik^ita interprets Patanjali as evidently referring ta 
the reading of a work relating to a PurMo story in a public place where 
IS 
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oriibodox people have assembled and the tbeologioai aspeob of suob a 
reading as now popularly understood is to absolve tbe bearers of their 
sins. Inihis instance the story should be that of tbe Mababbarata and 
tbe v7ork must be tbe epic of the Mababbarata in some shape or other. 

Soholars like Hopkins take tbeir stand on Papini’s references to the 
personages in the Mababbarata and arrive at the oonolusion that the epic 
of the Mababbarata should have bad its neuoleus before Papini. 
Maodonell on tbe authority of a reference in tbe Asvalayana's Grbya 
Sutras to a Bbarata and a Mababbarata the exact signiboance of which 
is doubted by some soholars oremises tha!; the epic should have had its 
origin about tbe 5!;h Oeu. B.O. But O.V. Vaidya in his criticism of tbe 
Mababbarata asserts on tbe authority of some evidences relating to tbe 
history of Astronomy that the epic should have assumed its present shape 
between three to one hundred B.G., which is also not universally accepted. 
But we otf the authority of Patanjali’s references — specially the one 
above quoted — together with Panini's references, can arrive at thA 
'conclusion that tbe epic of tbe Mababbarata in some shape or other 
should have been at least three centuries old to have gained such a 
widespread popularity as to be considered sacred and as to be inoor> 
porated in dramatic works and paintings during Patanjali’s time. 
Taking into consideration tbe date of Patanjali and the accepted date 
for Papini we fix the date of tbe neuoleus of the epic of tbe Mah&- 
bhftrata about 450 B.O. 

Another historically noteworthy quotation by Patanjal is : — 
“ II (Vol. II, P. 165. N. S. Edn.) 

This extract is identified by soholars as the last Pada of the 
following verse quoted by Kssmendra in his AuoityavioAraoaroA and 
attributed to Kum&radftsa : — (KAvyamftla I, P. 244.) 

.arf^ ^31^ mm l 

This may lead to the inference that Patanjali should have been later 
than Kqmaradasa which is yet to be proved. We knew Kumaradasa 
only as tbe author of Janakibaraui which is only incompletely available 
in print and completely available only in manuscript forfn. In the 
Janakfharapa as known to us the verse quoted above is not found and 
the author of the verse, like several other quotations by Patanjali is 
vet to be identified. 

• « 

Another interesting quotation is: — Wol. II, P. 167 Bom. S.S.) 

wrfi% q®!:” || 
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This extrao6 oan be identified as the one half of a verse quoted by 
lihe oommentator to Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras in his commentary 
called the Jayamangala : — Page 22 Chowk. S.S.) 

VRIT^ ^3: q^rr: it 

5rf*T^ ^ II 

Unfortunately for us the commentator does not tell us the work 
from which he quotes or whom bo quotes. 

There are many other quotations by Patanjali in bis work which go 
to show that classical literature of the dramatic and other types should 
bave'^reaobed a considerable stage of development in bis time. 




'.II. — Avesta in Relation to Sanskrit. 




ARTAKH8IR BAPAK-FOUNDER OF THE 
SASANIAN ZOROABTRIAM EMPIRE OF IRAN. 

BY 

Dr. P. N. DARUWALLA, ll.d. (London), b.a.. ll.b. (Bombay), 

Barrister-at-Law. 

The following paper gives a orifeioal aoeount on the subjeot of politioaL 
social and religious oondition of Iran during the SaBanian Sovereignty of 
its illustrious founder Artakhsir Bapak. This subject is of very great 
interest to those who take interest in ancient history of Persia. The 
recent discoveries of rook inscriptions made by recent travellers and 
scholars have opened the eye of the world about the greatness and 
^eminence that prevailed during the beginning of the Sasanian EnCpire 
after its downfall and it behoves us to critically exancine the materials 
from the writings, inscriptions, coins and old books that are existing. 


Artakshir Bapak the subject of this paper flourished after the 
Achemonian Kings of this name in Armenia. The shorter form is 
Artaxias. Ha was among the dynasts of Persia who ruled independently 


during the Parthian period. One of these became the founder of the new 
Persian or Sasanian Empire in 226 A. D. The Greek and Roman writers 
DQention only his victory over the Partbians and his wars with Rome. 
The trustworthy tradition of the origin of the power from Persian sources 
is preserved by the Arabian Historian Tabari. According to him he was 
the second son of Bapak, the offspring of Sasanian parents after whom 
the dynasty is named, Bapak was the ruler of the district of Ispaker near 
Persepolis which had fallen to ruins. Many legends have been told of 


his early life, and the romantic account of his adventures has been given 
by Chroniclers. He bad suffered much owing to independent spirit and 
daring nature. His great ambition was to restore Zoroastrian civilisation 
and relgion in Persia and in countries which he conquered. He waged 
war against Idolatry by destroying the worship of Dragon. The records 
give accounts of bis military achievements and triumphs in battle 
against the Kurds, Medians, Partbians and Armenians. The epic of Shah 
Namah by Pirdusi narrates the main events of the reign of this great 
monarch Bundahishm, Atoeruui. Masudi contain accounts of the greatness 
and goodness of this great Monarch. A genealogy of Artakhsir is given m 
Bundahishm as folIow8:-He belonged to a priestly family of kings. His 
father Susan was descended from pure Zoroastrian line of Kayanian 
Monarohs. His’ mother was a daughter of Bapak, the ° 

Jars. Pirduei refers to Busan the fourth as the father of this hero and 
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as a desoendant of BahmeD, son of Asfendiar. Alberuni and Masudi giva 
ohroDoiogy of this hero with somd variatioos. Aooording to other aooouDts 
Artakhsir was an adopted son of Bapak and we fiod the insoription of 
Artakbsir son of Bapak, oo ooios. The Sasaoian coins in Falhvi rook 
inscriptions contain reference to thia hero. These coins indicate that 
Artakhsir had been a joint ruler of Ears with his father Bapak. He 
assumed the Royal authority in Iran and struck coins on which we find 
his image surrounded by words which mean Mazdayanian, Lord Artakhsir 
the King of Iran. These ooios were struck before be assumed the title 
of the Emperor. The latest coins of his reign contain an impression as 
Mazlayaoian Lord Artakhsir, King of Kings of Iran of spiritual origin 
from the Deity and on the reverse we find a fire altar with the words 
meaning the light of Artakhsir. The insoription on relief of Naksba 
Rustim and Naksh-Rajab contain reference to the father and the son. The 
cave inscription at Hajiabad near Persepolis refer to the chief adven- 
tures of his hero and indicate that he was called king of kings of Iran 
of good principles. (See Syke's History of Persia. Vol I pages 422-429; 
Browne's Literary History of Persia 127-152). The inscriptions also 
record his great deeds of an enthronement of the great Fire of Fires in 
different cities, and development of the recourses necessary for the growth 
of priest hood and Zoroaatrian religion on the one hand and of the 
suppression of the ourelty of noble men. The Sasanian Pahlvi literature 
contains accounts on the coins, an j inscriptions existing with reference to 
his heroic efforts in spreading Zoroastrian religion and civilisation, Dinkard, 
Bundashan, Zandi Vohaman Yast and Madigani Ghaohram contain an 
account of the deeds of this monarch in the religious renaiseanoe 
that followed his advent to the throne. From the study of Dinkard we 
find that Artakhsir gave very strong impetus to the studies of Mazday- 
asnian regulations Under the guidance of his high priest Totar. The old 
Iran Indian Greek and Roman Works were consulted with a view to get 
the authentic accounts of Zoroastrian faith and culture. He also took 
great pains to spread knowledge of calendar of seasons of the year, 
Geography, Astronomy, Astrology, Hygiene, and Philosophy of original 
creation. The king ordered correct copies of religious and scientio works 
to be prepared not only for the use of the Royal libraries but also for the use 
of the youth of his vast Empire in different cities which he had conquered. 
There used to be open discussions in arguments before the Royal 
Princes in.wbicb learned men took part with a view to show the 
excellence of the Zoroastrian faith and culture. The Sndgart Nash is 
i;he first book of Jtbe Zoroastrian sacred literature in which greatness of 
this hero is prophesied. The Zoroastrian Sovereignty is divided into seven 
ages which are called (1) golden (2) silver (3) copper (4) brazen (5) tin 
(6) steel (7) iron periods and Abura Muzda refers to the prophet about 
the events which are to happen in these seven periods. Aooording to that 
account Artakhshir and his son Bapak are placed in the fourth period or 
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'iDrazBD period and are entitled to bo called the destroyer of idolatry from 
the world. We find references to games of Ohatbrang and Vine 
Artakhshir in these records. These records appear to have been compiled hi 
the middle of the Gtb century (A.D.) by the vazir of Sasanian king Kushru 
the first. The Shanama of Firdusi the poet who flcurished in the 10th 
century confirms the earlier existence and compoBition of earlier text. 
Firdusi made use of Palhvi Karname Artakhshir along with the accounts 
given by Arabian and Persian writers and traditions. There are also 
Western, Armenian and Mahomedan historians who have written on this 
Sasanian Epoch and a critical study of this period enables us to get an 
insight into the advanced state of civilization at that time. (Jackson, 
Travels into Persia and Dhala, Zoroastrian civilisation). Sasanian Kings 
were regarded as Divine kings. The doctrine of Divine Right of Kings in 
Persia was maintained by Arbakhsir Bapak. This doctrine has played a 
great important part in the history of Europe and Asia and was accepted 
by various nations of the world. Passion for philosophical speculation is 
a otiaraoteristio feature of Persian thought. Sir John Maloom writes “ the 
fame of this monarch Artakhsir had spread in every direction and 
different state willingly sought the protection of this monarch. The 
Rulers of the east and west vied with one another in sending their 
oourfiers and ambassadors to the Court of the Persian Kings. He 
effected evolution in this country by great statesmanship ” (History 
of Persia, Vol. I, page 72). 

This monarch had four great qualities. They were 1. True and 
intimate magnanimity of soul, 2. Real gooduess of disposition, 3. Firm- 
ness enough to repress all who went out of their proper ranks, 4. Princi- 
ples of conduct which prevented those who obeyed him from ever 
entertaining any fears regarding their property, their honour or their lives. 

POLITICAL REFORMS. 

He introduced political and military reforms. He introduced militia 
or enforced military service to train the youths of his empire with a view 
to encourage riding and use of bow and arrow. The attention was directed 
towards formation of religious and moral character. Learned writers and 
speakers were given a prominent seat of honour in his Court. Malolom 
says that Arthakshir was learned and wise and was the author of two works. 
The Karnamabe was written by him and contains the account of his travels 
and enterprises. The second work contains maxims drawn from Ms own 
experience and judgment. An unjust king according to him was like a 
lion in the field. The rulers were commanded to place their reliance 
upon the Deity because under the favour and protection of God the Crown 
of happiness had been secured by him. Religion o^nuot exist without a 
state and a state oe^not exist without religion. The throne of a king^s 
shaken when he is unjust, when he favours mean and unqualified persons 
e.nd elevates them above those who are worthy and qualified. 

14 
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His advice to his son was " never forget that, as a king, you are at 
once the protector of religion and of your country. Consider the altar 
and throne as inseparable. They must sustain each other. The sovereign 
without a religion is a tyrant. May your administration be such as to 
bring on a future day the blessing of those whom God baa confided to our 
paternal care upon both your memory and mine.” 

STUDY OF JUEISPRUDENOB. 

Those that are interested in the study of jurisprudence will find 
many legal concepts relating to Civil and Griminal Law. The writer of 
this paper desires to place a critical survey of legal ideas which can be 
obtained from the study of this period. Law and Religion are regarded 
as one whole subject in Sasanian Iran. The Jurists of the new empire 
look to the Avestan books as the source of law. Codification was made 
of the Avestan works. The work of interpreting the legal texts was given 
to priests who were appointed Judges in different parts of the empire and 
the high priest was the highest judicial authority in the land (Dinkard 
* Vol. 11, page 69/. Tne Judges were very learned and were above ourrup- 
tion. Jus sice was done evenly to the rich and poor. The highest 
ecclesiastical officer administered Justice. The king was the ultimate 
judicial authority on earth as he was representative of God, the Divine 
Law giver Hormazd. 


PUNISHMENT. 

The punishment of death or mutilation could not be inflicted without 
the approval of the Emperor. The Judge has to discriminate between 
true and false evidence. Any insincere person is not regarded as a 
reliable witness (Dinkard Vol, 15, Book 8, Page 15). The rules are laid 
down for the number of witnesses that were required to be trustworthy. 

OATHS AND ORDEALS. 

lo Ibis matter oath of the parties played valuable part in a trial. 
A very important part in the administration of justice was played by 
oaths and ordeals. Ordeals of various kinds such as by water, fire, lead, 
are also described to assist the judge iu the administration of justice. 
Turning to the. substantive law we find a very developed form of the law 
of oontr,act8. 


SUBSTANTIVE LAW. 

(a) Law of Contract. 

The Persians attached great importance to the binding character of 
promises, and the Civil Law regarded a promise as sacred and was binding. 
Contracts were inviolable. Mithra an angel is regarded as the deity of 
truth and guardian of good faith among men, Mithra means oontraot 
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Nikadtin Meek deals with the subjeot of oontraots, and the results that 
follow from proper obser van oe. or violation of contract (Dinkard Vol. 15 
Book 8, 19, 116, page 82j. Contracts hold good for all persons irrespec- 
tive of faith. Contracts are of various kinds, viz.^ 1. Hand contract J 
this contract is entered into by the parties putting their hands 
together and agreeing to fulfil certain conditions. 2. Oral contract ; 
by word of mouth. 3. Sheep contract ; in this the parties agree to 
forfeit to the lender the value of a sheep. 4. Ox contract was similar 
to sheep contract, 5. Man contract stands security for a party. 
6. Land contract in which the piece of land or its evidence in value is 
pawned by the debtor (Vandidad 4. 1-4). 

The importance of a promise is based upon religious sanction enforced 
by Civil sanction as well and is based upon the ethical aad moral 
teaching of Zoroastrianism which inculcates that good word, good thought 
and good deed should be the basic principle of life. 


ih) Law of Property. 

vVe find ideas on ownership of property fully formed. Property of 
Suboeeeion seven kinds was not accepted as a security. We find 

ideas which relate to succession of Law. The person 
who made a will should be possessed of sound disposing mind. (Dardis- 
tani Dinni translated from E. V. Text in sacred books of these Vol. 13.) 
If a man died intestate leaving widow, sons and unmarried daughters, 
the widow, receives twice as much as the sons and daughters. If any 
of the sons or daughters was blind or oripled, he or she was entitled to get 
twice ae much as one son or daughter that was of sound body. 

PERSONAL LAW. 

The law of guardianship. The widow was the guardian of the 
children and property and it was the duty of the 
mother to maintain them. (Dardistani Dinni.) 


(a) OuardiaDBhip. 


There was a system of adoption based on religious grounds with a 
view to secure happiness bo the deceased in the next 
(6) Adoption. ^orld and also to carry on the work of management 
of the property of the deceased after his death. The Palhvi word Sator 
means an adopted son and is used for religious and civil purposes. The 
mother was a natural guardian of the family and the property of the 
deceased. In the absence oi a widow other members of the fatbily of 
the deceased were eligible for guardianship. The high priest also 
appointed a guardian in certain oases. 

The institution of marriage was held in very high esteem and 
women occupied a high place in society and held res- 
ponsible ofiioea in the state. Mixed marriages wela 
not oountenanoed. The ceremony of a Ashirivad by two priests and the 


(c) Marriage. 
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oonsaafc of guardiaoB if 6be parbies ware under 15 years of age wereneoas* 
sary. Marriage was arranged by the parents by naaans of those who 
knew the families of the parties through the agenuy of respaotable parties. 
There are five kinds of marriage. 1. Padasha Zan, that is the privileged 
wife. 2 Evakzan-one, wife who was the only child of her parents. The 
first born child belongs to her own father.. 3. Sabarzan i.e. adopted wife — 
half the number of children belonged to the dead husband and half to the 
present living husband. 4. Chaker Zan, serving wife “ who was a 
childless widow who remarried, half the number of children belong to 
her husband, 5. Kbad Serdizan, the wife who made her choice of her 
husband without consulting her parents. (Love marriage) 

Marriage was dissolved on the part of man on the ground of 
^ unfaithfulness of the woman ; on the part of the woman 

for desertion and ill-treatment by the husband. Adul- 
tery on the part of the wife was a ground for divorce. Barrenness was a 
ground for remarriage subject to maintaining the first wife. In tl^e 
Sasanian period the standard of morality was very high. The Law of 
family was based on honour and respect and purity of life. 

There was no distinction between the law, civil and criminal as it 
obtains in the modern times. All breaches of prescribed law were punish- 
ed as crimes. Crimes were of three kinds. 1. Ravolt against God, 
Heresy, blasphemy 2. Crimes of the people against their king, such as 
treason and revolt. 3, Crimes against his fellowmen (Journal Asiatic 
1894 page 524) Moral grounds were treated as crimes. Adultery was 
treated with severe punishment and the faithless women bad their ears 
and nose cut off. Idolatry was punished with imprisonment (Dinkard 
Vol. I, page 1450, Vol. 0, page, 631). Assaults were of different kinds 
and each was subject to different punishment , theft and highway robbery 
were punished with imprisonment. 

It appears from the survey of Civil L\w that civilization was highly 
advanced, Architecture was developed and fine art flourished. There was 
currency in gold and silver. The law of sanitation was much advanced. 
Pollution of any kind was severely punished. Calender of days and 
months And years was also modelled on the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. 



RUSTAM THE INDRA OF IRAN. 

BY 

Prop. M. A. SHUSTERY, MYSORE, 

As pointed out in my history of Sufism, the history of the myths of 
Vedio Aryans begins with the Indo-Iranian period. Most of the myths 
of both the Aryans and the Iranians are related either to heavenly bodies 
such as the sun and the moon or to natural phenomena, such as the 
clouds, lightning, thunder, tempest, dawn, sunset, day and night and the 
like. These are all described as gods with appropriate names and 
epithets. Sometimes they are all identified as one and the same, as in 
Rg. I. olxiv, 46 : 

" They call him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and Agni, an^ he is the 
heavenly nobly*winged Garutman. That which exists is one ; sages call 
it variously, as Agni, Yama and Matarisvan ' 

Sometimes the same exploits are ascribed to several deities. Also 
we find in later literature the same exploits and feats ascribed to certain 
favourite heroes bearing the same names. In the Zand Avesta, for example, 
the glory for slaying Azi, Vedic Ahi, a dragon or an evil spirit, so personi- 
fied, is sometimes given Haoma, at othertimes to Thrita, or Thraetaona- 
Krishaspa or Tishtria, The Avestan Azi with three mouths, three heads 
and thousand limbs is represented by Ferdousi as a Semetio invader of 
the Iranland and as having killed the great Aryan King Jamshed who is 
identified with Avestan Yima or Vedio Yama. The one thousand limbs 
of Azi are taken to represent the one thousand year’s rule of Zobhak. 
Likewise the Iranian Haoma identical with Vedio Soma, is taken to have 
been a hermit prince. Accordingly Firdousi says is Sbahnama : — 

** Now in those days there lived a holy man 
“ Ooe of the seed of Faridun, the teaoher, ” 

” A devotee of Kaian Grace and naan. ” 

“ One who was girded with a royal girdle. ” 

" And used the mountain as his piaoe of worship 
“ As being far from pleasure and from men ” 

“ The name of that illustrious ooe was Hum ” 

“ A man of prayer who shunned Booiety.” • 

It is* really difficult* to exactly ascertain the heroes who gradually 
rose in the estimation of their admirers to the elevated position of 
heavenly dignitaries ; nor is it possible to say which of the heavenly bodies 
is regarded as having appeared in the form of a human being. A 
comparative stuSy of the myths of different branches of the same race 
furnishes us with sufficient material to unveil the mystery. Let us take 
for example the Aavins and Indra* the most prominent deity of the Vedio 
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period. According to the Vedas the Asvins are the twin sony of Vivaavat, 
Hence they may be regarded aa the brothers of Yam a who is also des- 
cribed as the son of Vivasvat, They are also mentioned in the Vedas as 
two husbands of Surya. Their parallels in the Aveeta are the two sisters 
called Erenevak and Svanghavak. They are twin sisters, daughters of 
Vivanhvanfc, same as the Vedic Vivasvat, and sisters of Yimn, the N’edio 
Yama. They are also described as the two wives of Azi and later of 
Thraetaona also. The latter is identified with Faridun in Shahnama. It is 
not possible to say what these twin brothers or sisters represent. Some 
say they are day and night. According to others they are heaven and 
earth, or sun and moon or morning and evening stars, or the dark and 
light portions of the dawn. In the opinion of Dr. H. Sbama Sastri they 
are the northern and southern solstices. Some others take them to be two 
Aryan chiefs who for their holy and benevolent acts were deified later. 
In the Aveata they are connected with Azi Dihaka and Thraetaona. 
When the latter was preparing to drive out Azi, he offered a sacrifice io 
the river Ardvi Sura Anahita. This is stated in the Avesta, as 
follows : — 

To her did Thraetaona the heir of the Valient Athwya clan, saying 
“ Grant me this, 0 good most beneficial Ardvi Sura Anahita that I may 
overcome Azi Dahaka, the three mouthed, the three headed, the six-eyed 
demon, that Angra Mainyu created against the material world to destroy 
the world of the good principle, and that I may deliver his two wives, 
Erenevak and Svanghvak who are the fairest ladies amongst women, and 
the most wounderful creatures in the world.” 

After the death of Azi Dahaka, they married Feridun and had three 
sons from him, who were the ancestors of Semitic, Turanan and Aryans 
as stated by Firdousi in Shahnama : — 

“ lid b^d three Doble sodr fit for the Orowo, 

“ Of royal birth, as tall ag oypreflBPH, 

“ Two were the stair lees sons of Bbahranaz, 

“ The youngest fair cheeked 
" Arnavaz had borne.” 

Indra, the favourite god of the Vedic Aryans, whose chief attribute 
is physical valour has for bis counterpart Bustam in Persia. Their names 
are diffq^ent and while Indra is god, Rustam is a hero in Persia. Yet in 
many respects there is a close resemblance between them : For instance 
according to the Vedas, Kavya Usana made Vajra and gave it to Indra 
(Bg. I cxxi, 12) : ” Vam te Kavayah Unand Vrtrdhanam vary am tatak^a 
Vajram'\ In another place we read that Indra with Sosruvas defeated 
twenty chiefs and their army of 60,099 warriors. Now Kavya Usana is 
the same aa Kavi Usa of the Avesta or Kai Kaus of Shahnama and 
Susruvas the same as Huaruvas of the Aveata or Kai Khusro, who were 
admirers of Bustam, under whom he fought and crushed the foes of 
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Iraniau Aryoa. Lika Indra Busfcam is also stated to have beea boru in an 
unnatural way. Firdouai aaya in Shahnama as follows 

** Hie birth will not be natural, ” 

“ 8o willeth He who giveth good. Bring thou ” 

“ A blue-steal dagger, seek a cunning man, ” 

“ Bemuse the body first with wine to ease ” 

“ Har pain and fear, then let him ply bis craft ” 

“ And take the lion from its lair by piercing " 

“ Her waist while all unooneoiou'^ thus imbruing. 

“ Her side in blood, and then stitch up the Gash” 

Indra was a great drinker of Soma, and so Rustam of wine, Firdousi 
says : — 

" They poured the wine and Rustam, spirit rose ; 

He took a bowl and toasted Kai Kaue. 

" He kissed the ground. Again he took the cup, 

" And cried : '* This goblet do I drain to Tub. 

^ “ There at those Princes of the world lord rose • 

" And prayed the paladin have them excused. 

" We can no more “ they said” ; Iblis himself 
“ Gould not drink fair with thee. Wine, one blow mace, 

“ And battle field are thine and thine alone 

Indra oomes in oontliot with demons, such as Urana, who had 99 
arms, and Visvarupa. Likewise Rustam slays Iranian Damons' Sapid Div 
and Akvan Div, whom professor Noldeka takes as Akem-menu or bad 
thought as opposed'to Vahumanu or good thought. Both of them are 
known for their great strength, and for their connection with semi- 
hiatorioal rulers, and for using a similar weapon, such as Vajra or modern 
Persian gurz, arrows, and noose. Both were defenders and protectors of 
Aryan heroes of India and Iran, and conquerors of their enemies. Rustam 
lived in Zabul and extended his dominion as far as Punjab, where Indra 
also fought with Dasyus, and was praised by Aryan R^is. Indra killed 
his father. This is stated in (Rig. 1, xviii, 12). thus : — 

“ What God, when by the foot thy Sire thou tookeat 
And sleweet, wae at hand to give thee comfort 

The Persian poet has changed the father to son and in Shahnama 
Firdousi mentions that Rustam, the defender of Iran, killed his brave son 
Sohrab. There is one important point in connection with the legend of 
Rustam : , 

Ilis nflme is ignored by the compilers of Avesta, the sacred book of 
the Zoroastrians. Indra also is mentioned twice not as God but as demon 
(see Spiegel, Av, IV HI, LXXXI). In Shahmama, Rustam, the great 
defender of the Iranians, for a period of four hundred years, does not take 
any part in the gAat religious struggle of Zoraster. We find him, even 
fighting against King Kushtasp and killing his son Isfendiyar the most 
devoted convert and champion of the new religion who had spread the new 
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(aitih in the East and West, by fire and sword. Saoh a great religious' 
hero, instead of being helped, proteoted and re^peotod by the old warrior, 
was killed hy him and in turn after Rustam's death, Rustam’s whole 
family was annihilated by Isfandiyar’s son known as Arta Ksbathra 
Vabumanab (arda8her>Bahmam). 

This event in the first instance reveals the mystery of Avesta's 
silence with regard to Rustam, and secretly suggests, that there was 
difference of opinion among the Iranians. It may be presumed that the 
Iranians were divided, the majority accepting the new religion, and 
naturally in oonfiiot with those who kept their old faith, and in oonse* 
quenoe of such division some old and favourite Gods, were connected into 
Demons, and when hatred subsided some of the rejected deities seem to 
have been revived with a new, and modified myth. Perhaps Rustam is 
one of them. He has no heavenly dignity and is only a hero. He is not 
however, the only hero whose deeds are similar to old Indo-Iranian deities. 
As I have already stated Haoma, or Soma. Yima or Yama, Asvins or the 
twin sisters are other instances leading to the same conclusion. The 
student of Indo-Iranian myths, may by patient study find more. 



THE IDENTITY BETWEEN YilRDNA AND AHDRi MAZDA. 

BY 

DR. R. ZIMMERMANN, BOMBAY. 

The identity between Variina and Ahura Mazda has been asserted 
and propounded by Darmesteter ^ in his Ormazd et Ahriman as early as 
1876. From the identity of the functions of the two, Darmesteter thinks 
their common origin may be presumed. The same scholar finds an 
identity also between the material attributes of both Ahura Mazda and 
Varuria : as nature-gods they are the same. The Adityas, of whom 
Varuna is the first, have their replica in the Avestan Amesha Spentas. 
Both Varupa and Ahura Mazda are coupled with Mitra. Ahura Mazda 
and Varuna are the descendants of an Indo- Iranian god of the shining 
heaven, who was supreme lord. For, Varuna-Ahura joined together are 
identical with Zeus and Jupiter, Varuna-Ahura therefore is Indo- 
European, the AdityaS'Amesha Spentas are Indo-Iranian. The Indo- ' 
Iranian Asura is m no way to be taken in a monotheistic sense; 
Mazdaism, on the other hand, has a monotheistic tendency. So far 
Darmesteter, Oldenberg ^ in his Religion des Veda accepts the identity 
with some qualification when he says : " It is hardly too much to assume 
that the Vedic Varuna is a good deal nearer to the Avestan Ahura than 
to the Varuna of the later India ; though for the difference between 
Varuna and Ahura there has to be taken into consideration not only the 
distance between the Indo-Iranian and the Vedic age, but the whole 
revolution of Zarathustra as well (I c. p. 32 n.). The attitude of Pisohel 
and Geldner 3 and their way of looking at the Veda is not without 
interest and importance in this connection. For them the Veda belongs 
to India and has to be explained by India ; the Avesta belongs to Iran 
and has to be explained by Iran. Consistently with their views they say : 
“Indo* Germanic myths are not preserved in the Veda at all; all the 
myths which the Veda has to offer are purely Indian, and only to be 
understood and explained from a purely Indian point of view and (Indian) 
oiroumstances “ (Vol. I, p, 81). They underline this assertion by stating 
(in the preface, l.o.p. XXVII) : “ we are forced to conclude that in the 
(Indian) mythology a great shift has taken place, that the Vedi; legends 
and myths about the gods are representing a younger stratum, which 
indeed may*contain reminiaoenoes of ohe old Indo-Germanio myth, but 

(1) J. Daimeateker, Ormazd et Ahriman. Leurs Originee et leur Histoire. Paris, 
1876. Chapters V IX, pp. 44—86, 

(3) H. Oldenbeic, Religion des Veda. Berlin, 1894, pp. 36 ff, » 

(8) R. PiBohel and K. P. Geldner, Vedieohe Btudien. Vole. I-HI. Stuttgart, 
1889, 1897, 1901. Vol, I, p. 81i 
15 
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essenUally is Indian, having its roobs in the popular myths/ 
F. Spiegel ^ opposed the identity between Varnna and Ahura Mazda from 
the Iranian point of view ; later on, however, he modified his opinion. 
W. Geiger 6 is satisfied with a merely material oorrespondenoe between 
Varupa and Ahura Mazda, based expressly on the fact that Varupa is 
called the eye of the sun, which in its turn proves that both Ahura Mazda 
and Varupa go back to the same deity of the Aryan period. Maodonell ^ 
again declares : "The parallel in character, though nob in napie, of the 
god Varupa is the Ahura Mazda, the wise spirit The Lehrbuch der 
Beligions gesohichte edited by Cbantepie de la Saussaye, to mentional 
foremost authority on the study of the History of Beligions, does not 
mention expressly along with Yama-Yima, Soma Haoma, the pair Varupa- 
Ahura Mazda as a striking parallel ; perhaps it is to be understood under 
"many other things * said to be the common property of Iranians and 
Indians. 

The one extreme in this diversity of opinions is represented by 
Pisohel and Geldoer who seem to draw a clear line of separation between 
the Iranian Ahura Mazda and the Indian Varupa. The latter in their 
opinion is only in a vague sort connected with the Indo-Germanic past, 
being essentially Indian. This view seems countenanced by one of the 
greatest living authorities on Avesta. A. V. Williams Jackson ^ states for 
Ahura Mazda that his relation to Varupa is a very loose one and should 
not be overrated. The other extreme view is that which declares 
Varupa to be a parallel of, or even identical with, Ahura Mazda, as 
Maodonell does. It may then be not quite out of place to try and show 
the relation between Varupa and Ahura Mazda, two of the greatest 
figures of Indo-European mythology, and indicate, if possible, the degree 
of afQnity, if there is no complete identity. The nature of the question 
demands that it should be approached both from the side of Philology and 
the History of Bsligion. With a wealth of erudition the problem has 
been disoussed at length by L. von Schroeder, who ^ comes to a mainly 


(4) F. Spiegel, Fraaieohe Alterkumskande, II, pp. 35 fl ; Die arisohe Periode, 
p. 185 P. 

(5) W. Geiger, Ostiranisohe Kaltur in AUertum. p, 306. 

(6) A. A. Maodonell, Vedio Mythology. Enoyolopedia of Indio-Aryan RoBearob, 
HI, 1. A P. 6. . In the Sanskrit Index, s.v., Varnna is “ identioal with the Avestan 
Abnra Mazda. 

' (7) Lehrboob der Religions gesohiohte* herajsgegaben nnter Redaktion von 
Ohantepie de la SaasBaye. Tubingen, 1905. Vol. II, p, 3. 

(8) In Grundriss der iranisohen Pbilologie, herauegegeben von Wilb. Geiger und 
Ernst Knhn. Vol. II, Btrasebnrg, 1896^1904. V. Die iranisobe Religion, p, 688. 

(9) L. von Sohroeder, Arisohe Religion, Vole. I, II. Leipzig^, 1914, 1916. Chapters ; 
.Das hoohste Wesen der arisohen Urzeit. Der altarisohe Himmelsgott. Der Himmels- 
gott beiden Indem and Persern. Pp. 395 ff. of Vol. I. 
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affirmative result. The writer of this paper finds that he has kept fairly 
close to von Sohroeder’s views, without being aware of it when the paper 
was t)6iDg written. 

In the first place it is clear that the names of Varuria and Ahura 
Mazda are anything but identical, or even related to one another. This, 
though it might create a prejudice against the identity, does not establish 
a difference in nature. By weighty authorities on phonetics the name 
Yarupa is taken to be etymologically related to Ouranos, the Greek 
god of heaven. Considering further that Varuna and Ouranos may be 
derived from the root f , ivr) Varuna could mean the encompasser, 
container. Ahura Mazda represents an altogether different aspect of the 
deity. About Mazda there can be no doubt that its signification is wise, 
the phonetic and lexicographic equivalent of the Sanskrit medhas, 
Ahura in Avesta means the lord, the lord of judgment in pEirticular 
Varuna brings out the greatness of the deity, which is not limited because 
everything else is contained in it Ahura Mazda, on the other band, 
emphasises the watchful ruler, discerning right and wrong. The former 
comes from a cosmic tendency, the latter from a moral and judicial bent 
of the mythology. These two aspects are not contradictory, but rather 
complementary. They bring out more the differences in the two religions 
than those of the two deities. 

A closer relation than by the two names is shown by the physical 
foundation of Varuna and Ahura Mazda. The Vedio text does not give 
direct and unmistakable data for the natural basis of Varuna. It is a 
curious whim of mythology that the two greatest figures in the Vedio 
pantheon have an origin far less clear and certain than many of the 
minor inhabitants of the Vedio Olympus. But R.V. I. 115. 1 ; VI. 51, 1 ; 

VII. 61. 1 ; 63. 1, 5 ; as well as X. 37. 1, describe the sun as the eye of 
Varuna. Varuna then is the face of the person in which the sun as the 
eye is set : he can therefore only be taken to be the sky. Passages where 
Varuna appears with rays, VIII. 101. 2 ; where his appearance is golden, 
I. 25. 13 ; in which he puts on the worlds and the clans like a garment, 

VIII. 41. 7, are to be explained either by the tendency to connect every- 
thing grand and beautiful with Varuna, the object of the Rgi’s enthusiasm, 
or by his close connection with Mitra, or finally by poetic licence. There is 
then in the RV, not more than a group of passages which prove the connec- 
tion of Varuna with the sky, a connection however which is clearer and 
more intrinsic than that between the sky and any other deity. Needless to 
say that Varuna’s connection with Mitra points to the same direction. Of 
special importance are the passages which show the sun as a swing, in 

(10) Ob, Bacfcholomte, AUitaniaohea Worterbuoh. Btrassburg, 1904. 8. v. 

ill) Op. Rgveda, 11-38, esp. mantra 8 ; VII. 87. 6. 
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the Bky, fixed there by Varu^a, VIL 88, 3,4 ; 87.^^ All the utteranoea 
meDtioned above in the KV., together with the etymology of the oama 
Yaruna, make him appear as the lineal desoendant of Dyaus Pitar and 
Divo Pitar of pre-Vedio and even pre-Indo-Iranian times, the (later) 
parallel to Jupiter and Zeus. That there is in the whole Vedio mytho- 
logy no other heir of Dyaus Pitar and Divo Pitar, besides Varupa, is 
just as important as it is unlikely that such a natural phenomenon as the 
sky should have been allowed to disappear from the worshipping mind of 
the Aryan in India and his pantheon. Thus Varuua, the result of an 
evolution out of the primitive Dyaus Pitar of the Indo-Europeans on the 
Indian side, can find his parallel only in a similar parallel on the 
Iranian side. Who is this parallel? 

The clue for the answer to this question lies in the word Asura, 
Avestan Ahura 1-^. In the Veda the divine Asura means the highest god. 
We may conclude from hints in the RV. that this was the standing 
epithet of the old Indo- Germanic god of heaven, Dyaus Pitar, who was 
then Asura Dyaus Pitar Out of this there arose the more abstract deity 
Divo Asura, or simply Asura. Asura later on came to signify any god 
and, finally, was used as a mere epithet. That the Iranians before 
Zarathuatra worshipped Dyaus, the god of heaven, seems certain ; that 
Ahura signifies the highest god of light is at least as certain : Zarathus- 
tra’s reform then made out of the Asura Dyaus an Asura Medhas, Ahura 
Mazda. The substitution of Dyaus finds its complete and natural explana- 
tion in the tendency of Zarathustra's reform. Dyaus bad to go because 
he was too much an object or at least a danger of nature worship, Mazda 
on the contrary brought out that side of Asura which Zaratbustra wished 
to emphasise in the Lord of Judgment Behind two entirely different 
names there are thus two deities whose origin is common and who have 
still so much of the same nature as internal evolution and external 
changes have left them. 

These changes from without have affected the personality of Yarupa 
and Ahura Mazda to a very great extent. It seems indeed that in this 
respect the identity is so vague, not to say negative, that those who either 
from the Iranian or Indian point of view deny it, may find here the best 
support for their opinion. It is true that both Ahura Mazda and Yaruna 

(13) E. Bohnenberger, Der altindiaohe Gott VAri^DA naoh den Lied^ifn dee Kgveds, 
TubingeOf 1898, p. 38. A ihoughtfnl raonogiaph on Yaruna. 

(13) P. vod Bradke, Dyaus Apura, Abnra Mazda uud die Asuras, HallSi 1886, 
pp. 80 fi. 

. (U) How in the face o( this ohaoge Darmesteier's view on the devae and dadvas, 
expressed in Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 363, oan hold good is diffionlt to conceive. '^Dans 
oette prettendue revolution il n'y a qu’on aooident de laugnage, une ourjosiet da 
lexioologie.” There sefms to be a little more in it. 
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remained anthropomorphio. Bab whilab Yarupa is a god in the shape of 
a Superman of body and soul in the Vedio panbbeoo, endowed with all 
the royal abbributes and possessed of bbe paraphernalia of bis office and 
position, Ahura Mazda is a spiritual, certainly an abstract and 
supersensual deity. There may be traces of his descent from an old 
IndO'Iranian and even IndO'European deity, but these are spiri- 
tualized. The anthropomorphism thus stops short at the con- 
stitution of the persoQality of Ahura Mazia. That be dwells in the light 
may be both a reminieoence of olden times and kept to pub his pure 
nature more into relief. His throne is in heaven just as that of Varuna : 
this does no more prove anthropomorphism for Ahura Mazda than it does 
for Jehovah. In fact, Ahura Mazda is — in keeping with the whole 
tendency of Zarathustrianism — the most spiritual Aryan deity and the 
nearest approach to Jehovah. The Avesta declares that Ahura Mazda is, 
was, and will be. This wisely enough was never said of Varuna, who in 
^lis respect was left behind by his “ parallel As god of tfia spiritual 
light and heaven Ahura Mazda is farther advanced than Varuna who 
keeps more to the idea of the god of the physical heaven. 

It is beyond the compass of this paper to enter into every detail ; it 
may however be pointed out that the Spasas, the spies of Varuna are 
absent in Ahura Mazda's picture. This absence may be explained by the 
Zarathustrian belief that the culprit will be punished after his death, has 
therefore not to be tracked and brought to book during bis life time, and 
that the guilty as well as the saintly will be revealed at the Cinvat bridge. 
The Spasas are therefore dropped as useless in the Avesta. The minister- 
ing angels round about Ahura Mazda have a more general and cheerful 
duty to perform. 

Great diflferences between the two deities are naturally noticed if we 
consider them as rulers and in their governance of the world. Varuna’s 
knowledge and wisdom, providence and power are more clearly delineated 
than that of any other deity in the Vedic mythology. He is the li'tja 
king, par excellence, and the epithets descriptive of this prerogative are 
as numerous as varying and original. The rule by which Varuna governs 
ia lita, of which it is not certain whether it is identical with him or not. 
It is, however, certain that in many ways rta as well as Vrata ia simply 
Varupa’s will. In the first place Tta is the cosmic order, dhatman and 
dhdman^ then it stands for the moral order and finally for the ritual. 
Hia knowledge ia oompretfensive, hia will irresistible to hostile power 
and deception, it is coupled with foresight and wisdom, which is said to 
rest in him as the nave in a wheel, VIII. 41. 6. Object of Varuna a rule 
ia the whole univearae with its astronomic parts and movements, such as 
time and its aeobions, the plant and animal kingdom, men and gods. It 
may safely be said that the attributes given to Varuna as sovereign ruler 
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in the Veda are least ooming from mere flattery of the poet and material 
interest, not always absent from the abundant praise bestowed on other 
deities. Varuna’s rule is so irresistible that it appears as Mdyd^ an 
object of wonder 

Here seems to be a point in which Varuna scores over Ahura 
Mazda. The latter is omniscient too, oonsequeotly can never be cheated. 
He is as orovident and wise as Varuna and there is no higher power 
than that of Ahura Mazda. But there is one besides him, not for ever, 
it is true, bub for the time of the struggle between good and bad, 
who opposes him and limits his jurisdiction. This is Ahriman, of whom 
the Veda knows no counterpart. The struggle with him and for what he 
stands will ultimately end in Ahura Mazda’s victory, yet the conquest 
is nob obtained without a serious and sustained etforb on the part of 
Ahura Mazda and bis followers. Varuna’a rule is absolute, that of Ahura 
Mazda is limited. Here the hand of the reformer has been at work : 
the ZarabLuatrian dualism has made a conquering but also a sbrugjt 
gling god out of a supreme ruler, Ahura Mazda has lost in power what 
’ he gained in spirituality. 

The same external intiuence has also circumscribed Ahura Mazda’s 
creative action. He is the creator only of the good things, Ahriman being 
responsible for the bad ones. Among the good things are especially the 
light and the cows. Varuna appears as creator of all the beings, all the 
existing things together, as well as certain provinces of the universe in 
particular. Nothing is excepted from his creation, though not everything 
is mentioned. As the cow is singled out by Zarathustra as a special 
product of Ahura Mazda’s creation, so are the things mentioned for 
Varuna which the Indo-Aryan had at heart more than others : courage 
in the horse, milk in the cow, strength in the heart, fire in the water, soma 
on the rock. It must be said, though, that compared with the rule of 
Varuna the creation of things by him looks like a second thought, a logical 
conclusion, derived from the daily exercise of that rule. Naturally the rule 
in its effects was before the eyes, the creation was a far oil event, for which 
there was no analogy. Unless we misread the Vedio text, the creation is 
more a.n arrangement than a production. Ahura Mazda, on the other 
hand, is a creator in the strict sense. In any case, not too much stress 
should be laid on the creative action of Varuna for the purpose of the 
paralleliflm between him and Ahura Mazda. For Varuna shares this 
activity with other deities in the Veda, and the details giwo are such 
on both sides, as would strike first every observer as things his deity has 
to be credited" with ^6. 

(15) Oq Maya fanJ Aeura) see AsurasyaMa)^ in Rgveda, by V. K. Rajwade. 
Pco^eedinge and Ttansactione of the First Oriential Conlecencd; Poona, 1919. Vol. I, 
pp. IX ff., VoJ. II. pp. 1 ff. 

(1C) As the fixing of the sun and the etars, and the like. 
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Tho doDQ&iQ of obbioB in tho Avesfca has bhs boundary linos which 
are driwn by the limited creative action of Ahura Mazda. His law is 
valid* and observed only in the realm of good. The resistance against 
Ahura Mazda and his law is organized in the kingdom and rule of 
Ahriman. The Good Law itself is clear and definite ; religions and econo- 
mic at the same time. All that is light, pure, good, has to be accompli- 
shed in thought, word and deed, the contrary is to be shunned. The 
support and propagation of Mazda’s reign is the primary duty of every 
Zoroastrian ; life, therefore, health and strength have to be protected and 
fostered, the social and economic system so arranged that Zarathustra’s 
preaching is safeguarded and spread. Hence the ethical value of the 
rearing and the protection of the cow in the Avesta, as well as the vigo- 
rous denunciation of the unbeliever, the heretic and the apostate, Asha, 
ther^a of the Veda, existing and governing side by side with Ahura Mazda. 
This seems to suggest that Ahura Mazda is primarily the aduynistrator 
ai?d guardian of , the ethical order and has to revenge the infringement of its 
laws by the application of his wisdom and power. This fits in well enough 
with his name which in modern terminology might perhaps be rendered by 
Lord Chief Justice. For the administration is strictly juridical and judi- 
cial : good and bad actions are recorded accurately, they form the credit 
and debit of the Zarathustrian, and the balance is drawn with mathe- 
matical accuracy. The good will be rewarded and the wicked punished 
strictly in accordance with their deserts. The Zoroastrian faith collects 
its followers in a fold, nobody wholly outside may hope to be saved. The 
idea of half salvation has its beginning in the Gathas, possibly as a com- 
promise it was developed later on. The eschatology of the Veda does not 
know of any restrictions beyond good and bad, as far as the retributive 
action of Varuna is concerned. 

It is easy to see that in the Avesta common ethical ideas have been 
pressed into the service of a particular purpose. It matters therefore 
little that the ethical ideas centering round Varuna are less defined and 
differ not a little from those of the Avesta. The great universal law— 
Thou shalt do good and avoid evil ; evil done has to be atoned for ; if it is 
not atoned it will be punished as well as virtue will be rewarded— is indeed 
the same whether issuing from Ahura Mazda or Varuna, and it is protect- 
ed by either of the two alike. What exactly the contents of Varuna s 
vrata was, how it was promulgated, how the sinner got assured that the 
guilt and deb^ were remitted,, of that we learn very little from the Veda. 
This however is clear that the process of forgiving started from a humble 
penitent petition to the irate god to relax the noose already thrown over 
the culprit. But there is this difference between the Veda and the Avesta 
in the rehabilitation of a sinner : in the Veda the sin is taken away by 
Varupa, in the Avesta it appears as balanced by good works. The big 
ethical outlines both in the Veda and the Avesta are given by the common 
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diobafces of the natural law. but in the Veda these ideas are set working 
with a really human touch, in the Avesta they move in a more juridical, 
almost mathematical manner. The Varuna hymns are perhaps bore 
remarkable for the behaviour of the sinner towards Varuna and vice versa 
than the ethical ideas they embody, though they are of the highest degree 
and value. 

Outside the moral ideas the difference between Abura Mazda and 
Varupa is still greater than inside. The relation of Varuna to his wor- 
shipper is more intense, immediate, practical and entering into detail than 
that between Abura Mazda and the Mazdayasnian. This is noticeable 
quite apart from the attributes given to Varuna, which single him out as 
essentially benevolent and kind ^7. It ig not only in distress brought about 
by the revenging anger of the god with the sin and the sinner, and removed 
by the appeased deity, that Varupa’s kindly nature is seen. His help is 
implored for safety of person and property, at home and abroad, on land 
and on water. He is both to protect the worshipper’s possession and 
also to increase it in the manner the Vedio Aryan’s heart desires. 
And that the wealth gained by Varupa’s grace may be of use, long 
life, freedom from disease, prosperity in body and mind, strong 
progeny, are expected from and given by him. There cannot easily 
be a happier being in the Aryan fold than be whom Varupa, or 
be and other Adityas, Mitra in particular, shield and favour. Though 
these statements are not substantiated by historical facts, still one or 
the other event alluded to in the Kgveda may refer tc Varuna's 
help. Abura Mazda of the Zarathustrian reform is a kind and beneffcent 
spirit, a watchful guardian and protector of those who observe bis law, 
distributing rewards to them in his own good time. He will surely lead 
the faithful Mazdayasnian to victory and glory. His care, however, is 
not so concrete as that of Varuna ; it appears more restricted to the 
struggle between good and bad. The blessing granted for a good life is 
chieffy awarded in the next world ; it looks like an after-thought when in 
the Gatbas also temporal advantages are promised to the Zoroastrian, 
and asked for from Abura Mazda. The relation between Abura Mazda 
and bhe faithful is naturally regulated by the character of the Zarathus- 
trian .reform, which indeed raised the deity into a more sublime and 
purer atmosphere, but also removed it further away from man. The 
divine element was increased, the human aspect dimmed. 

The parallel between Ahura Mazda and Varupa would not be com- 
plete witboift a comparative description of Mitra, the greatest and 
closest ally both of Varupa and Ahura Mazda. It is of importance to 


(17) It ie true that lodta is the Maghavao par excellence Id the Veda. Bat 
Magbavao in oonneotion with lodra refers more to the booty in war than thb graces 
and booDB bestowed in everyday life which the beneficence of Varnna gcanti, 
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remember thab Mibhra does nob ooour in the Gabhas, bub very ofben in bhe 
younger Avesba. The Mibra of bhe Veda is a libble bebber off, bhough ha 
has only one hymn of bhe whole SamhibS. exclusively in his honour. And 
in bhab hymn only one epibheb, ydtayajjancL, is given bo him bo bhe 
exclusion of any obher god alone, Milra-VaruTia, Mitra-Varuna-Aryaman 
bogebher being honoured by bhe same abbribubo in other aukbas. There 
are however, hymns which are addressed bo Mibra joined with another 
god, or in which he is mentioned ; such hymns are of bhe same age as bhe 
Varuna hymns. There is then a prejudice in favour of bhe greater age of 
the Vedic Mibra, in case bhe two should show differences. As of Varupa so 
ib is said of Mibra that ho is a powerful bub meek deity. He protects the 
pious and his kindness is praised ofben. He is nrtama, the greatest friend 
of man, or the friendliest of men. He is called in bhe Veda Ahimsanat 
nob injuring, remembering bhab ho refused bo strike Soma or even Vrbra, 
just because he is Mibra, as the later Srubi pubs ib. True he is nob 
• entirely devoid of martial traits, and gets angry if his lawaVe violated. 
Bub it was only bhe deists of the modern times who expected the god 
to smile at the vilest outrage. The Vedic age was boo robust and sani 
to spoil Mibra’ 8 divine aspect by such an attribute of feebleness. Yet 
on the whole Mibra in the Veda is a god of peace. Bub be is not so in 
the Avesta. As bhe god of light and the day he is more than anyone 
else the implacable enemy of perjurers, of contract and trust breakers. 
For he is no less bhe god of truth and honesty. In power he appears 
to be almost equal to Ahura Mazda, and is his most formidable ally 
in the battle against evil. He is essentially good, for no mortal 
can think, say, and do such evil as Mibhra can think, say, and do 
good. He is a mighty warrior, clad in a shining mail, armed with the 
thunderbolt, with which he smashes bhe skulls of the demons. Mibhra’s 
very sight strikes terror into the heart of the enemy. His victorious 
exploits Bll bhe Mihir Yasht. Thus bhe Avesta has made of bhe probably 
peaceful Mibhra of the Indo*Iranian period a warlike god ; bhe thunderbolt 
suggests that he felt not disinclined bo run in the race for the 
inheritance which fell to Indra's share. Ib may then be taken as 
established bhab bhe relation between Ahura Mazda and Mibhra and that 
between Varuna and Mibra is bhe same as far as bhe alianoe goes. 
Mibhra in the Avesba is as much and as libble a sun-god as bhe Mibra of 
bhe Veda. But the nature and character of the Mibhra of the Avesta 
differ frojn those of the Vedic god, bhe discrepancy arising out of bhe 
difference of bhe duties Bfllotted to them. 

There are two groups of mythological figures which are often adduced 
in support of the identity between Varupa and Ahura Mazda. They are 
bhe Amesha SpBntas in bhe Avesta and the Adibyas in the Veda. The 
doctrine of the Amesha Spentas or Archangels is a charaoterisbio trait of 
the Zoroastrian faith. This doctrine may be an invention of the Prophet 
16 
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himself ; it oannot be of late origin in any ease. There are undoubtedly 
points of contact between the Amabaspands of Iran and the Adityas of 
India; but they are too vague and not sufficient proof for an identification” 
This last senter ce is directed against Darmesteter and Oldenberg But 
in the face of all discrepancies between the Amesha Spentas and the 
Adityae, and the contradiction on the part of scholars, Oldenberg’s view 
seems not only tenable but to represent the situation best. “ The frame- 
work into which both the Amesha Spentas and the Adityas are woven is 
old ; it is proved to be Indo-Iranian by correspondences which oannot be 
said to be chance, unless we wish to go against all probability. But the 
contents of the various partitions have preserved the primitive character 
only partly ; on the other band both Zaratbustrianism and the Veda have 
used the empty space offered to stow away their own world of 
abstractions 20. This is the contention of Oldenberg ,and it hits off the 
situation very well, if we consider the different names, numbers and 
offices, even ‘the different motives for ithe origin of the two groups. For 
both are an extension or emanation of the one supreme Ahura 
Mazda and Varuna. The degree of dependence, and consequently, their 
rank will vary according to the spirit of the two mythologies. Thab the 
nature and number of the Amesha Spentas is settled, whilst the number 
of the Adityas is not fixed and all their names are not given, is due to 
the reforming and legislating hand of Zarathustra, which did not reach 
the Veda. Whether the two groups are an importation from Semitic 
peoples or no is irrelevant for the question before us. 

These are in outline the pictures of Varuna and Ahura Mazda drawn 
by the Rgveda and the Avesta. The results gained from the enquiry 
into the origin, the personality, the bodily and mental constitution, the 
office and entourage of two of the greatest, or better, of the two greatest 
if not the only real, deities of India and Iran may be summed up as 
follows ; — The origin is common ; the personality, constitution, office and 
the surroundings are not identical but only similar there where the exter- 
nal influence of the reformer’s hand has been at work, and they are 
dissimilar to that extent to which they have been deliberately changed. 
Wherever the reform or any other external factor has not determined the 
evolution, Ahura Mazda and Varuna are parallel or even identical figures. 
The sweeping statement that Varuna is a parallel of the Ahura Mazda of 
the Gathaa or even identical with him, is unacceptable. The similarity 


(18) Jaoksoo, GraodriRB der irao. Pfailol, L. o. pp. 634, 640. 

(19) Darmesteter, 1. o. pp, 68 £E.. 68. 

Oldenberg, ^DMQ. 60. pp. 48 ff. 

(aO) Oldenberg, ZDMG. 60 p. 61. 

(91) W. Bohmidt, Der Ureprang der Gottesidee. Eine hiBtoriohkritiehe and 
positive Btndie. Monster i. W, 1913. 
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increases, bhe higher up we asoend, probably ib was almosb parfeob before 
the Zarabhusbrian reform ; ib decreases in the later Avesta. 

* One point, and that perhaps the most important one, remains bo be 
discussed. It is bhe question of rank of Varuria and Ahura Mazda in 
the Indian and Iranian mythologies. The identity between the two will 
be greatly strengthened or weakened if both are to be found bo be of bhe 
same rank or otherwise. For, needless to say. great metaphysical and 
religious issues are bound up with this question, on which ib depends 
whether the Avesta and the (earlier) Veda profess a monotheistic or 
polytheistic religion. 

It may now be taken for granted that since A. Lang and W. Schmidt 
the best proved view on the origin of the idea of God is that which 
makes the same simple conclusion the guide for boding God that leads 
even in the twentieth century every level-minded head to God, viz\t 
bhe idea of the Maker and the Creator outside and the conscfenoe of the 
ethical law within. And it has been shown that the primitive man 
knows God better than gods, just as bhe unsophisticated mind of the* 
present day in trouble does nob turn to bhe gods but to God. If bhe Veda 
and bhe Avesta have any value as documents of religion, they must be 
owned to show a fairly primitive conception of religion, whatever may be 
said of other aspects of the Vedic civilization ; for the Avesta ib must be 
borne in mind that it represents the ideal of a high-souled genius rather 
than the actual state of affairs in matters religious. This does nob mean 
that the Vedic Indians or their contemporary Iranians were savages just 
emerging from cannibalism — if bhe evolution of mankind went that way at 
all — but that, compared with the philosophical tendency, foreshadowed and 
hesitatingly expressed in the tenth mandala of the Kgveda, as well as 
with the downright polytheism of the Puranas, the main religious and 
moral notions were simple enough. If the evolution from the Vedic 
religion that took place later has anything bo tell, then it may be assumed 
that the period preceding it would be simpler still. Because for the 
contrary view, that originally the religious and moral concepts of the 
Aryas had been more developed and complicated, there is no proof. 
Without fear of slandering the Indo-Iranian group, or the whole Indo- 
European family, it can be asserted that their views on such vital 
questions as must have occupied open minds like theirs, cannot have 
been but primitive. But these views ware as sound as simple. It is 
gratifying to note that only two months ago such a veteran of Sanskrit 
learning as Stan Konow 22 expressed his belief that the ancient Aryas were 
neither idolaters, nor did they really worship bhe forces of nature, but the 
One behind, whoever and whatever that might be, by whatever name he or 
ib might be signiffed, and in whatever superhuman power he or ib might 

(33) In a oonversation at Poona, Nov. 4, 1934. 
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manifest himself or itself. It has then only to be shown that both 
Varnna and Ahura Mazda oan be oonsiderd as monotheistio deities ; there 
being no likelihood that they were monotheistio heirs of polytheistic 
predecessors, it would next follow as a matter of course that the Indo- 
Europeans were monotheists. What then is the testimony of the Kgveda 
and the Avesta ? 

In order to recognize and measure correctly the monotheism of 
Varupa and Ahura Mazda, the line of development has to be taken into 
consideration which they followed. Ahura Mazda's evolution has not 
only been influenced by Zarathustra. but determined as to its course by 
his reform. Being a reform it kept what was good of the old mythological 
inheritance, cut off what seemed at variance with the new tenet, and 
added what appeared lacking. Though the Ahura Mazda of the Gathas 
seems to be in many ways different from the Varuna of the Rgveda, yet 
the fact that the pre Zarathustrian Ahura Mazda of all was chosen to 
remain or become the highest god of the Iranians is an indirect proof 
that he must have been monotheistio, or at least the nearest approach 
lo a monotheistio god of all the Iranian deities. In the above remarks 
on the identity between the two, the -Anger could be laid more than 
once on the spot where the figure of Ahura had been changed by the 
reform, making it to suit the purpose of the reformer. Whether the 
counter-reformation within the Zoroastrian faith after Zarathustra 
restored the old picture or — what is more likely — whether it was a deliberate 
push towards polytheism, need not detain us here. Taking the reform of 
Zarathustra as our standpoint, we may rightly conclude that the pre- 
Zarabhustrian Ahura was a monotheistio deity, or at least a very close 
approach to it. 

To gauge the nature of Varuna properly, it must be borne in mind 
that the Egveda represents him as an already waning deity, whose rank 
before long will be taken by the more boisterous and material Indra. But 
granted that we have no direct report of the nature and position of the 
Varupa of the pre-Vedic times, the evolution within the Kgveda itself 
again shows what the Vedio Varupa is actually standing for. Not an 
equal was put side by side with him, but he lost his position to another. 
Besides, his nature as well as his entourage, not to mention his position, 
make him still a supreme lord, a monotheistic figure. For Varuna indeed 
it seemed to have been almost a question of, to be the supreme deity or 
not to be at all. For, the existence which Varuna was allowed to lead 
when fndra and his successors had got the ascendency was not worthy 
of the descendant of Asura Dyaus Pitar, Thus both Ahura Mazda and 
Varupa have a monotheistio character. It should not be expected that 
eithe'* will appear as a pure expression of the monotheist'o ideal. But the 
elements in both the Avestan and Vedio mythology which seem to point 
to a polytheistic tendency are better explained as a delegation of 
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subordiDate bemgs to perform funotions of the supreme beiog, than as a 
splittiog up of the one highest and absolute nature, and a division of his 
functions among equals. They both keep enough of the ruler and creator 
of the universe and the judge of man and his doings, to be called 
monotheistic deities. Even if we have to detract some of the grandeur in 
which Zarathustra has clothed Ahura Mazda, he remains the supreme 
and final lord. And though Varuna is in the Veda a sinking deity, yet ha 
stands out among all the Yedio gods, Indra not or perhaps least excepted, 
like a god among mep (Bloomfield). If anything has to be transformed in 
Varuna, the descendant of Asura Dyaus Pitar, he has to be raised and 
enlarged to reach his position and his size of the pre<Vedio, Indo- 
European times. 

In conclusion and as a confirmation of the monotheistic character of 
both Ahura Mazda and Varuna it may be asked, how it came about that 
only Dyaus Pitar had such unmistakeable successors as these two are : and 
*why so few, if any, of the deities of the Vedio pantheon have got such 
definite and direct prototypes as Dyaus Pitar is. The simplest explana-^ 
tion will be found in the fact that both they and Asura Dyaus Pitar 
were monotheistic. Thus the findings of the History of Beligions about 
the origin and nature of the idea of God are confirmed by the pre-historic 
evolution of Varuna and Ahura Mazda and probably by the beginnings of 
the religious and moral ideas of the Indo-Europeans. In addition the 
identity between Ahura Mazda and Varuna is greatly increased by the 
conclusion that both are essentialy monotheistic figures. 




Ill— Pall. Jain and 
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GLIMPSES OF VAJR&YANA. 

By 

Mb. BENOYTOSH BHATTAOHARYYA, M.A., BARODA. 


Alter the Mahaparinirvana of Buddha there arose a serious feud 
among his followers, between the Elders and the Youngers, which, in later 
times, during the reign of Kani^ka and at the time of the Third Council, 
gave raise to two great divisions in Buddhism, the Mahayana and 
Hinayana. The Hlnayaoists generally followed the sayings of Buddha 
and adhered rigidly to the severe disciplinary rules laid down by him ; on 
the other hand, the Mahayanists drifted farther and farther away from the 
teachings of Buddha and developed an entirely different kind of religion 
and one which the founder of the faith would have failed td recognise. 
Mahay ana began with Nagarjuna, who entered a plea for his new doc- 
trines and preachings and in order to add authority to them he fabricated’ 
a story that Buddha himself embodied these doctrines in the celebrated 
Prajnaparamita Scripture and as people were not in his time sufficiently 
elevated to accept them he deposited this great Book of Knowledge with 
the powerful Nagas in the nether regions ; Nagarjuna himself was not the 
preacher of these new doctrines, but he was merely rescuing the 
Prajnaparamita from the nether regions and holding it before his followers 
for their benefit and salvation. The Mahayanists after Nagarjuna, though 
deviating in many respects from the old teachings of Buddha, brought 
nevertheless a new spirit and new vigour, into Buddhism, and made it 
extremely popular and attractive. They dispensed with what they 
thought to be the abominable militarist discipline of Buddha, wherever it 
came in their way, and as if by way of compensation, raised the Buddha 
into a divinity, the Eternal Being, manifested on earth for the salvation 
of the suffering humanity. They, therefore, preached the great altruistic 
doctrine of saving mankind even at the risk of individual salvation and 
made that duty imperative on all Bodhisattvas. Thus as early as the 
first Century A.D. (i) they set up the idea of Avalokitesvara, the 
Great Oorapassionato Bodhisattva, who refused to acoept the salvation 
which he had earned, until all the creatures of the Universe were in 
possession of Bodhi knowledge and until they all attained salvation. (2) 
According to a passage »3) an the Karapdavyuha he is still supposed to 
work vigorously and foster spiritual knowle dge amon gst men, animals and 


1 Vvm: MsxMaUer.Inttoauotion.p. iii-iv. 

i vJL: ea. Salyavrata Simalram! : p. « et .eg, See afe.Iia.an 

Buddhist Iconography, p. H and lootnote 3. 

* 8. Op.oit.p. 2letseq. 
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inseoto. The passMe oharaotorises Avalokitesvara as takiog all possible 
forms of godhead, nay, even the forms of father and mother, in order that 
he may, through these agenoias, impart spiritual knowledge. The Ma^a* 
yanists also attempted to define Nirvana. They speculated infinitely on 
the condition of Bodhioitta after the attainment of Nirvana and tried to 
postulate a definite spiritual prospect for the followers of Mahayana. 
Nagarjuna was followed by Maitreyana^ha, Aryadeva, Asanga and many 
others, who wrote numerous works and distinguished themselves by their 
vast learning, strong sense of reason, and above all, by their catholic 
sympathy for the suffering humanity. Each of these men proooulgated 
his own peculiar theories and introduced his own doctrines. Asaiiga in 
the 5th century introduced the Tantras into Mahayana and according to 
Taranatha it did not exercise much infiuenoe for about the first two 
hundred years it being entirely foreign to the then existing condition of 
Buddhism.^ Whatever may bo the cause of the sudden growth of 
Tantrio pra6tioes and doctrines amongst the followers of Buddhism, it 
cannot be denied that numerous works on Tantras were written by learn- 
ed Buddhists even before Yajrayana sprang up under the flourishing 
care of its founder, the great king Indrabhuti of Uddiyana. Tantras, 
Mantras, Bijamantras, Dharapls, Mandalas and other paraphernalia of 
Tantric cult had already made their appearance in I-tsiog’s time and also, 
soon after, in the works of Santideva of the Nalanda monastery. Another 
thing which the Tantras brought with them is the Sakti worship and the 
unholy associations of men with women, which has survived even now 
amongst the Tantric Hindus as Balapujana, Kumaripujana and other 
kinds of Vamaoara. As Buddhism in later days was mostly concerned 
with the uneducated masses this new introduction considerably weakened 
the moral foundation of that faith. 

It is about this time that a great individual arose in the person of 
the king Indrabhuti of Orissa, who for the flrst time promulgated the 
doctrine of Mahasukhayaia and started a new faith called the Vajrayana. 
The theory of Mahasukhavada gave a new vigour to the followers of 
Mahayana, and became extremely popular, appealing as it did, to every 
member of the faith, the Guru, the disciple and the laity. This Yajrayana, 
on the one hand, preached the most sublime doctrines of Buddhism in a lofty 
and sublime manner, and on the other hand, gave a blank charter to every 
conceivable immoral practice. To the more spiritually minded worshipper 
the doctrine of Nirvana appeared extremely logical, pure and l^fty ; while 
baser ininds found therein sanction for hideous 'forms of immorality. The 
followers of Indrabhuti wrote in a kind of mystic language mostly with a 
double meaning or with a very hidden meaning. This was styled the 
Sandhydhhd^d or the "twilight language " meaning tjiereby that it can 
be explained by the light of the day or by the darkness of the night. 


1. Kern ; Manual of Buddhim, p, 183. 
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The followers of Vajrayana were vigorous writers; they wrote in 
Sanskrit), in the Indian Vernaoulars and in Tibetan and developed a vast 
literature still preserved in Tibetan translations.. Only a few in original 
Sanskrit, however, has been discovered in the library and monasteries of 
Nepal. In this paper I propose to deal with this particular form of 
Mahayana which covered a period from the early 8th century down to 
its destruction from Eastern India. A weak and very diluted form of 
this religion may even now be found in some of the monasteries in Nepal. 

To understand the extent of the enormous bulk of literature which 
arose with the inception of Vajrayana, we must take into account the 
numerous sub-divisions into which that sect was split. The works in 
the Tangyur collection of Tibet ending or beginning with Vajra are all 
Vajrayanic in character. The authors whose names end or begin with 
Vajra are all Vajrayanists. The followers of Vajrayana according to 
Advayavajra, who flourished in the 11th century, were divided into two 
great sub-divisions, Saikgas and Asaik^as. Saik^as were "those who 
did or did not require training and guidance at the hands of their gurus. 
The Asaiksjis were in fact the Gurus themselves and the Saikfjis were* 
the celas comprising Bhikjjas and laities. For the emancipation 
of the Saikjjis numerous devices were made by the more elevated 
Vajrayanists called the Vajracaryas or the Gurus. ^ They held 
that for the Saikijas of different classes, Mudra, Mantra, Mandala, 
worship of deities, Dharanis, Stotras, Stavas, sacrifices and such other 
things are necessary. And by following the doctrines of Gurus in 
these matters they may either obtain the supernatural powers or the 
Siddhis or else attain the Nirvana. On each of these subjects thousands 
of works were composed by eminent and distinguished Vajraoaryas and 
by other great men called, in the mediaeval period, the Siddhas or 
Siddhaoaryas, the traditional number of whom is recognised as 81. The 
strange ritualistic literature, which those Vajrayanists developed, is itself 
enormous. The celebrated Sadbanamala, the only authentic material for 
the study of Buddhist Iconography in Sanskrit, alone contains more than 
three hundred small works. Thousands of works called the Sadhanas have 
come down to us in Tibetan translations. The Dharanis also had a vast 

literature of which the Vrdaddharani Saiigraha 2 ia the most important. 

It gives the texts of no lass than 411 Dharanis. From what little 
information wo have about the Vajrayana deities in Sanskrit Buddhist 
literature we have come to know that there were at least four to live 

— “IT’" 

1. Mahatnahopaclhyya Harapcaeal Ntfpai Catalogue, Vol. 2, Preface V. 

et. eeq. 

a. For a description of the M8 see H. Saatri’s I^epal Catalogue, Vol. II, p. 244 
and the list of the Egiatanfs in appendix A of the same work. Appendir B. is a list 
of Sadhanas in the palm leaf MB of the Badhanama'a which has been numbered in 
the Oatalogne as III, 387. 
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hundred divinitiies in number with innumerable varieties of each to whom^ 
Sadhanasi Btavas and Stotras are asoribed. Besides these there is the 
literature for the Asaik^as, on the higher philosophy, logioi metaphysios, 
History of Buddhism, initiation, deities, etc. The Tantras attached 
to such Vajrayana deities as Heruka, Hevajra, Vajrayogini, Vajravarahi, 
Vajradaka, Mabakala, also belong to this literature. There are works on 
Mapdalas also. Pandit Abhayakara Gupta in his Nis^pannayogambara 
Tantra gives descriptions of twenty-three most popular Mandalas, each 
containing innumerable descriptions of deities anc their functions. The 
Kriyasamuocaya, Vajravalinama Mandalopayika are examples of this 
kind of literature. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the works in, or the number of 
authors of, this literature in the limited space at my disposal, as even a 
mere nominal catalogue of the books would comprise at least two big 
volumes. 

Now tnat we have dealt with the extent of the Vajrayana 
literature we should turn our attention to the origin of this 
form of religion and try to find out its originator. The vast and 
rich literature, the Chinese travellers have left for us, does not contain 
any reference to Vajrayaaa, though such words as Tantra, Mantra, 
Dharani, etc. and such Vajrayana deities as Avalokitesvara, Maitreya 
Tiira, etc. are sometimes met with in the accounts of Fa-Hien, Yuan Ohwang 
and I tsing also. But in their writings there is no mention of either the 
Mabasukhavada or Vajrayana. Bantideva whom I believe to be later than 
I'tsing, does nob mention either the Mah&9ukhav4da or Vajrayana, though 
frequent reference to worshipping Buddha and importiant Bodhisattvas is 
found in bis Bodhioaryavatara. In the Bikfjasamuccaya also we find some 
Dharanig quoted and some deities named. The time I ascribe to 
Bantideva is subsequent to 695 A. I), affcer 1-tsing had left India 
After this we do not meet with any name or work which may serve as a 
landmark in the History of Buddhist literature. But a clue to trace a 
more definite history may be found from the Tibetan literature on this point. 

Guru Padmasambhava, who introduced the ogoteric Mantra doctrine 
along with the then form of Buddhism in Tibet, is known from 
various Tibetan sources bo have arrived in Tibet in A.D. 747 Waddell 
records a story of his legendary origin which, according to the author, 
had a widespread currency in Tibet. Therein it is said that in old days 

1. Oa ibis point see Indian Buddhist Iconography^ Introduotiod^, p. XXV ; 
A'ictidova* was a resident of Nalanda and acquired a great fame there. I-tsiog would oot 
bave failed to mention him in his Travels had be been known in bis time. For 
iantideva’s life, see H. ^astri’s Deacriptive Catalogue of Mss. in the Oovt, Collection 

Vol. 1, p* 63 et seq. ^ 

3. Bee the Cbronologioal table given in Waddell : Lamaism, p. 675. 

3 Qlt, p. 879 et eeq. The same story is here repeated in an abridged form. 
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there was a blind king namad Indrabhubi, in India, who had lo£ft his son. 
"The loss of his son was followed hy a severe famine. Thereupon all 
prayed to Amitabha who sent a miraouloiis inoarnation of himself as a 
boy. The next morning the king Indrabhuti miraoulously regained bis 
sight and saw in a lake nearby a lotus flower on whose petals there was 
a lovely boy who was brought to the palace. This boy afterwards known 
as guru Padmasambhava was prone to meditation and desired to be a 
recluse. His guardians persistently refused his desire whereupon the boy 
killed some subjects of the king who was then obliged to banish him. 
The boy began roaming here and there throughout upper India and 
thereafter visited Tibet, and baoamfl famous. In the course of his travels 
he married one of the sisters of Santarak^ita at Zahor (modern Sabhar 
in Paraganna Vikrampur in the district of Dacca). ^ 

There is of course nothing strange in Indian or Tibetan tradi'ion in 
ascribing a divine origin ^ to such saints. But this legend explains a 
*great many things, and its importance can never be overrated. This little 
story establishes no doubt, a connection between Padmasambhava, J 
Indrabhuti and Rantarakgita ^ All these names are well known to all 
students of Buddhism. But in our opinion Waddell is not correct in 
transcribing or identifying the places connected with Padmasambhava in 
India. For instance, he takes it for certain that Indrabhuti was a king 
in Uddayana or iJrgven in the Swat valley. But from the Indian sources 
the name of the place is TJddiyana or any of its phonetic substitutes 
which it has been proposed to identify with Orissa. While transcribing 
a manuscript of the Saktisangama Tantra I have come across the word 
“ Odryana ” as a substitute of Uddiyana, which occurs in many places 
in the same work, and this, I am sure, cannot be anything else than 

1. Padmasambhava went to Tibet io A. D. 747. It follows therefore that 
Indrabhuti was an older contemporary of his; so also is Saolarakaita, who was 
already in Tibet when Padiiiisambhava reached t>horr« It also fixes the date of 
Indrabhut.i’8 daughter Lsksmimkara Devi mentioned as such in Tibetan Tangyur. Laks- 
mimkara is taken by some soholara to be the forerunner of Sabajayana and her only 
extant work in Sanskrit, entitled Advayasiddhi makes us think so. 

2. The birth of Padmasambhava from a lotus does not seem to be anything else 
than an example of popular etymology, as Padma means a lotus and Somhhava origin. 

3. Padmasambhava is still worshipped as the founder of Lamaism in Tibet. He 
is the forerunner of the Kdlacakraydna expounded by Alisa or Dipankarasrijnaua. 
Waddell ; Lamaism, p. 24, also Sohlagintweit ; Buddhism in Tibet, p. 69. 

4. Santaraksita got his efluoation at Nalanda and he went to Tibet and wanted 
the help of Padmasambhava, his brother-in-law in hia mission. He became the first 
Abbot of the monastry at Samyas founded by the Guru, Waddell, op. oit. p. 28 and 
Sohlagintweit, op. oit. p. 67. Late in life ^aataraksita returned to Nafanda and worked 
as a professor there.# His greatest literary work is the Tativasangraha the wqfk 
logic which has been discovered by the Gaekwat Durbar, and it is now being printed 
lor pablioation in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 8.0. Vidyabhusana: Budd^^ logic, 

iM, 124 et seq. 
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Odra or OHsea. As I have already cited the pros and cons of tho'^ 
identifioatioD elsewhere, ^ I need not tax your patience in dwelling 
further on the matter. In another place Waddell identified Zahore the 
native place of Santarak^Ita with Lahore but his query after the word makes 
us think that he is not certain as to the identification of Zahore with 
Lahore. Zahore has however been identified with Sabhar now a village 
in the Paragantia Vikrampur in the district of Dacca. This Vikrampur 
it may be pointed out was a centre of Vajrayanio culture in the Mediaeval 
period as is evident from the numerous Vajrayana images discovered* 
there. 

Indrabhuti, the godfather of Padmasambhava, was a gifted man. 
He wrote a number of works, all on Yajrayana, though probably many of 
his works are lost. All others except two exist in Tibetan translation. 
Among others he stands as author of the following works in Tangyur ^ : — 

(1) S*rioakrasamvaratantraraiasamvara8amuooavaDamavrtti. 

(2) Srioakrasamvarastotra. 

(3) Gakrasamvaranubandhasamgraba. 

^4) Siddhavr.jrayoginisadhana. 

(5) Vairayoginimaotratattvasvadhi^thananirdesa. 

(6) Suklavajrayoginisadbana. 

(7) Pakinivairapanjaramahatantrarajasya Panjika Prathamapata- 

lasukhabandbanama. 

(6) Eulikamatatattvaoirpaya. 

(9) Srisamputatilaka nama yoginitantrarajasya tika Smrtisandar- 

sanaloka nama. 

(10) Sri Anandapuflpamala. 

(11) Sri Tattvamrtopadesa. 

(12) Mahamaya Sadhana. 

(13) Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga nama Tanfcrapanjika. 

(14) Sri Sarvabuddhasamayoga Dakinijalasamvaratanartha tika 

nama. 

(15) Sarvabuddhasamayogaganavidhi nama. 

(16^^ Vajrasattvopayika. 

(17) Sri Sarvabuddbasamayogadakinijalasamvara Mabatantraraja 

nama mandalopayika sarvasattvacukhodaya. 

(18) Juanasiddbi nama eadbanopayika. 

(19) Sahajasiddbi. 

, (20) Tattva^takadr^ti nama. 

1. Indian Buddhist Iconography, iotrodaoUon, p. xivii. 

9. Haraprarad : Bauddha Gan 0 Doha, appendix, list of antbore, p. xiv. 
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(21) BatGiaoakrabhi9ekopade3akrama. 

(22) Aryamanjusri-Damasangfiii-vrlitL 
* (23) Eurukullasadbanam 

The inoluaion of such works as the Sahajasidhi however shows that 
Sahajayaoa was a branoh of Vajrayana ; but it is always safe to 
postulate a double or treble Indrabhuti in suoh oases. Among the works 
meotioned iu the Tibetan Tangyur we have discovered at least two works 
in Sanskrit belocging to Indrabhuti namely the Jhanasidhinama 
Sadhanopayika ^ and Kurukulla Sadhana. The first is an independent 
work and the second is to be found in the Sadbanamala, and the 
information about Vajrayaana elicited in Jnanasiddhi is gleaned here 
and presented to you. We should not doubt the authorship of this work^ 
as it is clearly ascribed to Indrabhuti of Uddiyana in the Colophon. The 
Sadhana also in the Colophon characterizes it as Uddiyanavinirgata leaving 
DO room for doubting its authorship. The Sadbanamala hasf been taken 
up for publication in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. 

Before I deal with the contents of Jnanasiddhi, it would be advisabld 
to discuss the philosophical groundwork on which the Vajrayana is 
constructed. Buddha preached Nirvapa but when asked to define 
Nirvapa he never replied. Five hundred years after, Asvaghoea also 
gave no other explanation of Nirvana except; — 

Dlpo yatha nirvritirahhyupeto 
Naivanim gacohati ndntarik^aml 
Diio na kdncit vidisam na kdncit 
Snehak^aydt kevalameti idntim, 

Evam krti nirvrtimabhyupeto 
Naivanim gacchati ndntarik^am 
Diso na kdncit vidnam na kdncit 
Klesak^aydt kevalameti sdntim 

But after Asvaghoga Nagarjuna boldly defined Nirvana by the word 
Sunya, which was characterised as Astindstitadubhaydnubhayaca- 

1. Taking for granted that Indrabhuti was an older contemporary of Fadmaa^ 
ambhava we may take the date of the oompoeition of his works as ranging between 
A. D. 726 to 760. In hie Jnanasiddhi Indrabhuti mentions six different works as 
authorities,# namely, Bamvara Tantra, ^ri-Vajramfindalalankara, Mayajala Tantra, 
Mahasamayatantra, Tantra? Bangraha and Siisamajottara, and eo all these 
seven works must belong to a period anterior to the time of the author, that isi before 
oiroa 700. 

2. This Ms. was discovered by me from among a bundle of Newari Mss. in the 
oolleotion of Mabamahoiadhyaya Haraprasad ^astri. Two copies now exist, t>ne in 
the Nepal Durbar Library and another in the Central Library Baroda, 

3. l8»BghdB»’B8»und»t»i)i.na» ; ed. HBtaprafid fetii ; p. 103. 
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vinirmuktam &unyarupam ^ i.e, a condition about which neither 
existence, nor non-existence nor a combination of the two nor a negation 
of the two can be predicated. This is a transcendental condition which 
of course cannot justify eternal striving for ages for Nirvana. People 
were not satisfied with the idea. And it is for that reason his disciple* 
Maitreyanatha introduced the element of Vijnana into the Sunyavada of the 
Madhyamikas and developed what is now known as the Yogacara system. 
Gradually in course of time, Yogacara also failed to satisfy the hanker- 
ings of the followers of Buddhism, much less the laity and the mass, and 
hence it was necessary to introduce a new element known as Mahasukha. 
This introduction of Mahasukhavada in the Sunyavada and Viinana- 
vada gave rise to Vajrayana, which held out a definite and attractive spiri- 
tual prospect for its followers and heoame extremely popular. It cared both 
for the Saikgas, for the Asaik^as and for all the innumerable varieties of 
these two divisions of Vajrayana. To those who wanted Yoga it gave yoga ; 
for those who wanted to get salvation by mutberings of Mantras it held, 
out a promise to them ; those who wanted gods were given innumerable 
gods ; those who wanted earthly siddhis or perfections, found directions 
for attaining these Siddhis, Above all, those who wanted unrestricted 
enjoyment of women were given all they wanted, and something more. 

What was imperative on all Bodhisattvas is that they should apply 
themselves vigorously for the uplift of suffering humanity. They were 
nevertheless conscious that they sometimes go beyond the limits of law 
and morality, bub it is, as Aryadeva points out, of very little consequence 
and does not deserve reproach as the Bodhisatbva, who sacrifices every- 
thing, even bis own emancipation for the sake of the suffering mankind, if 
he commits any wrong it should not be taken into account 

To understand the underlying significance of the Mahasukhavada a 
reference should be made bo the construction of the Buddhist Universe 
which is represented by Oaityas or Stupas. The Universe of the Buddhists 
is divided into 26 Lokas or heavens and these are divided into three broad 
divisions Kama, Eupa and Arupa. The names of these Lokas are 
enumerated in various books on Buddhism of modern times and in the 
Dharmasangraha attributed to Nagarjuna ; it is therefore needless bo 
enumerate them here. 

The Bodhicitta 'or the mind determined upon obtaining Bodhi’or 
Nirvapa commences an upward march through these heaven^. In the 

T:.l ^ ^ i ' ■ ' ' ■ " ' ' ■ ““ 

1. Compare alflo Advayavajrasamgraha (Nepal Ms ) Fol. 13. 

" Na san ndssan na sadassin nacapyanubhayhtmakdm 
Caiuskotwinirmuklam tattvam maihyamikaviduh. ’* 

3. Compare Sryadeva. « 

Bodhicittam tamutpaiya sambodhau krUe$ta»a 
TannSi^ii yama ktrtavyam jagaiuddharandsaya, 

JABB, LXVIl (1898), p. 178. 
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Katnavaoara hoavens bha element of Kama is retainecl, in the Bupa 
heavens the Bupa or form of Bodhioitta is retained, and in 
the heavens the Bupa is lost also. The topmost of the Bupa 

heavens is the Akani^tha heaven where Amitabha Buddha of boundless 
light resides. Beyond that is the highest point which is known as the 
Sumerusikhara, and from this point the Bodhicitta plunges himself in 
Sunya and merges into it. Nothing but Vijnana remains in Bodhicitta 
with a feeling of eternal bliss and happiness. (Mahasukha). 

The Bodhicitta, they formulated, is nothing but a male divinity of the 
nature of Sunya and Sunya they made a goddess (Nairatma). As a man 
experiences delight in the embrace of a woman so the Bodhicitta experi- 
ences bliss and happiness in the embrace of Sunya or Nairatma Devi. ^ 
Though this analogy is immoral from the point of view of ethics, it was 
quite appropriate and satisfied all, cultured or uncultured, Saikgas or 
Asaiksae, educated and the illiterate mass. As a matter ^of fact a 
brighter spiritual prospect could never be held out to the mass. Erom 
this Mahasukhavada originated the host of Yab-yum deities in Vajrayana, 
of which several illustrations have been given by me in my recent publi- 
cation on Indian Buddhist Iconography. 

The attitude of the Vajrayanists towards Hindu rituals was not at 
all of a friendly nature. Ganesa, whom we worship in the very beginning 
in any Tantric rite, is characterised by the epithet Vighna, and a Buddhist 
God was created in the shape of Vighnantaka, the destroyer of Vighna. 
This god when represented in art is seen trampling Ganesa under his feet. 
The position of Ganesa in the Buddhist Pantheon is under the feet of 
various gods, such as Mahapratisara, Parnasavan, Apaiajita, etc. The 
higher gods like Brahma, Vignu, Indra and Hiva are also humiliated in a 
simiiar way. Their consorts also did not receive any better treatment. 
Sitala, Hayagriva etc. are sometimes represented as flying away 
to escape the wrath of Buddhist gods. Poor Brahma has been more 
severely handled. His severed head with four faces and grey beards 
is flourished mercilessly by a number of Buddhist gods. 

The Jnanasiddhi of Indrabhuti, king of Uddiyana, is divided into 
twenty chapters of unequal length, and the thesis of the work, as the title 
indicates, is that emancipation can only be obtained through the medium 
of knowledge. Among all systems the Vajrayana is the best system and 
Vajrayana is nothing but the Sarvatathdgatajhdna or the knowledge of all 
the Tathagafas or the five Dhyani Buddhas. 

The first chapter is named Tattvanirde^a and opens with a salutation 
to the Lord of the world who is worshipped by the Jinas. It then goes 

1, Nairatma is^alBo known by the names of 6akti, Prajn&, Bvabba-ptajnft, 
Prajnaparamlta, Mudra Ghanta etc., and Bodhicitta has the substitutes of Vajta and 
Upaya. 
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OQ to say that VajrayaDa is the essenoe of all Tantras and thofe who do 
not know it move about in the sea of Samsara. Emancipation cannot bo^ 
obtained by Mudra or Mantra or Mau^&la or by the learned or by the, fools 
nor by anyone who is devoid of knowledge. Those who are conversant 
with the kind of knowledge preached here can attain Bodhi even if they 
indulge in animal food, strong drink and all kinds of debauchery and 
immoral and illegal praotioes. The keynote is sounded by the following 
moat significant words ; — 

“ Karmand yena vai sattvdh kalpako^i satdnyapi 1 
" Pacyante narake ghore tenayogi vimucyate ** ! 

This knowledge can only be obtained through the good offices of the 
Guru whose oharaoteristios are described. Then he defines the knowledge as 
the knowledge of the Tatbagatas, meaning the Dbyanf Buddhas, and calls 
it the Vajrajndna or Samantabhadra or Mahdmudrd^ The Vajrajnana is 
divided into five different sub-divisions, such as Adarsajnana, Samatftjnana, 
Pratyavekeanajnana, Ertyanu^thanainana and Suvisudhajnana. Armdd 
with these five different kinds of knowledge the ascetic should 
think of himself as being god of the essenoe of Sunya and all else as 
fiunya, and with all paraphernalia of worship should worship none else 
but himself ; he can partake of any food he fancies and enjoy any woman 
be desires. Women of the lowest classes such as Gandalas or Dombis are 
specially recommended for such purposes, though daughters of Brahmins 
also are recommended with the remark : — 

" Yatha cittam na pradu^yet tathd kdryam susobhanam,” 
because there is no better truth in this world than that which is experien- 
ced by himself. 

“ Svayamvedyasvabhdvam yat tattvaratnamanuttaram,'’ 

In the second chapter the author establishes the uselessness of the 
worship of external forms of gods. Gods as such have no existence and 
cannot have any real existence ; but when the ascetic thinks or realises 
himself as the god, that special power of thought materializes itself in the 
form of god. It is only the fools who worship gods, because there 
oannot.be any separate existence of a god apart from the worshipper. 

The third chapter establishes the uselessness of the worship of 
Sakara or images of gods. The images are made by men and therefore 
destructible ; how can gods who are essentially external can be destructi- 
ble?. They are not, and therefore image- worship is useless. The 
knowledge of the Tatbagatas has not got any form, then, how can it be 
expressed in form ? Image worship therefore is not tenable. 

The fourth chapter dispenses with the argument} that because the 
knowledge of the Tatbagatas is not Sakara it must be Nirakara, and as 
such it cannot be conceived. The author postulates a divine form for the 
knowledge which exists in the mind. 
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In the sixth chapter the author defines Mahasukha as the knowledge 
of the Tathagatas and ** Svasamvedya'* realizjed by self alone and 
SvabhO/VCLjCLt natural. It is not Anityd but always NitycLt This 
pleasure which is not rdga or passion should be dedicated to the Jinas 
and all pleasures of the world should be enjoyed without compunction. 

The eighth chapter is one of the most interesting chapters in 
Jnanasiddhi and gives the details as to bow merits and knowledge can be 
obtained. In the beginning the author says that it is very difficult to realise 
the knowledge of the Tathagatas, and it is specially difficult for those who 
are not very iabelligenb, have less merits and less stamina, and it is there- 
fore that the following procedure is given for them to adopt if they seek 
their own good. He gives a somewhat elaborate procedure comprising the 
attitude of sitting, bowing to the Tathagatas and offering other kinds of 
worship, Aimahhdvanirydtand, pdpddesand. pUTiydnumodandt etc. Then 
the author says that the Bodhiciita should be originated means of 
Samavara or union with Sakti, This Bodhicitta brings forth all kinds 
of merit and knowledge. 

In the ninth chapter the author dispenses with the distinction of 
Suci and Asuci (purity and impurity) as having no fundamental distinc- 
tion. In the tenth chapter again he dispenses with the distinction between 
“ Gamya ” and “ Agamya " Saktis and says, — for the followers of 
Vajrayana that no such distinction exists. 

The thirteenth chapter deals with the qualities of a Guru or a Vajra- 
carya and the fourteenth gives the cbaraoteristics of a disciple. 

The fifteenth chapter gives the significance of the five different 
Dhyani Buddhas, Amitabha, Akgobhya, Amoghasiddhi, Vairocana and 
Batnasambhava, and their Saktis, Looaoa, MamakI, Tara, Papdara and 
Arya Tara. It gives also the significance of their different colours and 
their forms, and also the significance of three faces of the deities and six 
hands, and also that of the different weapons with which the various 
deities are represented. All these are nothing but the knowledge spoken of 
in the beginning and its various manifestations. 

In the last three chapters he divides the ascetics in three classes 
Urdu, Madhya and (Jttama and separately defines the methods of worship. 

The above is a short survey of the information obtained from Indra- 
bhuti’s work. I will now endeavour to give you an idea as to how this 
developed in later times, from a work of Anangavajra who is identified with 
Ijoraksanftbha. He flourished in the tenth century and renounced 
Buddhism in his later life and became one of the saints of the 
Nathapantbas. Etis name, when a Buddhist, was Anangavajra and, we 
possess his only work in Sanskrit in the shape of Prajnopayaviniaoaya- 
siddhi. Let us see in what respects Anangavajra’s Vajrayana differs 
from that of Indrabbuti. 
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The Prajhop4yaviQiloaya8iddhi ooDsisbs of five ohapbers pf almosb- 
equal lengbh and the subjeob dealb wibh here is how emanoipabion is obbain- 
ed from a oorreob undersbanding of bhe doobrines of Prajna and Upaya, 

In bhe firsb ohapber hemyabioaliy defines Pm/na and Upaya and 
says bhab emanoipabion cannot be obtained nnlesa there is complete 
Advaya (or union) between these two elements. 

In the second ohapber he goes on to say that without the help of the 
Gam the knowledge of the Prajna and Upaya cannot be obtained ; so 
Prajnabbieeka should always betaken from the Guru. 

In bhe third chapter he gives the description of the Abhis3ka. The 
Mudra or Prajna should be blooming in youth, and beautiful in appear- 
anoe and bedecked in garlands and sandal. Then the Bodhisattva should 
read out a hymn in praise of the Guru and request him to impart to him 
bhe knowledge of the combination of Prajna with Upaya. Then the 
Guru should permit the disciple to enjoy the Prajna, and Abhi^eka is then 
given accompanied by singing and sounding of bells. 

In the fifth chapter is seen the complete metamorphosis of the lofty 
philosophy of Pfajnaparamita. The author says, without Prajnapara- 
mita emancipation is impossible, and Prajnaparamita resides in every 
woman, and by enjoying any woman, whether of low origin or high, or 
whether mother, sister or other relatives, emanicipation can be obtained. 
In such matters according to this author there is absolutely no restriction 
and without any fear women may be enjoyed provided he has been properly 
initiated by the Guru, for — 

Sambhogdrthamidam Sarvam traidhdtukamah^atah 
Nirmitam Vajrandthena sddhakdndm hitdya ca 

Apply yourself in such a way that your mind is not troubled, for if 
it is once troubled emancipation cannot be obtained. 

From the above two works it can be easily imagined to what a length 
these Yajraoaryas went to make their religion popular and attractive for 
bhe mass. Nowadays there is a bendency to explain things of this kind 
in a mystic manner, but this much can be said that their results would 
be absolutely unavailing, as in most oases the language is unequivocal 
though in some works the" twilight language’' has also been adopted. 
It is no wonder that by practising this kind of religion the whole of 
Eastern India lost all vigour and the whole population became corrupted, 
and it is fortunate that the Muhammadans came to rescue the people b^r 
destroying all the Yajraoaryas in three big monasteries, Niilanda, 
Odantapurf, Yikramasila and probably in Jagaddala also. 

The Buddhist priests never married, as attachment to any woman is 
detriment to obtaining Nirvapa. But they used to take Saktis for the 
oake of Yoga praotioe without having any attachment or aversion to them. 
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Though Sam/oata*' or reafcraint is preached most laudably yet these 
^aktis sometimes gave birth to ohiidreo, who generally took to the pro- 
fession of medicine, or specialised themselves ^ in fine arts and skilled arts. 
Even now the progeny of such children form the powerful Banhra caste 
in Nepal and most of the modern Gurus of Vajrayana generally remain 
steeped in the five makaras. 

So much for the manuscripts which I have had the opportunity of 
studying. But there is a published work entitled Cittasodhanapra- 
karana, ^ attributed to Aryadeya or Ayadeva a later Vajrayana writer, 
It is a small but very interesting work. It gives in a nutshell the 
leading doctrines of Vajrayana and praises the practice of Maha* 
mudra. It is written in a plain and unequivocal language though 
Sandhyabhaga is also used in explaining mystic doctrines. What is 
most interesting in this work is the direct and reasonable attack it had 
made on the Hindu pet theories and popular practices — 

Pratarannapi Gangdyam naiva im ^uddhimarhati 
Tasmdt dharmadhtyam pumsdm tirthasndnam tu ni^phalam 
Dharmo yadi bhavet svdndt kaivartdndm krtdrthaid 
Naktandivam pravisitdndm maisyddlndm tu kci hatha 
Pdpak^ayopi sndnena naiva sydditi nincayah 
, Yato rdgddtbuddhistu drsyate llrthasevindTn 3 

“ A dog swimming in the Ganges is not considered pure, therefore 
bathing in holy places is absolutely useless. If bathing can confer merit 
the fisher man must he meritorious, what to speak of the fish and 
other [aquatic animals] who are always in water day and night. It is 
certain that from bathing sin even is not dissipated because people who 
are in the habit of making pilgrimages are full of passion, hatred and 
other vices. 


1. Members of the Banhra caste are held in high esteem in Nepal. Being the 
offapcinga of VajracaryaB they readily got entrance into the priesthood also. For- 
merely suoh pi^sts used to remain in celibacy. The last celibate monk expired about 
a hundred years back. * 

a. Published by Haraprafad ^astri in his article, entitled, Discovery of a work by 
Aryadeva in Sanskrit in JABB. 1898 p. 176 et. seq. This Xtyadeva was a thorough 
Vajrayaniat and should not be confounded with the more ancient Aryadeva, ^the 
desoiple of Maitreyansftha. 

3. p* oit p. 180. 



DISCOVERY OF THE DHilRMA SAMUCCAYA. 

BY 

Mr. DHARMADITYA DEARMACHARYA, NEPAL. 


Where (1) how and when the Manuscript was found. — After my 
visit to various parts of India to study the extensioo 
of Buddhist Religiou and literature, I went baok to 
Nepal in August 1921 to resume my theoretical and praotioal study of the 
same that had been apparently forgotten by my fellow-members of the 
Buddhist Sangha in Nepal. The eminent French orientalist. Dr. Sylvan 
Levi of Pafris and Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri of the 
Dacca University had also come to make a research study of BuddhiSt 
literature and religion as existent iu Nepal. 

It was thus in 1922 in the month of April that Pandit Siddhi Har^a 
Vajraoarya, a teacher of Buddhist and Nepalese works in the school 
connected with the Katmandu State Library told me of the discovery of 
an original manuscript written in an ancient Nepalese character and in 
the Sanskrit language. He had found it in the house of a Buddhist 
house-holder living in a near-by street of Katmandu, 
the modern capital of Nepal. It was lying in a dark 
corner of the house and the Pandit had an occasion to go to the house- 
holder to see what books and manuscripts be bad. 


How fouad. 


Title of 
Manusoript. 


the 


(2) The title of the manscripts. — The name of the manuscript is dis- 
tinctly stated at the end of the same to be " Dbarma 
Samuocayonama dharmaparyaya" or “ the exposition 
(or the teaching) of the Law (or the Truth) of the 
Buddha known as *'the Dharma Samuccaya" or “the Compendium of the 
Law.'* Because Dharma, in a Buddhist sense, signifies " Buddhahhdsitam 
Dharmam ” or “ the doctrine proclaimed by the Enlightened One " and 
also '' tho Gaturasiti dharmaskandhasahasYdni" or iho 84,000 divisions 
of the Word of the Buddha which are most widely known as the Tripitaka. 
When particularised, only the first and the third Pitakas, namely the 
Sutra.and the Abhidbarmma are called Dharcpma in contradistinction to 
the Yinaya which is generally known as the Bhik^uvinaya or the 
Discipline of the Buddhist monks and nuns. The Dbarma is also known 
as the Dharmavinaya. 

♦ • 

So, the Dharma as far as the manusoript itself is concerned, stands 

for only the 84,000 divisions of the Tripitaka. 
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It meanSi the work is a oompilation or a oollootioo of the materials 
whioh were obtained from the Dharma or the 
• ^ Tripitakadharma. It also signifies that the manus- 

cript is a compendium of jhe Buddhist Law as it embodies the principles 
of the dootiine as preached by Buddha and is a oompilation giving a brief 
comprehensive summary of a larger work or even of Buddhism. That 
this is so, the compiler has particularly mentioned at the beginning and 
the end of the work. 


Oompeodium 
Buddhist Law. 


of The work, therefore, will be distinctly known as 
the “ Compendium of Buddhist Law.” 


B 0 u I 0 e a 
Material, 


^ After paying homage to the Teacher, in one line, 
he mentions the texts he had quoted from in the 
following verses : — 

Saddharmasnrtyupasthdna sutra Vaipulyasdgard^, 

Gdthd samuddhari^ydvii lokalocanataipard. 

\t the end of the manuscript, he again mentions the texts thus : — 

Vaipulyasaddharma yadd hi tasya smrtyupasthite- 
sutravardd higdthd mayoddhrtd. 


Name of the work 
and Oompiler. 


Again another line runs like this : — 


Dharmasamuccayandma Dharmdparydyah samdptah 
Vaipulyamahdgambhirodadhisdtravardd Bhik^u 
Avalokita Sihmenodhrta iti. 

It is thus quite evident from the above lines that Ehik^u Avalokita 
Sihma was the compiler and that he had deduced the materials from the 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra and the Vaipulyasagara Sutra or the 
Vaipulyamahagambhirodadhi Sutra whioh I consider is the same as the 
just preceding one. 

The Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra is undoubtedly one of the 
84,000 Buddhist Scriptures and particularly of the 
The first source. Pitika, but we are sorry to say that this Sutra 

is not available now for our perusal. 

That this Sutra was an independent one and existed in Nepal and 
* in Indip, there is no doubt. The'.learned compiler 
Butra not available, extracted much of his materials from the Sutra 

this is a twice admitted fact. This is enough to show that there existed 
at least one copy in Nepal. But it seems strange that not one scholar 
Western or Basterfl, who took away lots of manuscripts, from NepalTias 
made any remark about it in any of their accounts. If it is not gone out 
of the State, I am confident it may still be found somewhere there. 
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While referring to the fact that the Sutra existed in India, we need 
only remind ourselves of the learned author of the 
Its Bodhioaryftyat&ra and compiler of the well-known 
works, the Slk^a Samuooaya and the Sutra Samuooaya. 
He is S&ntideva who, according to an ancient maunsoript found in Nepal, 
was the son of Baja Manju Varma and who became a Buddhist monk and 
master of the Tripitaka in the University of Nalanda. He was also called 
Bhusuka because he had become perfect in the practice of a Samadhi called 
Bhusukasamddhi. When he held a controversy, there he recollected his 
works which as the manuscript goes, he had already compiled previously 
or in his former birth. This shows they were earlier works and had been 
written earlier than the seventh century A. D. The above reference is 
further supported by the fact that he has quoted a passage from the 
Saddharmasmrtyupasthana Sutra in the hrst chapter on Braddha in his 
Sik^a Samuccaya. This is enough to show that the Sutra existed earlier 
than the Samuooaya by at least a few decades. The latter work has been 
edited and also translated by Cecil Bendall. He says it is a work dealing 
^ with the future punishment of sins. But I believe that it must have 
been a work of far more importance, otherwise it would not have been 
possible for Bhik^u Avalokita Sihma to get so much material for his 
Dharma Samuccaya which as the following details will show, is a 
voluminous work five times that of the P&li Dhammapada, as regards the 
number of verses. I am, therefore, trying to find out if there are 
translations or transcriptions of the Sutra in the Ohinese, Japanese, 
Tibetan and other Tripitakas. 

The next important work that Bhik^u Avalokita Sihma has referred 
The second source Vaipulyamab&gambhirodadhi Sutra or the 

Text or the Discourse known as the Very 
Profound Ocean of the Vaipulya or the Development (of the Dharma). 
This Sutra too cannot be found in Nepal at present. This must 
be a big and very ■ important work giving an exhaustive interpre- 
tation of the higher doctrine of Buddhism as the name of the Sutra 
implies so, and as the Dharma Samuooaya itself testifies to it. The 
existence of this Sutra in Nepal and the mention of some Vaipulya 
workp by the Buddhist pilgrims from China and the still popular 
classification of a certain work as Vaipulya Sutras in 
and then history. Nepal are living evidences to show that there was a 
great literature that was ^distinctly oalM Vaipulya 
Sutra or Sutras firstly in India and consequently in Nepal and the Far 
East. The references of the Commentary on the Sata Sastra Vaipulya 
drawn up by Dbarmapala Bodbisatva of Kanofpura, the ancient capital of 
Dra/ida, in Hiouen Tsang’s accounts of India, the quotation of the "great 
Vaipulya Sutra” in the Amitftyurdhyana Sutra and from the Jnana- 
Vaipulya Sutra and the Aryasarvadbarma^Vaipulya^Sangraha- Sutra in 
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the SikeA Samueoaya are suffioient evidoDoes to prove the preoed* 
iog faot. 


*TheDharma Samuooaya is written on palm-leaves, size 12 inohes 
long, and two and a quarter inohes broad, in an 
c Bhujimo oharaoter whioh is the third of the 

manusoriptB. ** thirteen or aooording to some, fifteen oharaoters 
recognised in Nepal beoause manuscripts written in 
these oharaoters were found there. The style of writing is uniform 


Size Oharaoter. 


and exquisitely beautiful which few scribes of to-day 
can imitate. 


The manuscript consists of 106 leaves, carefully preserved, 6 lines in 
a page. (63 letters in a line). It is written on both 
thdr^oondulon sides. The leaves have been connected by means of a 
cord pierced through the middle, a system which pre- 
yailed centuries back when palm-leaf writing was in vogue. It is, 
however, very unfortunate to find that in spite of precautions taken to 
preserve the leaves intact, leaves nos. 49, 53, 57, 66, 81 are missing,* 
The appearance of the manuscript itself shows its orginality and fresh- 
ness, although a few leaves are torn, defaced and illegible. This must be 
due to the carelessness and rough handling of the present owner. 


Consequently the loss in the contents of the manuscript has affected 
some chapters. As the compiler has distinctly written 
at the end that he had, with the purpose of explaining 
the meaning (of the Dharma) , determined or " seen ” 
in a work of 2,684 slokas or stanzas " here ”, we find just after this the 
corresponding number. The word here and the 
distinct number given are enough to show that that 
is the number of stanzas contained in the Dharma Samuooaya and that 
has nothing to do with the preceding line. 


Volume of the 
work inoomplete. 


No. of verses. 


Because the Bhik^u or the Buddhist monk states 

Colophona. 

Vaipulya mahagambhirodadhi miravarddhhikm Avalokita Sihwenod- 
dhrta iti, 

Atra caturasitislokddhika ^a^satottarasahasradvayaslokandm granthe 
dr^tam sphuJ^drthaye 2084. 

• 

In the first line he says he had deduced (the material) from the 
Sutra already discussed, namely the Vaipulyamahagambhirodadhi 
Sutra. Then just after that he says, " Here I had, for expanding the 
meaning, seen (?) iS a work of 2684 stanzas.” Although it may seem 
confusing, the number of the slokas repeated twice has been helpful 
in determining the faot. 

19 
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!Ehe few leeves of bbe ma&iMoripl being lost, the totol number of 
A coximate available for our perusaii cornea to about 2200 

voiome SB existent, only. Almost all the slokas are in a couplet form ; 

each line on the average consists of 15 words. The 
Sanskrit language used is easy, comprehensive and simple. The technical 
words used are all found in the Buddhist Sanskrit Tripi^aka. So any 
student or inquirer who has gone through a certain number of Buddhist 
Sanskrit poetry or any post graduate of the Indian and other universities, 
such as the Calcutta University, who has taken up Buddhist philosophy 
will find it a worthy text-book of Buddhist Law in poetry. 

As regards the main contents of the Dharma Samuccaya it is, as 
already told at the beginning, five times that of 
the Dhammapdida written in Pali in the volume of 
details. The Dharma Samuccaya consists of 36 vargas or sections each 
giving a comprehensive delineation of a subject or 
principle of Buddhism. The following subjects form the 
main chapters of the Samuccaya : — 


Main ooDtents. 


Tba list main 
contents. 


CONTENTS. 


Name of the sabjcot. 

Its English interpretation 

No. of 
verses. 

1. Jita varga the chapter on the victorious 

32 

2. Dharmopadesa 

,, the preaching of the law 

38 

3. Kayajugupea 

the abhorrence of the 

15 


body 


4. Parivarta 

„ the changing 

65 

5. Anityata 

„ the impermanence 

217 

6. Apramftda 

„ vigilance or lustlesa 

175 


activity 


7. Kamajogupsa 

„ the abhorrenoe or re- 



nunciation of sense 
pleasures 


8. Trgpa 

,, desire 


9. Strijugupsa 

„ the abhorrenoe of the 


. 

woman 


10. Madyajagupsa 

„ abhorrenoe of the intoxi- 



cating liquors 


11. Gifcta 

„ the mind 


12. VakorVaca 

„ the speech 


13. Kaima 

„ the action 


14. Samyojana 

„ wordly bondage 


15. Papa 

.. sin 


16. Naraka 

„ bell 


17. Praia 

n tbe preta or ghost 


18. Tiryak 

1 , the beast 
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Mams of the subjeot. 


Its HngliBh intarpretioD msee* 

19. Ksudha varga the chapter on hunger 

90. £ausidya , 

>1 

„ indolence 

21. KarunS , 

II 

„ mercy 

22. D&na , 

II 

„ giving or liberality 

23. ^tla 

II 

„ moral practice 

24. Ksanti , 

II 

,, patience 

26. Virya 

II 

„ strenuousness 

26. Dhyana 

II 

„ meditation 

27. Prajna „ 

II 

„ wisdom 

28. Nirvapa ,, 

11 

„ eternal freedom 

29. Marga 

1 1 

„ the Way 

30. Bhiksu „ 

II 

,, the Buddhist monk 

31. Punya ,, 

II 

„ righteousness 

32. Deva ,, 

II 

„ tbe god 

33. Sukha ,, 

II 

„ happiness 

34. Mitra 

•1 

„ a friend 

35. Bajavavada ,, 

II 

,, admonition to tbe king 

36. Stuti 

II 

eulogy 


Tbe above list of obapters contained in tbe Dharma Samuooaya will 
clearly show that the work is not a mere recension of 
The Dharma |j[iq p^U or Sanskrit Dbammapada but an independent 
reo?n8ion^*o(°° the compilation based on the Saddbarmasmrtyupastbana 
Dhammapa^aa. Sutra and on the Vaipulyagambbirodadhi Sutra, nor 
the obapters do agree with those given in any work of 
tbe Dhammap&da class. Where tbe Samucoaya agrees with such works 
with reference to some vargas like the anityata and apramada vargas, tbe 
details are more or less different, amplified or modified. Tbe Buddhistic 
technical words are, of course, tbe same throughout tbe Buddhist Scrip- 
tures. When compared with the various recensions of Prakrta Dhamma- 
pada available up to date, tbe details and tbe main headings vary to a no less 
extent. I cannot accept the allegation of some of the scholars in Calcutta 
who say it is based on the Pali or Prakrt Dbammapada, for reasons 
already given above. 


From various points of view it is clear that Dharma Samuccaya is not 
a recension but an independent compilation and tbe 
The Dharma greatest work of poetry of its kind in Buddhist 
DharmapatyayL literature, particularly in Buddhist Sanskrit litera- 
, ture. Besides, it is distinctly classified as belonging 

to the Dharmaparyaya class. The learned compiler gives the name 
of the work as Dharma Samucoayonama Dharmaparyaya. It is this 
which makes it ifiore clear that it has been compiled for interpreting 
Buddhism. The scribe, Bhiksu Sujita Srgnana of the Citra Vibara 
who copied it for himself and for the good of others lays us under 
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a great obligation for copying the name of the work intact, thus revealing 
to us the fact that like the works of the Dhammapada class, there was a 
class of Buddhist literature distinctly known as the Dharmaparyaya 
which has of course been written especially for expounding the dharma of 
the Buddha. Under this class comes the Lalita Vistara and the Srya 
Ganda Yyuha which is the eleventh Sutra of the Aryavyuha Mahad- 
harmaparyaya. This reference is given in Arya Gauda Vyuha Sutra 
which is also a work written with the principal object of describing the 
similar attainment of perfect enlightenment by one Sudhana as the Prince 
of Kapilavastu did. Full evidences are not forthcoming to illustrate the 
particular diffaranoe between the Vaipulya sutras and the Dharmaparya- 
yas as we find that the Lalita Vistara is found to be classed as a work of 
the Dharmaparyaya and also of the Vaipulya class. 


Date of writing. 


Now we come to the date of writing. The copyist 
who is a Bhikgu or Buddhist monk writes thus : — 


So.ynvat 293 Vaisdkhakr$n'icaturthyam. 


It means it was written in the samvat 293 which is of course, the 
year of the Nepalese Bra, the work being copied in the reign of Raja 
Rudra Deva of Nepal, The present year is the 1045th of the Nepalese 
Era and the date when it was copied by Bhik^u Sujita Srgnana of Oitra 
Vihara, therefore is equivalent to 1173 A.D. So the manuscript was 
written and finished on the fourteenth dark fortnight day of Vaisakha in 
the Christian Era 1173. 


This data is very important to the student of the history of Nepal 
as it throws light on the state of Buddhism at least 
hi^ory existence of theBhikgu Samgha or the Brother- 
hood of the Buddhist monks in Nepal. The common 
belief amongst the Saiva Brahmins and the present Gurkhas and 
Newars is that RahkarAcarya and his successors had come to Nepal and 
destroyed the Buddhist religion and literature there. This is the main 
report which the nou^Buddhiets in particular have been giving by way of 
defeating or discouraging every Buddhistic discussion or every Buddhist 
activity, up to date. Actually we find from the gradual disappearance 
of the original Bhikeu and Bhik^upi Samghas, of the original Buddhist 
scriptures, of the Buddhist literary and monastic culture, and of the 
State aid for Buddhist education, that there were some persecutions a 
thousand years back. 


' The names of two Bbikgus who compiled and copied the work respect- 
ively show that the Bhikgu Samgha was still existent. 

Bbik^us were active. Preaching of the 
Buddhist Law was still going op,; this is evident 
from the fact that Bhikgu Avalokita Sihma had compiled the work espeoi 
ally with the object of enlightening the people aud of showing the true 
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way to those who were busy with various religious disputes. Besides 
' Mils, the work itself had the object of expounding the doctrine of the 
Buddha to others. 


Again, the name of the king furnishes further evidence of Buddhist 

History of kings Nepal. The chronicle of Nepal shows 

and their aotivities. that Baja Budra Deva belonged to a Bajput dynasty, 
a collateral branch of the solar dynasty of the former 
King Amsu Varma. Vamadeva was the first king of the Bajput dynasty 
and Mandeva was his great-grandson who ruled 10 years and then abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Narasihma Dava. He then must have built a 
vibara which is still known as Mandeva-samskarita Vihara where he 
took ordination in the Bbik^u Samgha, remained in it and obtained 
salvation. The life-aooount of three rajas are not given and then comes 
the name of Baja Mandeva’a great-grandson, Baja Budra Deva who ruled 
only 7 years, abdicated in favour of his son Mitra 
Deva and then took ordination into the monastic 
order. He remained in the old Onkuli vihar which 
was built by Baja Siva Deva Varma and which he had just repaired. * 
This Raja, although invited, sent a statue of Dipaiikara Buddha in 
whose name the charity festival was celebrated, to receive the offer- 
ings. He had also granted a land-endowment fund and money with 
which the members of the vihara will provide necessary expenses. It is 
written he remained to inform his great-grandson Jayadeva Malla about 
the endowment. This shows that rajas zealously worked for the promo- 
tion of Buddhism, abdicated voluntarily for nirvana's sake, repaired old 
viharas and erected new ones, lived therein, studying and practising 
Buddhist Law to the end of their lives and the literary and monastic 
activities of the Bhiksus were not marred by the intolerant policies of any 
interested sectarians at least 800 years ago. 


Baja Rudra Deva 
afid hie life. 


As to the Gitra vihara where the manuscript was written the great 
h *t V’h a viharas all over Nepal does not 

not traoeable. allow any definite determination where it was located^ 

Besides this, the names of the viharas appear to have 
undergone changes and the wants of a systematic chronology and a 
detailed history of Nepal are some of the obstacles. 


Appreoiatioif 
his work, 


As the work is of great importance to all students of Buddhist 
Sanskrit literature, to inquirers of Buddhism and is an 
indispensable text book to Buddhists and Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, I determined to have it brought to the notice of 
some professors of the Calcutta University and of the Buddhist missionaries 
Id Oaloutta. They appreciated the work so much that my esteemed and 
learned friend, Dr.*B. M. Barua, M.A., D. Litt. (London), Professof of 
Pali and Ancient Indian History himself offered to be a joint editor of 
the work and brought it to the notice of the late Jnstioe Sir Asbutosb 
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Mukerjee, the then President of the Post-Graduate Department of the>^‘ 
University who was kind enough to have it published by the Oaloutta 
University. 

The work will be published under the joint editorship of ' 
Dr. B. M. Barua, M.A., D. Litt. (London) and myself 
As it was tbe will of the venerable oompiler, Bbikeu 
Avalokita Sihma and also of tbe copyist, Bhikea Sujita Srgnana that it 
was meant for the enlightenment of tbe people of the world, I have 
determined to have it translated in as many languages as possible. 

Just two weeks past the French lady Orientalist and explorer, Madame 

P biioation in David Neel who, to study tbe magnificent 

difierent laDgaagee. spread of Buddhist literature and religion in tbe world, 
has been away from her house in French Algeria for tbe 
last twelve years, visiting Japan, China, Korea and other places, recently 
passed Tibet on her way from China to India has kindly consented to 
translate the Dharma Samucoaya and publish it in French, as soon as my 
edition of tbe work is out. I myself will translate it into Nepalese and 
Hindi. My esteemed colleague Dr. Barua will, if time will permit, publish 
it in Bengalee. On the publication of tbe text along with an English 
translation or separately if possible, I have made up my mind to have it 
published in Buddhist and other languages. 

It is intended, as tbe name of tbe work implies, to be a compendium 

U el ines I the in the poetical text, and prose trans- 

lations in different languages. It will be an indispens- 
able handbook for tbe Buddhists and tbe Buddhist 
missionaries and for all others interested in the study of Buddhism. It 
is a greater Dhammapada an independent compilation of a Nepalese 
Bhik^u. The materials were collected from now unknown works of 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, tbe chapters are more systematically arranged 
than in any other works of the kind, the details of each ohaptec or subjaot, 
although dednoed from Buddhist works, are more elaborately arranged 
more complete, and more comprehensive and new subjects not found in 
any other works of the Dhammapada class have been discussed at 
tolerable length. It is written in such a good narrative and easy poetry 
style that 1 believe any earnest inquirer after the ancient Aryan doctrine 
of the Buddha will not only be convinced of the truths preached therein 
but will inspfire tbe person to delve deeply into the literature and religion 
of the Buddhists. 
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THE Aryan affinities of drayidian pronouns. 


The following abbreviations have been used in this article 

A. V. Afeharva Veda. 

B. A. G. A Grammar of the Aryan Vernaoulara of India by John 

Beames. 

C. D. G. A Comparative Grammar of Dra vidian Lwguages by Bishop 

Caldwell. 

D. P. G. A Grammar of the Pali Liuguage by Charles Duroiselle. 

G. M. G. A Grammar of the Malayalam Language by H. Gundert. 

H. G. G. A Grammar of the Gaudian Language by Hoornle. 

I. A. The Indian Antiquary. 

J. A. G. A Grammar of the Aveatan Language by Jaokaon. 

K. A. G. Avesfcio Grammar by Kavasji Eialji Kanga. 

K. K. G. A Grammar of the Kanarese Language by F. Kittel. 

L. S. 1. The Linguistic Survey of India. 

M. V. G, Vedic Grammar by A. A Maodonell. 

P. P. G. Prakrit Grammar by P. Piachel. 

E. V. Eig Veda. 

S. 1. 1. South Indian Inscriptions. 

T. A. Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

T. S. Taittiriya Samhita. 

Var. Prakrita PrakAs’a of Vararuohi. 

V. B. U. Vajasaneya Brhadaranyaka Upanishad. 

W. S. G. A Sanskrit Grammar by W. D. Whitney. 


The system of Transliteration adopted in this paper is the same as that 
'used in the Linguistic Survey of India. 

The following additional symbols are also employed : — 

h is used to represent the letter oa/lled Aydam in Tamil. 

C 'is used to represent the Telugu Ardhanuswara or the obscure 
nasal. 

ch is used to denote the dental pronunoiatiodi of the palatal oh 
adopted in Telugu when oh is not followed by a palatal 
vowel. 



SHE Aryan affinities of dravidian pronouns. 

BY 

Mr. E. SWAMINATHA AIYAR, B.A.. MADRAS. 

The current Dravidian theory. 

The class of words known as Pronouns belong to the most fundamen- 
tal elements of a language. I propose to bring together in this paper 
a body of facts which seem to show unmistakeably that the Demons- 
trative! the Belative* Interrogative and the Heflexive pronouns of the 
Dravidian languages are of Aryan origin, that their Personal pronouns 
have some Aryan affinities and that most of the gender and number 
signs in these pronouns are also of Aryan origin. These facts are 
totally opposed to the assumption made by Western Scl\plar8 that 
the Dravidian languages had attained their development long before 
the arrival of the Aryans in India and to the current Dravidian 
theory of which that assumption is, as it were, the sheet anchor. This 
theory is undergoing a process of evolution and it is not the same now 
that it was forty or fifty years ago. Bishop Caldwell, who ie regarded as 
the father of Dravidian philology, maintained that the Dravidians were not 
an autochthonous Indian race but were Turanian immigrants who entered 
India by the North-West, that the Dravidian languages had become fully 
developed long before the arrival of the Aryans in India, that these 
languages bad no structural relationship with Sanskrit, that their 
affinities were mainly Turanian, occasionally Semitic, and that where the 
affinities were Aryan these did not come into existence on Indian soil but 
belonged to the pre- Aryan period of the pre-bistorio past when the Indo- 
Europeans and Turanians were living as one undivided race. 

This theory elaborated in great detail In Bishop Caldwell's Com- 
parative Grammar of the Dravidian languages (let Edition 1857, 2nd 
Edition 1875) found general acceptance at one time, but is dissented from 
in several important particulars at the present day. As pointed out by 
Professor Sten Konow in his introduction to the Dravidian languages in 
Volume IV of the Linguistic Survey of India (1906), it is now generally 
recognized that these languages constitute an isolated family in India and 
that the attempt to connect them with other linguistic families outside 
India has b6en a failure. ^Professor Sten Konow is also of opinion that 
all attempts to show a closer connexion with the Indo-Germanic family 
have proved just as futile and that there is no philological reason to connect 
the Mupda group with the Dravidian. 

While it is as*8umed that the Dravidian languages have remaified 
unaffected in structure by the contiguous Indo- Aryan idioms most Dravi- 
. dian scholars bold that these idioms have, by contact with Dravidian 
90 
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Iftnguages, undergone imporbant ohanges not only in their vocabulary but 
also in phonology, grammar and syntax ; and Professor Stan Konow 
(Vol. IV of the Linguistic Survey of India) gives a pretty long list of 
items in which Sanskrit and other Indo- Aryan tongues are stated to have 
undergone ohange by imitating Dravidian idioms. The most important 
item under phonology is the adoption of the cerebral series of letters in 
Sanskrit, and as these letters are found even in the oldest Vedas composed 
while the Aryan immigrants were still confined to the Panjab it is inferred 
that these immigrants mast have been in contact with the Dravidians 
from the very beginning and that the Dravidians though confined now to 
the Dakhan and Southern India, must ouoe have occupied also the West 
and the North-West of India. 

§ 2, — The present writer's conclusions. 

The conclusions which I have arrived at after a detailed examination 
of the question extending over several years are entirely at variance with 
the current theory 

(i) There are about one hundred suffixes employed in the culti- 
vated Dravidian languages for the purpose of indicating the tenses 
and modes of verb-forms. I find that most of these suffixes are of Indo- 
Aryau origin. 

(ii) The personal terminations of Dravidian finite verbs and the 
pronouns of which these terminations are in many oases early forms are 
also most of them of Aryan origin. 

(iiii) The basic portion of the Dravidian vocabularies consists 
largely of words of lodo- Aryan origin though, owing to the extremely 
limited character of Tamil and other early Dravidian alphabets, these 
words have bean greatly corrupted and are very difficult of recognition. 
These conclusions clearly indicate that what are known as Dravidian lan- 
guages are in all their present essential features a creation of Aryan and 
Aryanized immigrants from the North. Further, the existence in the 
Tamil laoguage of words and forms which are met with in the Vedas and in 
the Avestio language but have disappeared from the post' Vedic Indo- Aryan 
tongues, would seem to show that these immigrants must have separated 
from the main body of Indo-Aryans in the North-West in pre-historio 
times — in the pro-Vedio or even pre-Vedio period. It also follows from 
the above that the tradition about Agastya’s immigration to the south is 
not a mere myth and that what is known as the Dravidian civilization of 
thB South is merely the civilization of these Aryan and Aryanized immi- 
grants. 

The above oonolusions are tantamount to a total negation of Ihe our- 
rent Dravidian theory in all its details and will have Uo ohanoe of being 
listened to by the literary world unless they are presented with all the 
arguments whibh I have to urge in their support ; a pieoe-meal troatmenk 
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of i)he guestion in a number of small papers is therefore out of the 
Question. Some of my oonolusions formed the subject of a paper 
entitled "Tense Signs in Drayidian” which 1 sent to the Poona 
Oriental Conference, 1919, and a summary thereof was printed in the 
Gonferenoe Proceedings, Volume I, but the paper itself has not yet 
been published. In my Beadership lectures delivered at the Calcutta 
University in August last, I have dealt with the influences alleged to have 
been exercised by the Dravidian languages on the Indo* Aryan phonology, 
grammar and syntax ; the conclusion arrived at there is that what are 
called Dravidian charaoteristioa in Indo- Aryan phonology and inflexional 
system are really Indo- Aryan charaoteristios in Dravidian, and that in 
this matter many Dravidian scholars have mistaken the reflexion for the 
original and the original for the reflexion. In the course of those lectures 
I have had to deal exhaustively with the gender-distinguishing pronouns 
of the Dravidian languages. For the sake of completeness I^m dealing 
with all Dravidian pronouns in the present paper but my treatment of the 
gender-distinguishing class will be as brief as possible consistently with 
perspicuity. 


§ S.— Classification of Pronouns, 

Pronouns may conveniently be classifled under the following 
heads : — 

(i) Personal, including those of the first, second and third persons, 

(ii) Eeflexive, 

(iii) Demonstrative, 

(iv) Belative, and 

(v) Interrogative. 

The speaker and the person or persons addressed know each other’s 
sex and that is apparently the reason why the pronouns of the first and 
second persons do not distinguish gender but only show number. The 
distinction of gender begins with the pronouns of the third person and is 
found also in the demonstrative, the relative and the interrogative classes 
both in Sanskrit and in Dravidian. In the Dravidian languages there are 
no separate pronouns for the third person their place being supplied by 
the demonstratives, while interrogative pronouns are used also as relative. 
There are thus only two distinct sets of pronouns distinguishing gender in 
Dravidian, the demonstrative and the relative-interrogative. The 
reflexives show number but no gender.. We sball begin with the gender- 
distinguiebjiDg pronouns and deal wijih their bases first. 

, • § 4.’^Deinon8trative8 in Dravidian. • 

The following table exhibits the demonstrative pronouns in use im 
the chief Dravidian languages. 
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Masoaline 

Faminina 

Bpioane 

Meutar 

Neutar 



Singular, 

Siagalat. 

Plural. Singular* 

Plural. 


fBem. 

Av-an 

aval 

av-ar 

ad-u 

aVt av-ai 

Tamil 

IProx. 

i 

iv-an 

ival 

iv-ar 

id-u 

tt7, iv ai 


1 

uv-an 

uv-al 

uv-ar 

ud-u 

uv, uv-ai 


( 

lav-an 

aval 

av-ar 

ad’U 

av-a 


Bern. 

1 

^ on 




Mai. 

1 

dl 

or 




IProx. 

iv-an 

iv-al 

ivar 

id-u 

iv-a 


I^Bem. 

av-an-u 

av-ahu 

aV‘ar>u 

ad-u 

aV'U 

Khn. 

j Prox. 

iv-an-u 

iv-al-u 

iv ar^u 

id'U 

ivu 


( 

uV’an-u 

uvalu 

uv-ar- u 

ud-u 

uv-u 


^Pem. 

dy-e 

dl 

dr (honorifio) 

1 avu 

eikulu 


Prox. 

i)}i-b e 

mdl'{^umal) mditklu^ 

in-d‘U 


Tulu. 



imbal imbdl 

[*umakidu) 

und-ii 

iv-i 




imiblu 

mcT-i^imar) 






imbcr 

ihonorijic) 



i 

Bern. 

vd'fju- 

ad-i 

vdr-u"" 

ad-i 

av^t 



i^av-a{(l- 

u) 

(*av-ar-u) 



Tel. 1 

Prox. 

vtidu 


vir w = 

id-i 

IV-l 



{"^ivaidu) 

C^iv-ar-u) 



Madras ( 


and u 

add‘U 

dru 

add-u 

av-u 

Gopdi 1 


mnd-u 

idd-u 

vlr-u 

idd'U 

iv u 

f 

Bern. 

dr 

ad 

brk 

ad 

av, ad 

Qondi 1 

Prox. 

er 

id 

erk 

id 

iv, id 

■ ( 

Bern. 

eahj’U 

eri 

ear-u 

eri 

ewi 

Kul: 


dahj‘U 





i 

Prox. 

ianj-u 

irt 

iaru 

trt 

twt 


very large majority of these forms show a fioal u- This u is not radioal 
bat merely enunoiatory. * 


There are. besides, (1) the demoDstrative elements a, », u, which 
always occur initially in composition as In Tamil akkvdirai ' that horse 
immanai * this house uvvani &o„ and (2) the indeclinable demonstra- 
tive adjectives d, u, e, d which are treated as indepenSeht words, as in, 
Telugu d gurramu * that horse/ Tula i iana * these people Eorukh d 
Muluk ' that country Kui e deia ' that country’, d kbganju that boy 
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Iti will be noted tbafc the bases av and ava of tbe far demonstratives 
have been shortened to d in some forms in Malajalam, Eui, Gond! and 
Madras Gond! ; and to d in Tulu. I in Tula is also sometimes replaced 
by it in oblique oases and in tbe plural, as in eik ’ to it eikulu ‘ they It 
will also be noted that tbe initial a and i of soipe Telugu pronouns as in 
vd(dUt v{ldu, vatu, viru — and tbe initial i and u of some Tula pronouns as 
in ?ndj, mir, mbkulu — losetbeir initial position by metathesis. Though 
there is no metathesis in the nominative forms adi, idi, avi, ivi etc., of 
Telugu and of Madras Gondi, the oblique forma ddni, dzni, vap^ viti, show 
metathesis of the initial vowels. There is reason to believe that the m 
which appears in all the near demonstratives of Tulu is radical, and not 
merely a euphonic v hardened into m as supposed by Bishop Caldwell. 

Of the three demonstrative letters a, i, u the first obviously refers to 
the distant thing or person and the second to the proximate thing or 
person. The third u is not now used in any language except Tulu, and it 
is usually understood to have indicated the intermediate thing or person 
in Old Tamil and Old Kanarese. Old Tamil usage, however, clearly 
indicates that in its inception u was a far demonstrative and it is used as* 
such in tbe Oldest Tamil works. In these works umbar ^ means “ on 
the other side of, on the farther side of, above " ; ungu ^ means " superior 
to, higher than, above ” ; uppakkam ^ means “ the back, the side away 
from us, as opposed to tbe front,” and uppdl ^ means ‘ the farther side.’ 

The latter day interpretation of u as the intermediate demonstrative 
is thus not in consonance with its use in Old Tamil ; it is also not in 
consonance with its probable etymology. It has already been pointed 
out that ava has become o, in Malayalam, Kul and the Gondi dialects. It 
will be pointed out prebently that it became o, and later u (tbe pronoun 
of tbe third person), in Persian ; and that tbe far demonstratives d and 
u in the modern Aryan vernaculars of the North have the same origin. 
It is probable that Tamil u has the same origin. 

In Tulu both indu and U7idu mean ’ this.’ In Kurukh u means 
‘ that there.’ 

We must therefore conclude that the demonstrative element u is of 
comparatively late origin. If wa have to give a name to this u we must 
call it a proximate demonstrative from its usage in Tulu and a remote 
demonstrative from its usage in Kurukh and in Old Tamil poetry. Dr. 
Kittel calls u the intermediate demonstrative ; I am not in a position to 
say to what^xtent such use^ohtained in Old Kanarese. 

§ 5. — The genesis of the Dravidian demonstrative letters a, h u. 

(a) Nannul, a Tamil grammar written about the beginning of 

the 13th or the end of the 12th century A.D., contains a rule of 

% — — - * 

!• Akam ^11. d51i Kurundokai li S. Rural 630. 

S. Rural 31, 83. i. Stlap ; I 
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«an(2^i ^ (oombioattOQ) whiob presoribes how (rbe iniMal demoo sbrative 
lectors a« i, u and fcbe iniUal iotorrogafcive letter e should oombioe with 
nouns. If 1 word beginniug with a vowel or with the ooDBonants f or v oome 
after them a o is iosertad between the two wprds ; if the seoood Word 
begins with any other consonant then that consonant is doubled ; the 
demonstratives may be lengthened into d, il in poetry. Thus : — 


a+oni * (a*f (t;) + an«) 

* avvaui 

' that ornament ’ 

valai = 

avvalai 

' that bangle ' 

a+ydwat = 

avyanai 

‘ that elephant ' 

a + kudirai = 

akkudirai 

' that horse ’ 

a+mawai « 

ammanai 

‘ that house ' 


Similarly for the demonstratives % and u, (Note. — The doubling of v 
ia the first example is due to another rule of sandhi). 

On the authority of this rule it is usual to analyse the pronouns avan, 
ivaut uvan^ evan, as a-v-an, i-v*an, u^v^an, e-v-an, and to consider 
the intermediate v as euphonio. Bishop Caldwell adopts this analysis in 
bis Dra vidian Grammar, but the fact that a+ydnat eto., become av-yan^i, 

^ w yanaiy uv-yiLuai cXwXy shows that the real demonstrative bases are 
av^ iVt uv referred to in rule 234 of Nannul whiob in effeot is the same as 
Buie 162 except in one respect, viz., that when the second word begins 
with a tenue the final v is converted into^t . According to Buie 234, the 
combinations instanced above must be anaylsed as follows : — 
avyanai av+ydnai avvani = au + (v) +ani 
ammanai at ; + manai avvalai = ai; + valai 

while av-^-kudirai will become ahkudirai. These two Sutras are in edeot 
the same as those contained in Tolkappiyam the grammar of Old 
Tamil. 

The rule that before a tenue the final v of av, iv, uv should be 
converted into h has apparently given us the demonstrative neuter 
singulars ahdu, ihdu, uhdu, from av+tu, but the sound of 

this h is not now beard in popular speech. In compensation however the 
dental is sometimes doubled, for one often bears attai and ittai as the 
accusatives of adu and idu. Similarly ahkudirai appears to have became 
akkudirai. For the same reason the Old Tamil ahkam ‘grain’, ahkenam 
the name given to the dydam, ehku * to reach up by standing on tip-toe ’ 
eto.i are now pronounced akkam, akkend, ekku eto. Also 

kal’\’ildu may become kahridu or karrldu, und 
mul-\‘tldu may become muhdidu or mu^tidu. 

Here rr and H are alternative forms of hr and ht. 

1. Rol«f 163 and 3S4 ia Y. Bwainitiatha Aiyar’s Edition of Nannu) (1919), 
pagM 85, 66* 134. 

2. Tolkappiyam. Blntladikaram. Uyitmayadgiyal 3, 3, 4. 6, 36. 58, 54. 
'Pullimayangiyal 68, 64, 86f 86, 
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Thus what was once /i+tonoe has dow become a doubled teuae. 
The two sets of rules in Tolkappiyam as well as io Nannul give the same 
result, but we can see that the original bases ware av, tv, uv and that 
a, 1 , u, are merely tbeir i&itial letters subsequently given an independent 
status when those bases were becoming obsolete. 

Bishop Caldwell does not refer in bis book to these fuller Old Tamil 
bases which have now become obsolete. 

(5) We thus see that tbe demonstrative letters a, t, u, appear to have 
had at one time no separate existence in the language except as tbe initial 
letters of demonstrative formations derived from tbe real and original 
demonstrative bases av. tv. uv. That the v of these stems is radical, and 
not merely euphonic, is obvious from the oiroumstanoe that it is ndt 
intervooal but occurs as their final ; the analogy of tbe Telugu and Madras 
Gopdi forms in which the v occurs initially also strengthens this view. It 
is for these reasons that avan etc., io tbe table in § 4 above arS syilabified 
Is av+o« etc., not as a+(v)+fln etc. 

It may be remarked in passing that Tolkappiyam does not refer to* 
tbe interrogative initial e ; in fact lihere were no interrogative pronouns 
beginning with short e in the time of Tolkappiyam except the genderless 
tvan. Sutra 162 of Nannul recognizing a, i, u, e as separate entities was 
a new rule adopted with reference to the then condition of the language, 
but it obscures tbe true history and etymology of demonstrative and 
interrogative forms. 

(c) It is also usual to analyse the neuter singular prouonns adtt, idu, 
udu etc., as a^\-du^ t+du, u+du etc., but as a, i, u, bad originally no 
independent existence in Tamil the syllabification adopted in the table in 
i i is ad • Ut id ■ u ud ’ u etc. 

§ 6. — Demonstratives in Sanskrit. 

(M. V. G. § § 392-396 ; W. S. G. § § 495.603). 

(a) Ta the pronoun of tbe third person serves also as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun in Sanskrit. Tya meaning ' that ’ is another far demonstra- 
tive obtained by a slight modification of ta. Besides these Sanskrit has 
pronouns formed from tbe demonstrative roots and elements a, i, e. The 
stems of these demonstrative pronouns are taken by Indian Grammarians 
to he tad» tyad, adas^ idam and etad, the forms which they assume in the 
nominative singular neuter. Of these tad, tyad and Had are infieoted like 
tbe pronoun of tbe third person and call for no remarks. 

(&) Tbe near demonstrative which appears as (m). ayam, (/}. iyam, 
(n)« idam in tbe nominative singular means ‘ this here ’ and employs the 
pronominal roots U smd (in various modifioatious) it in its inflexioDd ; its 
paradigm is made up of forms derived from the stems id, a, infieotions of 
i, ana, ima. There are only three case forms from the stem ana viz,. 
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anem, anaya, anayds. The forms imau, ime, imas, ima, imani seem to 
be formed from a stem ima ; this stem is supposed by soma to be derived 
from the aoousative i-m of 

(c) The far demonstrative whioh appears as asau^ (/). asau, 
(n). adas iu the nominative singular means ‘ that there, yon The 
fundamental stem used in every ease, except the nominative singular, is 
a^m whioh is supposed to be the aoousative masouline of the demonstra- 
tive root a. This am gives rise to the extended stems amu^ amu, and 
ami, from which all the oblique forms are derived. 

(d) The pronoun ava ' this ’ is found two or three times in the Big 
Veda and only in the genitive dual. The noun ama ' this ’ occurs 
only once in the Atharva Veda, e. g*, amoham asmi ' this am 1 

§ 7. — Demonstratives in Iranian, 

(a) Range's Avestio Grammar mentions the following as the 
crude forms of the demonstrative pronouns in the Avestio language 
(§ § 215.224), 

(i) m. acta ; n. aetad . f. aetd. 

(ii) m. ima, a ; n. imad, id ; f. imd, a. 

(iii) m. ava ; n. aom, avad ; f. avd. 

(&) The indexions of the first set corresponding to the Sanskrit 
etad do not call for any remarks. 

In the infiexioDs of the second set the following stems^and forms 
appear : ad, id, a, i, ima, ana. 

The following case forms may also be noticed. 

N. A. Singular neuter, ad, id, id. 

N. Plural neuter, i, imd ; maso. imr ; fem. imde. 

ic) The itiflexions of the third set are all formed from the base av. 
The nominative plural, masculine and neuter, is avc. 

(^) All the demonstrative roots and stems which occur in Sanskrit 
are also found here with the exception of those arising from the base am. 

It appears from a comparison of the Avestio and Sanskrit demonstra- 
tive paradigms that the roots and elements a, i, e (locative of a) and the 
bases av, an id, ad, tm, were already in existence in the Indo-Iranian 
period. Of these a, i, av, an, id are even older than this period and are of 
Indo-Germanio antiquity (Brugmann Vol. Ill § 409, pagdk 329 331.) 
The last of them is obviously the same as the Latin id and the Eoglish it. 

The stems ima and ad are not found outside Aryan and it is therefore 
inferred that the formation of new stems out of the aoousative i-w and 
out of a-d belongs to the Indo-Iranian period ; the formation of the 
stems amu, amu, ami out of the accusative a-m which are nob found in 
the Avestio language belongs perhaps to the pro* Sanskrit period. 
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§ 8. — DemonUratives in New Penian. 

(J. T, Platt’s Persian Grammar (1911), pages 47 and 49.) 

, (a) The genderless pronpuns of the third person singular in the New 
Persian are : — 

Singular, av, but pronounced u (archaic 6) ; vai 

ue (old). ‘ he, she, it These appear to bo derived from 
the Avestio demonstrative ava : thus, w (5) = Paz o=01d Persian 
ava; l = Paz oi = 01d Persian ava+hpa ; vai is probably a doublet 

of . Plural. 1-shan (archaic eshdn) ‘ they 

(6) Ancient demonstrative. We also meet with the relic of another 
demonstrative im (0. P. ima, S. ima) which invariably replaces the 
demonstrative in before the words rdz, ‘day’ shap ‘night*, sal ‘year’, and 
occasionally before the word bdt time’, (page 56). 

(c) The affixed demonstrative pronoun i (archaic e) called the 
demonstrative or ‘the ya that makes the noun determinate’.# It is often 
•termed ‘the definite article’; hub it is really a demonstrative pronoun, and 
is generally interchangeable with the demonstrative an. It is annexed^ 
to a noun in the singular or plural. 

Remark. The demonstrative i (2) is derived from the Phi e = O.P. 
demonstrative pronoun aita. It is the same pronoun which forms the 
base of the personal pronoun Ishdn (eshdn third person plural of, ) 
(page 58). 

§ 9 _ — Demonstratives in modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 

(B.A.G. Vol. II § 68— pages 316-320). 




The far demonstrative 'that’ 

The near demonstrative 



Nominative Singular. 

'this' Nominative 



Singular. 

Hindi 


u, 5, vah 

i, ih, A, eh, yah 

Panjabi 

... 

uh 

ih, eh 

Sindh! 

... 

u, hu, ho 

i, hi, he 

Gujarat! 


a 

e 

Bengali 

... 

o 

6 


Although the Avesbic form ava was practically unknown to the 
Indo-Aryan literary dialects it appears to have existed in all the Aryan 
vernaculars of India where it has been changed and shortened into o, u, 
and M, the far demonstratives of these vernaculars. The same change took 
place, as we have seen, in New Persian. 

Of thft three demonstrative roots and elements in the Vedic dialects, 
viz,, a, t, and 5, only a wak used as an independent demonstrative pronoun 
in those dialects ; in the modern Aryan vernaculars all the three appear 
to be so used. Mr. John Beames remarks in his grammar (Vol. II. 
page 318) : — . • 

“ But it is perhaps useless to seek for the origin of these forms in any 
written works. They have their origin in all probability in a lower 


21 
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stratium of popular Bpeooh than ever found its way into writiog before the 
time of Chaod, whose forms may therefore in this, as in so many other 
instances, be taken as the furthest point to which researches can at 
present be pushed back.'* 

If Mr. Beames had noticed the existence of the genderless pronouns 
u (archaic o), z (archaic e) in Modern Persian and had known that o 
and u are traceable to the Avestic ava while e and i are traceable to the 
Phi e corresponding to the e of the Sanskrit 6ta, be would have seen that 
the Indo* Aryan popular speeches had preserved pre-historio forms which 
had disappeared from literary dialects. 

§ 10. — The relatio7i of Dravtdian demonstratives to Aryan. 

We are now in a position to discuss what relationship there is 
between the Aryan and the Dravidian demonstratives. 

Icaniao. Indo* Aryan. Dravidiar, 



Aveetio. 


Vedic, 

Rem. Prox. 


Bern. Prox. 

Rem. 

Prox, 



ad id 

ad - as 

, id - am 

ad id (Gondi) 
adi idi (Telugu) 
adu idu (Tam) 

2. 

av m 

av 

im 

av iv (Tam, Gondi) 



am 


Si"!™— 

ava, iva (Malay alam) 
avu, ivu (Kanarese) 
indu^ undu, imbe, 
avu, • imber, imbal (Tulu) 
.tmbdl. imbolu mer 





Ziu.Tndu, 

3. 

an 

an 


an (Tamil) 





occurring in the pronomi- 
nal terminations of verbs. 

4. 

a [i 


i 

a, u, i (Tamil Kana- 
ie?e Tulu,) 

5.- 

0 e (Phi). 


a, u, 0 i 

(1) occurring in composi- 


tion. 

(Modern 0 ‘ that Gopdi, Kui, 
w J. (New Pers.) Indo-Aryan) Madras Gondi. Malay alam), 

u (Tamil). 

(2) Independent;^ indeclina- 
. ble adjectives. 
d ' that 1 ' this ' 
(Kanarese, Tulu, Mala- 
yaUm Kurukh, 
Telpgu). ^ 

w, e, 0 ‘that’ (Kui) 
u * that ’ (Kurukh) 
e, 0 'that' (Brahui). 
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(a) ad, id, av, iv : — 

The Avestio ad, id, and the Sanskrit ad^as, id-am are neuter 
singulars. In the neuter plural the bases av, im ; and am, im ; are used : 
the nominative forms being avd, imd, ima, I ; and amdni, imdni, imd. In 
Old Persian the plurals were avaiy, imaiy (of. Tamil avai, ivai). 

In the Dravidian languages ad, id ; adu, idu ; adi, idi ; are neuter 
singulars : in the neuter plural the bases av, iv, oome into play, the 
nominative forms being av, iv ; avai, ivai ; avi, ivi ; avu, ivu. The d of 
the Dravidian singulars is not due to any intervooal pronunciation of a 
hard t, but appears like the d of the Aryan ad, id, to be a media (which 
is foreign bo Tamil) by origin ; for in Telugu it does not lose its medial 
sound even when it ceases to be intervocal, as adi ‘ that,’ ddniki ‘ to 
that idi' this, diniki ‘ to this ’ The v of the Dravidian plurals is 
radical, not euphonic. 

^ The Avestio av and im form the bases of masculine, feminine and 
neuter pronouns with suitable gerder signs, ava, (m) avd (f), avad, aom 
(n) ; ima (m\ imd (f), im%d fn). In the Indo-Aryan literary dialects the 
base av plays little or no part having apparently been superseded by a 
new base am formed in the pro-Vedic period in imitation of im ; 
here am, im form the bases of pronouns with distinction of gender. 
Similarly the Tamil etc., av, iv form the bases of pronouns : avan, ivan 
aval, ival, ahdu (av-f-tu), ihdu (iv+tu) etc. 

The Dravidian demonstrative bases and 'their methods of inflexion thus 
appear to be identical with the Aryan demonstrative bases and methods 
of inflexion, but with this difl'erence that in the Dravidian proximate base 
iv 0, V appears in the place of the m of the Aryan proximate base im. 
The m, however, still persists in all the near demonstratives of Tutu, and 
perhaps in the forms andu ' that indu ‘ this ’ of Telugu and anda 
‘ that ’ inda ‘ this ’ of Tamil. 

It is therefore concluded that the Dravidian bases ad, id, av, iv, are 
derived from the Iranian and Vedic .bases ad, id, av, am, tm,. Of these 
id and au are of Indo-Garmanic antiquity; im and ad were formed in 
the Indo-lranian period, and am in the pro-Vedio period. 

The change of m into v is very common in Indian vernaculars. 

fb) a, i, u, e, d, I, d, e, d 

av alsp exists in the shortened forms of d, u, in the Dravidian 
languages as in Persian and^modern Indo-Aryan, but with this dift'eranca 
that while in the latter these forms are by themselves demonstrative and 
personal pronouns they occur only in composition in some of the 
Dravidan languages; e. g., Gondi or ‘he’, Madras Gopdi * fe® ’ 
Kui danju ‘ be ” Tamil ungu ‘ superior to, above ^ 

1. OoDtrast with this the Telugu impetatives kammu, agumu, ka ' become ye ’ 
where the guttural beoomes a teoue when it ceases to be iotervooal. 
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d, u, e, 6. 'that’ and I * thie * are used ae iudeolinabie demonstrative 
adjeotives in the Dravidian dialects marked (2) in item 5 of the table at the 
head of this para. Of these d. il.d, are shortened forms of at; and ^ of m It 
is remarkable that Kui and Brahui should use e as a remote demonstrative i 
compare tbe Tula remote neuter plural eikulu. These three instances deviate 
ing from the Indo-Aryan practice remind one of the Phi e and Persian i, the 
bases of eshdn and ishdn the plurals of the gendarless pronoun of the third 
person ; these bases are traceable through Old Persian aita to tbe Avestic 
demonstrative acta (8, a, c, above) corresponding to the Sanskrit eta. 

In a specimen of the language of the Nilgiri Badagas published in 
the Linguistic Survey (Vol. IV, page 403) tbe form cvam occurs in the 
sense of ‘ this man ’ ; if this is not a misprint we have here an instance 
of the use of e in Dravidian as a near demonstrative. 

The co-called intermediate demonstrative u appears to be only a 
shortened form of ii (d ; ava). uv and urn appear to be of comparative!, v 
late origin formed in imitation of av, im, 

t _ 

(c) an : — The Aryan base ait apoears to have been imitated in the 
personal endings aitan, anal, anru, anar, ana of verb-forma occurring in 
literary Tamil. These endings are formed in the same manner as the 
endings of irundavan, irundaval etc., are formed with the demonstrative 
base av. There is, however, one objection to the identification of Tamil 
an with the Aryan demonstrative an, for the former occurs not only in 
the verb-forma of the third person but also in those of the first and 
second persons : — irundanan ‘ I was irundanir ' you were All the 
above forms containing an are wholly artificial and unknown to the 
spoken Tamil of tbe people ; and it is possible that the formations were 
originally confined to the third person in accordance with the demon' 
strative nature of an, but were subsequently extended by the poets to the 
first and second persons when the true nature of an was lost sight of. 
Such a thing has happened in poetic Tamil even to tbe demonstrative 
base av, for we have the sporadic for.ms sdnravir ' ye (who) have beconoe 
great, kandavtr ^ ‘ ye (who) saw In Telugu also we have similar 
additions of first and second person endings to third personal forms ; e g., 
unnddu^ ‘ he is unndru ‘they are unndda,nu ‘ 1 am ’ unndramu ' we 
are ’ etc. 

(d) ta. In the Telugu forms ataidu, aianu, dtaCdu, dtanu, ItaCdu, 
Uanu etc., and the Kaoarese forms dtam, Uavi, wtam, tbe Aryan base ta 
is subjoined to the vocalic demonstrative elements d, \, u in imitation of 
the Sanskrit eta and Avestic aeta. The dentals of all "these forms are 
tenues as also that of atham and itham the pronouns of tbe third person 
in I’uda oommon to all genders and numbers. 


1. Kalittotcai, 140. 
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(e) The comparative table given at the head of this article is a practical 
and sufficient proof of the identity of the Dravidian demonstrative bases 
with some of those found in the Indo-Iranian group of languages and no 
discussion would have been necessary had nob Bishop Oaldwell obscured 
the subject by several incorrect propositions such as, (1) that tbe v of the 
forms avan etc., and the n of the forms mian etc., are euphonic ; (2) that 
u is an intermediate demonstrative ; (3) that the m of the Tulu forms 
arises from the hardening of a euphonic v etc. Ho has thus whittled 
down the Dravidian demonstrative bases to such an extent that there is 
nobbing left of them but the initial vowels a, t, w, which again he 
assumes to be bases belonging to the old Japhetic stock. Tnis is as if some 
future grammarian of English, unacquainted with the Latin privative 
prefix in, should from the English words immoderate, illegal, irregular, 
inordinate, intemperate etc , deduce a rule that i was a privative prefix, 
that when words beginning with m, I or r, were compounded with it 
their initials were doubled and that in other cases a emphonic n was 
mterposed. We have seen, however, that the demonstrative letters a, i, m, 
originally existed in Tamil only as the initials of av, iv, uv, 

11 . — Interroaatives in Dravidian. 

The following table exhibits the interrogative pronouns in the chief, 
Dravidian languages. 



MiiBtiuiine 

Singular, 

Feminine 

Singular. 

Epicene 

Plural. 

Neuter 

Singular. 

Neuter 

Plural. 

Old Tamil 

ydv an 

ydv-al 

ydv-ar 

yd-du yd, ydv-ai 




yd-r 




A genderless form 

evan ; also enna 


Modern Tamil... 

ev-an 

ev-al 

ev-ar 

ed-u 

e-du 

ev-ai 

MalayaU“ 

, ydv-an 

ydv-al 

ydv-ar 

yd-r 

yd-du 



ev-an 

ev-al 

ev-ar 

d r 

endu 

cdu 

eva 

Old Kanareae ... 

dv-am 

dv-al 

d-r 

dv-ud-u 

dvuv-u 


A genderless form 

enu 



Kanarese 

yav-an-u 

ydv-al-u 

ydvar-u 

ydv-ad-u 

ydv-av-u 

• 



yd-r-u 






a-r-u 




ddv-an-u 

ddv-al-VL 

dd-r-u 

ddv-ad-u 

ddvav-u 

JTolugu 

ev-aCdu 

ed-i, ed’i 

ev-at-u 

edi, ed-i 

cv-if ev-i 


An iodeolinable from 

emi. 
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Tamil : The followiDg interrogative pronouns in use in Old Tigmil 
are enumerated in two 8utra*s (rules) of Tolkappiyain,{Sol. 164 and 169) 
yavan, ycival, ydvar {ydr) (High caste, rational) yddUt yd, ydvai 
(Inanimate, irrational). 

It is worthy of note that none of the modern interrogatives evaw, 
eval, evar, edu, evai beginning with a short e find a place in either list. A 
word evan is mentioned in Tolkappiyam (Sol. Kilavi, 31), and does occur 
in Old Tamil but it is genderless and is used in the sense of ‘ why, what for, 
for what purpose For instance, it occurs sixteen times in Rural but 
always in tbe sense of ‘ why, what, for for what purpose ’ and never in 
the sense of ‘ who ?’ imaec) ; this evan has given rise to the en, tnna^ ennai 
of modern Tamil. 

Neither does the short e referred to in Nannhi (sutra 162) find a 
place among the interrogative letters which are stated to be only three 
e, 0 , 1 though we see that this interrogative occurs initially in com* 
position at in eppeyar ‘ what name evvayin ^ ‘ what place ’ in 

Tolkappiyam itself. 

According to modern Tamil practice, the pronouns adu, idu, udu, 
edu, yddu receive an inflexional increment an before the case post- posi- 
tions Q. g., 

ad-an-at, idan-dl, ud-an-dcju, ed-an^in, ydd’an-ai. 

Tolkappiyam prescribes this increment for adu, tdu, udn, yddu, but 
does nob speak of or mention edu Similarly the neuter plurals avai, 
ivaz, uvai, evai, ydvai now receive an inflexional increment arr ; Tolkap- 
piyam prescribes this increment for avat, ivat, uvai, ydvai but does nob 
speak of or ncention evai. These facts leave little room for doabt that the 
interrogative pronouns with the short initial e came into use after the 
time of Tolkappiyam. 

In mediipval Tamil poetry we find the forms edu, evan, evar of which 
only edzi has survived to modern times, but with a meaning different from 
that of edu ‘ what.’ We also have in modern Tamil the words ydr, dr, 
‘ who 

The Malayalam inberrogativea all begin with long e or yd ; eand e are 
also used as interrogative adjectives, the former occurring only as the 
initial of compounds like ekkdlam ' What time ’, eppadi ‘ bow ’, evvannam 
* in what manner, how ’ etc. 

None of the forms ydvan, ydvai, ydvar, yddu, ydvai are^ised by the 
common people either in Tamil or in Malayalam. The yd forms of 
Malayalam ooour in literature in relative constructions. 

1. a ed ammunrum vina Elattu Huomarapu * 39. 

•A. ElnUo • Pnnariyal * 36. 

3. E jotto Pulli • 89. 

4. Tol : Elnttu Uruplyal • 4 , 6, 6, 
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* The Kanareae set all begin with ya, a or da ; the interrogative adjeo- 
tivaa of this language are e, e, d, dm, yd, ydva, ddva. Of these e forma 
the ipitial of oompouods like etta ‘ whau place or direction’, enitu ‘ what 
quantity or number’, elU where endu ‘ when ehage *„in what manner, 
etc. The rest are nob compounded but stand as separate words detached 
from the nouns qualified, e.g., dhottu' what time dya mdtu ‘which 
word ’ ddva uru ' whab village ’ etc. 

Tulu, The Tula interrogatives are dd ‘ which ’ ; ddye ' why ddne 
jane ‘ what?, yer ‘ who.?’ This yer appears as d7jr ‘ who ?’ in Brdhui, 

Unrukli and Malbo have interrogatives beginning with ne. 

§ 12, — The origin of the Dravidian interrogative forms with the initial dd. 

It is well known tbab the initial y of Sanskrit words always becomes 
j in Prakrits ^ : — e.g , yashti ‘ liquorice’, yarns ‘glory’, yasksha ‘a demigod ’ 
etc., become jatthi, jaso, jakkha, etc. Similarly the relative pronoun mean- 
ing * who, which,’ which h indicated in Sanskrit by the typeyabas become 
ja in Prakrit and the modern Aryan vernaculars, and ydvat has become 
java through an intermediate ydva. 

The Sanskrit palatal medial j is very often changed into d in 
Ardhamagadhi and Singhalese , e.g., jugtipsd ‘ disgust \jy6tsnd moonlight, 
rdjan ‘ a king ’, tcjas ‘ lustre majjd ' marrow, pith ’ have become 
dugunchhd, dosind, rada tedu, midul {vide I. A. Vol. XI, pages 216*217). 
The yjordjdmdtd ‘ a son-in-law ’ appears as ddmdda in some North Indian 
vernaoulare. In Sanskrit itself the form ‘ husband and wife ' is 

derived by some from jampati (jayapati). The Avestic z which in some 
oases is equivalent to Sanskrit j becomes d in Persian. 

In the Dravidian languages also j often changes place with d in 
words of North- Indian or foreign origin, e.g., jinisu, dimsu, ‘class, kind', 
javana, davana. ‘ the plant artemisia indioa ’ etc. 

The alternative forms ddne, jane ‘ what ’ of Tulu indicate that the 
initial d of interrogative forms has probably arisen from a; ; and the Tulu 
yer ‘who’ corresponding to the Brahui der ‘who’, shows that the 
initial y has probably become d through an intermediate j. It is therefore 
inferred that the Kanarese forms yd, ydva, ydvanu etc., are connected 
with dd, ddva, ddvanu etc., through the intermediate forms jd, jdva, 
jdvanu etc. This is also the explanation which Dr. Kittel seems to 
suggest of the initial d (K. K. G. § 265, page 231). 

§ 13. — Which Idas the original initial, yd, e or d, 

Scholars bold wholly divergent views on this question. 

Bishop Oaldwell thinks that yd was the original and that e must 
have been corrupted from it. 


1, Ader yd jah (Var ; II. 31) * j fs eubBtitulsd for ao initial y ’ 
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Dr. Kibbel on the other hand regards e as the original base and ‘|/d 
to have been oorrupted from it. Aooording to him " The interrogative 
pronouns dvam, (ydvanu, ddvanu) aval (ydvalu, ddvalu), dvudu, (j/dvudu, 
ddvudu), dr (ydru, ddra), dvuvu (ydvuvu, ddvuvu) rest on the interroga- 
tive e, that becomes yd in the oblique oases of the mediaeval and modern 
dialeots which is another form of a (K. K. G. § 265 — page 231). As 
between e and d he seems to think that it is immaterial which of these 
is taken as the original as “ they are related and occasionally inter- 
changed Ubid § 138, page 77). He also considers the v in dva, ydva, 
ddva to be euphonic and that dva and ydva have been incorrectly 
assumed to be the bases of forma like dvam ydvanu 

(e'¥v-\’anu) etc. [Ibid % 265 page 231). In his view dva and ydva are 
mere substitutes for e. 

Mr. G. P, Vankatarama Aiyar discusses this question in a paper 
entitled “ The Glides " and arrives at the conclusion that d was the 
primitive initial and that the prothetic y was an onglide necessitated by 
the difficulty of pronouncing an initial back-vowel. 

We can understand the creeping in of a prothetic y in the pronoun- 
oiation of initial palatal vowels, but it is difficult to assent to Mr. 0. P. 
Venkatarama Aiyar’s assumption that in a certain stage of development 
an initial y was found necessary in some of the most highly cultivated of 
the Dravidian languages as an onglide before the initial d and that this 
was subsequently dispensed with. On the other hand the rule ^ of 
Tolkappiyam that Tamil words cannot begin with y unless this consonent 
bo combined with the long d clearly shows the difficulty experienced by 
the Tamils in pronouncing an initial y. We accordingly find that all old 
Tamils words which began with yd have changed their initials in popular 
speech and that most of them now begin with e or d. These facta raise 
a presumption that the Old Tamil words beginning with yd may not all 
be native words. 

Words found in Old Tamil with the initial yd should, vrima facie 
be regarded as foreign words which have since lost the y in accordance 
with Tamil phonetic laws. 

({>) The oldest specimens of Dravidian speech that have come 
down to us belong to Tamil and Kanarese. The Tamil interrogatives in 
these specimens mostly begin with yd, but there is also the form evan^ 
* wb.y, what for ’ and the initial short e in interrogative compounds. The 
interrogatives in the oldest Kanarese specimens appear to begin with e 
or d ; but as the Tamil specimens are earlier by soma centuries than the 
Kanarese specimens it is allowable to assume with Bishop Caldwell that 
yd was the original interrogative and that e has arisen from the 
4)ortuption of yd. 


1. Toll Elotta Moll 3S. 
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§ lA . — Affinities of the Dravidian interrogative base yd. 

(a) Western scholars think that the Dravidian languages possess no 
relatWe pronouns and that what look like relative constructions in these 
languages are really interrogaiiive sentences. This seems to be an extreme 
view ; for there are many languages in the world in which the same set of 
pronouns do duty as relatives and interrogatives. The Dravidian 
family of tongues obviously belongs to this class ; in fact, Telugu 
grammarians style their interrogative pronouns yat-kim-arthakamu 
‘ Belative-Interrogative.’ As Bishop Oaidwell pointed out long ago the 
interrogative is used as a relative in many of the Scythian (Turanian) 
tongues. In regard to the Indo-Germanic family philologists tell us that 
the stem"^ i o which was originally anaphoric came to be used ay a 
relative without losing its anaphoric value even in the pro-ethnic {period 
of the Indo-Germanic languages, and that this relative* i o was displaced 
later by derivatives from the interrogative stem* go and the demonstrative 
fikbem* to in several of these languages. (Brugmann Vol. II, pages. 331-332j. 
We can see this displacement of the relative stem in the use of the inter- 
rogative pronouns who, which, what, and the demonstrative pronoun that* 
as relatives in modern English in which no representative of the pro- 
ethnic relative stem* i o now survives (in Teutonic h%v and th corres- 
pond to the pro-ethnio q and t). It will be shown presently that in 
Dravidian also the same pronoun is used as a relative and an interrogative 
and that the far demonstrative is also used as a relative. 

ih) In his Sanskrit Grammar (§. 512) Professor W. D. Whitney 
briefly notices two marked peculiarities in the Sanskrit use of relative 
pronouns. One of these is “ a very decided preference for putting the 
relative clause before that to which it relates ; thus : 

(ij Sanskrit, yah sunvatah sakhd tasmd Indrdya gdyata (R.V.) 

English. “ Who (is) the friend of the soma-presser, to that 
Indra sing ye." 

“The other arrangement where the correlative is put before the 
relative though frequent enough, is notably less usual." The second 
peculiarity noticed is “ a frequent conversion of the subject or object of a 
verb by an added relative into a substantive clause ; thus : 

(ii) Sanskrit ; pari no pdhi yad dhanam (A. V.) 

English Of us protect what wealth (there is)." 

Some further exampleg may be given with Tamil renderings 

(iii) Sanskrit, yadaham veda tad aham dhdraydni. (T. A. 7-43.) 

, English. ‘ What I have learnt that may I not forget.’ 

Tamil, edai nan karrirukkirend adai maravdmal iruppe^ka. 

(iv) Sanskrit, ya enam viduh amritds te hhavanti. (T. A. 6-1.) 

English. Who this know, immortal they become 


32 
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Tamil, evarkal idai arikirdrkald a^varkal maranam illdd^ 
avarkal dvdrkal, 

Suob ooDStruoMoDs ooour by many bundrecis in tbe Arapyaka poriiona 
of tbe Taittiriya Veda. They are all praotioally interrogative oonetruo- 
tions. In a way they correspond to tbe English sentences with ‘ whoso,' 
‘ whatever ’ in which the relative is placed first. 

Tfie two peculiarit'es noticed by Professor Whitney and carried to 
excess in tbe manner illustrated above have made the relative oons- 
struobion look as if it was an interrogative one, and appear to take 
Sanskrit half way towards dispensing with one of the two pronominal 
sets, as has actually been done in some Indo Germanio languages. It 
would seem as if tbe cultivated Dravidian languages had completed 
the process left half-finished by the later Vedic literature. 

(c) Tne above discussion shows : 

i) that the interrogative pronouns in the cultivated Dravidian 
languages (as in many Scythian and several Indo-European languages) 
are also relative pronouns, i.6., that they are what the Telugu grammari- 
ans call y it km arlhakamu ‘ relative-inborrogabiva.' Dr. Gundert 
recognizes the double usage in Malayalam (G. M. G. ? 554.) 

(ii) that they are imitations of the Sanskrit relative pronouns 
derived from the base ya which look so like intorrogatives in their use in 
tbe later Vedic literature. 

(iii) if the cultivated Dravidian languages had separate interroga- 
tivea formerly we must suppose that these have been completely 
superseded by the relative-interrogative forms derived from Aryan. 

? 15.' -(fl) Dravidian interrogative bases and their probable Indo- 
Aryan originals. 

We shall now briefly enumerate the various developments and 
modifications which the original Indo-Iranian relative bases under- 
went on Indian soil and indicate how the Dravidian relative* interrogative 
bases are traceable to them. 

The root 'of the Indo-Ary an relative base is ya (m. 2 /as, f : yd, n 
yad), but in forming compounds the neuter stem yad is generally used. 
Profeasor Whitney says tbe use of yat as representative ^em begins 
very early ; we have yat-kdma in the Veda, and yat-kdrin, yad-devatya 
in the Brabmapa; later it grows more general. From the proper root 
oome also a oonsiderable series of derivatives ; yatas, yati, yatra^ yathd, 
yadd, yadi yarhi, ydvant, yatara, yatama ; and tbe compound yddris " 
(W. S. G. § 510). In ydvant ' which like' (original meaning) and yddris 
which like ’ the pronomioai root ya ie lenghtened. 
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Id Pali ^ we have the adverbial forms yava and yavcvnL with the 
modern meanings of ' until, while, as long as.’ 

^Sufcra lV-5 of Vararuohi’s Prakrita Prakasa says that the va of the 
words ydvat, tdvat etc., is elided in Prakrit and Sutra IV*6 says that the 
final non-oonjunct oonaonant of words is also elided ; but as by that time 
(Ist century B.C,) the initial y bad also become j (11-31) the actual 
Prakrit forms of ydd<xt (the relative pronoun of quantity) in Vararuohi’s 
time were ;a, ^dvci 2 . An earlier form of jdoa is the Pali ydva ; it is 
reasonable to assunie that jd too had an earlier form yd. 

The later forma of jd, jdva in Prakrit were je, jeva, jema. ^ (H.G.G. 
438-1). 

In several modern Aryan vernaculars of India the direct singulars of 
the relative pronoun have the forms 2 / 6 , javan, jailn, jaun, jau, jo. 
(H G,G. § 437-4). 

The change of meaning which the form ydvant has undergone must 
be carefully noted. Professor whitney says that pronominal adjectival 
oompounas, with the suffix ' vani* conveying the meaning of* 
‘after the manner of. like’ were freely formed in the older language, 
e. gn mdvani ‘like me’, tvdvani ‘like thee,’ yushrndoant ‘like 
you,’ iva7it ' like this,’ k'/vant ‘ like what,’ tdvant ‘ like that’ eidvant 
like this,’ ydvant ‘ which like’ (relative) , and that of these only the 
last three were in use in the later languages in the sense of ' so much,’ 
‘how much ’ (W.S.G. § ? 517, 1233-f.) 

The forms idm. ydva, yduam of Pali, td, tdva, jd, jdva of the 
literary Prakrits dealt with in Vviraruchi’s Grammar (IV-5'6) have only 
the later souses of tantus and quantus. There is however reason to think 
that the older meanings of 'like that’ and ‘which like’ must have persisted 
down to modern times in the popular dialects, for as noted above the forms 
jeva, javan, jaun etc., are now used in some of the Aryan vernaculars of 
India as simple relative pronouns which use is apparently derived from 
the sense which like.’ 

We may compare also the Telugu forms rndvanfi 'like me mlvan^i 
‘ like you, atuvanti ‘ like that ituvanti ‘ like this ’. etuvanti ‘ what like ’ 
where the suffix ‘ vant ' in the sense of ' like ’ is preserved. 

(i) The Sanskrit masculine singular ending n when adopted in 
Tamil originally indicated only the singular number and was common to 
all the thrSe natural genders (§ 20 below). The Sanskrit masculine 
ydvdn appears to have been one of the earliest relative-interrogative forms 

1 Cliilder’a Pali Dictionary. 

2. Vararuohi 11-3 Ader yo-jab. 11-5. Yavadadistau vasya. 

IV-6 Antyasya balah. 

8. m also appears in the other pronominal forme oma, t^ma, kema. 
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adopted in Tamil and other Dravidian languages, and seems to be the 
original of the Kanarese interrogative pronouns enu, en oommon to all 
the three genders (K.K.G, § § 102-6, and 125) and of the genderless^ Old 
Tamil evan which has become en in Modern times (§ II above). 

(ii) The interrogative e which appears initially in composition as 

in Tamil eppeyar ‘ what name evvaym ‘ what place ’ emmanidan ‘ what 
man * and in Malayalam ckkdlam ‘ what time evuannam ' what manner ' 
has apparently arisen from the imitation of such Sanskrit compounds and 
combinations as ‘ having which desire’ yathdran'iin ' wherefore *, 

yatsukham ‘ which pla-isure ytidduhkham ‘ whioh grief ' etc., which 
would come to be pronounced ekkdma, ekkdranam, echchukam, ettukkam 
in Tamil and Malayalam. This e is another of the earliest relative- 
interrogative forms adopted in the Dravidian languages. It is possible 
that the base yad has also given rise to the Dravidian pronouns edu, edi. 

(iii) vThe Tamil-Malayalam forms ydvan, ydual, ydvai, and the 
Kanarese ydva, yCivanu, ydvxvxmi, ydvalu, ycivadu, ydviru, yduavu ar6 

^ apparently derived from the old Indo- Aryan base ydva. 

The Kanarese base dva and the derivatives dva7n etc., are derivable 
from ydva by the elision of the initial y, as in yd7iu ‘ 1 ’ which has 
become dnu. 

The Kanarese forms with the initial d ate derivable from the Prakrit 
bases jd, jdva, the initial of which has become d 12 above) ; these must 
have oome in later than the forms with the initial y. 

The Tamil-Malayalam forma evan eval, etc., and the Telugu evi must 
have arisen from the weakening of the initial yd into e. 

In the iorma ^evan, eval, evaidu, evaru etc. the initial e has been 
Bboi'tened. 

The theory of Bishop Caldwell and Dr. Kittel that the v of the above 
forms is intervooal is altogether untenable. 

.(iv) The assumed old Indo- Aryan yd corresponding to the Pra- 
kritio jd of Yararuobi appears to be the original of the interrogative yd of 
Tamil and Kanarese, the interrogative e of Malayalam, Kanarese and 
Telugu, the interrogative d of Kanarese and the interrogative dd of Tu|u. 
It is also the base of the Tamil yddu ' which, what?’ whioh became edu, 
edu later in Tamil. Telugu edi^ edi are traceable to the same base ; as 
also ydr, dr Vho’ of Tamil, Malayalam, and Kanarese, yer of Tulu, and 
der of Brahuf, The Kurukh and Malto interrogative ne can also be 
derived from the assumed Indo- Aryan yd as initial y often changes into n 
in Dravidian. o. f. Dravidian ydn T, Sanskrit yama 'God ol death’, yugd 
^yoke’ which have beoome (Telugu nenu), naman and nukam in 
ITamil. 
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(6). — A possible alternative theory in regard to the origin of the 
Dravidian interrogative forms, 

• 

It is also possible to ooQoeive of the Dravidian interrogative bases as 
having arisen from the Aryan interrogative root h combined v^ith a 
palatal vowel or semi-vowel. The neuter interrogative form in Sanskrit 
is kirn and the Sanskrit pronoun of quantity kiyat was kivat in the Vedas 
formed in the same manner as tdvat and ydvat. In modern Hindi the 
neuter interrogative is kyd. In all these oases the interrogative letter k 
is combined with a palatal vowel or semi-vowel. It is possible that the 
contiguity of these palatals palatalized the root letter itself which becoming 
weakened into ch and s was ultimately weakened into y. 

In the Avesta there are in addition to the k forms special forms of 
the interrogative beginning with the palatal ch, viz., chi ‘who’, chid 

‘which’, chati ‘how much’ (J. A. G. § 407, K. A. G. § § 228, 229). 

• 

“ Gujarati has ”, in addition to the k forms, “ a unique inter- 
rogative (maso) so, (fern) si and (neut, sum) the only approach to which is** 
the Sindhi chhd used only as a neuter (B. A. G., Vol. II, page 324), 

It is therefore possible that in the language of the Indo- Aryans who 
emigrated into South India in pre-historic times there were interrogative 
bases of which the initial was ky, ch, or s and that this consonant was 
weakened into y. Whether the initial of the earliest Dravidian inter- 
rogatives arose in this manner or was merely imitated from the Indo- 
Iranian relative base ya there seems to be no doubt, as will have been 
seen from section (a) above, that the Dravidian interrogative bases are 
derived from four different forms ydvdn, yad, ydva, yd which have the 
same suffixes as the Sanskrit tdvdn, tad and the Prakrit tdva, td, 

§ 16 (a). — Relative participles. 

This is the name given by European grammarians to certain 
participles in the Dravidian languages which qualify nouns and are 
therefore called peyar-echcham in Tamil. There is a participle correspon- 
ding to each tense form as follows : — 




Tamil. 

Kanarese. 

Telugu. 

Fast 

... seyda 

‘ that did ’ 

geyda 

chesina 


* kd^ina 

‘ (hat showed 



Present 

... seykira 

‘ that does ’ 


oheyutunna 

Future 

... hey yum 

‘ doing ’ or 
‘ that will do ’ 

geyyuva 

oheyun^ 


The majority of these are obtained by adding the particle a to the 
old noD-proDominalized tenseforms ; where the non-pronominalized forms' 
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Still oontiuue ta be used as tenses, as in the Tamil kyyum and the 
'Telugu cheyun, no each addition is made. 

Bishop Oaldwell enters into a long disquisition as to the origin of 
the suffixed a and oomes to the oonolusion that it js the sign of the 
possessive case. ! ! Dr. Gundert on the other hand appears to have been of 
opinion that the suffixed a was the same as the demonstrative base a 
(0. D. G. pages 411-414). 

Dr. Gundert’s view seems to be the correct one. As in Dravidian 
the subject of the action is tacked on to the verb-form and becomes enclitic 
thereto, and as we have seen that in the Dravidian the same words are 
used to denote the correlative, the demonstrative and the third personal 
pronouns, it would seem correct to regard the suffix a as the subject of the 
action expressed in the relative participles ; in other words, the suffixed a 
of the relative participles should be regarded as corresponding to ' that ' 
in the relative clauses ‘that did,* * that showed’, ‘that does' in the 
paradigm above. If this view be correct the suffixed a will be the same 
as av the old demonstrative base which had lost its 6nal v ; in Tolkappi- 
yam several verb-forms occur ending in av which now end in a only ^ 

It will be noted that the double use of av in Dravidian as a demon- 
strative and as a relative corresponds to the double use of ' that ’ in the 
same two senses in English. Av in Dravidian is also the base of the 
pronouns of the third person. 

It may also be remarked in passing that without any addition for 
number or gender av is itself the pronoun of the third person in the 
neuter pluarl in Tamil. The original neuter plural forms must have been 
irundanav ‘ they (neuter) were pbkinranav ‘ they (neuter) are going ’ 
etc.; these have now lost the final v and exist as irundana, pokinarana, etc., 
as if the neuter plural termination was merely a. This has led Bishop 
Caldwell into supposing that the Dravidian languages resemble Latin in 
having a neuter plural in short all (0. D. G. Introduction, page 76). 

ib)* — The relative construction distinguished from the Inter- 
rogative. 

In Old Kanarese there was practically no difference between inter- 
rogative sentences and the first parts of sentences formed with relative 
pronouns ; this led Dr. Kibtel to argue that the so-called relative sentences 
were really interrogative sentences constructed in imitation of Sanskrit 
fE. K. G. §§ 267, 329 330). In modern Eanarese and in other cultivated 


1. Tol. n. 9. XJyart'^naiyQv-V’e for tbe modern uyartinaiya-v-e ' they belong to 
(he rational oaete*. 

Tol. II. 8. AhrinxiyCkV'V e for the modern ahrinaiya-ve ' (hey belong to (h^ 
irratiotial oaete.’ 
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Dravidian langaages the interrogative and relative oonstruotions are 
distingaiabed by the use of the particle o in the latter, as thus 

• (i) Old Kanarese ... avan adkika punyan avana sev- 

yam. 

(ii) Modern Kanarese ... ydvanu adhika punyan-o avane 

sevyanu. 

(iii) Telugu ... evaidu adhika punyamugalavdCdo 

vdide sevyuCdu, 

(iv) Tamil ... evan adhika puriyam ullavan-o 

avane sevikkattakkavan, 

English. '* Who (is) a very righteous man he indeed (alone) (is) 
venerable. 

Here again Dr. Kittel argued that b was the vowel of questioning. 
On the other hand b distinguishes the relative from the interrogative 
Mnstruotion : it appears to be a corruption of the genderlese av or ava. 
Sometimes this b is directly joined to the relative, as in 

(v) Kanarese ... adhika punyan ydvanb avane 

sevyanu. 

The construction is the same as in the following : — “ Whoso honours 
his parents (he) will live long '. Ydvanb, evalb evarb etc., correspond 
to ' whoso,’ but a second correlative is added in the Dravidian sentences 
as in example (v) above as d which has no number or gender cannot fully 
discharge the function which the particle ' so ’ does in the English word 
‘ whoso ’ 


^ 17. — The number and gender signs of pronouns. 

It will have been seen from §§ 4 and 11 that both the demonstra- 
tive and the interrogative pronouns use the same set of suffixes for 
indicating gender and number. 

1. Masculine Singular. — The characteristic sign is n which is writ- 
ten n in Tamil and Malayalam, but it appears only in the oblique oases 
in the languages of the Andhra and Gondi groups, having been replaced by 
nd, Cd, d, r or nj in the nominative case in those languages. 

2. Feminine Singular. — The characteristic sign is 1; this has disap- 
peared from the languages of the Andhra and the Gopdi groups which are 
now using *the same tertiJnation for the feminine and the neuter 
singular. 

3. Epicene plural, — The sign is mostly r, but Gondi has a double 
plural in rk, 

4. Neuter, — As different bases are used for the singular and for the 
.plural no distingaishing additions are necessary. 
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The personal and the reflexive pronoans are inflected only for 
number. The sign of the singular is n and that of the plural is m replaced 
in some oases by r. 

Before proceeding to consider the origin and affinities of these signs 
we shall draw attention to a class of Dravidian agent nouns of which the 
suffixes are demonstrative pronouns, and which look so like Sanskrit 
formations that it has led some Dravidian scholars to contend that 
Sanskrit has imitated Dravidian in these cases. 

In Professor Sten Konow’s list of forms which Indo- Aryan is alleged to 
have imitated from Dravidian ooour two which are not found in the ear- 
liest Vedio literature but are common in later Sanskrit. These are (1) 
the active past participle obtained by suffixing Yat to the passive past 
participle as in kritavan and (2) the periphrastic future tense formed by 
adding the verb substutive to the noun of agency in the first and 
second perlions, the agent noun itself being used as the tense form in the 
third person, Professor Sten Konow’s contention being that these are imita- 
tions of Dravidian forms like (1) T&milieydavan and (2) Gondi kldtonci, 
kidtoni, kldtcr (L.S. IV, page 281). 

This contention is totally disproved by the occurrence of these very 
forms in the language of the Avesta. Kanga’s Avestio Grammar. (§ 563) 
gives two instances of the past participle active formed from the past 
participle passive : — 

Root to work’, p.p.p. varsta. p,p. a varstavat. 

Root shd ' to become propitious p.p.p. shdna, p.p. a shdnavat. 

The same Grammar (§ 471) gives from the Avesta instances of peri- 
phrastic future which are on all fours with the Sanskrit forms. Thus 
from pci ' to protect ’, pdta ' he will protect pdtdrb ‘ they will protect ’, 
pdtdhmi ‘ I will protect’, pdtamahi ‘ we will protect', pdtasto ‘ you will 
protect’. 

These two instances show the danger of assuming that if a form not 
found in the Vedas is found in later Sanskrit it must have been borrow- 
ed trom a foreign source. The existence of such forms in the Avesta has 
depionstrated in these two oases that classical Sanskrit has inherited 
materials from some unknown Aryan dialects of India which are not 
represented in the existing Vedas. 

§ 18. — 4 parallelism in the terminations of the masculine singu- 
lar nominative. 

Further, when we proceed to examine the terminations of the 
Dravidian forms which Indo- Aryan is said to have imitated the tables are 
tufned and we find that these terminations have in every case been imi- 
tated from Aryan terminations. The Dravidian forma under consideration 
are the Tamil 6eydavan, Old Eanarese geydavam^ Telugu cheiinavdC^u etc., 
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and their terminations are praotioally identical with the nominative 
masoutine singulars of demonstrative pronouns. 


Jn the table below these demonstrative forms are compared with the 
masculine nominative singulars of the Aryan present participles which 
they imitate ; the nt of these participles is, as iswell'known, Indo* 
Germanic in origin. The comparison might also be made with the 
Sanskrit possessive adjectives containing vat or mat. 


Dravidian 

dialects. 


Dravidian 

forms. 


Aryan forms. Aryan dialects. 


Dravidian 
oblique oases. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tamil 

avan 

i 

^ bharan. 



Malay alam ... 


Vedic 

avanai 

Kanarese 

. avanu 



• 

Old Kanarese . 

avam 

bharam 

Ardhamagadbl 

avanam 

Badaga ... 





Telugu 

. vdCdu ' 





vdndu 

1 bharantd 

Pali. 

vanikr 

Madras Goodi.. 

. ondu ) 

h 

bharantu 

Apabhramsa 

on (k) 

Gopdi 

. dr I ; 

P. P. G. 397. 

on (k) 

Kui 

eanju \ 

bams 

Avestio (K. A .G. 

ean (k) 

danju » (from harani 

1 § § 132 & 133. 





P. P. G. § 397) 

dan (k) 

Tulu 

dye 

drvde from 
dru * run ’ 

Avestio (K. A. G. 

§ 184). 



It will be seen that that there is a close parallelism between the 
terminations of Dravidian and Aryan forms. This parallelism gives us 
a clue as to the kind of Aryan induenoe to which the various parts of 
Southern India were subject in the earliest times. The termination m 
of the Old Kanarese avam, imitating that of bharam one of the forms 
assumed by the nominative masculine singular of the present participle 
bharat in Magadhi and Ardhamagadbl, betrays Jain or Buddhistic indu- 
enoe ; while* that of the Tamil ava^ which corresponds to that of the 
Vedic bharan arising frbm the loss of ts in bharants, probably 
indicates that the earliest Aryan influence in the Tamil country was 
Brabamanlc. The endings of the Telugu and Madras Gopdl forms 
which correspond to* anto ot-antu indicate Pali influence. The JBCui 
termination nju may be taken to arise from the palatalization of Telugu 
^4^; perhaps so. but there is also the possibility of there having 
38 
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been an Aryan dialect in India poasesBing the Avestic form bar as 
but not represented in Sanskrit or the Prakrits, and the Kii language 
might have received the tercnination nju from this lost dialect. There is 
nothing very special in the form baras the termination of which arises 
from-ans. o.f. Sanskrit vidvdmsa * learned*. 

(ii) In the case of the Tolu dye we have to postulate the existence of 
a similar dialect not represented in Sanskrit or the Prakrits. Or we may 
explain t&e final e in dye as due to Magadbi influence, and regard the 
initial d as equivalent to av, the vowel being lengthened in compensation 
for the loss of v; this Magadbi influence appears also in imbe the Tulu 
proximate demonstrative, and the long d also appears in dl ' she ' dr * they 
(epicene) (Vide § 4 above.) 

One of the peculiarities of the Magadbi Prakrit was that the nomin- 
ative singular of its a bases ended in e as opposed to the Sauraseai o. This 
can be seen from the Sveta mbara formula when referring to the great 
Jain apostle. 

I^e bhagavam mahdvire mahdmdhnne. 

Sanskrit. — Sak bhagavdn mahdvirah mahdmdhanah. 

English. — He the Lord Mahavira, the great Brabmana. 

The nominative e termination is now found extensively in the Tula 
language and the Kota dialect of Kanarese ; this and the nominative ter- 
mination m of mascalioe nouns in Badaga and Old Kanarese are no doubt 
due to the influence of the Magadbi speaking Jaios who emigrated to 
Karnafa in the fourth oentury B.C. in oonsequenoa of a severe famine in 
Magadba. 

(in) Professor StenKonow thinks that the Gopdi or is a plural form 
used for the singular bn which appears in all the oblique oases in the 
singular (L.S. IV, page 481). I beg to dissent from this view. This r 
also appears in the near demonstrative er and in the interrogative 
bbr, which become in and bin in the oblique singular ; (ibid, page 486,) ; 
also in the nominative singular of masculine nouns like tammur 
'brother * etc., which become tammun &c., in the oblique oases- This r is 
also seen in the mascalioe singular verb forms of the third person. In 
all ^se eases we should, on the Andhra analogy, except to find n4 or d 
inslead of t. 

The Telugu vdndu has become vd^du and vddu in popular speech ; 
if DOW we suppose the original G5p ji bn^u to have been similarly chan- 
ged to bd and to have ultimately become dr, all the above Qdpdi 
terminations will be brought into line with the termioatbns of ^e 
Telugu area. 

'Pvofefltor MeaiKoQOw himeelf says that there is oonfusion in the 
poDonioalmi of the 4eotai r and the oevebral I find that the Telugu 
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adu (lifeerary ' female ’ appears as ar ‘a woman’ in Gopdi, (page 652) 

and that the Dra vidian nadu ‘ rural parLs ’ appears as war ‘ village’, 
(pa^e 480), In these two cases, a final cerebral has certainly become r and 
then r. There seems to be little doubt that the final r of the nouns and 
pronouns mentioned above is merely , cerebral d mispronounced. Profes- 
sor StenKonow further points out that the nominative masculine singular 
also ends in dl in some cases. This replacement of a final ql by r and I has 
a most important bearing, as will be seen later, on the gender and the 
number signs of pronouns. 

(iv) The oorrespondende between the terminations of the masculine 
nominative singular of the demonstrative pronoun in Dravidian and those 
of the same case forms of the Aryan participles is so exact even to details, 
that it leads irresistibly to the conclusion that the former are imitations 
of the latter, each Dravidian dialect imitating the contiguous Aryan dielect 
in this respect. 

• § 19 , — The Telugundu has arisen from the Indo^iry an ntu 

In the table given in the previous article the Telugu cerebral or ifi 
corresponds to the Sanskrit nL Telugu appears to have a predilection for 
the cerebral t and d, for what is dental or alveolar in Kanarese and Tamil 
is very often* converted into a cerebral sound in Telugu as will be seen 
from the following table. 


Literary Tamil. 


Kanarese. 

Telugu 

kunru 

‘ a hill* 


konda 

onru 

‘ one ’ 

ondu 

ondu 

enru 

' the sun ’ 


enda suusbine' 

ndnru 

‘ a day ’ 


nd'du 

enren 

‘ I said ’ 

endenu 

an\ini 

tinr^ 

‘ I ate ’ 

tivdenu 

tin{ini 

pu^u 

* ant hill ' 

huttu 

puttu 

pufta 

iurru 

‘ envelope, 
coil round ' 

suttu 

chufiu. 

The following Telugu particles and words 

appear to be tadbhavas in 


which also the Sanskrit nt has been oerebralized. 

(i) anTlu, undu, occurring in the respectful address emnndi and in 
the Imperatives randi, dayacheyandh vinundu, vinuidu. The termina- 
tbns in these Telugu forms appear to imitate the Sanskrit idiom in which 
the person addressed is pub in the third person, as dgachchhantu hhavantah 
‘ mey you honour be pleased to come Bhavantah became hkante, Mnto, 
hwitOi in Pali and the Prakrits (D. P. G. § 166, P. P. G. § 476). The 
coriesponding Apabhuamia forms will be * hantu, *hontu * huntu, Of 
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these hantu and huntu their aspirate and with their dentals oerebra-' 
Used will become andu and undu respectively ; the Sanskrit imperative 
plural termination antu will also become andu. The form cheyandu may 
be mistaken for the negative third person. Consequently an I is added 
which makes cheyandt ; but we may heve cheyundu, cheyu{du, vinundu 
Thus eniandi dayacheyandi is really emi hhavantah day achey antu, 

(ii) e[du )edu ^measure or quantity’, as in mnredu ‘o!\bit length” 
maneidu as much as a mdna' etc. 

This is apparently derived from the Ved^o sutiix ‘yant occurring in 
iyant ‘so much’, ki-yant ‘how much’ (M.V.G. s 402-d). 

(iii) van(it as in atuvan^i 'resembling it’, mdvanti ‘resembling us', 
imvan{i ‘ resembling you’. The original form of van^i without the 
declensional suffix ti will be vand, which is obviously derived from the 
Vedic vant in mdvant ‘like me’, tvdoant ‘like thee’ (M.V.G. § 402-0). 

i'iv) dnda ‘neighbourhood, protection’, from Skt anta, as in antiha 
‘vicinity’, antevdsin , a pupil.’ 

• (v) peranda the area adjoining a house, a ‘backyard’, from the 

Sanskrit paryanta which becomes peranta in Prakrit. 

The above examples are enough to show that the Sanskrit nt often 
becomes nd in Telugu. 

§ 20. — The Dravidian masculine sign. 

(a) It would appear from the table in §18 above, that the termina- 
tion of the nominative masculine singular of the Dravidian demonstrative 
pronouns varies from language to language, but in the oblique forms 
given in column 5 of the table, an n appears uniformly in all the langua- 
ges under consideration. Thus we have Tamil : avanai, Old Kanarese ; 
avanam, Telugu : vdnihi, Gopdi on ik), Kui, dani. 

The Dravidian variations have their counterparts in the correspond- 
ing singulars of Aryan present participles given in column 3. In all the 
Aryan forms there is an inherent conjunct nt which is Indo Germanic in 
origin but which, owing to various causes, undergoes the above modifi- 
cations. 

(6^ The Indo- Aryan forms which contain this conjunct nt are 
li) the* present, aoriet, and future participles active formed with 
the suffixes ant, syant ; 

(ii) the past participle active formed with the suffix vant ; and 
fiii) the possessive adjectives formed with the suffixes vant, mant, 

Grammarians recognize two forms of the stem in these classes 
of words, the strong and the weak, the former containing the 
conjunct nt as in bhavant, the latter containing only the single eon- 
aonant i as in bhavat. All the masotiline case forms from and 
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inolusive of fche aooasative plural are formed from the weak stem, the 
previous ones being formed from the Btrong stem. In the neuter gender 
only tbe nominative, the vocative and the aoousabive plurals are formed 
from the strong stem, the remaining case forms being made with the weak. 
In olassioal Sanskrit and in the Veidic dialects the nominative singular 
always ends in n in the masculine, as in hhavan, hhaqavan^ and in t in the 
neuter, as jn hhamt, hhagavat. The feminine form is obtained by affixing 
i to the stem and is declined as a feminine noun in I e.g., bkarant* 
hhavdtit kritavcLti^ huddhimcLtl etc. The masculine plurals are bhcLvcmtdhf 
and bhagavantah. 

The masculine nominative singular forms ending in w in Sanskrit are : — 
dyutitndn possessive adjective bhciran present participle. 
balavdn do vridhan root aorist participle. 

vidvdn perfect participle bharishyan future participle. 
haliydn adjective (comparative Aniavdw active past participle 
degree). 

It looks as if n was tacitly adopted by the Dravidians as the ending 
of the nominative singular in imitation of this large class of Indo- Aryan 
words. 

fc) It is needless to point out here that the Sanskrit masculine forms 
mentioned above indicate only grammatical gender and may refer to 
irrational animals or inanimate things like simha lion vydghra \ 
tiger vTiksha ‘ a tree soma ‘ the moon or the soma plaint, ’ which are 
all treated as of the neuter gender in Dravidian, as well as to males (and 
females, though rarely) of rational beings like manushya ‘ a man 
amdtya ‘ a king’s minister’, diita ‘ a messenger ’, kshatriya ‘ a man of 
the kshatriya caste ddrah ' wife ’. 

Oonsequently if n was imitated from Sanskrit as the sign of the singu • 
lar number this sign will apply to all genders and will not necessarily be 
confined to the masculine. 

In Tamil final n now indicates the male sex of rational beings but 
there are remnants and traces which show clearly that at one time it 
indicated only the singular number without Teference to sex. According 
to a rule ^of Tolkappiyam there were then only uina neuter nouns in 
the language in which the final n could not be replaced by j a rule ^ 
of Nannul written more than ten centuries later says that there are some 
neuter nouns in the TamU language in which the final m could be replaced 
by n. Reading these two rules together we might infer that there was once 
a large class of neuter noons ending in n in which the final has now been 
•^ohanged into m. The following are a few of the neuter nouns which now 
end in m but which are found in poetical works with a final n ; tbe.latter 

{forma are now oonsidered arobaio. 

I. Tol. ^ol. Pirappo 49. 2- Nancul Buua m. 
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pulam, pulan 
vaiam, va\an 
iiravi^ iiTan 
mat am, mar an 
atam, aran 
nilam, nilan 
idam, idcn. 


' one of the five sensee ' 
' fertility ' 
ability ’ 
a tree ' 
virtue ’ 
the ground *. 
a plaoe * 


There are also traoes'of feminine forms once ending in w, 
have : — 


Thus we 


(1) Paduman devi ^ where we should now say Padmd devi. 

(2) Pen makan 2 ' a'young girl’. 

(3) Akkan * elder sister ’ | S j j. Vol. II, pages 8 and 

(i) Amman for Ammai ' mother ’ ) 278. 


It would thus seemfthat all nouns of the kind we are now considering 
formerly ended in n adopted in imitation of the very numerous Sanskrit 
nominative singulars ending in n, and that such of them as belonged to 
the irrational class bad their final subsequently changed to m so as to 
make them correspond to the Sanskrit nominative neuter singulars 
jndnam ' knowledge btlam ‘ an aperture balam ‘ strength ’ &o., leaving 
the final n unchanged in the case of bigb-oaste nouns of the masculine 
gender like manidan ' a man karpavan ' husband makan ' a son ’ etc* 
Nouns of the feminine gender like akkan * an elder sister \ amman 
' mother,* have now become a Md, akkdl, ammd, ammai, ammdl ; while 
amman ' a goddess ’ still continues to be amman. 


§ 21. The Dravidian inflexional increment t. 

The oblique base of Tamil bigb-caste nouns iuyartinai) in the singu- 
lar is the same as the nominative singular, but neuter nouns ending in m 
form the oblique base. in the singular by substituting t for m. 




Nominative 

Singular. 

Oblique 

Singular, 

Accusative 

Singular. 

Bational 

... 

... « makan 

makan 

makan • ai 

Masculine 


I • 

^ a son. 




wia lorm 

aran 

aran 

aran • a% 



* virtue ’ 



Neuter 

Modern form 

... aram 

arat 

arat • t • ai 


Old form 

idan 

idan 

idan - at 

</ 

Modem form 

idam 

idat 

i^at • t^ai. 


1. Padino-p-paUtt IV A Vn. 9. Tol, fial. 164. ^oAvaEilyar*. 
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This icflexional incremeDt t appears fco be imiUtied from fthe Sanskrit 
neater bases bharat etc., just as n was imitated from the Sanskrit 
masenline bases bharan ete* 

We thus have the following stages in Tamil 

(l) A singaiar termination n appearing not only in rational masou* 
line nouns but also in many nouns of the neuter and the feminine genders, 
(2) neuter nouns separated and given termination m in the nominative 
and t in the oblique oases, (3) feminine nouns separated and given 
termination 1. 

Bub the process of development does not appear to have been 
the same in all languages. Professor SbenKonow says that there 
are distinct traces in Gondt of a system of inflexion of nouns where 
rational masculine bases form their oases from an oblique base 
ending in n while the oblique bases of neuter nouns ended in t ; bub that 
BOW the latter form is used in most nouns (L. S. IV, page 2901. 

The evolution in Telugu differs from that both in Gondi and Tamil. 
Its feminine termination lu has been replaced by di, perhaps to avoid the* 
confusion between the plural lu and the feminine lu. 

But all languages which originally adopted n as the termination of 
the nominative singular appear to have felt later the necessity bo have a 
cbaraoteristio masculine termination in the nominative singular of 
rational masculine nouns and to have replaced the original n as shown 
in § 18 above by the terminations of the nominative singulars of participles 
and possessive adjectives in the contiguous or surrounding Aryan verna^ 
oulars. No change was necessary in the Tamil area, perhaps because the 
Indo- Aryan nominatives in the Yedic area ended in n or because bbe 
Dravidian neuter and feminine nouns bad been separated and given other 
terminations. 

§ 22 — The Dravidian feminine sign L 

The oharacteriatio sign of the feminine gender in Tamil, Malayalam 
and Kanarese, is the letter I in the suffix al. The other Dravidian 
languages which contain traces of this termination are: — Telugu which 
has the words dlu * a woman, wife’, kddalu * a daughter-in-law’, oheliyalu, 
chellelu ' a younger sister’, maraCdalu * a younger female relation' ; Eui ; 
kudli* 9 k Kui woman’, Kurakh:a^i‘a woman’. Telugu has also the 
adjeotive d4u (literary aCdu) ' female’. 

The nominative plurals of the above Telugu nouns in lu are dndru^ 
hodaniru, cheliyandru, ohellet^ru, maraCdandru ; and the oombination 
ndr appears in all the plural oblique forms of the nouns : o.g., dndroinu^ 
hddiaap^a yokke^ etc. The final ru hi the above forms ie of course the 
plural aign, but what is the ? There is no inflexional increment t hf the 
obliQuesio^olar ot these iioiins«and the nd oannot be due to any hiorimeii- 
t It is apparently the original from whioh tbofbminine sign liii dkt 
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lias been derived ; fche original of alu must have been dridu from which 
Telugu ddUt aCdu * female ’ have also been obviously derived by the tolial 
or partial loss of the nasal n. We saw before. that the lado-Garmaoio nt 
has been oerebralized in Telugu and has given rise to the masculine sign 
niu as in magandu ' husband ' allundu ' a son-in-law ’ etc. The n of these 
words became an ardhdnusvdra (obscure nasal) as in magct(du, alluidu 
etc., and has now wholly disappeared in oolloquial language as in magada 
alludu etc. By another process of corruption the same nd (arising from 
nt) has further become I as in dndu, dda, dlu. Idu containiug a cerebral 
should have become bub in this as in many other oases in Telugu I 
replaces the cerebral I found in Tamil, Malayalam and Kvnarese as the 
sign of the feminine gender. Strange as it may seem both the masculine 
sign n and the feminine ending I appear to be derived from the same 
Indo Germanic nt. 

At pages 120-126 of his Grammar Bishop Caldwell enters into a 
detailed disquisition as to the origin and inter-relations of the Dravidiari 
signs of the masculine and the feminine singular and arrives at the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) Telugu nd, Tamil- Malayalam and Kanarese n and Old Kanarese 
m are identical ; the masculine suffixes anju, an and am of these langua- 
ges are also identical. (2) The Sui word dnju ‘ a man ’ (which he writes 
dhu) is identical with the Tamil an ' a male ’ and also probably with the 
Tamil d{ ‘ a man, a person of either sex’. The Kui dnu, he points out, 
is in some connections shortened into anu, and this fact, he thinks, 
renders it probable that the Dravidian masculine suffix an is conueoted 
with the Kui dnu ‘ a man ’ and the Tamil an ‘ a man ^3) Similarly the 
•Dravidian feminine suffixes aZ and aZtt are. he says, derived from Telugu 
and Kui dlu ‘ a woman ’ which is probably connected with the Telugu 
adjective d{du ' female’. 

As we have seen above the suffixes andu, an aud am oau be said to 
be identical only in the sense that they are traceable ultimately to one and 
the same original ; similarly Kui dhju and the Tamil an and dl are 
identical only in the sense that their suffixes are derived from a common 
original. These two common originals are one and the same, viz , the 
Indo- Germanic ant. 

There is a connection between the three words dnju, an and dl on ' 
one side and the two words ddu and dlu on the other, wijioh Bishop 
Oftldwell baa not noticed. In Telugu ddu (adj) means ' female ’ and 
means ' a woman ’, but in Tamil ddaii means ' a male ’ and ddwar 
means * males ’ ; in Telugu ddangi means 'a man of womanish 
character and ways ’ ; the same word exists also in Tamil as anmkan 
idnukan) ' a eunuch It would seem therefore that the terminations of 
the five words are derived from a eommoo original, though the first three 
wurds denote ' a male ' while the remaiuiug two denote ' a female.' This 
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goes to confirm the inference stated above that the suffixes at and an are 
modified forms of ant ^ 

*Thesd facts clearly demonstrate that there was no differentiation of 
sex in the originals from which these words and suffixes have been derived, 
and that each Dravidian vernacular attached to them a masouline or a 
feminine signification according to its own convention. 

§ 23. — The Dravidian feminine signs di, tti. 

The feminine suffix lu now survives only in four words in Telugu, 
having been replaced in all other words by the suffix di which is stated to 
be the same as that of the neater singular demonstrative adi. Both 
Bishop Oaldwell and Professor StenKooow think that the same neuter 
forms are to be found in the Tamil vannd-iti ' a washerwoman velldla- 
tti 'a woman of the cultivator caste’ etc., and Kanarese okala-ti 'a 
farmer’s wife’ etc. (G.D.G. page 125; L.S.IV, page 290). This explan- 
ation leaves wholly unexplained the final i and the tenual ^’s^f the Tamil 
*and Kanarese forms and can hardly be accepted. 

The neuter singular demonstrative pronoun is adi in Telugu, a>nd 
appellative nouns formed with this as suffix may no doubt give the 
feminine names chinnadi ‘ a young woman ’, golladi ‘ a shepherd woman ’ 
ate. But the neuter demonstrative in Tamil and Kanarese is adu, and it 
is adu even in the oldest specimens of these languages that have come 
down to us. Further the dental in adu, adi, ad is a media by 
etymology and by origin, not a tenue (vide § 10 above). The 
final ti of the Kanarese and Tamil forms has thus no connexion with 
the neuter adi. It is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit stri, 'a 
woman' which becomes itthi; itihi, thl in Pali; compare for example. 
P&li—chaturithid ‘four women’ manussitthi ‘a female of the genus homo 
(not a goddess or apsarasY, ndfaktUhto ‘actresses,’ tarunithi 'a young 
woman,* The t might also have arisen from imitation of the termina- 
tions of the Aryan participial and other forms ending in tl, e.g.. kritavatl, 
buddhimati, balavati. The former of these is the more likely explanation, 
for the il of these last forms had very early become di even in Prakrits, as 
Sanskrit bhavati, Prakrit bhddi, 

§ 24. — Personal and reflexive pronouns. 

These are not distinguished for gender but show only number. The 
tables appended showing the personal pronouns in nine Dravidian 
languages^ have mainly been adopted from Bishop Caldwell’s Grammar 
with a few modifioationa which more recent information has rendered 
neoessary. In the column of the first person plural the exclusive plural 
is given in line (i) and the inclusive plural in line (ii). Where the forms 
are given in two separate lines against a language the first line shows 
obsolete and obsolescent forms an d those found only in poetry. 

1. It is "lio worthy of note that mahaduu means * a female ' in Tamil while in 
'Tslaga m(i0fadtt means * a husband ’ and moQavhiru means * males ’ • 

34 
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U) There is a general agreemenl among seholare in r egard to the' 
following points : — 

(i) Some of the oldest forma of the personal pronouns are those found 
in the personal terminations of verbs while the pronouns in actual use 
have considerably changed. 

(ii) Some of the oldest forms of the first person singular are dn, en 
and ydn and those of the second person singular are in, I, m. The final n 
of the forms dn, in, ydn. In and of tdn^ the reflexive pronoun, is a suffix, 
Prof. StenKonow thinks that this suffix is perhaps originally identical 
with the suffix n of the demonstrative pronoun. 

(iii) The normal plural suffix is m which has in some oases been 
replaced by r in the second person and reflexive pronouns. 

(iv) Professor StenKonow thinks that the first person inclusive 
plural did not exist in pro Dravidian and was perhaps adopted later in 
imitation of the Kdi languages. 

{b) Toe following considerations should also be remembered : — * 

(i) There are seven languages possessing inclusive plurals ; in five 
of these all the inolusiva plurals begin with n, while in four of these five, 
Vt2., Malayalam, Tulu, Kurukh and Malto it is only the inclusive plurals 
that begin with n. It is probable that these plurals are late borrowals 
(§ 26. below) aod it is possible that the initial n has spread from these to 
the other forms of the first person. 

(ii) In colloquial Tamil en'ikkuAud unakku have become nc&ku, ndkku 
by a metathesis of the initial vowels similar to those noticed in the demons* 
trative pronouns in Tula and in the Telega group. It is possible that dtir 
in, In, dm, em, im, may have as the result of a similar metathesis given 
rise to new bases nd, ne, ni md, me, ml , and some of these might havB 
received suffixes a second time. 

(iii) The initial n might also have arisen in some oases from a pre- 
vious y, as in the Sanskrit yam, yuga which have become naman, nukam 
in Tamil ; perhaps the change took place through an intermediate n as in 
Malaya}am. In this language the change has stopped at n in the first person. 

(iv) • Considering the very large number of Indo* Aryan and Iranian 

affinities exhibited by the demonstrative pronouns and, as will appear 
presently, also by the reflexive pronoun, it may not be unreasonable to 
assume yd and yi to be the oldest forma of Dravidian pronouns of the firsi 
and the second person. ^ 

(v) It is likely that the oblique plural lormaof the second person nwm, 

urn, ungal, the vowel of which is anomalous, are derived from the Sanskrit 
base yushma ; and that the first person plursl forms arm, ammo, am 
eorrespooding to the Gaudian forms ami, hami and to the Prakrit, 
amha, amhi, amhi &o., are eonneeted with the Sanskrit base omtA 
(H> G. G. § 480). 

1, OiD.O. Pert Y. Badtioii L Prof . atseScBOff in I.A, Vol. XZXtl* 
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§ 26 . — One probable source of the plural sign w. 

It will be Been from the tables and the remarks above that the chief 
pluralising particles in personal and reflexive pronouns are t», hal, and 
r ; tiB also used by Gopdl- 

(a) Bishop Caldwell considers the origin of the plural sign m at 
pages 301*303 of bis Grammar and arrives at the conolusion that it must 
have arisen from, and is in faofi identical with, the conjunctive or copulative 
particle urn of almost all the Dravidian languages. One decisive point in 
bis argument is that all universal nouns and pronouns in Tamil formed 
with el/a— 'air, which should, of course, be regarded as always plural in 
pumber — the nitya bahuvaohana ot Sanskrit grammarians — must have 
this particle affixed to them as the sign of totality, whatever be their 
case; e.g., elldr-um 'all*, elldnamakk urn ‘to all of us', elldvarrih 
um 'in all things* etc. There is no doubt that the plural sign m has the 
same origin as the copulative conjunction, if not actually ddl’ived from 
it. This conjunction is um in Tamil* Malay alam, un in Telugu, um in 
Old Kanarese and u in Modern Kanarese. The lengthening of u in the • 
last form is perhaps due to the loss of m, or the long u might have arisen 
from the Sanskrit uta as in Modern Persian. 

(f^) The conjunction um is found mostly used in what are literally 
dvandva compounds, i.e., combinations of two nouns : — 

Tamil. Sanskrit. English. 


matara-pitarau ' mother and father. 


(i) annai-y-um pitd-v-um 

tdy-um takappan-um 

(ii) vifh-n-um man-n-um dydvd-kshdmd 'the heaven and tbeearth.^ 

(iii) album pakalum naktdshdsd ‘ night and day.’ 

(iv) ndyir um-tingal-um suryd-chandramasau ‘the sun and the moon,’ 


It will be seen that the conjunction is attached to each member of 
the compound. In oases other than the nominative each noun must be 
inflected and must have the conjunction attached to it. 

(v) enmi-V'Um en-makanaly-um alaittdn 

' He invited me and my son . 

(vi) idu unakk-Um un tambikk’Um podu, 

‘This is common to you and your younger brother*. 

This is the Tamil idiom ; we can also rewrite the sentences avoiding 
the repetition of the conjunction, but the construction will then become 
somewhat complicated ; -as thus; nan en makan, iruvarai-y-um 
alaiUdn. 
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(c) This ma&bod of iafleotiog eaoh macnbar of a dvatndva oompouDd 
appaars to have prevailed in Iraaiaa io the oldest Avastio period. A. V. 
W. Jaokson says in bis Avesta grammar ; — 

“ Two co ordinate terms which would form a pair oonneoted by 
'both — and’ may disuense with the conjuaefcion and unite into a 
oompouad. The Avesta doandva oompounds differ from the Sanskrit in 
this, that in the Avesta eaoh member assumes the dual form and is declined 
separately: s. p., pasu-vlra ‘cattle and men’, pasubya vlrabya ‘by 
cattle and men *. (J. A. G. § 879) 

(d) In tbe R. V. in the most numerous group of the dvandoa 
compounds the combination consists of two co-ordinated nouns in tbe 
dual number : e. g., Mitrd’Varund ‘ Mitra and Varupa Matara*" 
pitarci ‘mother and father’, Shryamdsd ‘the sun and the moon’, 
Dydod pritkvi ‘ the heaven and the earth.’ (M. V. G. §§ 259 — 260.) 

Professor Whitney says that there are only three instances in which 
cases other than the nominative-accusative ^ are formed and that in 
these only the final word is inflected { W. S. G. § 1255-a.) Ha apparently 
' overlooks the instance in R.V. IX — 2 — 50 * in which both the members 
of tbe dvandva compound are in the genitive dual : — dhvasrayoh-puru- 
santyoh. 

Prom tbe Avestic and the Hig-Vadio examples available it is not 
unreasonable to infer that in tbe Indo- Iranian period there was a 
practice of inflecting each member of a dpandpa compound for case as now 
in Dravidian) and also for number. 

ie) The most frequent ending of tbe nominative dual in later Sanskrit 
was au but in the earliest Vedic texts it was d or att, predominatingly the 
former ; and even when later au became universal d was retained as the 
ending of the flrst member of the compound, as in mitrd-varunau, 
sutyd’Chaiidramasau, 

Philologists tell us that the u of the dual sign du is of Indo- 
Germanio origin, that it was an independent particle which became 
attached to the case ending and that its probable original mean- 
ing was ‘two’ (Brug: III. § 281, 289). This sign is given by some 
Western writers as au with reference to its aoual sound ^ in Sanskrit at 
present. In the Vedic dvandva compound mitrd-varimau although tbe 
flrst constituent ends only in d its real form is mitrau and tbe true 
etymological form of the compound is mitrau-varun'iu. Comparing this 
with its equivalent micros- cha varunas cha one might fancy tlfat the dual 
termioatinn au was in its inception a copulative oonjuotion like the cha 
in the equivftldot. In many of the Aryan vernaculars of India there is a 
eopolfttive eoojunetiotD which looks as if it was related to this au. 
1?liiS(eoo!«fietion is au or an in Hindi, du or d in O^iva and 5 in Bengali ; 
l, AeeeMrtive ani voeati vc duels bavt ^ same fom m Uia Domtoatifi Oeal. 
a. M. V. 0. 1 16« 
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it is au wil^fa a nasal in Sindh!. Hoernie says tfc at these forms are 
probably derived from Pkt : abi, Sk : apt or api cha (H. G. G. § 659). 

•(/) However this may be, there is no doubt that as the original u 
was an independent addition to the case’ending, the real pronunoiation 
of the compound will originally have been mitra u varuna ii- and the 
suggestion submitted for consideration now by the present writer is that 
an inorganic nasal subsequently attached itself to the particle and con* 
verted it into u or um^ and that this um which was in use among the Indo> 
Aryan immigrants in South India as a copulative conjunction and which, 
as surmised by Bishop Caldwell, was the original of the pronominal plural 
sign m, was in its inception a dual sign. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the dual sign au is not to he found in the Avesta, that the Vedic forms 
of the compound were mitra-varuna and mitrd-varuniu, that in classical 
Sanskrit the compound took the form Bdmd'Lakshmaniu and that the 
suggested from mitran-varunaii, though a probable one, is unknown to 
grammar and literature. 

^ 2G. — Probable origin of the inclusive plural ndm. 

(a) The suggestion made in the previous article receives some 
confirmation when we examine the nature and origin of the inclusive 
plurals in Dravidian. It has already been pointed out that of the nine 
languages included in the tables of pronouns in § 21 seven possess 
inclusive plurals and that five of these, viz., Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, 
Kurukh and Malto, have plurals derived from the same form nam. 

Dr. Gundert in his Malayalam grammar says (§ 530) that ndm is in 
a way a dual form and quotes two examples where the word means ' you 
and I As ordinarily the person addressed is only one, the word ndm 
must be a dual in most cases. Professor SbenKonow quotes Dingam 
Dakshmaji Pantulu as saying that the Kui form dju is a dual, but 
observes that it occurs as an ordinary inclusive plural in a Kui specimen 
(L. S. lY § 460). One of the duals of the first person in Sanskrit 
is ndu ; this is used in two celebrated prayers in the Taittiriya 
Upanishad where the disciple addressing his Guru invokes divine bless- 
ings on both of them : — 

(i) Saha nau yasah saha nau brahmavarchasam (T. A. 5-3). 

' M%y both of us attain glory 1 May both of us attain spiritual 
pre-eminence.’ 

(ii) Saha ndv avatu saha nau bhunaktu x x x 

' May God protect both of us 1 may God shower benefi!is on both 
of 08 I 

tijasvi-ndv adhitam astu etc. (T. A. 5-14.) 

* May our studies render ns famous/ 
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In fche following insfeanoea taken from the fikagnikaoda and the^ 
TaittirlyA Samhita na% ooonrs as an inelaaive dual in the words addressed 
by the husband to the wife : — 

(iii) sam nau manasi dkaram (Ska. 1-3). ' I shall unite the 

hearts of both of us 

(iv) sam u deshfri didesh^u nau (Ibid Ml) ' May the preceptress 

instruct both of us 

(v) sama njantu viioe devd hridaydni nau (Do) ‘ May the Visveda- 

va's render our hearts friendly to each other ' 

(vi) tdni bhadrani bijdni vrishabhd janayantu nau (Ibid 1*14) 

* May the virile gods render our seed fruitful ’ 

(vii) aham ndv-ubhayds-suvd-tdkshydmi (T. S. I-7*9*l) ‘I will 

make (raise) a heaven for us both'. 

There are many other passages in which nau is used as an inclusive 
dual. ^ The Vedic pantheon, however, contains a number of twin deities 
which are afways dealt with as pairs, like ahinau * the Asvins indrdgnl 
* Indra and Agni *, dydvdprtthvi ' the Heaven and the Earth ’ &o ; and 
twhen these speak they refer to themselves by the dual nau which, of 
course, excludes the person addressed. But such instances ^ are 
comparatively infrequent and will not occur outside religious literature. 
It is remarkable that the dual nau occurs in the E. V. only in about 
half-a-dozen ^ passages and in all these it is an inclusive dual 
It is clear that in common speech nau will in most oases have been an 
inclusive dual, and this word pronounced nau has apparently become 
ndm. nom, the inclusive plurals of many Dravidian languages, thereby 
furnishing a corroboration of the suggestion in the previous article that 
the Indo-Germanio dual sign has in some oases become the Dravidian 
pronominal plural sign m, 

(6) It^should not be suppossed that the change of u in the dual 
sign ad into u or of nau into ndm and nom took place in consequence of 
Dravidian influences. We saw that ali has become au in Sindbi; 
similarly the nasalization of the final u in nau may have taken plaoe 
among the Indo- Aryan immigrants themselves. 

There are in several Indo- Germanic languages a pronoun of the 
first 'person having an initial n and a pronoun of the second person 
having an initial v ; these, however, are confined to the dual and the 
plural and ooour in the nominative only in a few of the languages. In 
Vedic Sanskrit these pronouns had degenerated into unchanging, 
aocentless, emclitic particles confined to the A, D and G. cases : — 

(Dual) ndu, vdm (Plural) was, vas 
The dual form vdm is anomalous. The only other language in which 
these^pronouns ooour both in the dual and in the plural is 0. 0. SI, and 

1. T. B. 1-2 11 ; 1-8 2 ; 1-8-4. V.B.U. 5-2. 

a. T. B. V-3-8.3 ; VI-4-9-1 ; VI-4.10- 1. T.A.I-7-32. 

a. K. V. VI-88-6 ; Vin-6*11 ; X 10-4, 10-6. 88-17, 96 1. 
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in this language the forms of the 

two 

persons 

differ only in their initial 

letters. 







• 

A 

I 

D 


G 

L 

Dual 

\na 

nama 

nama 


naju 

naju\ 

Im 

vama 

vama 


vaju 

vaju Brugmann 






Vol. Ill Table 

Plural 

\ny 

nami 

namu. 

ny 

nasu 

at pp. 898^99 


\vy 

vami 

vamu, 

vy 

vasu 

vasu^ 


Having regard to the regularity and symmetry of these formations 
it is not perhaps unreasonable to infer that there was a similar symmetry 
in the Sanskrit duals also, and that vam should originally have been 
van. If so we may suppose that the tendenoy to nasalize the final u 
which produced the anomalous vam extended also to nau after the 
separation of the South-Indian immigrants from the main body of Indo- 
Aryans in the North, and we also gat an explanation of the dual forms 
yuvam and yuvam. If vam is not anomalous then we may aflppose nau 
changed to nam under the influence of vam. 

ic) As pointed out by Professor Sten Konow the Dravidians did not 
originally possess the inclusive plural. This plural, formed according to 
him in imitation of the Kol dialects, has apparently been coined from 
Indo-Aryan dual forms. The bases of the new inclusive plurals are 
different from those of the old plurals generally. 

§ 27 . — The uses of tan, tarn, tan tarn. 

The Dravidian reflexive pronoun and its oblique form are used 
in widely different senses which are not often properly distinguished : and 
this has been the cause of some confusion. The following Tamil exam> 
pies will bring out the various uses of the pronouns : — 

(a) (i) tan makanudan vandal ‘ Valli came with her son' 

(ii) Avan tan makanudan vanddn. ‘He came with his son.’ 
(Hi) Ni un makanudan vanddy. ' You came with your son.' 
(iv) Nan cn makanudan vanden. ' I came with my son.’ 

The use of tan is prohibited in oases (iii) and (iv) The idiom is the 
same in all languages. 

ib) (i) Nd\aikhu tdhgal varukiraddka-ch chonndrkal. 

' they said that they would come to-morrow’ 

(ii) ^ Ndlaikku ni varukiraddka-ch-chonndy. 

‘ you said th&t you would come to-morrow ’ 

(iii) Ndlaikku nan varukiradaka-ch-chonnen. 

* I said that I would come to-morrow.’ 

The use of tan is prohibited in oases (ii) and (iii). There is* no 
reflexive force in example (i) 

36 
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(iv) Ndlaikku tdne varukiraddka-ch-chonndn, 

' be said that he would himself oome to-morrow " 

(v) Ndlaikku ni-y-e varukirdyd ? 

‘ will you yourEelf oome to-morrow ?’ 

(vi) Ndlaikku ndne varukren. 

‘ I will myself oome to-morrow.’ 

The last three sentenoea show reflexive coustruotiou, but the reflexive 
force is furoisbed by the particle e, not by any of the pronoaos. The use 
of tdn is prohibited in the first and the second persons. 

ic) (i) avan tannai veruttu-k-konddn. ‘he hated himself 

(ii) ni unnaiye verutiukkoUavendum ' you must bate yourself ’ 

(iii) nan ^nuai oeruttukkondm, ‘ I baled myself 

Here the reflexive force is given by particle e and the auxiliary verb 

kol 

(d) In the examples given in (a), (6), fc) above tdn can be inflect- 
ed for number. 

In the following oases it does not change for number and can be used 
with all persons. 

(i) avvalavu tdn ‘that much only ’ implying ‘nothing more,'. 

(ii) pattu per tdn ‘ only tan persons ' implying ‘ no more ’ 

(iii) adai avarkal tdn seyyavendum ‘ they must do that ’ implying 

' there are none else to do it ’ 

(iv) adai ndhgal tdn ieyyavendum ‘ we must do that ’ implying 

‘ there are none else to do it 

(e) In the compounds given below tan, {taff is clearly used as a 
reflexive : — 

(0 tarkolai ‘suicide’, {ii) tarpukalchchi ‘self-adulation’, 

(iii) tanmrasu nddu ‘ a self-governing country (iv) tarkdttal 
' self- protection 

(y) In the following oases tdn appears to have a reflexive force and 
is found used with all the three persons. 

(i) avan tdn-dka vanddnd ? ' did he come of his own accord ' 

(ii) nl tdU’dka vanddyd ? ‘ did you come of your own accord ’ 

(iii) ndn tdn-dka varavillai. ' I did not oome of my own accord '. 

But it will be noted that the tdn of these examples can be used 
indepeodently, without reference to any preceding noun or pronoun, as 
thus : — 

• tdnaka varudal, tdne varudal ‘ coming of one’s own accord 
tai^mi marattal, tannai aridal * to forget, to know, one's self* 
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In these examples and in those given in U) above tan and tan 
are nouns, not pronouns with an antecedent. 

^ ig) In the undermentioned examples the oblique form tan is seen 
oombined v^ith the oblicjae forms of the pronouns of all the three persons ; 
they can also be similarly oombined with all nouns. These combinations 
are regarded as equivalent to the oblique forms of the pronouns and nouns 
concerned to which case post- positions may be attached : — e,g., 

(i) en tan makane * 0 my son ’ (ii) avan-tanakku ' to him 
(iii) un tanai maraveni * I will not forget you ’ (iv) mararri'tannai 
vet^u ‘ cut down the tree 

ih) Bishop Caldwell gives a number of names of relationship 
which appear to be compounds with tarn as their first member ; (i) 
tambirdn ‘lord ’ (ii) tamappan ‘ father (iii) tandai ‘ father 

(iv) tameiyan ‘ elder brother (v) tamakkei ' elder sister ’ (vi) tambi 
‘ younger brother ’ (viii tangei {tam+ket) ‘ younger sister.’ ^ 

The meanings of these compounds are the same as those of the 
second members, and Bishop Caldwell is of opinion that the first member 
lam is used honorifioally, the plural being used instead of tan the singular 
as a prefix of greater honor ; he thinks that the compounds are similar 
to the English phrases 

fi) His Lordship, (ii) His Fatherhood, (iii) His Eldership 
(O.D.G. 293-4). 

(k) The pronouns td7i and tdm are also used as honorific pronouns 
of the second person in respectful address : * 

Tamil tdngal ; Mai : Singh (&n, PI : tdhiial tahnal Kan : tdvu ; Telugu 
tamaru, tdmu. 

In the examples given in (a), (5), (c) above, the pronoun tan seems 
to have no reflexive force. This and the oiroumstanoe that the pronoun 
cannot be used in the sentences with ni and nan as nominatives even when 
a reflexive force is required clearly show that in examples (a) (i), (ii), (b) 
(i), (iv) and (c) (i) it is merely a pronoun of the third person. It would 
therefore seem that the base tan wis in its inception merely a pronoun of 
the third person, and that a reflexive meaning has come to be superimposed 
80 as to overshadow its original sense to such an extent that it has now 
come to be called the ‘ reflexive pronoun and to be understood 
reflexively even when used merely as a pronoun of the third persou. The 
meaning ‘ oione or only ’ in the examples in Id) appears to be a develop- 
ment of this reflexive sensd. For the probable origin and development 
of the reflexive and other later uses of tan, vide § 29 below. 

— Reflexive pronouns in Indo^Aryan, 

(a) The reflexives in the Vedas are the adjective sva own’, and the 
enbetantive svayam * self ’ used as a nominative mostly. * Oases other 
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than the nominative are regularly expressed in the R. Y. by tanu 
‘ body ’ e g. 

ii) Svayam gatum tanva tc/tc/i/iawd-waw, (IV- 18-10), ‘ himself 
seeking a way for himself [tanve) ’ 

(ii) Yajasva tanvam (X-7-6) ‘ worship thyself’ 

(iii) Ma hdsmahi prajayd md tanubhih (IX-128*5). 

' may we suffer no harm with (regard to our) offspring or ourselves. 

The reflexive adjeobive and a possessive genitive may he added. 

(iv) Agne ! yajasva tanvam tarn svdm IVI-11*2). 

‘ Agni worship thine own self.’ 

There are one or two instances in the R. V. of the incipient use of 
dtman ‘ soul ’ in a reflexive sense ” (M. V. G. § 400.) 

This word, dtman occurs very frequently in the shortened form of 
tman ; the following case forms occur ; — 

A. tmdnam', I. tmand ; D. tmane \ L: imam, tman fM. V. G. ^^329). 

{b) The use of dtman as a reflexive which was just beginning in 
the R. V. became very general afterwards. The word was in wide use in 
later Sanskrit in the sense of ‘ self, one’s self occurring in all the 
three persons and entirely displaced the Vedic tanu ; the shortened form 
tman was also used. Compounds with dtman and tman as first members 
will be : 

* dtmabhagini ‘ own sister ’ dtmahatyd ' suicide ’. 

dtmasutah ‘ own son ’ atmagrihali ‘ own house ’ 

*tmasutd' own daugther ’ *tmapitd own father ’ 

'^'tmahhartd ‘own husband.’ 

(c) In Pali both dtman and tman, in the corrupt forms dtta, aturm 
tuma were used as reflexive pronouns. In composition the bases were 
atta, atuma and tuma. Sayam ‘ one’s self ’ and samam ' self ’ were used 
as reflexive emphatic pronouns. (D P. G. 328-330). 

*In the Asoka inscriptions, attapdshanda is ‘ one’s own religion’. 

• (d) Ap ‘ self a tadbhava of dtman, is used as a reflexive in all 

the Gaudian languages which also use it as the honorific pronoun of the 
second person (H.G.G, ^ § 443*447). 

S 29. — Dravidian reflexive bases derived from Indo-Ar^an. 

On a comparison of the examples given in § § 27 and 28 above, the 
following conclusions suggest themselves. 

(l) As already indicated the base tan was originally a demonstra- 
tive or a pronoun of the third person related to the Indo* Iranian ia-. In 
Goudi the oblique base of ad, the demonstrative pronoun in the neuter 
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singular, is alternatively tan in the A. D. Abl. and G. oases. (L. S. IV, 
page 486). In Seoni Goiidi tanva ‘ bis occurs even in the masculine 
(i6i(^514), 

Bishop Oaldweil himself notes the demonstrative use of the pronoun 
in some oases and admits its relation to the old Persian tan's (for tana's) 
*ho’ (O.D.G. page 296). From the fact that /dw cannot be used in a 
large number of cases with pronouns of the first and the second person, we 
can go further and say that as in IndoJranian its sole original use in 
the Dravidian languages was demonstrative, and that forms of 
different origin adopted since into these languages and used in the sense 
of self ’ or ' own ’ have come to be mixed up with it. Its place as a 
demonstrative and a pronoun of the third person has mostly been taken 
now by avan. 

(2) We saw in ? 28 (a) above that in the Vedas the word tanu 
‘ body ’ was regularly used to express the oblique cases of ffhe reflexive 
nominative svayam. The oblique case forms in the singular are 
ianvam, tanva, tanve, tanvith, tanvcih tanvdm which, when the v of the 
forms was assimilated to the preceding n, as it would be, in the speech of 
the uneducted, will become tannam, tannd tanne etc., (P.P.G, § 300) ; all 
these look like oblique caseforms of tan which will show a short included 
vowel and in most oases a doubled n : — taimai, tanndl, tannoduetc. This 
is how the reflexive use of the pronoun of the third person must have arisen 
among the Indo- Aryan immigrants into South India. The reflexive 
sense which was originally confined to the form tan must have given 
rise to the formation of compounds like tarkolai * suicide ’, tarpukalchchi 
* self adulation ' etc , referred to in § 27 (e) above. 

(3) The oblique form of tanu was very often attached to the 
.genitive case of pronouns as tava tanvam, tanvam me, tanuvo nah dc, 

(i) prajdpate tanvam me jushasva (Eka. I — 11) ‘OPrajapati! 

enter my body ’ 

(ii) md nas'tanuvb rudra ririshah (T. S. IV- 5 — 10) ‘ Rudra ! do 

not cause injury to our own selves ’ 

(iii) tanuvam me pdhi (T. S. 1-2—1) ‘ Protect my body ' 

The use of the oblique cases of tanu even where no reflexive 
meaning is intended is like saying ‘our bodies’, ‘my body’, ‘your body’ I'to, 
when mere us, me, or you is enough. Such expletive use of tanu must 
have given fise to the forms ^intannai, eniannai, maramtannai referred to 
in § 27 ig) above where tan is wholly pleonastic. 

(4) In the list of compounds tameiyan, tamakkei, tammai etc., 
instanced by Bishop Caldwell there seems to be little doubt that tarn is 
the first word of several of them. If so this tarn appears to be traoeffeble 
to tma (from dtman) in the compounds instanced in § 28 (6) above ; this 
ima became tuma in Pali. The compounds will then mean own elder 
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brother \ ‘ own elder sister ' own mother ’ eto., and must be attached to 
a previous noun or pronoun in the genitive, as : — m tamakhai * m^ own 
elder sister avan tameiyan ' his own elder brother aval tammai •' her 
own mother But used as detached independent words they have oomo 
to mean merely ‘ elder sister ‘ elder brother ‘ mother In Tamil 
tamar means ' relatives, own people’. 

The suggestion of Bishop Caldwell that the first word tam is a 
plural form used honorifioally will not apply to iambi and tangai, 

(5) The honorific forms tdm, tangal, tahnalt iamarut tdvu may also 
be afiSliated to tman ; dtman in the form of dp is universally used in the 
present Indo- Aryan vernaculars not only as a reflexive, but also as an 
honorific form of the pronoun of the second person. 

(6) The reflexive use of tanu is not found outside the Vedas, not 
even in Pal^ The Indo-Aryan immigration to South India must have 
taken place several, perhaps many, centuries before the beginning of the 
Christian era. 


§ 30 . — The plural signs kal, I or lu, r, etc. 

(a) We now come to a class of suffixes in regard to the origin of 
which available materials give us no lead or clue, and we have wholly to 
guess our way through. Tolkappiyam ^ refers to kal as the sign of the 
neuter plural, and the way in which the sign is referred to would seem 
to indicate that it was not then a very old suffix ; previous to its 
introduction neuter pronouns probably bad the same form both in the 
singular and in the plural. Kal has now extended to nouns of the 
rational class also. B was originally the sign of the epicene plural of 
pronouns from which it has now spread to rational nouns also in 
several languages. Lu is the ordinary plural sign in the Telugu group. 

(b) Kal, If we assume a plural suffix I the suffix kal will evolve 
out of it through the operation of a pleonastic ka. In the couplets of 
words given below the Telugu forms appear with an additional syllable 
arising ont of an added ka. 


Tamil. ■ 


Telugu. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

enbu 

' a bone.' 

ernuka. 

bdai 

... 'a stream bdika. 





current.’ 

kot2t ... 

' a collection 

kodiga. 

umi 

... 'chaff.' umuka. 


of twenty.’ 



• 

eli 

' a rat.’ 

eluka. 

podi 

... ' a load.' poduka. 

kilt 

* a parrot.’ 

chiluka. 

mart 

... 'a kid.’ maraka. 

ydtw ... 

' an elephant. 

enuga 

enika 

1 molai 

... 'a sprout ’ molaka. 


1 Tol. Peyariyal 16. 
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The plurals of the Telugu words given above formed with lu as 
emukalu, kd^igalu etc., look almost like the Tamil plurals enhukal, 
kddijcal, etc., formed with kal, allowing of course for the difference between 
the Tamil I and the Telugu lu. If we suppose for argument’s sake that 
Tamil borrowed this suffix from an Andhra dialect which was using both 
kcL and lu no further explanation of kal is necessary. But it is possible 
that Tamil itself was using the pleonastic suffix, and that the plural 
retains the syllable kal while in the singular the last syllable has 
become abraded as in kudirai ' a horse malai ' a mountain ’ etc., which 
must have been * kudiraka, * malaka etc., originally, and must have 
assumed their present forms through the intermediate * kudiraya, 
* malaya etc., * kudtray, * malay etc,, It is not necessary that all the 
words of Tamil should have had this ka suffix. If an important class of 
words bad this suffix, the form kal evolved out of them will come to be 
applied generally. The use of the pleonastic ka was very widespread in 
the Prakrits. There are now in the Telugu language nearly fifty couplets 
of words with and without the pleonastic ka like (1) mppu, nippuka, 

' fire’ ; (2) kupy kuUka ‘ a hut ' ; (3) nemmi, nemmika ‘ love ’ ; (4) 
tulika ' a painter’s brush 

A similar thing has happened in New Persian. There are several 
words in this language ending in a which in Phi. ended in k. When 
the plural sign an is added to these words the old k is restored but in a 
softened form, thus: singular: banda, (Phi. bandak) 'a slave; bacha 
(Phi. bachak) ‘an infant, child ’ ; plural bandagdn bachagdn. ^ 

(c) The plural sign I or lu. This was also once the feminine sign of 
the demonstrative pronouns and of certain other forms in all Dravida and 
Andhra languages, and it continues to be such in the Dravida group ; but 
in the Andhra area it has been replaced by di. In the case of the 
feminine sign lu we had a definite lead in the forms which the Telugu 
nouns dlu. kddalu etc. assumed in the plural, and we concluded that the 
original form of the sign was ndu and that it was traceable to nt (§ 22). 
So also in the case of the masculine nominative signs w, ndu etc., and 
the neuter inflexional increment t we had a definite clue (§§ 18 — 21). It is 
possible that the plural sign lu is also derived from the same nt, for the 
plural of the Indo* Aryan present participle bharat shows nt in the plural 
in the Vedic Sanskrit and in Prakrits : —bharantah, bharanti, etc. 

id) The epicene plural sign r. The only lead we have is the conver- 
sion of the Gopdi masculicye ^ to r (§ 18 (iii) above). But this is too 
slender to proceed on in view of the wide prevalence of a plural r in- 
dependent of nil in some Indo* Germanic dialects. 

(e) The neuter plurals are av, iv in Tamil. What is the at in avah 
ivai which according to rule appears as a in Malayalam. (§ 4 above). Is 


I PlattB’B Pataian Gcammac (1911) i SO (a), page 33. 
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it the Indo- Aryan plural termination d as in ima or does it go further back 
to Avestio and Persian forms (§6 10 ia) above). Pinal ludo-iryan d 
becomes ai in Tamil ; G. P. Sanskrit mala ' a garland, vHa ' a mrsioal 
instrument ' etc. Tamil, mdlai vinai etc. 

(/) What is the final i in the Telugu neuters adi, avi,? Originally 
the neuters must have been adu, avu as is clear from the negative forms 
velladu ‘ it will not go,’ vellavu ' they (neuter) will not go.’ The negative 
forms are among the oldest of Dravidian forms. 

§ 31. — Summary. 

We shall now summarise the conclusions arrived at in this paper. 

(а) Demonstratives. The Dravidian demonstrative bases may be 
arranged in the following order of importance as determined by wideness 
of use : — aVt tv, ad, id, an im, am, um, ud, uv. The circumstance 
that V appears in the Tamil forms av-ydnai, and ivan, and that v and mi 
appear as initials in such forms as Telugu vdndu, vindu etc., and Tulu 
mer, molu and rnokidu, clearly shows that these consonants should not 
be considered as euphonic. Of the above bases av, im, ad, id and an are 
common to Indo-Iraniau and Dravidian ; am is common to Indo- Aryan 
and Dravidian. The bases um, ud, uv are Dravidian formations, the 
initial u arising out of av common to Indo-Iranian and Dravidian. 

The Dravidian adjectives d, u, o, e, I are also found in the later 
Iranian and Indo- Aryan dialects, but used as pronouns. 

(б) Relative’ Inter rogatives. The same sets of pronouns are used 
both as relatives and as interrogatives in Dravidian as in many other 
languages of the world. The chief Dravidian interrogative bases are : — 
(1) e \ (2) evan, enu, emt, (3) ydva, (4) yd- These are derived respectively 
from the Indo- Aryan relative bases (i) yad, (2) ydvdn\ ydvam 
{3) ydva (4) yd. The last two exist as eva, dva, e, a in later Dravidian. 
The Prakrit relative bases jdva, jd have given rise to the Dravidian 
bases ddva, da. The base yd has also been changed into ne. 

(c) ’Gender and number signs in demonstrtive and interrogative 
pronoun^. 

(i) The • signs of the masculine singular are n, ndu, (du, du, 
nju, r, m. All these have arisen from imitation of the terminations of the 
Indo- Aryan present participle in ant in the masculine singular nomina- 
tive; the %\gm‘ndu, idu, du, r arising from the oerebralisation of the nt 
of these participles which is Indo-Germanic in origin. The termination 
e in Tula is imitated from Ardhamagadhi. 

' (ii) The sign of the feminine singular I or lu is derived from nd, the 
oerebralised form of the same Indo-Germanio nt ; this nd lost the nasal 
and the remaining d was converted into I, 
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(Hi) Two other signs of the feminine singular are di and ttz 
The former of these is taken from the neuter singular adi ‘ it ' ; the 
lattei: is derived from the Sanskrit stri ' a woman 

(iv) The neuter inflexional inorement t appears to have been taken 
over from bharat, the nominative neuter singular of the Indo- Aryan 
present participle in at. 

[Note. The v-forms of the Dravidian demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns have throughout this paper been exhibited as derived from the 
bases av, iv, ydv by attaobing to these number and gender signs arising 
from the termination ant. Most of these forms oan also be derived from 
the Vedio want, ydvant and the possible * dvant\ . 

(d) Reflexives. The so called reflexive base ta appears to be identical 
with the Indo- Aryan demonstrative base ta. The pronouns tan, tdm^ 
formed from this base were originally really demonstrative or third 
personal pronouns. But their oblique forms tan, tarn were indistinguish- 
able from two nouns tan, and tarn derived later from the Sanskrit tanu 

' body tman ' soul or body ’ used as reflexives in Sanskrit. The result is ^ 
that the pronoun tan has come to be called * the reflexive pronoun 
although it has not yet lost all its demonstrative uses, and although when 
it is used in reflexive constructions the reflexive force is in most cases 
furnished not by itself, but by the added particle e or the reflexive verb kol. 

It is a moot point whether the forms tdm, tdhgal, tamaru, tdvu used 
as honoriflo pronouns of the second person in various Dravidian dialects 
should be derived from the pronoun tdm or the noun tarn (from tman). 

(e) The number signs in personal and reflexive pronouns. 

(i) The plural sign m. There is no doubt that this sign is related 
to, though not actually derived from, the Dravidian copulative conjunction 
um which appears mostly in what are literally dvandva compounds. It 
is probable that this um is the same as the Indo-Germanicdual particle u 
with an inorganic nasal attached. The inclusive plural of the first person, 
viz., ndm appears to be the same as the Indo* Ary an dual nau. 

(ii) The plural sign kal must have arisen from the plurals, formed 
with I or lu, of noun stems containing the pleonastic suflix ka. 

(iii) The plural sign I or lu. It is possible that this has arisen from 
the Indo-Germanio nt in the same manner as tbe feminine suflSx Z or lu. 

if) The bases of personal pronouns. It is clear that the final n and 
m of these pronouns are the singular and the plural suffix. It has been 
pointed out in § 24 (6) above, that the initial n and m also might not be 
radical in some oases but might have arisen adventitiously in various 
ways. If this view is accepted the primitive bases will be reduced 
to d, e, I or yd, ye, yl. There is nothing corresponding to these in 
Indo* Iranian, and if the affinities of these bases are Aryan we have to go 
back in search of the originals to a period when the Vedio aham and the 
Iranian azem had not acquired their affixes. 

96 
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It will have been olear from wbat baa gone above that pre-hietorio 
forma of great antiquity, lost to literature, are often preserved in the sub- 
merged popular patois despised by men of oulture, and that they orqp up 
again most unexpectedly in modern times. Thus the Indo-Iranian 
demonstrative ova, obsolescent in the Veda and unknown to later Sans- 
krit and to the Prakrits, comes to the surface in the modern Indo- Aryan 
vernaculars in the form d. u \ the original form has throughout been 
preserved in Dravidian. If it is admitted that there was a large immigra- 
tion of Indo- Aryans into South-India in pre-historic times we should not 
be surprised at their speeches preserving Aryan forms not found in the 
available Iranian and Indo- Aryan literature. But the materials available 
are not sufficient to justify anything more in regard to the bases of the 
personal pronouns than the general observations contained in § 24 
above. 

5 — Conclusion, 

The identity of the demonstrative, the relative-interrogative anQ 
the so-called reflexive bases of the Dravidian languages with those to 
be found in the Indo- Aryan and Iranian languages ; the adoption of the 
Indo- Aryan relative stems in the Dravidian relative-interrogative 
system ; the derivation of the Dravidian masculine, feminine and neuter 
pronominal signs from the endings of the Indo-Aryan present participles 
in nt ; the adoption of the Sanskrit words 7iau, tanu and tman in the 
Dravidian pronominal system ; to say nothing of the other influences 
referred to in the course of this paper, such as those of the pleonastic suffix 
ka and of the dual sign au ; all these clearly indicate that the present 
Dravidian theory should be totally abandoned. 

One thing comes out most clearly from the discussion in this paper ; 
viz\ that some knowledge of Yedio Sanskrit and of the Indo-Aryan verna* 
oulars of pre-Christian centuries is necessary to deal adequately with the 
questions involved in Dravidian philology. 



V. — Dravidian Languages and Their 
Literature. 




.THE SANSKRITIC ELEMENT IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

BY 

Mr. T. R. RAMAKRISHNA SASTRI, M.A., B.L.. 

MADRAS. 

With its great antiquity, high originality and studied individuality, 
Tamil Literature has not escaped from the lasting effects of its inevitable 
association with Aryan Literature. Living in neighbouring territories, 
the association of the Aryan and Dravidian civilisations has been 
unavoidable, and has left permanent traces oi the intluenoe of each of 
them on the other. 

The earliest Aryan influence on the Tamils is to be noticed in the 
migration of Agastya and his followers from the north to the Peninsula 
df Southern India, and in their reformation and reorganisation of the 
social and literary life of the Tamils. To Agastya is attributed the glory 
of having purified the Tamil tongue and systematised it with a Grammar 
of its own. To this great task, the puny sage is reported to have brought 
with him his immense learning and experience from the northern country. 
His disciple, to whom the greater task of framing the earliest authori- 
tative and systematic Grammar of the Tamil language was entrusted 
was a Brahmin, who based his work or included in portions of it, 
principles of Grammar which were iu vogue in the Aryan languages 
prior to Agastya's migration, and which were ascribed to the Aindra 
School of Grammarians. 

But the influence of Sanskrit on the Dravidian Literature of this 
period is very indirect and small, and would probably reduce itself to 
nothing. The real effect of Aryan association is to be witnessed in 
clearer light in the literature of the next period, when Jainism and 
Buddhism had gained ground in the Dravidian country. Prior to the 
introduction of the literature and teachings of these religious sects, Tamil 
literature was chiefly concerned with themes involving love and war ; 
and the vocabulary of the poetry of this period, such as the Pattuppa^Ju, 
Kalittogai, Akananuru, Purananuru and Paripadal, is least affected by 
the Sanskrit language. And yet traces of Sanskritio influence are visible 
in a few references to the Yada, the Ramayapia and the Mahabharata. 
The Tolkappiyam refers to -the four Vedas as “ Nanmarai ”, which the 
Brahmins attempted to preserve intact from the populace, and as a 
consequence of which came to be called Maraiybr ”. 

isirear(^ sk^jpcniruJ Qurr(j^^Ui ^mi^smiLiufrek rntrek, 

Lnenp Oil/ sir (^/r. 
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#/r£i)(Jo/^(^£urifi. ^0^(5^ ojore^ih ^/rinQpui ji/pirtitmrQp 

QiMrufr0(yifffrir. jifjgt Quir(Ti^fs^irjfi . ^aw/r ®/FjarA(3#tfj^ifll«r6arif 
(Smt/g^iuir^jr Ssk^d- utoiQssBfl^SppjiS^^^^ 

^(jffs ^eupsmp^k Q^iLjpirinrps9m‘ {QpiriomuiSiiuui^ SpuLfu 
uira9rth^ (skpS^imSieSiUQT^ssiir), 

The Vedio Gods, lodra, Varava, Vis^u and others are also spoken of in 

LuirQiuirarQLLiu sfrQeiDpa^90^(j^^ 

(ofhuirsk^Linu enLueusinirtLfsoaQpui 
(S^iparQuiiu, ^S*l£)L/«w ^ieo(^Ui 
euQ^omssrQuuu OuQ^ubsar ^ei>(^db (Qprko) 

The Mahabharata is referred to in 

Qu(T^^(Sffrpjpi^iU€ar (S^ireoirpeir 
• uinrpsrreop^ettrQeBfsiru ** (^Lfpih) 

and particular incidents in the story of the Mahabharata war are narrated 
or cited thus : 

^^9irss)S^ii9ujeo sk.ikpp^& fStLi^tutr 
Qar^ffii) i9srrii^iLQ 3ar/r/r «®«iLLt^«r 
su^Sarih euirtuppir^ h (Surtkth* 

UL^ir659H(UI§^U UarlBaL^<SL^6ij 

sSl^iBiu (o€u pQpQj^&niii 

01— /r SL.&fl<iairirp^€ur€k (Suffix • 

^fi?0Q6yreDr^0Br067<s^0^ euKjppar 
(i^sSp «i— it^Ll®^ pik&npmiua Q3ir«k(ff^ 
(S^f'«fl/D;i900«//rfiir Su/rarLD — 101.) 

#i3#/r(^#/r/flajSBri Qmirskp Brnsmi^^up pfk(yiiup^(U/r(S€0 
Qsum Q^vsirjpi p Sir'S p ir^ r p snap ^0(5^ ^stmppiruiir 

tmmiu Quir^ij^ — !sk=S^k^SsgBiuir, 

j^pjpjeuirp^suSssr<i 

(^pmajp/p^Ssuireir Surp ” — («rf. 52.) 

6uius(gjpiuisikri^€0ih mtL^Qimri^uQuujiiQupp 
Qfissppsutk tni«(g5fiir Qp^iumtsk LjmiruiS^ 
dsisnQumjpteoSmp^inf^irserrSjipVtr^ 
snaLiSmiutrsSkoSb^s spQipfi 
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jg3f^^<3S®/E3S&f^p3ji^6]JV 
Qpaf^ami^tHiuiriL^ Qppfi^iUQp^mayi 
^ Qfftxr&Tf^Q^euirsQddBso anaffloxs gfMoa)f _^ ^ 

^srrerr ji af^emrQfuu (Suir(^6ij iriisr(ouir€0^^ — («e9. 25.) 

A few references to the Bamayana are evidenced in 

lf0‘Qini90i)6iJir iSLLi^/r<3!6ij ^'jLtiQpearu 

uirsoT 3L^€ifPj^<i(^LL eumeSCoiu iTiu •’* — [Ljpu>. 203.) 

“ «®/jCD^/flzr/ra)^i_s3r Lf6mir9sa)petf>aj 
€ueSl^pansiuir<saeaQeiJ6rr€Biu ^ifssr&np 
iSsi)(^^s=irL£ipir6S3flssi^ (^oikQsk 
Qs^llq^slj QuQi^iBQSeauBeai^u Qun <S i ^fr ^(B(^ 

{Lfpiii, 378.) 

^tjbtu ^dosutrisiSlaj effir^^etDu.ujii^6m 
^mtnuLLiirK^ajirLL^ citrus 

eneuuSlQ^^BsO u90gKrirs<sirQsa'LDir65r 
Q(^t^Qu{re9^L^3es}SuSp S^LK^K^Lhia^ 

QiuSdiSS^ O^^sOfT jp^tj i_j6U or Co I //ren 38.) 

The PaxipAdal refers to the story of Abalya in 
^^^iiS€uerraSss)Sii9miek 
Q^€kp <X(SijpLDek Q€sr^p<isi^^j(i^ 

Qoitr^ jSiuui^ u9Q^6irjpi^ir Q^FUjCpsufr^ih*^ 

{ufJutru.6i) XIX. 50-52.) 

and to the chanting of samans in 

er<sr ^arSoir^pS 

tfBfl&BTfflDtr) (5psfSm^ariJb ’* (uiBuitl^^ HI. 62.) 

The Palatnoli also contains references to some incidents in the 
Mahabharata and the Bamayapa. 

The coming of the Jains into Southern India witnessed an indux of 
Sanskritic ideas and vocabulary into Tamil literature. The Silappadi- 
karam, the earliest work of the Jains in the Tamil land, presenting a clear 
picture of their religious and social customs and manners, has a marked 
.reference to the story of the mongoose and the hasty Brahmin lady, as 
narrated in the North Indian Papoatantra. 

ifior3nr«0A>m Ou(^uii9jS/S(rs 
Qeum^Stu uAsrQajir^SurK J0 tSw O^^€0 
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euL^^emS^u Quiu(TijLLiruiSB)piuir<srr6^ 


«/ £_Oa)/r ^ ^ 

aL^ear jSubrK^ir maiii^QairQaQaesr " 

euu^QiDfrf^ euira^aLLireu^ 

3T<T^8F JT ^531 i 

q^=qnpr^ ^mr n 

' Saou, II. XV. 

In ^lUiruri^iiB Q(Si>0LDear p^i^LJbiruj 

€U^L^S5T pmQpi^i^iu uirsdaiBimp iSfTL^afkaeSeo 
^€uGs 5T fsaiL QiuiTL^iTu^iu (^ireaiisiiujirQffiiJb 

jurOLDsar^'s^ (fflis^u) II. 17. 

It is probable that bhe referenoe to the uireo^iflenp is to one of 
Bhasa’s plays or its original. 

The Manimekalai, while describing the Jaina and Buddhist doctrines 
has also discussed the tenets of almost all Sanskrit philosophical systems, 
the Nyaya, Sankhya, VaisSgika, Mimamsa, S&iva, Vaipava, Ajivaka and 
Lokayata. The JivakaointAma^i, has for its sources, the Mab^ipurana, the 
Gadyaointamapi and the K 9 atraointamd.pi ; and in the Nariviruttam, 
written by the same author, the tale would appear to have been adapted 
from the Sanskrit Hitopadesa. 

The Tirukkura] of this period is pre-eminent, unprecedented and un- 
paralleled in literature. It might, however, be suggested that such ethical 
manuals came to be written in Tamil literature only after it had come 
under Aryan induenoe for some time, and as a result of the pacifying and 
ennobling effects of Aryan civilisation. There has been a view that the 
author of the Tirukkural has followed the Sanskrit ethical manuals, such 
as the Mahabbarata, adapting bis work to the Tamil language and the 
Tamil people, This view has the high authority of Parimalalagar, who 
adds that the divine poet has adopted the classiffoation of the purmdrthas 
into Aram, Porul, and Inbam, from Sanskrit writers, and that in his dis- 
quisitions on each of these, he has followed the Sanskrit authorities, Manu, 
Canakya, Kamandaka, Vatsyayana and others. Tradition also favours 
the view that since he is believed to have had as the basis of bis work a 
Sanskrit work named the Trivargam, the author of which was Brahma, 
he has come to be regarded as an incarnation of Brahma. The 
proportion of Sanskrit expressions in this Tirukkura} is comparatively 
larger than in earlier works and points to increased imbibing of Sanskritic 
culture. 
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Tbe Perunkathai, aaotber great work of this period, is entirely based 
on a Sanskrit original, tbe Brbatkatba of Gupadbya in one of its various 
rederabions. It bas scrupulously kept to tbe original and narrated tbe story 
of Udayana, as in tbe Sanskrit narratives. 

Among the ctber works of this period, are the Yasodbara-Kavya 
closely based on tbe Sanskrit KAvya of VAdiraja, and the Nagakumara- 
kavya based on Malli^ena^s Sanskrit original. 

When tbe Jain influence waned and the Saiva and Va'^nava religious 
sects gained power and prominence, there came to be a fresh influx of 
Sanskrit words in their writings. The sectarian religious teachers intro* 
duced Aryan conceptions in their philosophy, and translated or adapted 
the Sanskrit puranas and Itihaeas, Anoong tbe works translated during 
this period were tbe Bamayana. tbe Mahabharata, tbe Skandapurana and 
tbe Halasya Mabatmya. Kambanadar, tbe author of the Bauaayapa in 
Tamil, closely followed the Sanskrit original (read over to him every day) 
and made his additions and improvements thereon. Some puranas were^ 
translated from their Sanskrit originals and others were followed in 
original Tamil works. Chief among the former were, the Kandapurapam, 
tbe Bbagavata puranam, the Maooha, Kurma, and Tiruvilaiyadal 
puranams ; and among the latter were the Stbala puranas. Tbe Suta- 
samhitA, the UpadSsakAndam, Kancipuranam, Tiruttanigaippuranam 
and Kasikaridam are translated portions of the Skandapurapam, and 
the Vayupurapa and Brahrrdttarapurapa portions of tbe Sivapurana in 
Sanskrit : and the Setupurana, being nobbing more than a translation of 
the Setumahatmya. 

About tbe same time, somo Sanskrit literary pieces also came to be 
translated into Tamil. The foremost among them was the Naigadha, 
which Pugalendi introduced to bis readers in bis Nalavepba and 
Abivirarama Papdya in his Naidadam. The latter very closely followed 
the story of Nala as narrated in tbe Mahabharata and the Naiifadba and 
attempted to adhere to tbe Sanskrit original even in tbe introduction of 
slega. Raghuvamsa was similarly the subject of a translation by 
Arasakesari. 

In this period is also noticeable a transition from tbe purely original 
metres and alathkaras of Tamil prosody and literary oriticism to 
the inclusion of Sanskritic metres and alamkaras, such as the 
Dapdaka metre. Tbe leading work on Literary Criticism in Tamil, the 
“Dapdi Alamkaram ” is mainly based on the “ Kavyadarsa ” of 
Daigidin. The translator has faithfully followed tbe original not only in 
the text but also in many illustrations. Another work of importance that 
has been, in recent timaSi translated into Tamil is tbe Chandraleka.* Of 
the alamkAras mentioned in Tamil literary criticism many are wholly 
traceable to Sanskrit literary criticism ; tbe only alamkara that is found 
37 
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mentioned in the ToikAppiatx), being the Upama or Uvamai. Similarly, 
Sabdaoitra or Solla^i lyal baa also been adapted from Sanskrit prosody. 


As in Sanskrit literature, prose literature in Tamil is very limited and 
speoimens of the earliest Tamil prose are found in the Silappadikaram ; 
and later on in tbe BhArata of Perundevanar and in the Tagadur Yattirai. 
Prose style was chiefly the medium of interpretation and was largely 
resorted to by commentators. In the writings of tbe Jains and tbe later 
Sectarian poets, we meet with a prose style in which tbe admixture of 
Sanskrit expressions was very large. These sectarian writers compared 
their religious work with those of the Brahmanio religion, and the 
Vaigriavites attempted to assimilate their works to Vedic literature by 
assuming the works of Nammalvar to be the Dravidian counterpart of the 
four Vedas and the six poetical works of Tirumangai Alvar to take the 
place of the Vedangas. 

Philosophical literature in Tamil has not been exempt from this 
Banskritio influence. Apart from the Aryan influence in the Saiva philo- 
sophy of South India, some philosophical works in Tamil are based on 
the Upanigids and other Sanskrit philosophical treatises. Among these 
are the Isuragitai, Brahmagitaii Kaivalyam, Vedantaoudamani, VAsitfcam, 
Prabodha Ganirolayam and Siva Dharmottaram. The Sivajnaoa- 
bolham, tbe foremost Tamil philosophical treatise, has grouped tbe 
subject matter into Adbikarapas, with their Sanskritic divisions, Vi^aya, 
Sarhsaya, Purvapak§i, Siddhanta and Sarhgati ; and in its exposition 
has resorted to the Tarka, Vyakarana, Mimathsa, and explained them, 
having reference to the relative authority of Vedic texts. 

Tbe doctrines of Sanskrit philosophy are visible here and there in the 
y^orks of theSangam age. While explaining the term utri^ occurring in 


awQsd€srLJ ufrO^ssar QeuireeaQpesr 
eSirsmQL^car (yisiaQpesr (S/rekQsear 
evrQpesr OsuLLGi^eirr^ Q^rrmiQL^ar 

• /5/r^6uao<£K ^^Qujmr sssreQpjpi^ Spui^dasr ” 

— {uS\uiri^(k^ HI. 77 .) 


ftg ParimSlalagar says 

wirfBiSajir ^p^jgp3L^^sirQpskuGuirs€0irmy 

up/iluLf(^L^8airuutr^ Qrdr(^ir, 


While commenting on 3 &rkp (uJ 7 

II. 6 l), he adds, (SmtevrMBkQmpmtSktr ertmQtfir • 

p$imiLtiup/B- Jf^sffssunuirmijifi (SeupjpitgtLb 

wnu ff(ffS6nmL^iu QptuojuQuiuir^Q^irii, ji^pSur 
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iF^^iUTaQijbsiru, Q^freo2s\> <35l— si/lL0 ^q^Gsusstu^ ig:u9LQstfiuirp 
Qs^iuiuuulLl^ S5)eu^<s ^pjpis^ufrsS^'\ 

Commenting on SsirQ^0 Qpssrssfl^ (mjgastDUs 

«3P/r0fflj 209j Naooinarkiniyar says ^(IQuir /Ss(^^(^iJb ^struu® 

euear^uiroj opesrenf^psu uGeuearwirQiu ^ssr^sir Ou/r0sfr«Ll0 
iSearCo^G srearear tL-peil^G P [SeirQssrgifru^ Seuir^imr^eu ’* 

Similarly some tenets of the Sanskrit philosophical schools are also 
noted by Naooinarkiniyar in his commentary on ^^Qsir^Q^sir 
(^suscQ (ounirsimsssTSd Q&LLtsf-Qsmeuir^ QaGdstSssreifrsu^Lh ” (^LD^snlT 
207) where he says ^siiari—rrQij unrssiiu ^isaffaQaGeu 

^(TS, ^LLLurssiiua QaireoQearp (ourirpQpirf^ei> 6u<^si)^dsoeu(^€sr, 
QuB^irSQ^uuQ^fTQ^ QuirQ^Ssfr (utrssr <9L.jpf6U6sr, jyoo^ (sreoTf^p 
airiLG^paif}^, srearp^ a/s^f^u98ssr. jif ^dssr ^ Q^irnVsdirSsstf 

(Si^sorBiBtuifiL^pQ^ (oaiLuir iu/ra^\ 

Elementary treatises on Nyaya, such as the Tarka Sangraha and the 
Dipika and the Tarka Paribhaea have been translated into Tamil, and in 
very recent times the Muktavaii as well. Even in Astronomical litera- 
ture, Tamil is indebted to Sanskrit literature to a large extent, having 
closely followed Sanskrit treatises, even in respect of nomenclature. 

The induenoe of the Aryan immigration is also visible in the civilisa- 
tion of the Tamils in those early ages ; in which the Aryans introduced 
their caste system and marriage rites and obsequies among the Tamils. 

Such, in brief outline, has been the influence of Sanskrit literature on 
Tamil ; and the former also bears the stamp of the latter's influence, not- 
ably in the Cerebrals of the Sanskrit language. Such mutual influences on 
peoples, their customs and languages are inevitable ; and such influence 
does not, in any manner affect the antiquity or greatness of any one 
language or literature, but on the other band, as in the case of Tamil, 
it oftejp. Jftas the tendency to improve the language to suit its changing 
i^eeds and enhances the beauties of its literature. 



DBAYIOIAN LEXICOGRAPHY. 

BY 

Mr. J. BAMAYYA PANTULU. 


Murray’s Oxford English Dictionary on historical principles is the 
high water mark in Lexicography. Its aim is to trace 
gr^hy*.*^** every standard English word to its ultimate origin 

and follow its subsequent history both in form and 
meaning up-to-date. It is based on the materials oollected by an army of 
enthusiastic workers some of whom commenced their work more than 
half a century ago. 


This is a model which all authors of future attempts at lexicography 
♦ a Le ■ 0 whatever language, will do well, to keep in viev;. 

It must he confessed, however, that Indian vernacular 
literatures do not afford sufficient scope for producing 
Its Dtnwbaokf. a dictionary which can approoh to — much less equal 
the Oxford Dictionary. The Dravidian literatures — 
especially Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese — are perhaps older than those of 
the modern Prakrt languages current in the greater part of India hut 
even they are very much more limited both in quantity and in variety — 
than the English literature and owing to the fact that they were standard- 
ized at a comparatively early period, these languages have not undergone 
changes (Kanarese not excepted) to the same extent as English. More- 
over, the state of Dravidian Philology is still in its infancy and it is more 
than any one can honestly attempt to trace every Dravidian word to its 
ultimate origin. In these circumstances, any Dravidian Dictionary that 
can be compiled in the near future must be content to follow the Oxford 
English Dictionary at a respectful distance. 

The component parts of a Dictionary are (1) words, (2) meanings, 

(3) illustrations, and (4) derivation. The 'woabulary 

Component parts ^ Dravidian language is four-fold *.e., the words are 
ol a Dictionary. , , ,,, 

• either tatsama, tadbhava, desya or anyadesya. Tats- 

^ amas are Sanskrit words which have come into the 

Dravidian Vooa. 

bulary lourfold. language with no other change than the case endings. 

The body of a tatsama word is pure Sanskrit but it 
takes a Dravidian ending and by doing so becomes, for all practical 
purposes, a Dravidian word. In this way some words 
Tatsama. borrowed also from Prakrt languages and some 

Teiugu Gramoaarians treat them also as tatsamas but it is more logical to 
confine the term to Sanskrit words. Tatsama words may be compared 
to such English words as dictionary and sympathetic. Tadbhava words 


Component parts 
of a Dictionary. 


Dravidian Vooa. 
bulary lourfold. 
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are Sanskrift words which have uodergone basic changes and have, there- 
by, beconae Dravidian words in all reepects but the origin. Some of 
Tadhhava these words have come direct from Sanskrit but the 

bulk of them have come through one or other of the 
old Prakrb dialects during the time wher those dialects were current in 
Southern India. This, at auy rate, is true of the tadbhava words in the 
Telugu language. This process of borrowing words is similar to that of 
the English words (such as frail) which have come from Latin through 
the Norman French or French language. 


Desya words are unborrowed indigenous words of which there is a 
body in all languages. These may be divided 
into two classes viz,, words which are current in all 
parts of the country and words which are current only in some parts 
of it. The latter are provincialisms and the Telugu Grammarian Appa- 
kavi confines the term desya to this class of words, while be calls the 
other class pure Telugu words. 


Anyadesya words are words borrowed from foreign languages such 
as Urdu and English. Sanskrit and Pis^krit, though 
etymologically foreign to the Dravidian languages are 
not so treated because of the very longstanding and intimate connection 
between them. 


Foreign Words. 


Method of Treat- We shall now consider how these different 

classes of words should be treated in the Dictionary. 

In the Tamil Lexicon that is being compiled under the auspices of 
^ the Madras University, they are proceeding. I believe, 

on the principle that only those Sanskrit words should 
be dealt with which actually occur in the Tamil literature. This is, no 
doubt, the principle on which Latin and Greek words are dealt with, in 
English Lexicon and is logically unexceptionable. But this principle has 
its limitfi^iions when applied to the Indian Vernacular Dictionaries. The 
Indian Vernaculars have freely borrowed from Sanskrit from the remotest 
times to #hioh these languages can be traced, so much so, that Sanskrit 
has ceased to be regarded as a foreign language in relation to those langu- 
ages. For obvious reasons, the modern Prakrb languages of Northern, 
Eastern and Western India are more indebted to Sanskrit than the Dravi- 
dian languages of the South, but even these latter have come so much 
under the yoke of Sanskrit tf^at it is usless for them to think of shaking 
off that yoke. There is no hope of oomplete Svaraj for them. This is 
specially the ease with Telugu, Eanarese and Malay^am. The claim has 
been often put forth on behalf of Tamil that it is comparatively indepen- 
dant of Sanskrit and it is eveo oontiendeii that there are Tamil books wbhsh 
do not show any trace of Sanskrit inffuenoe. I am not personally 
competent either to admit or to refute these claims but 1 know they have 
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been denied-someiiimes ! by Tamil eobolara fchemaelvea. Tolkappiyam is 
said to be the earlist Tamil book extant and it is said that, far from being 
independent) of Sanskrit, this book owes even its name to that lang/iage, 
kdpptyam being but a corruption of Kdvyam. Like German among the 
European languages, the Tamil language seems jealous of its purity and 
individuality and it tries to cloth the ideas which it undoubtedly borrows 
from Sanskrit in its own indigenous form. While Telugu and Kanarese 
call Vowels by the Sanskrit name Svara or Frdna, Tamil calls them 
Uyireluttu i. e. life-word. Similarly, it has coined the word Meyyeluttu 
body* word for a consonant which is called Vyanjanam or HaHn Sans- 
krit, Telugu and Kanarese. It may also be that Tamil uses more 
tadbhavas than tatsamas, although the very defective nature of the Tamil 
alphabet often invests tatsama words with the false garb of tadbhavas. 
Ilakhanam may be taken as a tadbhava, of lak^anam, but it would be 
hypooracy to regard tdnam as a tadbhava of ddyiam or Kahkotakam as a 
tadbhava of Gangodakam. These false appearances are due to the faot 
that the Tamil alphabet has only one character to denote four different 
• though allied sounds which are denoted by four separate characters in 
Sanskrit ; Telugu, Kanarese and Malayalam have borrowed or coined these 
characters and so has the Grandha alphabet which is used by Tamil 
scholars in writing Sanskrit books. But where the VaUeluttu alphabet 
is used, as is done in The Madras University Tamil Lexicon, the form of 
many a Sanskrit word is mutilated although such words do not, on that 
account become tadbhavas. 

4 » 

The number of such words must be large indeed. And then what 
about compounds ? Whatever may be the case, with 
8a^8*km^ words Sanskrit compounds (Samdsams) are freely 

should be adcnitied. used in Telugu and Kanarese and 1 believe also in 
Malayalam and there is practically no limit to the 
length of these Samasams. If any thing, Samdsams are sometimes even 
longer in Telugu and Kanarese than in Sanskrit. For Lexicon purposes, 
are we to regard a Samdsam as one word only and so treat of tbe principal 
or loading word in it or are wo to regard each component part of the 
Samdsam as a separate word which it really is ? In the former case, how 
is a Telugu, Kanarese, Tamil or Malayalam reader to know the meaning of 
the component parts of a Samdsam without a knowledge of which, he 
would be unable to understand the meaning of the Samasam itself ? If the 
latter course is adopted, does it not amount, to so enlarging the scope 
of the treatment of Sanskrit words as to practically neutralize the value 
of tbe principle of limiting the treatment of Sanskrit words ? For, unless 
you analyze all the compounds occurring in literature, you will not be 
attle to say what words are actually used. When you do this, you will, in 
all likelihood find that the number of words used is very large-muoh 
larger than one would be inclined to believe from a superficial view of the^ 
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matter. As has been stated already, Sanskrit has oeasod to be 
regarded as a foreign language in its relation to the vernaculars and it 
forms the great storehouse from which words are freely borrowed to 
express ideas so as to suit the changing requirements of the vernaculars. 
Such a process is even now taking place under the stress of the new r 
ditions in the country political as well as cultural. If you have to j- 
with such a vast number of Sanskrit words, would it not be more 
economical, if nothing else, to take the words and their meanings direct 
from a Standard Sanskirt Dictionary with such broad limitations as can 
be easily defined than to find them out by a tedious process of analysis ? 
The former method is the one adopted in Kittel's Kannada-English Dic- 
tionary which is perhaps the best existing Dravidian Dictionary and it is 
also the method which is being adopted in the Suryaraya Telugu Lexicon 
which is being compiled by the Andhra Sahitya Parigat (Telugu Academy). 
There are oases in which a Sanskrit word while remaining perfectly Sanskrit 
is sometines used in vernaculars in a form or sense different from that 
in which it is used in Sanskirt literature. The word dharuni, for instance, 
sometimes occurs in Telugu literature along with the word dhdrinl meaning, 
the earth. Only dhdrinl is found in the Sanskrit dictionary. Similarly 
the word anurndnam means inference in Sanskrit but in Telugu 
it also means suspiciot. These variations occur not in samasavis hut 
only when the words are used independently. They will, of course, have 
to be noted in the Dictionary. It is necessary to state that those who 
argue in this connection on the analogy of the relation of the English 
language to Latin and Greek will do well to bear in mind that the analogy 
breaks down on the question of compounds. 

The above observations apply mainly to nouns and adjectives. 

^ ^ The case of verbs is different. In Sanskirt, there are 
How to be treated. ready made verbal bases as in the vernaculars or 

English. They are all deduced from the roots idhdtus) 
as occasion arises in accordance with the rules of Grammar and it is onlv 
these roots that are exhibited in Sanskrit Dictionaries. There are elabor- 
ate rules for adopting Sanskrit nouns and adjectives into vernaculars at 
any rate in Telugu and Kanarese — but none such for adopting Sanskirt 
verbal forms and it is not every Sanskirt verb that can be adapted into thu 
vernacular. Moreover, several Tatsama verbs are formed from nominal 
bases — such as Stutinchu and Karuninchu. In these circumstances taisawia, 
verbs can only be taken from the vernacular literature and this is an easy 
matter inasmuch as verfis are used independently. In dealing with 
tatsama nouns and adjectives, it is necessary to show in addition to the 
part of speech to which the word belongs, the gender which the word 
bears and the final letter of its base in Sanskirt, for, on these depend^ the 
correct form which the word bears in the vernacular. It is, at any rate, 
necessary to distinguish words of the feminine gender from those of the 
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mascuime aad neuber genders, for, while the latter words take the ease- 
endings which are appropriate bo the gender which the words bear in the 
vernacular on the principle of gender following sex, words of the feminine 
gender follow a different course. They simply shorten the final lung vewel 
or drop the visarga. The Sanskrit word kald, for instance, become held. 
Similarly, Stutth in Sanskrit becomes simply Stuti in Telugu. Unless, 
therefore, a student knows both the gender and also the exact form of 
a word in Sanskrit, be will not be able to use it correctly in the vernacular 
either simply or in compounds. 

Tadbhavas are Sanskrit words which have entered the fold of a 

„ , vernacular language after undergoing basic changes 

Taibkavas and . . _ ^ • j- 

Besyas. form in order to appear exactly like the indi- 

genous words of that language and be easily pronoun- 
cible by the people whose mother tongue that language is. They are 
like the deiwzens of a country who came from a foreign country in 
remote times but have during all this period gradually shed off tbeir* 
foreign characteristics and assumed those of the natives of their 
adopted country. Owing to this transformation, the foreigners have 
become merged in the native population and there is nothing to 
distinguish them except tbeir remote origin which, in many cases, 
can only be discovered by research. The question arises whether 
these tabdkavas should be distinguished from desyas in a Dictionary. 
The Telugu Dictionary Sabdaratnakara makes this distinction and in doing 
so, has made many mistakes. As has been stated already most, if not 
all, of the tadbhavas must have come into the Dra vidian languages through 
the ancient Prakrt languages during the period the Prakrt speaking people 
held sway over Southern India which was the period which immediately 
preceded and followed the oommenoement of the Christian era. Some 
words may have coma direct from Sanskrit and in later times but, I think, 
their number is small. In Telugu, there is a class of books called pure 
Telugu iaccatenugu) books. They are so called because they avoid the use 
of tatsama words and they manage to do this not so much by coining new 
tadbhavas as by manipulating the existing tadbhava and desya words to 
form long and straggling compounds to express ideas which are ordinarily 
expressed by single tatsama words. And these books far from being 
among the earliest books in the language, as one might suppose, are of 
comparatively modern origin and they are still being produced. It may 
be broadly stated that cultural Sanskrit words enter the Dravidian langu- 
ages in the tatsama form and the tadbhavas* express the ordinary non- 
oultural ideas of the people. 

The average Pandit believes that all vernaculars are derived from 
Sanskrit and be thinks it his duty to attemp to trace every Dravidian 
word to a Sanskrit origin. On the other band, there is a olass of soholars 
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repreeenbed by Kibfcel, who think that some at least of the Sanskrit words 
are derived from the Dravidian languages. Both views are correct up to 
a poiut bub both are liable to be carried too far. In order to judge 
correefcly, a systematic and critical study of the ancient Prftkrts is 
necessary and this study has yet to be undertaken in Southern Indw 
Pisobeil s monumental work on the subject will probably be of great lu 
in this study, but I believe, there is no English edition of this book. A?, 
matters stand, it seems wisest to abandon chis attempt to systematically 
classify tadbhava words and to group them with the cesyas quoting what 
the editor considers to be the Prakrt and Sanskrit cognate forms whenever 
they can be traced. 

Kittel has grouped tatsamas and what he considered to be tadbhavas 
together by printing them in small type while he printed the words which 
in his opinion were desyas in fat type. This grouping is, in my opinion, 
not correct. There is no merit in grouping with the French, the large 
number of English men who trace their descent to Norman ancestors. 
They are, for all practical purposes, Englishmen and must be treated 
as such. 


Foreign Words, 


Foreign words where admitted should, of course, be indicated as such. 

How far such words should be admitted in a debatable 
question. The number of foreign words found in 
Standard literature is very small. They are Persian, Arabic or Urdu and 
came in during the Mabomedan ascendency. A larger number of these 
words and also a large number of English words are used in colloquial 
speech and in the literature of daily life and business. There are diffe- 
rences of opinion in regard to the admission of these words. They have 
not become merged in the Standard Vernacular dialect and the proper 
course would probably be to include them in a supplement to the 
dictionary. 


A more important question is whether dialectal, colloquial and slang 
words should be shown in the dictionary. The proper 
Dialectal Colla- course seems to be that which is adopted in the Oxford 
words. Diofcionary, Slang should obviously be relegated to a 

slang dictionary. The Oxford Dictionary has admitted 
such dialectal words as were used in the several literary dialects of English 
before those dialects were standardized about the beginning of the six- 
teenth oenrury. The vast bulk of dialectal words are excluded in order to 
be dealt with in separate dialectal dictionaries. This is the logical outcome 
of the conception of a Standard Dictionary which should primarily and 
mainly deal with the standard dialect. 

The vast bulk of words in any language are common to the Standard 
dialect and colloquial speech. The former is based on— indeed arises out 
38 
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of tbe latter and there must always be intimate oonneotion between the 
two in every vernaoular. But the colloquial speech contains many 
irregular forms of words which are not met with in the literary dialect. 
This is inevitable. Owing to the well-known laws of phonetic chang*e the 
language of the daily speech constantly changes. Some of these changes 
manage to enter the standard dialect from time to time but for obvious 
reasons, spoken dialects change faster than tbe literary ones. Should 
these unrecorded forms be embodied in tbe dictionary ? I think they 
should not, for this among other reasons — viz they are not necessarily 
uniform throughout the country, which is another way of saying that 
they are not standardized. 

The moaning of a word must be ascertained from actual usage. For 
this purpose it is necessary to read the entire standard 
Meanings. litareture and make extracts therefrom. The extracts 

^^Induotive Method must then be arranged alphabetically. When this is 
them. done the bundle of extracts relating to a particular 

word should be taken out and the extracts classified 
according to the sense which the word, at first sight, bears in each ex- 
tract, This will give you as many groups of extracts as there are mean- 
ings of the words. Take one of these groups again and critically examine 
each passage to ascertain the exact meaning. In this process you will 
probably transfer some of the extracts to other groups. Deal similarly 
with the other groups and when the word is finished, record tbe result in 
a tentatively final form. The existing dictionaries should, of course, be 
consulted but- only for the purpose of verifying the results arrived at 
independently. It is, in my view, desirable to put off this consultation 
till the definitions are framed, in order that tbe process of independent 
research may have full scope for play without being hampered by sugges- 
tions from the older dictionaries. As the work proceeds, it will probably 
be found necessary to revise tbe work already done here and there and it 
is, therefore, desirable to put off printing till the possibility of revision is 
greatly minimized, if not eliminated. Eevisions made after printing will 
have to be embodied in a supplement. 

It sometimes happens in all languages that certain words have two 
or more meanings which are etymologically unconnect- 
ed with one another. Such, for instance, as theTelugu 
word andu which is a locative case ending mean- 
ing in and is also a verb meaning to be reachable or 
both 1 and also five. Here we have got not one 
more meanings but two or more separate words 
spelling and pronounoiation and they should be 
treated as such. Where, however the several meanings of a word are 
etymologically related to one another, however remotely, they should all 


Words with seve- 
ral UDooDoecled 
meaniDge. 

enu which means 
word with two or 
having the same 
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be ehowD under the same word. There are two orders in which the 
meanings may be exhibited — the etymological and 
the historical. In many oases, these two orders run 
in parallel lines but they may sometimes cross 
other. Obviously the primary or root meaning 
word should he shown first. It is, however, somebiiiJL! 
difficult to say which is the primary meaning. The Telugu word vagachu 
means to think as well as to grieve and both meanings appear in the oldest 
book extant. In such cases, one has to be guided by analogies and much 
scope will have to be given to discretion in arranging the subsequent 
meanings. In this matter, inscription sometimes give the help which 
books fail to give. The Telugu word edlu means bullocks in colloquial 
speech and is also the sense in which it is used throughout the literature, 
but in some of the ancient inscriptions it is used in the sense of milch 
cattle as when an inscription says that a certain numbey of eilu is 
given to a temple as an endowment for the up keep of a perpetual light 
established by the donor. Here, we have evidently to assume that milch 
cattle was the earlier meaning of the word. 

Where the shade of difference between one meaning and another 
is sufficiently great, they have, of course, to be numbered separately 
bub where the difference is not so great, bub still notable, they have to be 
shown as two varieties of the same meaning. Here again, much will 
have to be left to the good sense of the editor. 

The object of (luoting passages from literature or folklore is two-fold 
VIZ,, to enable the student to verify for himself the 
meaning given in the dictionary by a reference to 
original authorities and also to show him how the word is to be used in 
a sentence. The old metrical Nighanius embodied the net result of the 
authors’ researches but gave no clue of the process of that research and 
the earlier alphabetically arranged dictionaries were not much better. 
Illustraticns of the meanings by quotations from literature is the chief 
feature of modern lexicography and no respectable dictionary can afford 
bo neglect this. The length of the quotations varies from case to case. 
The principle to be borne in mind is that as much should be quoted as is 
necessary to bring out the meaning of a word and also to show the 
usage. Sometimes a very short sentence might suffice for this purpose. 
But often a longer quota^tion is necessary. In the Indian languages 
whose literatures are mostly metrical, it often becomes necessary bo 
quote a whole verse and sometimes even more than one verse. Even this 
does nob meet the requirements of the case in some instances. There 
are cases in which the sense of a word has to be gathered nob fnom a 
verse or two but from the context in which those verses occur, and 
several verses before or after have, in some oases, to be studied before 


Etymologioally 
oonD*eoted mean- 
ings bow to be 
exhibited. 
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this ooDtexft can be asoerfeained. It is obviously impossible to quote all 
these verses io the dictionary. In such oases, the proper course would 
perhaps be to preface the quotation by a brief passage explaining ^tbe 
context and leave the reader to refer to the original poem if be is 
unsatisfied. 

Plurality of Illue- Plurality of quotations become necessary in the 

tratioDB. following ciroumsbaDcee. 

(1) Although one passage may be enough to bring out the sense of 
the word, it may in some oases be necessary to quote at least another 
passage to confirm that sense. 

^2) One passage may be specially apt to illustrate the meaning of a 
word, while another may be better suited to illustrate its form and a 
third to illustrate the usage. All the passages will have to be quoted. 
This is specially the case in Telugu where meticulous attention is paid to 
form, Indeed, many Telugu scholars think that reliance should be placed 
pnly on tboee passages in which the form Of a word is fixed by the 
requirements of prosody. There are considerations weighing against this 
view. It may, for instance, be suggested that, in the first period, at any 
rate, of the literature, the rules of prosody if not also of grammar, were 
not so hide bound as they now are. But the chief objection to that view 
is that it unduly restricts the choice of selection. In this oonneobion 
reference must be made to the view held by some scholars that the 
compilation of a dictionary should be undertaken only after all the 
standard works in the language are critically edited and published. This 
view may be compared to that of the man who wanted to wait till the 
waves subsided before taking a dip in the sea. Critical editions of books 
are good as far as they go. But what about the very many readings which 
are rejected by the editors? Is the compiler of the dictionary to be guided 
entirely by the discretion of the editors of books ? Should he not also use 
his own discretion ? 


(3) Another consideration in favour of a plurality of quotations is 
the desirability of exhibiting the use of a word at different times. The 
Oxford Dictionary undertakes to give an illustration for each century. 
A very much smaller number of quotations suffices in the Indian 
Diotionaries. 


Quotations should be taken not only from standard literature but 
also from folklore and inoriptions. Folklore often 
illustrates the meaning and use of a word even more 
aptly than literature and should, therefore, be 
utilized in the making of a diotionary as is done by Kittel. 
But in folklore, words not seldom appear in their vulgar or dialectal forma 


Use ol Folklore & 
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and the reader has to be warned not to take the forme from these illustra- 
tions. Some advocate editing the proverbs by replacing the irregular by 
standard forms of words. Inscriptions which are being published 
in large numbers day by day, are of great use in ascertaining 
older forms and meanings of words. Their special value col- 
in their coming to us in the very form in which they first cit,. 
into existence and in not having been edited as books have been by 
generations of ignorant and perverse scribes. But some eort of editing 
by the compiler of the dictionary would be necessary even here, Some 
words appear in different forms indifferent inscriptions. Some of these 
variations may be due to dialectal differences and some to the influence 
of the laws of phonetic change but not a few are also due to:!the idiosyn- 
crosies or ignorance of the engravers and all these causes will have to be 
carefully investigated and the variations due to the last cause eliminated. 


While considerations of scholarship urge the editor to amplify illust- 
rations, those of economy of space pull him the other 
position oi the editor in having 
constantly to choose between these two alternatives, 
is by no means enviable. Even apart from these consideration, great 
indeed must be the fortune of the editor who can escape from the double 
accusation of being extravagant and parsimonious at the same time in the 
matter of giving illustrations. But why should the maker of a dictionary 
be exempt from the operation of fate any mere than other persons ? 


Derivations of the tatsama words are out of the question. Giving 
^ accurate meanings is as much as a Dravidian 

Dictionary can and ought to attempt to do. Those 
who wish to know more of these words must refer to a standard 
dictionary of the Sanskrit language. The same must be said of the 
foreign words which are admitted into the dictionary. 


The case of the tadbhava and deiya words is, of course, quite 
different. It must be the aim of the dictionary to investigate and give 
the etymologies of these words. This can be done in several oases, but 
I am afraid it is impraotiable in many cases in the present state of re- 
search in the field of Dravidian and Prakrt Philology. In such cases the 
editor must be content with giving what seems to him to be the cognate 
forms in allied languages rather than attempt at guessing and mislead 
future investigators. 

Among the worries of the compiler of a dictionary must be men- 
tioned that which is due to the impatience of the public. When it is known 
that a work of this kind is undertaken especially by a public body there 
is a tendency on the part of the public to expect the publication of tho 
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work almost at onoa. It is not their basiness to enqaire what amount of 
patient and tedious research dictionary making involves and how much 
time that takes. They fail to see that a dictionary which pretends to any 
degree of scholarship cannot be comniled as examination papers are 
answered with the eye constantly on the clock. Murry took more than 
forty years and did not live to see the last volume printed and most of the 
collection work was done before be entered on the editorial function. 

An Editor who wants to do justice to himself can only go on 
doing his best refusing to be stampeded by popular impatience. 



THJE EPOCH OF KUNA PANDYA. TIRUJNANASAMBANDHAR 
AND TIRD MANGHAYALYAR. 

BY 

Db. R. SHAMA SASTRI. B.A., MYSORE. 

Ku^apaadya or Kubjapandya, ag heia also called, is the last of tbs 
seventy-two Kings of Madura narrated in the Halasyaaaahabmya. 
According to the tradition of both the Jainas and the Siivitesas recorded 
in their religious works, he became a Jaina when in youth and disregarded 
the Raivism of his ancestors. Both in the Rajavali Katha and the Triga- 
^thipuratanacarita of Karnataka Kavioakravarti, Kubjapandya is stated 
to have married Mangayakkarasi or Mangarasi, the daughter of Vikrama 
Cola, a King of Che Cola territory. She was a boro Saivifce and was 
pained to see her husband a Jaina. His minister was* known as 
Kulapakga. He was also a Saivite. Both the queen and the minister 
were very anxious to reconvert Kubja to Saivism, if possible. They waited • 
for an opportunity which to their hearts’ content, offered itself to them. 
Kubja had an attack of a severe type of fever and no medicine could cure 
him. Resort was taken to charms and spells which the Jaina ascetics at 
his Court could make use of. The saintly Jaina scholars such as Jinasena. 
Nayasena, Srutakirti, Visalakirti, Budhacandra, Suvratakirti and others 
attempted to cure the King of his burning fever.* When the Jaina 
charms and spells failed to effect a cure, the well-known Saiva saints, 
such as Vagisa, Haradattaoarya, Tirujnana-sambandhar were called in 
and fortunately for Saivism, their spoils had the desired effect. The King 
was accordingly reclaimed to Saivism and was given the name of Sundaia- 
Papdya. 

It is also stated in the Rajavali Katha that prompted by Bhattaka- 
lanka, Sala, the founder of the Hoysala Kingdom in Mysore, invaded 
Madura and having destroyed Kupapandya ruled over Mysore, as a 
feudatory of the Calukyas of Badami. 

The mention of the name of Jinasena among the Jaina saints who 
tried their charms in curing Kubjapandya of his fever is an important aid 
in settling the chronology of that King and his contemporaries, Vagisa, 
'Tirajnana-sambandhar. Tirumanghayalvar, and a host of other scholars 
of the time. Speaking of tlya time of the writing of his Brhaddbarivamsa* 
Parana, Jinasena says at the conclusion of that work as follows : — 

When seven centuries increased by five in the Saka era have elapsed, 
when Indrayudha, son of Krspa, was ruling in the north, Sri Vallab^a in 

* Trisasthiparatana oarita, Chaptac S3, Vene 63. dwacabasya under Vagisa and 
VFiamatha'oarifca, ^ivabhaktimab&tmya, Bkandapnrana. 
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tihe Soabh, when Vatsaraja, the King of the Avanti country was ruling in 
the east, and when Jayavaraha, King of the Surasenas was reigning in the 
west, this Vamsa of the Haris was composed in Vardhamauapura.”* 

From this verse it is clear that Jinaeena completed his Harivamsa 
in A.D. 783. It may be presumed that he was then about 40 or 50 years 
old. It follows therefore that Kubjapandya lived in the same century. 

(2) Another tradition which tends to confirm the above date is the 
statement made in the Edijavalikatha that Jioasena, Gunabhadra and 
Govinda, the teacher of Sankaracarya, were contemporaries. The author of 
the Eajavaiikatba goes so far as to say that Gunabhadra was the student of 
Jioasena, and that Govinda studied under Gunabhadra (Page 215) * and 
that they were all scholars at the court of King Bhoja whom he takes to 
be the Bhoia of Dhara. The last statement is evidently opposed to 
Jina 80 na’a*owo statement that he completed his Harivamsa in Saka 705. 
whereas Bhoja of Dhara lived so late as the 11th century A.D. It is more 
than probable that the author of the Eajavalikatha mistook the 
Gupta King, Bhoja of Kaoyakubja, son of Dunduka, grandson of 
Ama, and great-grand-son of Yasovarma (A.D. 690) for Bhoja of Dbftra. 
According to Prabhavikacariba (pp. 128'180) Bappabhatti, Govinda and 
Nannayasuri were all contemporaries and that after the death of 
Bappabhatti in A.D. 839, Govinda was invited by Bhoja to stay in his ' 
Court. Bappabhatti wa8\tated to have been born in Samvab 800 corres- 
ponding to A.D. 744 and to have lived for 95 years. His date of birth is 
given in the Prabhavakacarita asVikrama vSamvat 800 Bhadrapada (Su) 

3 Ravivaraand Ilastanakgatra, which exactly corresponds to Sunday the 
285h July 743 on which day the constellation Hasta was current after 3 
hours and 14 minutes in the after noon, 

The date of his death Vikrama 895 Sravana 8 with Svati corresponds 
to Thursday the 4tb July on which dav there was the constellation Svati. 
Referring to Govinda and Nannayauri BappabhaUi is stated to have said 
that in respect of learning he (Bappabhatti) could not approach even as 
much as the weight of a dust particle of their feet. As be is also stated 
to have spoken of the learning of Vakpatiraja, the author of Gaudabandha 
and Madramahi-Vijaya, that " irrespective of caste and creed, men of merit 
should every where be respected.” It is more than probable that Govinda 
and Nannayasuri, though students of Siddbasena, a Jaina teaober under 
whom Bappabhatti also learnt, were not Jainae. 


* HastimalU. sdei of Bfaatiacaka Govinda, and author of Vikranta Kaurava and 
other three dramas, says in the Kaviprasseti at the end of Vikranta Kaurava that 
Gunabhadra was the pupil of Jiaasena and that among the sucoeasive disoiples of 
’ Gunabhadrai Govinda was one. This later Govinda is evidently quite different from 
Govinda who was oontemporiry to Bappabhatti and Jioasena. 
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From this it is clear thafc fche date given to Bappabhatfci and Govinda 
is quite in harmony with the date of Jinasena. The statement made in the 
Rajavalikatjha that Jinasena, Ganabhadra and Govinda were oontempo- 
rariqs is also corroborated by the Prabhavakaoarita. 

(3) This epoch of Govinda, the teacher of Bs^hkaracarya, 
harmony with the dates of Baukara’a birth and death given in 
brahmananda’s Buikaravijaya. In verses 11 and 23 he says that 

" Nidhinagehhavahnyabde vihhave Sm'ikar odayah, 

Kalattj tu Sdlivdhasya Sakhendu’^iitmaptaka. 

Kalyabde hhitdrgdiikdgni savimite Sankaro gunih, 

Sdlivdha ^ ike tvaksi-sindhu-sapia-mite hhyagdt. 

In (Kali) (9, 8, 8, 3 — 3889), Yibhava, Bahkara was born, corres- 
ponding to Saka 710, InKali 1,2,9,3 = 3921 corresponding to Baka 742 
Sankara passed away. 

(4) This epoch is also more or less, in harmony with thfft arrived at, 
for Sankara by Mr. Lewis Rice by totalling the years assigned to the series 
of Gurus that succeeded Baiikaracarya in Srngeri. According to him, 
Sankara lived between 745 767 A.D. 

(5) Another evidence in support of the correctness of the above epoch 
is the statement made in the Rajavalikatba that Bnattakalahka advised 
Sala, orHoysala, the founder of Hoysala dynasty in Halebidin Mysore, to 
invade the territory of Kunapandya and arrest the growth of Saivism in 
Madura under that Saivite’s rule. According to Wilson, Akalahka confuted 
the Buddhists at the court of Himasitala in Kanci in A,D. 788 and 
procured their expulsion from the South of India. The author of the 
Rajavalikatha quotes a Kanarese verse (Page 209) stating that in 
Saka 800, the cyclic year Vilambi, in the month of Caitra (March) 
tenth lunar day of the white fortnight. Thursday, Pugya constella- 
tion, Kautuka drtiyoga, and Girijakarana, Bhattakalauka taught a 
Mantra to Hoysala for success in his undertakings. The date referred 
to in the verse corresponds to Saturday 7th March A.D. 879 
on which day the constellation Yoga and Kararii with the exception 
of the weekday exactly coincide with the Tithi, as stated in the verse. 
Evidently the date is not a contemporary record, but a later fabrication 
made on the strength of tradition. This traditional epoch of Bhafcta- 
kalahka is not, however, far from his true epoch ; for Jinasena the author 
of Harivarhsa speaks of him in one of his verses as follows : — 

“ The merits of Bbatt^kalahka, S^-ipala, and Patrakaaari (Vidyananda) 
prove when kept at heart a necklace of pearls.” 1 

From this it follows that Bhat^kalanka was almost a contemporary 
of Jinasena,. If the tradition that Bhattakalauka was the teacher of 
1, Mabaparana Parva I, 53. 


39 
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Sala or Hoyasafa is aooepted, then there must be an interval of about 150 
or 160 years between SaU, the founder of Hoysala feudatory State, and 
Nrpa Kama and Vinayaditya, who were independent of the Calukyas. 

Also there is attributed to Bhattakalanka a verse in which be 
addresses Dantidurga, the Ragtrakuta King (A.D, 753 — 775) as Siihasa 
tunga and says as follows : — 

Oh, Sahasatuhga ! just as Kings, as victorious in war and as famous 
for generosity as you, are rare, so scbolars as famous for their poetical 
skill and vast erudition as myself are very rare. This verse is taken to 
settle the date of BhaUakalaiika. From this it follows that Kfinaprindya 
lived in the 8 th century A.D 

( 6 ) An additional proof is also found in the contemporaneity of 
Haradattacarya to Kunapanclya. In the Skandopapurana treating of the 
63 Saiva Saints Haradattacarya is stated to have accompanied Vagisa and 
Tirujnanasambandhar in their journey to Madura to reclaim Kunapandya 
to Saivism. There can be no doubt that Haradatta mentioned in the Purana 
^0 the same as the author of tbe commentaries on the Grhya, Dharma, 
and Paribhaga Sutras of Apastamba and also of the Grammatical work 
called Padamanjari and of Tatvaprakasika known also as Siutisuktimala, 
a work treating of the superiority of Siva to other gods. This work is 
commented upon by Sivalingabbupa, a Pandya King, probably the 
successor of Kupapapdya. In this work and also in the commentary 
Haradatta is spoken of as having been favoured with a dose of Parvati’a 
breast-milk which is believed to have made him a depository of all learning 
at an early age. The Skandopapurana also refers to this incident as the 
cause of his wide learning. There is also an anonymous biography of 
Haradatta ealled Haradattopakhyana, in which the learned Saivite, a 
disciple of Sudarsanaoarya is said to have been the teacher of the Pandya 
King Sivalinga. Sudarsana is also known to be a commentator on the 
Dharma and Grhya sutras of Apastamba. In the Haradattopakhyana, 
the date of Haradatta's death is given as follows ; — 

In Kali years four thousand leas by twenty-one, in the cyclic year 
Vilambi, in the month of Pugya, the lifth lunar day of the bright half, on 
Thursday, Haradatta with Sudarsana passed to Heaven, as seen by the 
inhabitants of the village Kamsa on the Northern bank of the Kaveri. 
This date corresponds to Tuesday the 2nd December, 878, which wag 
Vilambi. It is Tuesday but not Thursday, as. stated in the verse. If the 
statement of the Skandopapapurapa that Haradatta accompanied 
Tiruinauasambandhar to Madura be true, it would follow that he was 
then at least twenty-five years old. If so. it is hard to believe that being 
horn in the last quarter of the 8 th century he lived for 78 years in 
the 9th century. 
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This absurdity coupled with the error in the citation of the week- 
day of the Tithi shows that the date is a later fabrication. Nevertheless 
it may be asserted on the strength of the synchronism of Haradatta with 
Kup,apandya. as mentioned in the Skandopapurana that the centy^v 
assigned to him is not wide of the mark. 

Thus it is clear that Kunapandya of Madura lived partly ii) 
second half of the 8th century and partly in the first quarter of the Ikts 
century when oalebrated Saiva Saints and Snholars such as Vagisa, 
Tirujnanasambandhar, Haradatta, Govinda, Saukaracarya and others 
together with Tirumanghayalvar and other Vaifjnava saints were 
engaged in reviving Saivism and Vaignavism in Southern India. That 
Tirumanghayalvar was contemporary to Tiruinanasambandhar is 
clearly stated in the Divyasurioarita (XV, 89 93, Page, 1041 and also 
in Guruparamparaprabhava (Page 134, Kanci Ed). 

In the Divyaeuricarita Chapter V, 44 76 and Chapter XII, 2, it is 

stated that Vallabhadeva was the King of Madura when Vaignava saints, 
such as Bhattanafchasuri, Bhaktaughrirenusuri, Uraiyur Naooiyar, 
Prananatha,Parakala (Tirumanghayalvar) Vispucitta and others flourished* 
in the land round Sriraiigam. It may be presumed that this Vallabhadeva 
was no other than Srivallabha who, according to Jinasena’s statement 
quoted above, was ruling over the South in Saka 705. It is probable that 
Vallabha’s capital was Kanci and that, being the feudal lord of Kupa* 
Pandya of Madura, he is described in the Divyasurioarita as the King of 
Madura. 




THE DATE OF i^ILAPPADIKlRAM 

BY 

PANDIT K. M. SUBRADMANYA PILLAL 

Silappadikaram is one of the ancient clasRios composod by 
Tlangovadikal, the brother of the great Cera King Seukuttavan. The 
author has divided the work into three parts i.e., (1) The story related 
to Puhar, (Kavirippumpafctinam) the Cola capital, (2) to Madura, the 
Pandiyan capital and (3) to Vanci, the Gera capital, The whole story is 
very natural and has not even a single exaggeration, because the author 
was a great saint who was an eye-witness to the back-po(tion of the 
story and heard the other parts from reliable great personages such as 
Sathanar, Madalan and oubers who were also eye-witnesses. The 
incidents mentioned in the classics are very clear so that the way to* 
determine their dates becomes easy. 

At Kavirippumpatifcinam, the Indra festival began in the month of 
Oittirainaksatra.'‘w,^,^6tDi^<^^4,^«o^.siF 

V. 64-65). The festival lasted for twenty-eight days. ** 

Manimekalai 1-8. And Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary to Silappadi- 
karam). On the 29th day the sea-bath took place. Kovalan, the hero 
of the poem, went to the sea-shore with Madavi, a dancing girl. On 
account of some misunderstandings. Kovalan left her alone in the evening 
and reached his house in the night where his wife Kannaki, the heroine 
of the poem, received him with much pleasure. Kovalan felt very sorry 
for his misconduct and poverty, since he bad lost all bis property when 
he was with Madavi. He took his wife with him the very night and 
departed from the city just before dawn. That was the fourteenth night 
after New-Moon and the moon set a little before dawn. 

6ViTek<s^(sQ^uj/r (SoysussifypiuirLB^^ 
lEost eQ^LLLQesr QeusiijrLD^SfEJSS 

,3B0o)L^i6iriL£iB(^eo — Qe^u, X. 1-3, 

Kovalan reached Madura with his wife, left her in the house of 
Madari, a shepherdess who lived outside the town, and went into the town 
to sell one of his wife’s anklets. The then Paridiya King was the 
great Nedunoelian. One of his wife’s anklets was stolen by a 
goldsmith who misrepresented to the King that Kovalan with the a»klet 
was the thief of the stolen anklet, in order to save himself. The King 
believed the words of the goldsmith. Accordingly Kovalan was slain by 
the persons sent by the Papdiyan. 
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IleariDg this news Kaopaki hurried into the town with the other 
anklet in her hand and eaw her huehand in the evening. 

L/fia3rL-./r^00^ Lfpi^Q^irn Lcir&^euirtLJ^i 
semL^frerrsiiek pofSssr^ 

&^u. XIX. G7-3 . 


Ab that time the sun set, and it was twilight. 

uMnt^QtLp 

Q^^Qeufirs^ir a-Q^AQ^Q^/aa^Qinresr 

Q^u. XIX. 

iu(r0L8ek LO0Rwa)/r^ u9i^(ii^jpfpLS(oiU6k(LpssT XIX. 43. 

She hurried at once to the palaoe and proved to NedoBoelian his 
great fault. Knowing that he had committed a great sin, the Fandiyan 
fell down at once from his throne and breathed bis last. Then Kanuaki 
•came round the city thrice and set tire to it. It was about two hours 
after sunset. That was in the month of Adi. Friday, the eighth tithi 
after Full* Moon, and krttikd, 

(ouifl0LLu<isp 

Qfir (^lLl^pplLi^lS i^irek jpi 
Qskieirsifleufr irp^ ^^QstrStusiknsm 
sij6S)ir<F/r ear LD^«n /r (3(0 /r i—£r <9r(o a; ®jr)/ til ' 

9e\)u, XXIII. 133*136. 

This is the most important data to decide the date of the burning of 
Madura. In this data krttikd is known by the words “ 

But the old commentator has written the meaning for this as krttikd 
bharani. From this statement we have to conclude that krttikd must 
have come after bharani and that too at the very same time when 
Kapriaki set fire to Madura. Calculating from 100 B, C. bo 400 A. D, we 
can find that only 144 A. D. satisfies all the conditions mentioned. 
From this we can also give the dates for the other incidents. 

In 144 A.D. the Indra festival began in the month of Cibtirai 21st, 
Friday, Nak^atra Cittirai and the fourteenth tithi after New-Moon. Till 
Vaik^i 17th Thursday the festival lasted, and came to an end on the 
18tb of Vaikaai. On the 19th Vaikasi, Saturday, Kbvalan left Madavi 
and went to his bouse. On that very same night just before dawn he 
left Puhar with his wife. That night was the 14th night after New-Moon. 
In t^at year on the 25th of Adi it was Friday, the eighth tithi in the 
dark fortnight and bharani and krttikd met two hours after sunset. And 
it was at that time Kappaki set fire to Madura. In the month of Avapi 
4th Thursday, the fourteenth day after the burning of Madura 
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Qiueo^ CoP^m/D iSsh ” Qeou, XXIII. 193) Ka9?iaki, 
mounted the top o( Neduvelkunram and went to the Indraloka with 
her 'husband on a oelestial oar. Hearing this news from the vedars who 
were eye-witnesses to the scene Geran Sehkjttuvan built a temph^ ^ • 
Kannaki in bis capital city, Vanoi, and deified her in the stone brou/ t 
by him from the Himalayas. We shall carefully consider here 
Seiikuttuvan’s journey and return since it is very important. 

Sehkuttuvan as soon as ho decided to instal Kanpaki, started 
with a large army, reached the northern bank of the Ganges, won a great 
victory over the Aryan Kings Kanaka and Vijaya, sent his general to the 
Himalayas to bring the stone for Kannaki’s image, crossed the river and 
was on its southern bank. As soon as the stone was brought it was 
bathed in the holy waters of the Ganges. On that day the King saw the 
crescent moon. It was the third tithi in the bright-fortnight.. The palace- 
astrologer said to the King that 32 months have passed since they started 
from Vanci. 

• 

“ €74ar(^6ar0 ld^uuim liimBdJjpur) 9€^)u. XXVII. 149. 

So he must have also started from Vanoi on the third tithi in the 
bright-fortnight. Now let us see the details of his journey till the close 
of the 32Dd month. 

Since it is known that Behkuttuvan did not make any delay at 
Vanoi he should have started on the 26th day Monday the third tithi in 
the bright fortnight after Kannaki went to Indraloka. That was the 
29th of Avapi in 144 A. D. He reached the Nilgiris and halted there to 
receive the presents sent by other kings. The Kohgapars and the 
Karnatars came in the summer and the Ku^agars in the winter. 
Silappadikaram 26, Q&ail. (85 — 175); He left the Nilgiris in 

the beginning of the winter season x,e,t in the month of Avani. It was 
then one year since he left Vanoi. 

He crossed the Ganges with the help of the boats made ready 
by the hundred Kappars who were friendly with him, and defeated 
Kanaka and Vijaya in seven hours. But it is known that he was waiting 
there in his camp awaiting the arrival of, and an opportunity to attack 
the enemy. 

US6>^ULieOUDLfS(^UU(r^€IDptlS(^IB^^* &6\)U. XXVI. 180. 

So about one month must have been spent in that matter. Then his 
general should have taken two months to go to the Himalayas and bring 
the stone to the Ganges. So the journey from the Nilgiris to the Ganges 
lasted for 17 months [32— (12 + 1+2)] . The way from Vanoi ho the 
Nilgiris is 1* of the way from the Nilgiris to the Ganges. So it will take 
about 3J months to reach the Nilgiris from Vanoi. On the whole 
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Senkufcfeuvan’s journey from Vanoi to the Ganges lasted for 20 1 months 
(17 + 34,) And also 204 months were spent for his return journey. He 
had halted in the Nilgiria for 84 months (12 — 34). 

Senkutfcuvan returned to Vanoi on the 53rd month (32 + 20-!). The 
installation of Kappaki took place soon after i.e., within a month or two. 
That is to say on the eighth month after the lapse of four years from the 
burning of Madura, Kapnaki was deified. It was the month of Panguni, 
in 149 A.D. At that time Gayabahu, the King of Ceylon, was also 
present there and worshipped her. 

(^^60iB9Dsdsujsurr(^ Qen.i^^j^ ” ^&)u, XXX. 160. 

According to Dipavamsa, the oldest of the Ceylon Chronicles, 
Gayabahu reigned from the GlGnd till the 664th year after the Buddha 

Nirvapa. Now we have to see when the Nirvana was. 

• 

In the life of Buddha the following astronomical facts are known : — 
(l) Buddha was born on Friday Full-Moon in Vaikasi in 68th year of 
Isanasaka. (2) In Isanasaka 96 in Vaikasi on Friday Full-Moon he went 
to the forest. (3) In Isanasaka 103 in Vaikasi on Wednesday Full-Moon 
he attained jndnam. (4) In Isanasaka 107 in Adi on Saturday Full- 
Moon his father died at sunrise. (5) In Isanasaka 148 in Vaikasi on 
Tuesday FuU-Moon he attained Nirvana. All these dates are satisfied 
only if we take 493 B.C. to be the date of the Buddha Nirvana. From 
this we find that Isanasaka began in 641 B.C. This date for the Nirvana 
is supported by the following facts : — 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles, Asoka’s alhi^ekam was 218 years 
after the Nirvapa. It was in 275 B.C. (493 — 218). Ho actually came 
to the throne in 278 B.C., i.c., four years before his abhi^ekam. Before 
him, Bindusara reigned from 302 to 278 B.C. Before him Candragupta 
reigned from 325 — 302 B.C., that is to say, he came to the throne 168 
years (218 — 50j after Buddha Nirvana. The date of his accession 
325 B.C. is correct according to history; therefore, Buddha Nirvapa is 
(325+168) 493 B.C. So Gayabahu’s reign was for 22 years from 148 
A.D. to 170 A.D. [{641 to 663) —493]. He had ascended the throne in 
148 and was present at Vanci in 149 A.D. 

Gayabahu’s grandfather Vasaba had improved agriculture and made 
the lands very fertile by digging many canals (Dipavamsa Chap. 22 and 
Mahavamaa Chap. 35). Vasaba’a contemporaiy King Karikala Cola had 
done the same thing in his country. For want of coolies to work in the 
canals he had invaded Ceylon and taken many of its inhabitants, as 
captives. This fact is found in the Mabavamsa (in Tamil). Gayabahu’s 
father Vankanaaikatissa had reigned only for three years (Dipavamsa 
Chap. 22, 12, 27 ; Mahavamsa Chap. 35, 112). Gayabahu took 
vengeance and invaded the Cola country as soon as he came to the throne 
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and during that time visited also Vanoi and worshipped Kanpaki. These 
facts are also supported by the foot-note in page 117 of the Manual of 
the administration of the Madras Presidency. Therein we find the 
following: “In A.D. 110 the Colas again invaded Ceylon and can' 
away 12,000 Singhalese prisoners. In 113 this outrage was avenged 
Gayabahu, King of Ceylon, who invaded the Cola Kingdom and brouga:. 
back not only the rescued Singhalese captives, bub also a large number of 
prisoners 

Thus we conclude that the burning of Madura was in 144 A. D. and 
the installation of Kannaki was in 149 A. D. I have laid these facts and 
inferences befoie the public in the hope of being enlightened by the 
research scholars. 
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VI.— Archaelogy, Epigraphy Numismatics, 
Music and Indian Art. 




MEMORIAL STONES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

BY 

Mr. G. V. ACHAPvYA, BOMBAY. 

L Bombay Presidency, as it extends over a large area on the w 
of India, affords ample opportunities for a sort of comparative study of 
the different features of one and the same praotioa and observance. 

i - Though the main underlying idea may be the same, still there 
may i)ean appreciable difference in details indifferent provinces due pro- 
bably to the different manners and customs prevailing in them. Such like 
comparisons and contrasts from the antiquarian, anthropological and 
architectural standpoint-of-view will be beneficial to students and 
scholars in the respective branches. 

d. In this paper it is intended to deal with Hindu memoyal stones 
found in all parts of the Bombay Presidency. The subjeot may be made 
still wider by treating such stones in the whole of India but I leave that 
for some future occasion or for some other enthusiastic scholar to take up. 

4. Before I proceed further I think it better to qualify this attempt 
of mine and declare that as I have not till now the good fortune to go to 
the extreme north and the south of the Presidency, I have to depend 
either upon the books on the subject or upon the scanty information which 
I received from persons with whom I corresponded for this purpose. This 
is just to save me from an attack of not being thoroughly exhaustive. 

5. No man is perfect and in fresh fields like this no man should lay 
claim to such perfection. I shall be really thankful to persons who would 
do me the favour of supplying fresh information on the subjeot and thank- 
fully acknowledge the same when I shall have the occasion to make use 
of it at any second similiar attempt at this subjeot. Memorial stones are 
stones with or without inscriptions erected by the relatives or other inter- 
ested persons of the deceased with a view to commemorate the death or 
the incidents that lead to it. 

G. Hero- worship is found in all nations at all ages and stages of 
civilization. In course of time it develops into different tangible and 
material attempts at inventing cheapest, simplest and yet the most perma- 
nent mode of recording the heroic deeds of the hero with a view primarily 
to honour him but at the same time to leave consciously or unconsciously 
some history of the lives of great and ideal men for the succeeding genera- 
tions to follow. Love, regard and appreciation of the relations, friends and 
admirers of the deceased could not invent anything cheaper and simpler than 
these memorial stones and that accounts for the presence throughout the 
presidency of stones of all shapes, and forms to suit all individual oases. 
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7. There is always a good word for the dead with the exception of a 
few hopelessly depraved and degraded, and the generosity and sympathy 
of an Indian mind hods out or rather hunts out some salient points in 
the life of every dead man and tries to make most of them. Thus the 
honour and distinotion reserved for the select and deserving few came to 
be lavished indiscriminately on all, great and small, good and bad. 


For whom ereotod. 


8. A sati who sacrifices herself on the funeral pile of her husband has 
every right to this sort of honour ; and the inhabitants 
of the village or the locality where the -memorial 

stone is found, always refer to it with a sort of pride. Similarly a religious 
parson who has courted death either by some austerities or by fasting 
rightly deserves this honour from the people of the place. A chief or a 
leader plays an important part in the history of the village or the district 
and naturally he is honoured with this sort of distinction. Besides, a 
person who has sacrificed his life for the sake of the village people by 
responding to some call of duty at the time of danger to the village, has a 
just claim to this - sort of honour and appreciation. Petty warfare 
between neighbouring villages were very frequent and a hot exchange of 
words would easily lead to a free fight and bloodshed. 

9. Memorial stones were thus appropriately raised for types of 
persons detailed above but later on the line of demarcation between 
persons and persons became fainter and fainter and distinctions being 
odious such stones were erected for one and all without discretion or 
distinction. 


PlaoeB where 
erected. 


10. In the majority of oases these stones are being erected near the 
cemetry and the burning ghats. They are also 
erected on elevated and prominent places round about 
the villages. At times some solitary stones are also 
found in fields or some such places when they refer to some local inci- 
dents which might have occurred on the spot. Thus on battle-fields one 
can notice such stones by dozens. Such stones are also seen near temples 
though they have hardly any connection with the temples proper. As a 
rule, religious mendicants of all sorts are staying round about big temples 
and they are thus honoured after death usually by their devotees or the 
followers. 


11. These stones are out out from the hardest possible stone avail- 
able in different provinoeg. In Sind and such other 
places where such pieces are nob locally available only 
those who can afford, send for them from Rajputana 
and neighbouring places while others either use bricks or go without them. 
Tbiu accounts for the scarcity of such stones in the Northern part of the 
Presidency. 
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12. The pieces cub out are reotangalar ab the base and the bwo sides 
come nearer and meeb ab dififerenb angles at the top. As a rule they are 
4 to 5 feet in height, 18 to 21 inches in breadth and 6 to 9 inches in 
thickofijss but I have noticed several of abnormal sizes measuring abou*' 
7 ft. ill height and 4 ft, in breadth. The biggest in the Prince of 
Museum of Western India measures 6'-6" by 3'*1." 

13. It is the fashion to leave these stones by themselves defying the 
inclemencies of weather. About a foot at the base they have buried in the 
ground to keep them standing. Stones recording the death of ruling chiefs 
or other big personages are usually plaoed on a low platform and provided 
with a covering in the form of a chatri (U mbrella resting on four or more 
pillars). 

14. Ninety per cent of these stones are inscribed and in such insori- 

„ bed stones about k portion from the top is reserved 

Representation , . . , 

on them. for representations of different types. These represen- 
tations vary according to the incidents w*hioh they 
attempt to commemorate. 

lo. A Saiz -stone has either a complete female figure or more 
commonly only the hand of the Sail on it. A hero’s stone has on it the 
representation of a mounted warrior in fighting attitude with various 
weapons (usually a sword or a shield) in bis band. He is either by 
himself or in the act of fighting with his opponent. 

16. Representations on South Indian Stone are more beautiful and 
vivid in architectural designs. The whole height of the stones is divided 
into several compartments or sections and the incident intended to be 
commemorated is carved out with full details in several sections one 
after the other beginning from the bottom. In the lowest section there is 
usually the representation of a cattle raid. India is an agricultural coun- 
try and in the absence of up-to-date implements of agriculture which are 
beyond the means and oapacities of uneducated class of agriculturists, 
cattle forms the prime factor of the activities of these people. Driving 
away the cattle of the neighbouring village is thus the surest way of 
challenging and offending the people of that village and such an action is 
sure to result in bloodshed. In tbe compartment next to that there is a 
scene of a free fight and the hero slain in tbe action is carried away to 
heaven where he is figured as worshipping God in some form or 
other. 

17. Sun and Moon, Orb of the sun and the digit of tbe moon are 
each invariably found towards tbe top on either side. These are invoked 
with a view to perpetuate the existence of these stones. They are 
expected to last as long as the sun and moon will endure. 

18. Gow and Calf, In some of them are noticed a cow and a dalf 
|)robably sculptured with a view to give sanctity to the stones. Cow is 
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most saored to Hindus and the man who disturbs the stone brings upon 
him the sin oi cow-killing. On one which is in the Prince of Wales 
Museum there is the figure of a small mortar one of the paraphernalia of 
an opium eater to show that the hero was addicted to opium. 

19. With the exception of soma South Indian Stones they are as 

a rule inscribed. The lower H or ?? of the stone is 
nsor.ption.. generally set apart for inscription. 

20. On South Indian Stones, with scenes in several compartments 
the inscription is found usually on the belts separating the several scenes. 
There are two such inscribed stones in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
one from Dharwar and the other from Belgaum. The style of the ins- 
cription is neither figurative nor elaborate. They open oat with the date 
in different eras according to provinces. Those in the Northern half are 
dated in the Vikrama Era while those in the southern are dated in the 
Saka Era. Then follows the name of the ruling chief or the fuedal chief- 
tain and towards the end comes the narration of the incidents to which 
the hero fell a victim. There are at the end a stanza or two, imprecatory 
in nature, to secure the stone from any future disturbance. Over and 
above the imprecatory stanzas there is at times the expression of an ass 
curse. Eeligious sentiments are always associated with them and it is 
the practice for people who believe themselves to have descended from the 
hero to offer red lead, incense and cocoanuts once every year usually on 
the hero's death-date. Bed lead is usually applied to representations at 
the top but at times it is applied over the inscribed portion by ignorant 
and blindly religious descendants without any consciousness of the 
disservice they are thus doing to the stones. 

These stones play an important part also in the history in general, 
and chronology in particular, of India. In support of this statement I 
give below short summaries of two nortb-Bombay and three south-Bombay 
inscriptions on such stones. 

(1) Saii-Memorial Stone in the chatri of Kao Bharmalji 1 at 
Bhui (Cutch). 

Bai Sri Lilavati, the daughter of Rao Mandalik of Junagad became 
a salt (ascended the funeral pile of her husband) at the time of the death 
of Rao Sri Bharmalji, the son of Rao Sri Khengarji, at Bhuj (capital of 
Outch) on Thursday of the dark half of the month of Pauga in the year 
IfiRS of the Vikrama Era=I632 A.D. 

(2) Memorial stone in the chatri of Pragji at Bhuj. 

Rao Sri Pragmalji, son of Rao Sri Raidhanji, died on the eighth 

day of the bright half of the month of Pauga in the SMivahana 

year 1637 and the Vikrama Samvat 1772. 

(3) An Old Kanarese inscription at Kotur in Parasgad taluka of 
Belgaum district. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX, 1891, p. 69, 
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This desoribas how a saiva ascetic named Sambu f.a., Sambhu 
performed the ceremony of walking through the fire and then stood in it 
till ha was burnt to death. It mentions a Calukya prince named Para- 
hitai^ja. It is not dated but can be referred on palaeographic groiindip 
to about the 9th century A.D. 

(4) Hatti Mattur inscription of the time of Krgna I. 

Epigraphies Indioa, Vol. VI, No. 16, p. 160. The inscription refers 
itself to the reign of a king Akalavar^a who because of the locality to 
which the record belongs and of the standard of the characters, is to be 
indentified with the Ragtraku^ king Akalavarga Rubhatuhga Krg^a I. The 
object is to record the death in some local affray of two heroes named 
Dasamma and Ereya. The second is not dated but it is to be placed 
after A.D. 751 (data for Danti Durga predecessor of Krgna I) and before 
A.D. 783*84 which we have for his successor. We may place it roughly 
about A.D. 765. 


Translation. 

Hail while the Bhatara the glorious Akalavarga (Ergna I) was* 
reigning over the earth. In the destruction of the village of Maltavur, 
Dasamma and Ereya of the villages of Surageyur, pierced (some of their 
foes) and died and ascended to heaven. These are the stones of those two 
men themselves. 

(5) Naregal inscription of the time of Dhruva. 

Naregal is the headquarters of Hangal taluka of the Dharwar district. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of a king named Dora who is 
to be identified with the Eagtrakuta king Dhruva son and successor of 
Krgna I. The object of the inscription is to commemorate the death 
on the occasion of a cattle raid, of a local hero, named Dommara Kadava, 
Kadava of the Dombas or gipsies.’' 

The record is not dated but, as we have for Dhruva the date A.D. 
783-84 it may be placed roughly about A.D. 780. 

Translation. 

Om Hail while the glorious Dora was reigning over the earth and 
while Marakkarasa was governing the Banavasi twelve thousand. In the 
fight about the cows of the thousand mahajanas of Nareyanigal Dom- 
marakadava died and ascended to heaven. 

21. Conclusion. Having thus shown the importance of the memo- 
rial stones, I finish this paper with a prayer to all touring officers to note 
and supply information about interesting stones that they come across in 
various districts, as would enable me to be thoroughly exhaustive on this 
subject when 1 take it up once more. 
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THE STYLES OP INDIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

BY 

Db. p. k. aoharya, i.e s., m a., ph.d., d.lit. 

The style is a technical and purely architectural subject. Thus it is 
not dealt with in the Puranas. Epics or other poetical works, where 
casual references to architecture and sculpture are frequently met 
with. In the Brhat-Samhita, however, as also in some epigraphi- 
oal documents, mention of the style is occasionally made.l The 
Agaraas contain c, little more detail, while in the architectural treatises 
like the Mauasara, the subject is exhaustively treated. ^ The Nagara 
Vesara and Dravida are the three broad styles distinguished. *They are 
applied to both architecture and sculpture.^ 

With reference to oars or chariots a fourth style is mentioned : this 
is called Randra which name seems to be a corrupt form of Andhra ^ ; 
further, Kalifiga is mentioned as another distinct style 5. But if the 
identification of Vesara with Telugu or Tri-Kalinga be accepted, the Andhra 
and the Kalihga would ha but two branches of the Vesara style. 

The Nagara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the 
Dravida by its hexagonal or octagonal shape, and the Vesara by its round 
shape 

1. Brhat-Bamhita, LVIII, 4 ; an inaoription on the capital of a pillar in the 
Amrteavara temple at Holal (Progrees report of Aasiatant Superintendent for Epigra- 
phy Southern Circle, 1914-15, page 90). 

2. Kamikagama, LXV, 6, 7, 12-18 eto.; Buprabhedagama, XXXI, 37, 38.39 eto. ; 
Manatara, XVlII.9i. 104; LIII, 52-54; XXI, 72-73; XXVI, 76; XLIII. 124-125* 
LII, 78, 100 ; XLIII, 124 126, eto. 

3. Manaiara, LII, 78, 100 ; LIII, 46, 47,’^ eto, 

4. Manasara, XLIII, 124, 125 eto, 

5. Progteas Report, {ibid.) page 90. 

6. i 

(Manasara, XLIII, 124>125). 

Thif) is applied to oars and ohasiots. The rules referring to buildings proper are 
given in XVIII, 92-104 , XXVI, 76; XXI, 72-73, etc. eto.; referring to sculpture proper, 
LII, 78. 100 ; LIII, 46-47, 53, 64, eto. 

art? 1 
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Like the Greoo-Roman orders on which the European styles of archi- 
tecture are mainly based, the Nagara, Veaara, and Dravida also are but 
geographical names L 

t 

Drjivida is the well known country where the Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. This tract is roughly 
bounded by the Vindhya range on the north where the Madhya-desa ends, 
Kerala or Malabar coast on the west, and Kalinga or Coromandal coast on 
the east. Thus it would imply the whole southern country. 

Vesara seams to cover the country known as Kaliuga, that is, tbo 
country along the Coromandal coast, north of Madras where the Dravida 
country begins. It would include the whole of Orissan country and a 
large part of Bengal and Bihar also. Roughly it would imply the eastern 
country. 

Nagars^is also a geographical name. It seems to imply the whole of 
Northern India from Bihar to Gujarat and from the Himalaya- to the 
Yindhya. 

The identification of Nagara with Northern India needs, however, an 
explanation. It seems to have been never before used exclusively in that 
sense. Moreover it is the name of an extensive division in Mysore, a 

J3[ i 

I II 

(Suprabhedagama, XXXI, 37-39). 

These also refer to buildings. For rules referring to sculpture, see the Kamikagama, 
LXV. 6-7. 1218 ; and the Brhat Banahita, LV1I1,4 (Kern’s edition.) 

An interesting record from Holal is the label out out on the capital of a 
finely carved pillar in the Amrtesvara temple. It is called in the insoription a Ankara 
pillar. Speaking of the sculptor who made it the record says that the Bammaja, the 
pupil of Padaja of Boge, was a Visrakarmau. i.e., the architect of the gods in this 
Kali age, the master of the sixty-four arts and soienoes, the clever builder of the sixty- 
four varieties of mansions and the architect who had invented (? discovered) the four 
types (styles) of buildings, viz, Nagara, Kalidga, Dravida, and Vesara.” 

(Progress report of the Assistant Atohicologioal Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, 1914-15, page 90). 

In another insoription (Ep. oarnat, vol. VIII, part 1,, Scrab Taluq Insoription 
No. 275. Roman text page 92, translation page 46. note 1) these styles are called 
“ Dravida, Bbuoaija and Nagara,” of which Bbumija which literally means 'grown up 
on the spot’ may refer to the Vesara style with Kalidga and Aodhra as its two bran- 
ches. ^ 

These and many other quotations will be found in the writer’s Dictionary of the 
Hindu Architecture under Nagara, 

1 The Doric is derived from the cities of Deria. The Ionic has reference to the 
Xonianp, the inhabitants of Ion. The Corinthian is originated from the oountry about 
Corinth (Vitruvius IV, I). The Tuscan has referenoe to the oountry of Tuscany, for- 
merly called Eutruria in Italy. The Compoeite is compound of Corinthian aod lonio. 
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part in Tanjoro and a number of ancient villages in the Deooan But 
it is found used more frequently as the name of villages, towns, and rivers 
in Bepgal, Bibar, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Rtijputaiaa, the 
Punjab, and Gujarat. Nagara is also the name of a portion of f’ 
Skandapurana, a sect of northern Brahmin and a script. The Skit:: 
purana, which to some scholars seems to have been named after Skantin 
gupta (455-480 A D.), the seventh emperor of the early Gupta dynasty, 
bears a part called Nagara khanda. In this part of the Skandapurana, 
it is claimed that the Nagara Brahmins are superior to all other Brahmins. 

It is held that they came over from the north and settled down in 
Gujarat at a place known as Nagaranandanapura. Erom these Nagara 
Brahmins, it is said, came the use of the Nagari alphabets which belong 
exclusively to Northern India. As a matter of fact it is most famous as 
the name of a script particularly of Northern India extending from Bihar 
on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the west, and from^the foot of 
the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya range on the south. This 
is the very tract which seems to have been covered by the Nagara style 
about the time of the Manasara. 

The southern and eastern tracts represented by the'Dravida and the 
Vesara styles can also be associated with the Tamil and theTelugu includ- 
ing the Orissan scripts. If based on scripts aid languages, these divi- 
sions, Nagara, Dravida and Vesara were existing apart from the 
arphiteotural styles. 

The expression Nagara is not certainly coined in the Maoasara. 
Nagara is a common name for the town, and Nagara is an adjective there- 
from and implies something oonnecned with a city. Madura of Southern 
India can be connected with Mathura of Northern India. In the same 
way, the Nagara-Khanda of Mysore, the part Nagara of Tanjore and the 
village Nagara of the Daooan can be accounted for. It is true that the 
borrowed names sometimes become more prominent than those of which 
they are but imitations New York of America, for instance, is much 
more prominent than the old York of old Eogland. 

The styles are indicated by terms which have already been in use as 
olass names. For the purposes of architectural generalisation the country 
is divided into three parts, Northern, Southern and Eistern, and they are 
called respectively the Nagara, Dravida and Vesara. 

This geographical basiS of the classification of the Indian architectu- 
ral styles is partly corroborated by the modern Western scholars also. 

1. See the writer's Dictionary of the Hindu Arohiteoture under Nagara. 
a. J.A.B.B.. 1896, Vol. LXV. part 1. pages 116*117, Basu’s oolleotion ofre^eren- 
oes in this Journal and many other quotations will be found under Nagara in our 
Dictionary. 
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“ So far as yefc known, we cannot point to any buildings of very 

early date, or before the sixth or seventh century, if indeed quite so early 
This is the stateoaent made by authorities like Fargusson, Burgess,, Smith 
and others. This may be referred to all parts and all styles of India. 
Cunningham has gathered together fragments of what he calls the Gupta 
style, of which, however, no single example in its entirety can be cited. 

The Dravidian temples generally consist of a square base amounted 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in which the 
image is kept. In front of this may be added a mandapam or hall, even two 
such, but they are not characteristic of the style. Over the shrine rises 
the Sikhara of pyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crown- 
ed by a small dome, either circular or polygonal in shape. Another 
special feature of these temples is the Gopurams or great gateways, placed 
in front of them at the entrances to the surroundinf? courts, and often on 
all four sides. In general design they are like the vimanas or shrines, 
but about twice as wide as deep, and very frequently far more important 
than the temples thamsplvea. Another feature is the cornices of double 
curve; in other Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight and sloping 
downwards. A.cs the contemporary northern styles are charaoterizad by 
the prevalence of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence 
of horizontal mouldings and shadows, and the towers and Gopurams are 
storeyed. Then the more important temples are surrounded by courts 
enclosing great corridors or prakaras, and pillared halls.” 

“ The square rathas were evidently models of Buddhist Viharas, and 
became the designs from which the temples proper or Vimanas of Southern 
India were for long copied ; and further, the oblong rathas, like Arjuna’s 
temple, appeared do have givjn the first form to the great gate- ways or 
Gopurams.” ^ Pierced stone windows are found at Ellora and other 
places. Regarding the Calukyan style, which covers the Hyderabad 
territory, the central Provinces, Berar, and the Marathi and a part of the 
Kanareee speaking Districts of the Bombay Presidency, it is stated tbab 
the earliest temples within this area, however, are not very clearly marked 
off from ” the Dravidian and the more northern style, some of them have 
distinctly northern spires, and others are closely altered to the southern 
style.” For instance, “ the old temple of Papanath at Pattadkar presents 
a curious combination of styles. The body of the temple is Dravidian 
but the Sikhara is a curious approximation to the form of tbe early 
northern Hindu or Indo-Aryan order, while ill details the temple shows a 
strong leaning to the Dravidian.” ” Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and Bel- 
gaum district, as well as in Berar and Maharatba Districts, sufficient) 

BurgesR, Imp. Gaz=)tteer II, pagea 171-172. Examples: temples at Madura, 
Bamesvaram, Tinaevelly, ^rifangam, Kavelupmam ; Pattadairal (Virupaksa temple) 
Elloie (rock-out Kailaaa* temple}* 
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remains exist to illustrate the various developments of the (Calukyan) 
style. 1”. 

In the Calukyan temples the corners are often made prominent b > 
inorements placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shaped, the proio. 
ing angles having equal adjacent faces lying in a oirole as in the tenij-. 
of Belur in Mysore (built about 1120 A.D.) There are other examples 
where the Sikhara did not preserve the southern storeyed form bub 
was rather stepped, forming square pyramid with breaks corresponding to 
the angles in the wall, and with a broad band answering to the larger 
face in the middle of each exposed side of the shrine " The pillars are 
markedly different from the earlier Dravidian forms ; they are massive 
richly carved, often circular and highly polished. Their capitals are 
usually spread out while middle section of the shaft is richly carved with 
mouldings in the round. They are almost always In pairs of the same 
design The richly carved and richly ornamented pierced windows 
belong specially to this (Calukyan) style as we see at Ajanta and elsewhere, 
just like the pier'^ed stone windows omployed in Dravidian temples at « 
Ellora and other places.” " The buildings were erected without mortar, 
and the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with sculp- 
ture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed with numerous 
mythological figures ; and in the later examples, the courses of the base 
were carved with the succession of animal patterns prescribed for them 
in the Silpa Sastras. This is very fully exemplified in the great temple 
of Hoysalesvara at Ilabbad ^ 

These peculiarities of the Dravidian and the Calukyan styles are 
taken from the existing temples. Most of these details are also found 
under the Dravida style of the Manasara, which, however, does not 
recognise the Calukyan style as a separate order. 

The Northern or Indo-Aryan style of architecture covers the whole 
area once occupied by Aryans “ usually designated as Hindusthan ”, to 
the north of the Tapati and Mahanadi rivers. “What is known as the 
Jain style of architecture in Western India is a development or variety of 
this Indo-Aryan order, and was used by Hindus and Jains alike all over 
Kajputana, Malwa, and Gujarat. It was employed in its most ornate 
form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on Mount Abu, and by 
both Jains and Hindus at Nagda near Udaipur. At Girnar also and 
Satrunjaya in Gujarat as well as Kbajuraho in Bundelkhand are clusters 
of temples of this order 3. ” Under this style are classified monuments 

of vary various orders and may be separated into two or more distinct 
types The Vesara of the Manasara is apparently one of these. 

1. Bacgeas, Imp. Gazatter IT, page 175. 

3. Ibid, pages 178, 179. 


a. Ibid, pages 176, 177. 
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“The shrinea and ma^dapas are sqaare, and only slightly modified 
by additions to the walls of parallel projeofeions, which in the earlier 
examples, were thin; the walls were raised on a moulded plinth {f^Uha) 
of some height, over which was a deep base iadhi^thdna), the two together 
rising, roughly, to about half the height of the walls ; over this is the 
caralleled face of the wall, usually of less proportionate height than the 
Calukyan style, and though devoted to figured sculptures in compart- 
ments, the tall thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared. Over 
this is the many-membered architrave, and cornice, above which rise the 
spire and roof. The spires follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present 
no trace of division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the 
earlier examples the summit was crowned by a large, fluted, circular block 
called amala (pure, shining) Sild, probably mistaken for Imalaka (Phy- 
lanthus Erablioal). The finial over this is of the shape of a vase, known as 
the Kalasafir Karaka,'* *' One of the most striking features of the style 
is the richly carved domes over their mandapas or porches. (Nothing can 
exceed the elaboration and delicacy of details in the sculptured vaults of 
• the temples at Abu and Nagda). These, with the diversified arrangement 
of variously placed and highly ornamented pillars supporting them, pro- 
duce a most pleasing impression of symmetry and beauty ^ 

“ The earlier examples were apparently astylar, then, like the 
southern forms, with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups of four, 
and later, especially in Western India, the larger domes or twelve pillars 
formed the central area of the halls. These mandapas in early examples 
were roofed with long, sloping slabs ; but, to provide for carved conical 
roofs inside, their outer forms represented courses of masonry, which 
were carved in temples of Kanarak, Bhuvanesvara (older) ; Ambaranath, 
Baroli, Khajuraho, Abu and Chitor (mediaeval); Nasik, Benares, Udaipur, 
Satrunjaya, etc., (recent.',) 2. 

The peculiarities of the Nagara style, excepting one or two rather 
unessential points, would correspond to these details of “ Northern or 
Indo- Aryan style The Amala or Imalaka &ild is not mentioned in 
the Manasara under this appellation ; but the murdhni i^taka (brick at 
the top) seems to serve the same purpose as the Amala &ild. The 
kalasa, dome, sikha, and sikhara are the distinguishing features of the 
style found also in the Manasara in addition to the square shape. 

" Temples at Bhuvanesvara differ vei;y markedly from those in 

the west in being almost entirely astylar-pillars having been introduced 
in later additions. They have the early form of sikhara— nearly perpendi- 
cular below, but carving near the summit ; and the crowning member has 
resewnblance to anything like the small domes on Calukyan spires.” 

1. BargesB. Imp. Qazattar 11, pages 178, 179. 2. pages 180, 191. 
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Burgess, following the olassifioation of Fergussoni has II10 

style found at Puri. Bhuvanelvara and Eanarak under the lndo*A«yaii 
or Northern style. But he has admitted that " it may be separated ioto 
a distinot order,” What is called the Vesara in the Mfinaeara seems to 
be identioal with this style. The main characteristic feature of 
style is, aooording to the Manasara. its round shape and this is clearly 
exhibited by temples and images in the Orissan countries. 
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MESSAGE PROM THE BARHUT YOTIYE LABELS. 

BY 

B. M. BARUA. M.A., (GAL.), D. LIT., (LOND.) 

The Vofeive Labels on the railing of the Barhub Sbupa are made use 
of for acknowledging the gifts or donations received from different donors* 
The receipts are legibly incised precisely on those parts for which the 
contributions were made. With the exception of the coping its remain* 
ing component parts, including the gateways or ornamented arches, are 
actually mentioned! in soma of its acknowledgments, the gateways 
invariably, and the pillars and rail-bars occasionally. The following 
examples will make the point clear ; — • 

(a) .4s written on the lower pillar of E. Gateway : — 

Within the dominion of the Suhgas the gateway has been caused to bif 
made and the workmanship in stone produced by Vatsiputra Dhanabhuti 
sou of ‘ Goiiputa Agaraju ’ (and) grandson of king Gargiputra’ Visvadeva.” 

(b) As loritten on railing -pillars and rail-bars 

“ The pillftf-gift of the Noble Master Panthaka.” 

“ The gift of Dharmagupta— a pillar.” 

“ The rail-gift of Rairakaita.” 

" The gift of Saaghila — a rail- bar.” 

The very opening words of its acknowledgments on the gateway- 
pillars indicate its location, that it was situated within the dominion of 
the SuhgHS, who came into power about the middle of the second 
century B.C., and held sway over Northern India with their capital ab 
Pataliputra or Patna. The name of King Dhanabhuti, the donor of its 
gateways has been mentioned along with those of his parents and grand- 
parents, which goes to show that the royal dynasty was in power for 
upwards of two generations. There is another acknowledgment on a rail- 
bar stating that it was a gift of Prince Vadhapala or Vrddhapala, 1 the son 
of King Dhanabhuti. Just a generation after, Dbanabhubi’s grandson, King 
Dhanabhuti II dedicated the gift of a Buddhist gateway at Mathura, ^ 
which enables us to surmise that the seat of power of this royal dynasty 
was either in Mathura or a country near about. As a matter of fact, King 
Dhauabhuti’s dedicatory inscriptions on the gateway pillars abound in the 
use of the cerebral nasal in line of the dental, which was decidedly an 
influence of the Jaina Prakrt then prevalent at Mathura. You must have 
noticed that in these inscriptions the princes of this roy al dynasfcy^bavo 

1. Barua and Sinba’a Barbut InsoEiptioDB, No* 103* 

3. OuDDiogham’s B' upa of Baibuti p. 130* 
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been disfeinguished by oertiain metronymios, the son by the queen Gargi 
and 80 forth, their mothers being called by some notable gotrae or families 
of spiritual culture and social polity tracing tbeir origin from the aqcient 
R^is. The use of such ojetrcnymios as these only provea the prevalence of 
polygamy in Hindu Society, particularly among the kings and princes 

There is no reason to doubt that our railing and the gateways owed 
their existence and reached their completion under the fostering care of 
Buddhist monks and nuns of the local Sahgharama, the traces of which 
could be found among the ruins of the Stupa 2 . The early existence of 
this monastery is evident from one of the votive inscriptions recording the 
gift of a nun of the local monastic abode : 

Avasikaya hhikhuniya ddnam. 

Buddhist teachers of this monastery must have been persons well- 
known, honoured and trusted throughout the country. We can presume 
that it is mainly by the influence of this holy body of trustees that 
several gifts in the shape of donations and materials flowed in from the four 
^quarters, from the monks and nuns, all of whom were Buddhists, the 
Buddhist laity consisting of both men and women, princes and artisans, 
other persons, as well as collective bodies of wealthy citizens and Buddhist 
ddyakas. Among the various localities of the donors, those which were 
most important and can now be identified, include Patiliputra (Patna) in 
the extreme north-east, Kausambi (Kosam) on the Yamuna in the 
extreme north, Vidisa (Besnagar or Bhilsa) and the port of Sriputra in 
the extreme west, and probably Pandya in the extreme south. Purika, 
Bhogavardhana and Nasika were evidently three important cities of the 
Andhra rulers of the Deccan to the south of the Vindhyas. It is under 
the patronage of the Andhra Kings that Buddhist Sangharamas at Nasik 
and Sanci, belonging to two or more Buddhist sects, were maintained. 
There are also places, such as Bhojakata, Asitamaea and the rest, which 
may be said to have been included in the region to the north of the 
Vindhyas. Seeing that no place of the North-Western region is 
mentioned, one must imagine that this region was under the sway of 
some rival power, unfriendly towards the Buddhist cause. We may 
perhaps understand that the political supremacy was at the time contested 
by these three rival powers, viz., the Suhgas of the north, the Andhras of 
the south, and the Baotrian Greeks or Scythian hordes of the north-west. 
From the given list of places you can form an idea of the wide extension 
of Buddhism in India. Buddhism was no IcAiger a local movement of 
the central region in the north but spread far and wide, reaching as far as 
the western coast in Bombay, and reached, after crosssing the Vindhyas, 
and crossing the Godavari, as far south as Papdya. One cannot expect 
such a stalie of things as this before the reign of Asok i. In reality one 

1. Rubier quoted la Betue Binbe, No. 1. S. Barua Bioba, No. 88. 
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must ascribe fchis wider propagation of tbe religion to the missionary 
organisation of the Buddhist emperor and the liberal state-support 
given by him to the movement. 

• 

By this time you must have followed tbe trend of tbe tale of on 
railing far enough to be able to realise that its construction with nil 
ornamental designs was after all a moat costly affair. The Budd: 
chronicles of Govlon will tell you that King Asoka bad to call upon all his 
aubjeota ineSuding tbe subordinate potentates to raise money for the 
erection of 84,000 Buddhist edifices, while the Buddhist legends of India 
go to show that, in suite of all voluntary or compulsory contributions, the 
king had to exhaust his imperial treasury for the purpose. Our railing 
itself bears an inscription recording the amount required for the simple 
purchase of Prince Jeta’s garden near Hravasti, ultimately converted into 
a Buddhist monastery. It says that tbe Buddhist banker Anathapipdika 
bad to pay to tbe owner of the park orores of gold coins in cash. We 
read in the Kathavatbu (I. 2), a Buddhist compilation of Asokan time, 
that a man who had ready money to the extent of four lakhs was eligible 
for the status of a Banker. We read in literature that hfty-four lakhs* 
of gold pieces bad to be spent in erecting the Jetavana monastery and 
celebrating a great feast lasting for nine months. Even leaving a fair 
margin for exaggerations, tbe fact stands out that the construction 
of a Buddhist edifioe such as tbe Barbut Stupa with its railing 
and gateways was not an easy affair within the reach of one 
generation, of one or two men, however rich. Now the question 
arises — by what method or methods the donations were collected The 
Votive Libels afford instances where the Buddhist dayakas of Purika 
collectively offered a donation. It cannot be supposed that all of them 
happened to visit Barbut at tbe same time. There must be some local 
agent or some one sent from Barbut to raise subscriptions. The same 
holds true of another case where we find that the citizens of a town made 
a gift 1. In this latter case one cannot suppose that all the donors were 
Buddhists. There is a third instance where we find two ladies 
of the same family and a gentleman, certainly related to them, made three 
gifts, consecutively recorded 3. AH of them bailed from Pataliputra. Prom 
the manner of description it is clear that the ladies came to the place on 
pilgrimage under the escort of the man. The rows of recesses for lights 
at the base of the Stupa bear evidence of au elaborate arrangement for 
illumination. We must, indeed, presume that fairs, festivals, illuminations 
and their religious demonstrations helped the monks to attract annually 

1. Batua Sinha, No. 119 : Karahakata-nigamisa danam, 

3. Baraa Sinha, Nob. 9, 50, 63 : 

PatiiHputa Nagasenaya Kodiyaniya danam, 

Patitiputh K Myaniya Sakatadpvdya danam. 

Pataliputd JHahidaspnaia danam. 
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a large number of pilgrima and to heighten the importance of the place 
But is it not strange that the monks and nuns, who are supposed not to 
touch money, are included among the donors ? If they had no savings of 
their own, how could they make theso contributions ? It is diffiouKi to 
surmise anything positively on this point, though the traditions of the 
time make it clear that much controversy was then going on in Buddhist 
churches about the legality of handling and hoarding money by the mem- 
bers of the Buddhist religious order 3. 

Our railing has evidence to show that by the second or first century 
B.O., the history of Buddhism had far outgrown the two earlier stages, 
namely, that represented by the career of the Master, and that by the career 
of the Apostles. That is to say, it reached the third stage marked by de- 
velopment of the churohes. Not only that. It is in a position to say that 
the Sangbaramas of the different Buddhist churohes, like the Christian 
monasteries in Europe daring the Middle Ages, became centres of religious 
education an(f polite learning. So far as India is oonoeroed, these edu- 
cational institutions were liberally supported by the people, irrespective of 
oastes and creeds, the creation of stupas, railings and gateways served 
only to create an artistic atmosphere. 

Please note the personnel of each church or Sahgbarama. It 
consisted, as appears from the list of its donors, monks, nuns, and 
dayakas. Note that the ddyakus are no mere updsahas and 
upasikds, that is, mere admirers and occasional supporters of the 
new movement. Mark that some of them have adopted or retained 
Buddhist names, e.g., Stupadasa, Bodhi, Bodhigupta, Buddharakgita, 
Dharmarak§ita, Dharmagupta, Sangharak^ita, Saiighamitra, and the 
like. See that such prefixes as Bhadanta— Gentle Sir, Arya— Noble 
Master, and Bhadanta Arya— Gentle and Noble Master have been freely 
used to denote church dignitaries: Observe that the nuns are simply 
referred to as “ Bhikkhunis ’ or“ Bhichunis,” which is not the casein all 
of the labels elsewhere. It is for you to guess if they were not accorded an 
inferior position in the particular church connected with Barhut tradition. 
Some or most of the names of monks and nuns go bo show that on being 
ordained they were given Buddhistic names replacing those given by their 
parents. This was in practice a departure from the older tradition where 
Buddha’s followers retained their quondam names, such as Rahula, 
Ananda, ^aripubra and Yangesa, though in theory it was a more logical 
carrying out of the Master’s wish to organise an ideal order ignoring the 
previous social names and ranks, bonds and ties. * It was at the same time, 
an adaptation to the old Brahmanist conception of a second birth having 
at its back a natural analogy from bird-life. Now the distinctive epithets 

1, * CuDDiDgham’a Stupa of Barhut, p. 5. 

a. Notably the Buddhist account of the Second OouDoil convened at Vaisa i. 
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have a peculiar message of their own. The fact that the laities are 
distinguished as dOfyakas is a clear evidence that they were kept outside the 
pale of the Buddhist Sahgba, while according to Buddha’s own idea, a 
BhikeS or a householder who has mastered certain stages of sancbii t’ 
tionto be called Aryas was ipso facto a constituent of the Saugha, h 
not simply one formally ordained. Among the Bhikgus there are soa:t 
bearing the epithets Navakarmika, a church functionary whose business 
it was to supervise the construction of new Buddhist edifices 
or monuments. There were among the laities employed as church* 
functionaries in a monastery, such as BhattiDdesaka, whose business it 
was to distribute food. There were among the monks Bhdnakas or 
Reciters who rehearsed, got by heart and orally handed down the tradi- 
tions of the Buddhists. The schools of such Bhdnakas, as appears from 
Buddhaghoga’s account, arose soon after Buddha’s demise. The institution 
of these bodies of Reciters survived till the time of the construction of oi^r 
railing, which means that the Buddhist texts were not till then com- 
mitted to writing. There were also among the monks Petakis who knew 
the PiCaka by heart, as well as Sautrantikas, well versed in the Sutras. 
Even among the laities there were parsons who bore the epithet Paiioa- 
naikayika, the Master in the Five Nikayas. The term Pitaka where- 
from Petaki was derived is suggestive of double metaphor of a basket for 
carrying earth from bead to head, that is, from teacher to teacher and 
of a pit or box where the whole thing is deposited or closed. The biologi- 
cal expression Nikaya as applied to literature denotes a distinct division 
or body having an independent identity. These epithets are a clear 
evidence of the fact that a Buddhist Canon with its division into 
Pitakas and five Nikayas was well-known in the second or the first century 
B.C. Seeing that Nikaya is not used in this sense by any other Bud- 
dhist sect than Sthaviravada, one need nob be surprised that the Barhut 
donor using tne epithet connected with it belonged to this sect. How 
could it be that even the laities were repositaries of textual traditions ? 
The best explanation is that they were persons who reverted to house- 
hold life from the monastaries retaining their knowledge of the texts, as 
well as their monastic names. 

The facts supplied by our railing are nob adequate to give you an idea 
of the social condition of the Buddhist laity. It is difiQcuIt to say if there 
was at the time any Indian Buddhist community or casta, within 
which interdining and intermarriage were confined, though there 
were beginnings of such social processes, particularly where the whole 
tribe or the whole population of place professed the religion. Along 
with these social processes there was a national process] of identi- 
fication of men’s existence with a place, and So and So the Selapuraka, <the 
man of Sailapura, So and So the Therakutiya — the man of Sthavirakufca, 
and so forth. The personal names of the donors clearly show that deva 
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datta, gupta, miira, ralc^ita^ pdlita are not need yet as surnames. These 
are parts of so many compounds. It is very curious that the Barhut set of 
names are conspicuous by their absence among the members of the modern 
Brahmin caste. It is still more curious that in Bengal the i iindu hastes 
where deva, raksita, pdlita and the like are current as surnames have a 
much lower social status at the present day. Is it not a pity that even 
behind these names and surnames one gets the scent of Eeotarian 
narrowness ? Stupadasa is the single name where we trace the later 
Vai^navite spirit. Most of the names, other than those connected with 
religion or religious personages and orders, are yet of astrological import, 
Bavatimitra, Bharariideva, Puaya, Sravapa, and the like. Here Eevati, 
Bharapi, Pusya and the rest are names of important oonstellations of stars. 
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IDENTIFICATION OP AN INDIAN MUSEUM STATUETTE. 


BY 

Mr. B. BHATTAOHAKYA, M.A., BAKODA. 

The objeofc of this paper is to offer an identification of an unidentified 
Buddhist image now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
imago under discussion is of medium height and represents a goddess in 
Dharmaoakra Mudra. She sits in tfce Lalitasana, and from under her 
two armpits rise a lotus ipadma) in tne right and a blue lotus iUtpala) 
in the left. She is accompanied by two goddesses sitting on two double 
conventional lotuses. Under the lotus-seat there are also two figures 
representing no doubt two more goddesses, as they also sit on lotuses. On 
the aureole surrounding the head are carved miniature figures of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas with Amoghasiddhi in the centre, right above the head 
of the principal deity. The lowermost Dhyanf Buddha in the right is 
Yairocana with the Dharmaoakra Mudra ; the next is Batnasambhava 
showing the Varada Mudra ; the third is Amoghasiddhi with the Abhaya 
Mudra : the fourth is Aksobhya with the Bhumisparsa Mudra and the 
fifth and the last is Amitabha in Samadbi Mudra. The whole piece of stone 
is an admirable piece of sculpture ; it is profusely but at the same time 
delicately ornamented. The figures all have a bold and clear outline. 
The symbols are definite and even the minutest details have been 
admirably shown. The principal figure has a serene and peaceful 
appearance and is pervaded with a divine dignity. The fingers of the 
goddess are plump and fleshy and even in the phalangses all marks 
and modulations are clearly perceived. The slender beauty of form, the 
delicate expression and finally the superb dignity of the goddess make it 
one of the most wonderful treasures of the Indian Museum, Never have I 
seen a better production of Oriental art and I think it will compare 
favourably with the sculpture of the celebrated Prajanaparamita of Java. 

When I first saw the figure I took it to be au emanation of either 
Amoghasiddhi or of the combination of the five Dhyani Buddhas but I 
ooulfi not discover the Dhyana that explains the V7hole image including 
the principal figure and her companions. But from the image of 
Amoghasiddhi, and the two companions on either of her sides I however 
tentatively identified the principal figure as Khadiravapi Tara, who is an 
emanation of Amoghasiddhi, and the two oompaniona on two sidea 
were identified as Marioi in the right and Ekajata in the left. This in 
fact is the identification which has already been offered by me in my 
33 
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reoent pablioatioD on Indian Baddhist Iconography Theiein I 
oonfeesed that my suggestion was admittedly nothing hut a prohahle 
oonjeoture- As I oould not explain the Dharmaoakra Mudra in Kh^dira- 
van! there remained some misgivings in my mind as to the proper identi- 
fication of the image. 

Later on while I was collating my press copy of the Sadbanamala ^ 
with palm leaf MSS of the same work now deposited in the 
Cambridge University Library, I luckily came across a new Sadhana which 
explained not only the central figure along with his two companions but 
also explained the two minature figures under the lotus-seat. This MS 
bears a date in Newari Era which corresponds to A.D. 1165. The image 
also bears an inscription in the characters of the 12th century and so the 
image and the explanation may safely he taken to be contemporary. The 
Sadhana in question is here given for the first time : — 

Mahdhitdrinyai namah, 

Adau tdvat mo^ntri svabhayantiddhetyddind mantrena adhisthdya 
iunyatam vibhdyya tadanantaram subhrdhkdrodbhutam candramandalam 
tadupari harita-tdm kdrabijasambhutdm Mahdsrltdrdm caiidrdsandthdm 
iydmavarndm dvibhujdm hastadvayena Vydkhydnamudrddhdrdm ekava^ 
ktrdm sarvdlankdrabhusitdm pdrsvadvayenotpaladvayahbhdm suvarna^ 
sihmdsanopari dpdsrayddtsobhdm ndndpu^pavrk^dsokacampakandgekvara- 
pdrijdtakddivirdjiidm Amoghasiddhimuku^inlm, Mahdsritdrdydh pdrsve 
Ekajafdm ardhaparyahkopavi^tdm nilavarndm kartrikapdladhardm 
sakrodhdm lambodardm pingalajatdvibhu^itdm vyaghracarmambaradha- 
ram, Dak^ine pursue As'okakdntdm pitavarndm ratnamukutinim vajrd- 
4okadhardm, Punarvdme Arya-Jdhgulim sydmavarndm surpavarada- 
hastdm, daksine Mahdmaydrim pitdm maydrapicchavaradahastdm. Bhd- 
vandvasdnasamaye utpalamudrdm handhayet. Tato aldtacakrdkdrdm 
pasyan mantram japet, 'Om Tdre tuttdre ture dhanam dade svdhd,' 

Bdjallld ilalita) sthitd devi 
Mahdirlh. karundnvUd. 

Hi Mahdirltdrinydh sddhanam samdptam, 

Cambridge MS (No. ADD 1686) Fol. Shb’S2’b. 

In conformity with this Sadhana, the principal figure Mahasri Tara, 
is represented as one-faced and two*armed exhibiting the Dharmacakra 
Mudra and two Utpalas on either sides. .She bears the image of 

1 Iftdtan Buddhist Iconography, 106-7. Seeing the Dharmaoakca Mudra 1 
suggested also that she may oonoeivably repreaent Prajnapatamita. All these sugges- 
tions are now proved to be definitely wrong. 

The Shdhanamala is in oourse of publioation in the Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
The first volume is expected to be issued in July 1936. The second volume is now 
being printed. 
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Amoghasiddhi over her head right on the top thereby showing herself 
an emanation of the Dhyani Buddha Amoghasiddhi. To her left is the 
fiero^e figure of Ekajata, sitting in the Ardhaparyanka attitude, and carry- 
ing the Kartri and the Eapala in her two hands. In aooordanoc t 
the Sadhana she has blue complexion, protruding belly, garment 
tiger-skin, and bears a wrathful demeanour. Similarly, there is Asoka- 
kanta Marioi to her right, who is yellow in colour, has a bejewelled head- 
dress and carries the Vajra and Asoka flower in her right and left hands 
respectively. The Sadhana also prescribes that Mahasri Tara should be 
accompanied by Arya-Janguli, green in colour, showing the snake, 
and the Varada Mudra in her two hands ; similarly in the left there should 
be Mahtoayurl, yellow in colour, and showing the peacock’s tail and the 
Varada Mudra. These two deities are represented in the present image 
under the lotus-seat. There is, however, seme discrepancy about the 
symbols prescribed in the Sadhana in the cases of Janguli andj^ahamayuri 
in this image. 

The Mantra of this deity is Om Tara tuttdre dhanam dade svdhd, l Irv 
the Mantra, the Namaskara and in the colophon of the Sadhana she is 
recognised as Tara. But the pure forms of Tara seem to be those to 
whom the Mantra Om Tare tuttdre ture tvdhd only is ascribed. 

The Indian Museum image is the only image of this deity so far 
discovered, and this Sadhana is the only Sadhana which explains the 
figure. The manner in which the image corresponds with the Sadhana 
makes us confident as to the certainty of the identification. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that at least in Buddhist 
branch of Indian Iconography it is extremely hazardous to offer an identi- 
fication if the principal image deviates even a little from the Sadhana, 
and wherever there is any discrepancy of this kind we can never be certain 
as to the correctness of the identification. 


1 It appears from the Mantra that Mahasei Tara was worshipped for wealth* 
The most powerful Bnddhist God of wealth is however Jambhola. His oounterpart 
Vasudhara has also the power to oonfer wealth on her devotees. 




DIONYSUS IN MEGASTHENES: WHO WAS HE? 

BY 

Mr. KSHETRE^AOHANDARA CHATTOPADIIYAYA. M.A-. 
ALLAHABAD. 

Megaabhenea haa, as ia well kaown to Indologiats, mentioned that 
Dionyaua and Herakles received worship in India in his time. 
Mr. Me Grindle ^ believed that by ‘Herakles’, Megasthenee meant the god 
Siva. But all other scholars have understood Krgna (identified with 
Vi§nu) to be this ' Herakles ’ and this view probably admits of no doubt. 
But who was Dionysus ? Professor Sohwanbeok 2 identified him with 
Siva and all subsequent scholars 3 have followed him in 'this identifi- 
cation. But an attempt will be made here to show that the identification 
though universally accepted is based on an original misconception. « 

Professor Sohwanbeok says " Siva they were led to identify with 
Bacchus on their observing the unbridled license and somewhat Bacchic 
fashion of his worship, and because they traced some slight resemblances 
between the attributes of the two deities, and between the names 
belonging to the mythic conception of each.” Now, what reason had 
Professor Schwanbeck "for believing that there was unbridled license 
in the Saiva cult and somewhat Bacchic character in the worship of 
Siva ? No Indian (unless be be a bigoted Vai^pava) would admit that 
there is any license in the Saiva cult. Such a charge — rightly or wrongly 
matters little for our purpose — can be levelled against Saktas ^ (and 
possibly against some Vaignava sects) but never against Saivas as such. 
We have as yet no data for assuming that the Tantrio worship of Sakti 
was prevalent in India in the fourth century B.C. There is in Megas- 
thenes’s description of the Indian Dionysus not a single indication 
suggesting the god Siva. We must therefore look out for some other god. 

Now, we learn from the fragments of Megasthenes that Dionysus 
taught the Indians the preparing of wine after he had invaded and 

1 . Anoieot lodia, as desoribed by Megasthenes and Arrian, Bombay 1877, p. 39* 

3, Megasthenea Indioa ; fragmeota oollegit, oommentit et indioea addidit. 
Bonn 1816, p. IS- My informations are derived from Rajanikaota Guha’a Bengali 
Translation (from the original Greek and Latin) and the Engliah rendering of 
MoOtindle. 

8. E.g. Babu Rajanikanta Guha in bis Bengali Translation and Maodonell in his 
/History of flanakrit Literature. 

4. MoOtindle, p. 111-112* 

6. This statement ie not due to eeotarian prejudice for I am myself a Sakta. 
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conquered the Indians. We read in the first fragment of Professor 
Sohwanbeok, They relate that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country were still living in villages, Dionysus made his 
appearance coming from the regions lying to the west, and at the head of 
a considerable army. He overran the whole of India, as there was no 
great city capable of resisting his arms. The heat, however, having 
become oppressive, and the soldiers of Dionysus being afllicted with a 
pestilence, the le^^der, who was remarkable for his sagacity, carried his 
troops away from the plains up to the hills. There the army, recruited 
by the cool bree/as and the waters that flowed fresh from the fountains, 
recovered from sickness. The place among the mountains where 
Dionvsus restored his troops to health was called Meros, from which 
circumstance, no doubt, the Greeks have transmitted to posterity 
the legend concerning the god, that Dionysus was bred in his father's thigh 
(Mei'os). Having after this turned his attention to the artificial propaga- 
tion of useful* plants, he communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make wine, as well as other arts conducive to 
human well-being. He was, besides, the founder of large cities, which he 
formed by removing the villages to convenient sites, while he also showed 
the people how to worship the deity, and introduced laws and Oourts of 
justice. Having thus achieved altogether many great and noble works, he 
was regarded as a deity and gained immortal honours/ (Diodorus II, 
38 ^ — McGrindle pp. 36— 38). There is no god in the Hindu pantheon 
who is thus brought into immediate connection with the art of brewing. 
But if wo assume that by the worship of Dionysus, the Soma-cult — the 
ordinary Vedic sacrificial cult — is meant matters become intelligible. The 
intoxication of Soma-juice can certainly lead a Greek to believe that 
Dionysus must be at the root of this worship. We further read in Diodorus 
III, 63 (Schwanbeck’s Pragment I B, Mo.Crindle p. 36) “ Now some, as 
I have already said, supposing that there were three individuals of this 
name, who lived in diflerent ages, assign to each appropriate achievement. 
They say, then, that the most ancient of them was Indos, and that as the 
country, with its genial temperature, produced spontaneously the vine- 
tree in great abundance, be was the first who crushed grapes and discover- 
ed the use of the properties of wine." The name 'Indos’ can be taken to 
mean Indian.’ But would not suit better ? The Soma was called 

^ in the ancient language of the Vedas (c.f. R. V. I, 2-4. 

R. V. IX, 112-1, ^ &o.). Consequently we ought to 

understand the Soma-cult by the worship of Dionysus, Megasthenes men- 
tions. 


1 . Oompara also Fragments 1 B# and XLVI of Bahwanbeok. 
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The words of Megasthenes seem to suggest that the iDdians were 
divided between Dionysian s and Heraklides. The description of Herakles* 
leaves no room for doubting that the worship of Kr^oaVasudeva as an inoar* 
natioti* of Vigriu is meant. Sohwanbeok therefore assumes that the other 
oulb is Saivaism : two cults are mentioned, one is Vai^navism, the ot^i 
must be l^8 antagonistic creed Saivaism. But we cannot proceed : 
purely a-priori grounds. I have already said that there is no Saiva indi- 
cation in the description of Dionysus. It is possible for us to believe that 
Vaienavism originally stood as a rival against the Vedic creed and not 
against Saivaism. My own study of the Rgveda has led me to this very 
conclusion. I shall give my reasons elsewhere ^ and here possibility of 
the assumption is all that will serve my purpose. 

Now, how to explain the conquest of India by Dionysus according 
to the Soma-oulb theory ? Not everything said (or reported bo have been 
said) by Megasthenes can admit of explanation. But this conquest of India 
can be explained by me. I believe that we have here some vague tradition 
about the conquest of India by the — Soma-pressing Vedic Aryans. 
Consequently the Dionysus of Megasthenes may well stand for the leader 
of the Aryans of Soma-oult or Soma totem, who conquered India in 
Kgvedic days. Megasthenes says that Dionysus came to India from tho 
west.^ Of this, three explanations may be given, (1) that instead of an 
Indian tradition we have here a natural Greek assumption — Megasthenes 
would naturally assume that Dionysus came from Greece : (2) that we 
have here au Indian tradition of the earliest Aryan entrance into the 
Punjab from the west or north-west; or (3) that we have an Indian 
tradition of migration of the post- Ilgvedic Aryans to the east of the 
Sarasvti region — i.e., to India proper Which of these explanations is 
to be preferred, I cannot decide for the present. 

It has been said about this Dionysus ^ " that after reigning over 
the whole of India for two and fifty years he died of old age, while his 
sons, succeeding to the government, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. At last after many generations had come 
and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and democratic 
governments were set up in the cities.” These words seem to suggest 
that the later kings of India (at least in one line) were mostly descended 
from Dionysus. Now, according to the Furanas most of the North Indian 
royal families belonged to the Aila race These Alias are derived from 

1. lo a paper oa the meaning and importance of the Vreakapi hymn that 1 have 
in hand. 

3. Fragment I, Mo Crindle, p. 86. 

8. Which may have been already oocnpied by the 'Manavaa’ of Pargiter (Ancient 
Indian Historical Traditions, pp. 288— 389>. 

4. Fragment I, Me Orindle, p. 38, 

5. Bse Map facing p. 294 in Pargiter’a Ancient Indian Hiaiorioal Traditions. 
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the Mooo. Bu6 this seems to be due to a oonfosion o( the origioal 
meaning of the 'words and ^ ; by tbe time of the Puranas these 
words had oome to mean the Moon ; oonsequently instead of saying 
that these families were descended from tbe Soma (plant) tbe Writers 
of the Puranas said that they were descended from the Moon (^^). 
A confusion probably gave rise to the name I^unar Race ** and the other 
important race is called “Solar” simply, I believe, by way of contrast. 
Zimmer’sview, ^ that the Five Tribes of the Rgvedaare the ^'adus, Anus* 
Druhyus, Tarvasas and Purus, is generally accepted and seems very likely. 
These Yadus, Anus, Druhyus, Turvasas and Purus are according to tbe 
Puranas tbe five original branches of the “ Lunar ” Race. We can there* 
fore have little hesitation in assuming that the “ Lunar ” Race is the race 
of the Soma* worshipping Vedic Aryans. 

According to th: Puranas, the Five Tribes are thus descended • — 

Candra 

I 

Badha m. Ila daughter of Manu 

I 

Puiuravas 

I 

Avu 

I 

NahuRa 

I ' 

Yayati 

I 

1 I I I I 

Yadu Turvdsi Drubyu Anu Futa 
For Candra we may now substitute Soma. The genealogy begins 
from t^andra»iSoma. Tbe best explanation for this would be that 
we have in Oandra or Soma, the first of the race, the first Aryan coloniser 
of India. I have already identified Megasthenes’s Dionysus with Soma. 
We can thus find some agreement between Megasthenes’s statements and 
actual traditions in the Purapas. In Arrians’ Indika (Ob. VIII), which is 
largely based on Megasbbenes, we read, “ But when he was leaving India, 
after having established the now order of things, be appointed, it is said, 
BpatembaS, one of his compaoions and the most conversant with Bakkhio 
matter, to be the king of the country. When SfatembaS died, his son 
Boudyab succeeded to tbe sovereignty, the father reigning over the 
Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; the son of tbe latter, whose 

name was Kbadbuas, duly inherited the kingdom ” Tbe name 

of Boudyas at once suggests that of Budba in the Purapic lists. It may 

be objected here that Arrian makes Boudyas. tbe son of a companion of 

*_ 

1. It would be natural here to asBume that the ancient Aryans had the Soma 
as their lotem> But if such a view oaunot be aooepted, we may eubetitute for "descended 
iiom tbe Soma,” "desoeoded from Boma-worshipping ancestors ” simply, 

Sf. AUindieohes Leben, pp. 139-l‘i3. 

3. MoOrindle, p. 300. 
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Dionysus, whereas the Para^a8 make Budha the son of Oandra (-Soma) 
himself. But we have seen that in Professor Soh wanbaok’a first fragment, 
quoted above. Megasthones himself said that Dionysus reigned in India 
for 52ry0ars (and died in this very land). Making an of Arri;u ' 

words with those of Megastbenes, we can confidently assume f 
Boudyas was the son of Dionysus bimaelf. Spatembas, then, we havo 
to identify with Dionysus. With what Indian name ‘ Spatembas ’ can 
be e(]uated is didioult to decide. must be the Sanskrit equivalent for 
the first part of the word. If a guess may be hazarded for the whole 
word, 1 can suggest some diffidence, a word which though 

found in no Puranic Hat would make at least a good adjective for the 
Soma-juice. ‘ Kradeuas ’ cannot be brought into connection with ‘ Puru- 
ravaa ’ without setting at nought all principles of Etymology. I therefore 
refrain from suggesting any Puraqio correspondent for it. 

In support of the proposed equation, Boudyas son of^Dionysus- 
Budha of the Soma-cult (or totem), I shall, now cite some Vedio evidence. 
In the Ta^dyamahabrahmapa (XXIV-18), we find mention of one Budha » 
Saumayana, Sthapati of the Daiva Vratyas. Sayana renders Sthapati 
by yajamdna but that is a guess based on the fact that Budha Saumayana 
is there described as performing a sacrifice (the Sattra of 61 Nights). 
The guess is however not a happy ono for all the Daiva Vratyas are 
described as performing the sacrifice “ with Budha the Sthapatif’ 
''Sthapati” can mean, according to the Etymology of the word and the 
present context, ‘ Chief ‘ King’, a meaning which is known to lexico- 
graphers and can be illustrated from extant literature. The Daiva 
Vratyas are described as sacrificing to the devas (the gods) ; therefore they 
are not gods themselves but may be at the utmost semidivine beings. In 
Tanayatnahabrabmant, XVII. 11, “ I 

3 r 9 ir &o.”, neoesBarily 

means ‘ oonneoted with gods', ‘ demigods’ or as Sayana explains 
‘ ^sfr^Tirg^tr:, 3T5T 'if ” means 

aooording to Sayana 3151511^ ’ But 

I derive the word pTM, with European scholars ‘ from afT^ meaning 
‘troop,’ ' horde’ ^ and I take it to mean ‘ persons going in hordes' a 
nomadic band. The Vratyas, or more precisely the Hina Vratyas, 
mentioned in T.M.B, XVII-1, I consider to be recent ^ Aryan emigrants 


1. MftoDonell and Keith, Vedio Index, Vol. II, p. 844, note 12 

2. Bayana ie aware of Ihie derivation lor be renders in T M.B. XXIV* 

18.1 by • 

8f In the Biahmana period. 

34 
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into India not following tbe Vedio oreed and the Vedio way of life 
The earlier pre-Kgvedio Aryan oonquerers of India nsay easily have beeo 
called Daiva (semidivinel^Vratyas — this investing of tbe ancestors with a 
divine oharaoter is just what we would expect among these people. * 

Let me now quote ia full tbe passage in the Tapdyamahabrabmana 
that refers to Budha Saumavana: — 

^r: 

iM ii 

?i5Tin^T?r ^qf^?Tr ^ ^ ^rr 3TR?:qW ci^r 

^ ?:r3rrs355Tr3f^[(Rf?:i% 

^151 'T'*iR 5rirrR^i% it ^ II ^ II 

^ 3T*i tiff qiT irafi^: efq: , it ttt^ h^t, it cqF% ^itfI%, 

IT iRrrRts ; ?t?r gqrqfg^Tw stmt I fri^ 

^nr^RiTT qqTqi% II ^ II ?i?q 

SRij^ff II V II “ i%iTqTifq qcg^iir; 5|fCr i irCr 

f>ii?qT?ftfi8jf ?T Rrq5[ifT:ci^” II ^ II “nCi 2ir«9i hri^t 
5^1 ?TRiqRqq[jf[RilTTlr arRT 

5T%” II ^ II ariRiT^q^iq; ^ RR^TF: I TffRqiTR 

RR^RT r?rt” II vs II g?i Rq?qr%?:Fa5^gts ^- 
shrar^htu ni|qR sffi^ 113: ‘ ^ ^ 

RifR ’ ^ ?% ^JHT^ II II ^ RqigF^qRiqir; Rq^gfs- 
I'gqi^ q R?Ifqqi% || ^ ll” T.iyi.B, XXIV IH l-Q. 

We do not find here any mention of Boma as the father of Budha. 
Sayai;ia explains ^wr^T^T: in ^ as ^g5r: but the meaning that the form- 
ation of the word would suggest is simply ' desoendant of Soma' 
Instead of Soma, we get here Varupa as the father 
of Budha but also of ths other Daiva Vrdtyas ; o.f. the subject of 
in must be Varupa, the subject of in \ ; tbe 

context precludes any other supposition. This god Yarupa is not Soma 

1. Bee Calontta Review for May 1934, pp. 388—291. Profeesor Keith has 
objected that the Vedio texts do not soggest the Vratyas to be emigcante. But I 
believe they do. 1 shall write agaio about the Vra'iyae and I eball then disouse all the^ 
Vedio texts oo the point and show their bearing* 
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lihe exhilarating juice, but may have been identical with the Moon h 
Wo thus find in the Brahmana passage Budha brought into oonneotion 
with both the Soma of the Sacrifice and with Moon (the father of Budha 
according to the Puranas). The Daiva Vratyas to whom Prtbu Vainv t 
puts several Questions in the Jaiminfya Samhitopani^ad Brahmana 
be the same people as the Daiva Vratyas of the Tandyamahabrahmana 
viz.t the first Aryan colonisers of India. 

It is evident now that the identification I have proposed for MageS' 
thenes’s Dionysus is supported by Puranio traditions and to a certain 
extent by v^edio traditions too. But I must not be understood to mean 
that the Indian traditions about the first Aryan migrations were always 
the same or that Megasthenes correctly understood the tradition current 
in his time. In the light of what I have tried to establish above, the 
following quotations from Megasthenes aoqui»-e a new meaning: — 

(1) Pliny Historia Naturalis, VI-XXI, 4-5. “ From th*e days of 

Father Bacchus to Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned 
at 154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and three months.”) 
Mo. Crindle, p. 115). 

(2) Solinus 525, “ From him (Father Bacchus) to Alexander the 
great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. ” (Mo Crindle, p. 115). 

Compare also — 

(3) Arrian’s Indika IX “ From the time of Dionysus to Sandrs- 
kottas the Indians counted 153 kings and a period of 6042 years, but 
among these a republic was thrice established. * * * another to 300 years, 
and another to 120 years.” (Me Crindle, p. 203). 

The two Roman versions, particularly the one of Solinus, are certainly 
less reliable than the words of Arrian who based his history on the most 
trustworthy accounts of the contemporaries of Alexander. The period of 
over six thousand years that is said to have elapsed between Dionysus 


1. Bee MaoDoneli’s Vedio Mjtbolcgy, pp. 25, 28 and 29 and Oldenberg’s Die 
Religion des Veda, 3, 4 Aufl. p. 189. 

The first fragment of Megasthenes (Diodorus II 38), quoted above, connects 
Dionysus with Mrros and for this we have an exact parallel in the Bhavisya Parana 

<VtnkaUsvar edition) I ch. 9 , vt. 40-43: “ ^ I 

1 3reKy 95531^ »Tcr: I cw pr 

*rw I grr: i 3^: ", 

flon Budha is called 'son 0 / God Meru\ 
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and Oandragupta niuet have koowD not simply the reigns of 153 kings bnt 
several periods of republican government We may then believe, 
that according to traditions current in India in Megasthenes's daj/s, the 
brat Aryan entrance into India occurred a little over six thousand years 
before the invasion of Alexander. I have said ' according to traditions 
current at the time ’ and I must not betaken to suggest that the first 
Aryan migrations into India really took place about 7000 1^. 0. I do not 
believe that we have any data at the present day for aooepting such an 
early date for the first inoomiag of the Aryans. I have simply recorded 
the tradition as I have understood it, which has value, if for nothing else, 
for showing at least the transition to the vast fig’iras of more recent times. 


1. Compare the statement in Diodorus II 38. " At last, after many geoerationi 
ha^ oome and gone, the sovereignty, it is said, was dissolved, and demooratio govern, 
mentt were set up in the cities.’* (Mo Orindie, p. 38) which is certainly a ganuine 
^fragment from Megasthenes’i Indika. 



SOME SOUTH INDIAN GOLD COINS. 

BY 

Mr. R. SRINIVASARAGHAYA IYENGAR. 

A treasure coDsisting of six gold coins was discovered by certain men 
while ploughing the site of the abandoned Fort in the village of Medur in 
the Gudivada Taluk of the Kistna District, on the 19th October, 1922. 

It may be sorted as follows 

(1) Coin with the legend [Ra] ya gaja Kesa ... 1 

(2) Coins with the legend Desapafca ... 4 

(3) Coin with the legend [EJ rava palla [va] ra [ju] la ... 1 

Another find was discovered in a field in the village of Prabalavedu, 
Badvel taluk, Cuddapah district on or about 30fcb November, 1916, 

It contained the following : — 

(1) Coin with the legend [Ra] ya gajakesa [ri] ... 1 

(2) Coin with the legend Desapata ... 1 

(3) Coins with the legend Danavamurari Bantara ... 2 

The coins Nos. 1 and 2 of the first find are identical with those of 
1 and 2 of the second find. 

All these coins may therefore be taken as four kinds as follows 


(1) 

Coins with the legend 

" Raya gaja kesa ” 

2 

(2) 

Do. 

“DesapaU” 

5 

(3) 

Do. 

" Erava pallava rajula ” 

1 

(4) 

Do, 

“ Danavamurari Baptara ” ... 

2 


They are described as follows : — 

No. 1. Coins with the legend “ f2?d] ya gaja Kesa,'" 


They are more or less circular. Diameter ’G of an inch. Weight 
53’75 grains. They are slightly cupsbaped owing to the punch marks on 
them. Legend Raya gaja and kesa in Telugu— -Kannada script are found 
at the top and bottom of the vertical diameter. The two auspicious 
symbols “ Hri ” are punched at the extremities of the horizontal diameter. 
A boar is found in the centre. In the interspaces between the four punch 
marks around the boar are found four lotuses or Padmas. The reverse is 
blabk. 

The legend [Ra] ya gaja Kesa stands for Raya gaja kesari, i,e., a 
lion to the elephant kings. This title is not traceable from the Epi- 
graphioal records that are known till now, but it is learnt from Vasigtha 
Ramayana a Telugu translation of the famous Sanskrit Jnana Vasigtham 
by Madiki Singana, that Kunaya Muppa Bhupati of Ramagiri, Kad 
this title. Kunaya Muppa was a king of Ramagiri, but nothing is known 
of this king in the Epigraphioal records' that have been published till now. 
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No. 2. Coins with the legend *' Desapa^a," 

Diameter varies from *62 to *75 of an inch. Weight 53*5 grs. 
They are all oiroular. Some are thin and longer while others are thioker 
and smaller. All have the figure of a boar punched in the oentre. Two 
Sris are found at the ends of the horizontal diameter. Two Padmas or 
lotoses are found at the ends of vertical diameter. In the spaces between 
these punch marks are found the following legends shown below. The 
legends are all in Telvgu* Kannada script. 

Coin No. 1.— Four legends — Desapata, [Era] va, Ra [ju] la, and 
portion of some letters. 

Coin No. 2. — Three legends, Erava, [Raju] la, [ ] Sa. 

Coin No. 3. — Four legends, Desapafca, Desapati [Raju] la, [ ] Sa. 

Coin No. 4. — Three legends, Desapata, [Erajva, [ ] Sa. 

Coin 1^0. 5.— Four legends, Desapata. (Erajva, [Raju] la, [ ] Sa. 

Eruva Desapata” appears in almost all these noins. It should be 
the title of the king who issued these coins. " Eruva Desapata” should 
be “ Eruva Disapatta” which means the scatterer in several directions of 
the Eruvaraia’s army. We know of one* Malli Deva of the Eruva dynasty 
who was defeated and^ killed by Ambadova MabarAja. It is also learnt 
that this Ambadeva MahAraja had the title of “ Eruva 2 Malli Deva Tala- 
gopda gapda.” It may therefore oe taken that these coins were issued by 
Ambadeva MahArAja. lie belonged to the Kayastha ^ family and was a 
feudatory of the Kakatlyas. He defeated several Telugu Chiefs and 
overthrew Sripati (janapati. Having increased in power and influence 
be usurped the Eakatlya throne in the interval between the reigns of 
Rudramba and Pratapa Eudra Deva. As he was a feudatory of the 
Kakatlyas, it is but natural he had adopted the boar symbol of his master. 

Though we are not able to say exactly the period of Ambadeva’s 
rule, it is possible to say that ^ he ruled between Saka 1194 and 1213 
(i.e.) between A. D. 1272 and 1291. The coins may therefore be attri- 
buted to that period, viz., 13th Century A. D. 

No. 3. Coin with the legend. Eruva Falla [na] Ba [ju] la. 

Diameter varies from *9 to* 95 of an inch. Weight 53*75 grs. It is 
oiroular and bears eight punch marks. It has the figure of the boar in 
the oentre. Two “ ^ri ” and padmas are found at the extremities of the 
horizontal and vertical diameters respectively. Around the border and 
in the inter- spaces between these punoh marks are found the legends in 
"[Telugu- Kannada soript] E ruvaPalla [va] Ra [ju] la. The reverse is blank. 

1. iDeociptioo Nob. 168 & 173 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

' 3. Insoription No. 178 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report, 

3. Madras Epigraphy Report for 1913, pages 76 and 77. 

4. Insoription Nos. 168 and 178 of 1905, Madras Epigraphy Report. 
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The legend may be taken to stand for Eruva Pallava Bajula. The 
iierm Eruva is mentioned as the name of a distriot in an inscription ^ 
which records the repairs made to a temple by Ambadeva Maharaja who 
was ruling at Valluripattana. 

Kruvanadu^ was another name of Kooerla Kota and it was knov^ 
as a Sima in which the Maharajya of Kondavidu was situated. Kooerla 
Eota^ was situated in Palnad. Kooerla Kota exists even now and is a 
village in the Darai taluk of the Nellore Distriot. Eruvanadu might have 
comprised that part of the country now known as the northern portion 
of the Nellore and a portion of the Guntur districts. The chiefs who 
were ruling there might have been called Eruvas. From inscriptions 
already published we know the existence of only three chiefs who belong- 
od to the Eruva dynasty. 

(1) The first was Malli ^ Dava who was defeated and killed by 
Ambadeva the subordinate chief of the Kakatiya King. • 

(2) The second was Eruva 5 Manumili Deva who styled himself the 
Lord of Orayur, the Cola capital. He is stated to belong to the family of • 
Karikala and did not recognise the authority of Eudramma. 

(3) The third was Eruva 6 Tondaya Eaja as may be seen from the 
inscriptions in the temple at Drak^arama where the queen of this Eaja 
gave a lamp to the temple in the Oalukya Vikrama year 46, in the reign 
of the Western Calukyan king, Tribbuvana Malla Deva (Vikra- 
maditya VI). 

No other chief appears to have existed. Apparently the coin in 
question gives a new name, as may be evident from the legend Eruva 
Pallava Eajula. A chief by name Pallava Eaja should have lived. This 
coin is therefore very important inasmuch as it adds a new name to the 
dynasty of Eruva chiefs. 

No. Coins with the legend ''Ddnava Murdri Ban(ara.*‘ 

Weight of 1 coin is 52i grs. and the other is 52i grs. The coins 
are nearly circular and resemble the Varahaa of the Vijayanagara dynasty 
and the Gajapati pagodas. They are thick and are made of gold 
18 carats fine and have impressions on both sides. 

DSnava ] 

Observe. Legend. Murari ^ in Telugu-Kannada Script. 

Baptara j 

Ee verse— Kneeling Garuda. 

1. losoripliioQ No. 106 of 1911, Madras Epigiaphy Report. 

2. Oopuec plate msociptioD No. 10 of Nellore iosociptioDs by Batterwoekh and 
Venugopala Ohetty. page 70. 

8. losoription No. 173 of 1913, Madras Epigraphy Ripork aod No. 511-A. of 
Kurnool in the list of insoriptiooB. * 

4. Inaoription Nos. 168 and 173 of 1905, Madras jEpigraphy Report. 

6. Inaoription No. 190 of 1905, Madrae Epigraphy Report. 

6. Inaoription No. 153 of 1905. Maieaa Epigraphy Report. 
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Elliot Smith has fif^ured a similar ooin No. 87 in plate III in bis 
Coioa of South India and attributed it to the Second Prince of the 
Kalouris of Kalyan- J. B. Henderson attributed this ooin to Irungola 
Deva. who was ruling in Nidu, the modern Nidugal in the PSvagada 
taluk ot the Mysore province, as the title of Daoava Murari i was 
assumed by him. He was a Cola chief ruling in that part of the North- 
east of Mysore province oomprisiog Nidugal and its neighbouring parts. 
He was a subordinate of the Western Calukyan kings. He assisted the 
general of Sevuna king Bama Deva and fought the battle of Belavadi. 
He and his successors bore the title of the Lords of Orayur and added 
the title of C5la Maharaja to their names. This Irungola was not so 
powerful as bis grandson who extented his territory far and wide by 
conquest. It is not likelv tf»at he would have had a chieftain under him 
who bad as much status as to issue corns in his own name. The coins 
would not have been issued either by Irungola Deva or his subordinates. 

In inscription^-^ No. 7 of the Atmakur taluk in the district of 
Nellore it is recorded that on a particular day in Saka 1168, Sriman 
Mahamandalesvara Allu Tirukkalabti Deva Maharaja while ruling in the 
city of Kanci consecrated Danava Murari Permandi Dava at Rri Atukur 
(Atmakur) for the religious merit of his father-in-law and for the increase 
of his own health and prosperity and made gifts for the conduct 
of worship and other things in the temple as long as the sun and moon 
existed. There was also an arrangement with one Kama Beddi that he 
should pay 150 madas every year. 

This Tirukkalatti Deva was a very powerful chief and a feudatory 
of the Co’a king Kulottunga III. He has issued several grants, The 
Cola kingdom was very weak rt that time and was invaded by King 
Sdmesvara of Karnafca, Pallava king Koperunjinga Deva and by the 
Papdyan king Maravarman Sundara Pandya Deva. This Tirkkalatti 
Deva defended the country and drove all the enemies away, fie therefore 
got the title of Colastbapanacarya (Establisber of the Cola kingdom). 
He was also a great patron of letters and patronised learned men. In 
the earlv part of his reign he killed one Prbhvisa, a Telugu Cola of 
Velanandu. He has been much praised by the Telugu scholar 
Tikkapa in his Nirvaoana (Jttara Bamayapa. He was also named 
Madhurantaka Pottapi Co] a or Gapda Gopala.^ Though his name 
indicates that he might be a Saivite in religion, he was in fact a devotee 
of Vi^pu. Tn an inscription* found in the Arulalanatha Perumal temple 
at Conjfvaram it is stated that he would consider that man who 


1. Insoription No. 887 of Hirijiic in Epigraphia Oarcatioa. 

3. Nellore laeoripiioQs by Batterworth and Venugopal Ohetty, page 306. 

3. IneoriptioD No. 313 of Nellore DIatrtot. List of ineoriptioDB. 

4, AcdhrQlaoaritrauia by Vtrabhadra Bao, page 6i. 
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worships with devotion the feet of Vignu asihis father, mother, aoarya 
and everything. Being a great devotee of Arulalanatha Perumal ho calls 
himself at the end of some records ^ “Sri Arulalanatha padalanchanaspa'' 
(tho’servant who bears the stamp of the feet of the blessed Arulalana' 
in place of his usual signature Raja ganda Gopala Dava. It is, tber. 
clear that he was a devotee of Vi^nu. From the fact that he construe 
a special big temple for Danava Murari Perumandi Deva it is clear that 
Danava Murari was his favourite God. It is likely that he might have 
called himself as Danava Murari Dasa or Bantara as it is the custom 
among Sri Vaignavas to name themselves as the servant or Dasa of their 
favourite deity. 

It is also known that this Tirukkajatti Dava surnamai Ganda Gopala 
issued two kinds of gold coins known by the name of mddai and 
piidumddai. Mention is made of Ganda Gopalanmadai and Garida 
Gopalan Pudumadai.^ These coins should have been very papular in that 
part of the country now comprising the districts of Chingleput, Nellore 

This is evident from the gifts made for lamps to the Vignu temple 
at Tirunirmalai near Pallavaram which have been recorded to have been 
given in terms of Gapda Gopalan Madai and Ganda Gopalan Pudu- 
madai. A king who had issued coins in one form should have had a fitting 
opportunity to revise his coinage. It is very likely that this Tirukkajatti 
Deva or Gaoda GopAla would have thought of changing the dye of his 
coinage after the consecration ceremony of the temple constructed for 
Danava Murari Perumandi Deva. Most probably the coins in question 
may be the Gapda Gopalan Pudumadai. 

A madai is half a vardha in weight and the weight of these coins is 
more or less the weight of a vardha. These may bo said to be double 
madai. 

This Tirukkajatti Deva was also named ^ Yadavar^ya. Being a 
Vaignava in religion perhaps he had this name also. The Yadava king 
had the figure of Garuda on their banner. It is quite consistent for Tiru- 
kkalatti Deva who had named himself as Yadavaraya to have a kneeling 
Garuda on the reverse of his coin. 

In the oircumstanoes it is not right to attribute these coins either 
to the Kalcuris of Kalyan or to Irungdla Deva. It may therefore be 
safely said that these coins might have been issued by Allu Tirukkajatti 
Deva after Saka 1168 (A.D. 1216) the year in which the consecration 
of the temple of Danavamurari Perumapdi Deva took place. 


I, Inaoription Nos. 556, 607 and 609 of 1919, Madras Epigraphy Report, 

3. lasoriptioD No. 933, 934 of Ohingleput in the list of ioBotiptiona or 660 and 
661 of 1912, Madras Epigraphy Report. 

a. Inscription No. 16 of 1897, Madras Epigraphy Report. 
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THE EARLIEST MONUMENTS OP THE PATOYA COUNTRY 
AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS.* 


BY 

Mr. K. V. SUBRAIIMANYA AYYAR. B.A., M.R.A.S. 

Discoveries of note are not of daily ooourrenoe. Nor is the 
importance of such cognizable at first sight. In the field of research, 
where one has almost literally to grope in darkness feeling every step he 
takas, one cannot hit at the true worth of the finds before bestowing 
sufficient time, labour and thought, which they necessarily demand, not 
only of one, but of many heads. The mountain cavern# known as 
Panoapapdavamalai, containing stone couches and Brahmi inscriptions, 
which form the earliest of the monumeniis that have been brought to 
light by the Aroh:i*alogioal Department in the extreme south of India, 
may be said, in a way , to be noteworthy discoveries. Some of these are 
located in almost inaccessible heights of mountain slopes, others are 
found in out of the way places least frequented by the men of the 
neighbourhood, and still others are situated far in the interior of woods, 
resorted to by wild animals and reptiles. As such, they escaped the 
notice of men for years past. But when a stray one of the class — 
situated in a rather easily accessible place — had been discovered for the 
first time, its nature thoroughly studied, and its importance duly 
recognised, a vigorous attempt was made by men interested in unfold- 
ing the mystery of the past, to trace out others of its kind, for it was 
found indispensable to have more of such finds to come to a definite under- 
standing regarding their origin and use. As a result of this endeavour, 
we have to-day quite a good number of them with inscriptions incised in 
clear Brahmi characters of the pre-Christian age. These monuments, 
in spite of their large number, have successfully baffiad the attempts of 
scholars at knowing the secrets encased in their inscriptions — the letters 
of which could, with a few exceptions, be read correctly, while the 
inscriptions as a whole could not be made out satisfaotorily. The object 
of this paper is, to furnish a short description of these earliest monuments 
in the first place, and then to read and interpret the epigraphs, ascertain- 
ing the values of certain odd symbols employed in them and the 
language used and in so doing to suggest their character and early use. 

In the year 1906 Mr. D. T. Chadwick, I.O.S., Settlement Officer of 
Tinnevelly, reported the discovery of a cavern with Brahmi insoripticos 
by Mr. D. A. Oammiade at Marugaltalai, ten miles from the District Head- 
QuartftTS. This was examined by the late Mr. Venkayya and myself, and 
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the Brabm! inscription engraved on the brow of the boulder was copied r 
The cave is formed by two huge boulders, one overhanging the other on 
which it rests. Seven beds are out on the bottom rook. In the month of 
August of the same year, 1 discovered 5 caverns with Brtihmi instrip- 
tions, one on the JVnaimalai bill near Madura, and four in the range of 
hills known as Kalugumalai, lying between Mahgulam and Arittapatti, 
The Auaimalai cave is almost inaccessible, being not far from the 
very summit. It is naturally so formed as to ailord shelter from 
rain and sun. In the interior of this cavern there are three 
double beds and one single bed, the last being somewhat in a 
lower level. Four more beds wore also found covered with earth. 
Outside the cavern, exposed to sun and rain are eight beds. All of 
them are chiselled smooth and provided with raised portions on one 
side meant to serve as pillows for the persons lying on them. Above the 
entrance into the cave is a well-preserved inscription in Brahmi 
characters eflgraved just below a small cutting meant to prevent the rain- 
water from trickling into the cave. A little off from the cave is a fine 
.perennial spring of water, one of the necessary accompaniments of all 
caverns. Of the four caverns discovered in the Kalugumalai hill, throe 
contain smoothly chiselled beds cut on the bottom rocks. In some, the 
beds are quite numerous and run in different directions. All the four 
bear Brahmi inscriptions. I may note here the remarks made by the late 
Mr. Venkayya regarding these inscriptions as they will have a 
bearing on what we may have to say in the sequel. He writes “ If 
the inscriptions and the beds are synchronous, we have in them the ear- 
liest lithic records of the Tamil country and the most ancient lithio 
monuments of the Tamil race. The inscriptions are also important as 
they may throw valuable light on the origin and development'of the Tamil 
and Vatteluttu alphabets. The fact that the language employed in them 
is Pali may be taken to show that it was understood in the Pandya 
country even at that early period." 

On the analogy of similar monuments found elsewere, Mr. Venkayya 
believed these monuments to he Buddhist. 

The next year brought to light two more monuments in the Madura 
district— one atVaricoiyur by Mr. Vibert and tbeiother at MettuppaHi, 
also called Siddhc^rmalai by Mr. Venkayya— and one at Virasikhamani in 
the Tinnevelly district, by Mr. Cammiade. 

The cavern at Virasikh&mani contains a row of*five”damaged beds in 
north-south direction, four others lying east-west and one in front of the 
second group, north-south. One of the beds contains 64 small squares 
out on it, perhaps for playing the game, called in Oeylon Arasadi Keliya, 
deEwribed on page 624 of Parker’s Oeylon, Outside the cave and in front 
of it are a number of holes bored into the rook, meant probably for the 
insertion of wooden pillars, necessary for putting up temporary structures 
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to keep off sun and rain. There are no Brahmi inscriptions in this cave. 
The Variooiyur cave is the biggest known so far. It is formed by the 
projection of two sides of a huge rook and is spacious enough to shoif.pr 
quite a large number of persons under it. On the bottom rock a * 
numerous beds. The overhanging boulder contains a damaged i'l 
inscription on its brow just below the katarah. The situation of the 
Mottuppatti cavern is moat picturesque. It is on the top of a hill lying 
close to the bank of the Vaigai river which here winds its course to the 
Peranai dam. The beds in this cavern are five. Though they are not 
so well preserved as those found in other caverns, they are of great 
importance in that they contain Brahmi inscriptions engraved on the 
pillow portions of the beds themselves establishing beyond doubt the 
synchronism of the beds and the formation of the cave. 

In 1908, I found again three more caverns in the Madura district, 
two at Tirupparangunram and one at Alagarmalai, and my colleague 
Mr. Veiikoba Kao discovered one at Kunnakkudi in the same district. 
The cavern in the Tirupparangunram hill is situated at an inconvenient* 
height up the steep side on the western slope of the hill behind the railway 
station and village cdvarli, and is reached by crude fooc-holds cut into the 
rook. Within the cavern are found six beds, A cutting of the rook on the 
pillow side of the beds contains a clearly incised inscription in Brahmi 
characters. This cavern can afford shelter to a large number of people 
from wind and rain. As at Anaimalai, Kaluguraalai and Variociydr, the 
brow of the hill is cut to a small depth to prevent the rain water from 
gliding into the cavern and in front of the vault are bored some boles evi- 
dently meant for fixing poles and rails. Not far off is a spring of cool 
water, as in the case of Anaimalai, already noticed and of Alagarmalai 
to be noted shortly. The northern side of the hill has a small cave with 
two beds and no inscriptions. At the foot of the Alagarmalai range, 12 
miles from Madura, near the village of Kidarippatfci is a big cavern 
very difficult of approach, but having in it a good number of beds of 
varying sixes and provided with a clear rook-spring of ice-cold water. It 
has a spacious front of 50 yards and more in breadth on which are made 
holes and a drain to carry off the rain water falling from the drip-ledge. 
A single line inscription in Brahmi is found on the lloor and another on 
the brow of the hill. The Kunnakkudi cavern is reported to contain a 
Brahmi record and some beds. The existence of a rock-cut well in it is 
a peculiarity. This water source takes the place of the natural springs of 
other caverns. 

It was by accident that the Ammanamalai cave was discovered. 
Having obtained information from private sources that there was a 
fine natural cavern with beds at Kongarpuliyangulam, a village 12 
milefl from Madura on the Usilampatti toad, I set out one afternoon 
to examine if it contained Brahmi inecriptions like the others of 
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its kind. As it was raining badly the unwilling oartman, sympathising 
more with his suffering horse than with an antiquarian's eagernosSi stopped 
at a place nearly two miles from Kongarpuliyangulam and made mo 
believe that it was the village I wished to see. A olose examination of 
the hill, strangely enough brought to light a oaveru with beds and no 
insoriptions. Further search resulted in the discovery of an excellent 
ancient Jaina hermitage with huge Jaina images and well preserved 
VaUeluttu inscriptions, registering the names of the Jaina preceptors and 
disciples who presided over the hermitage in the 8th century A.D., and who 
are stated to have come from the village of Kurandi, which I have recently 
identified with a place of tbat name in the Travancore State. Kongar- 
puliyangulam itself was visited by Eao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri during 
the next year's field season and its caverns examined. lie found in one of 
them some Brahmi inscriptions and a few beds. On the ground floor of 
three other 8 ,j 0 ix sets of beds were out, most of them being without pillow 
lofts. The number of beds in all in these caverns amounts to as many as 
33. Mr. Krishna Sastri discovered another cavern at Muttuppatti with 
*no less than 30 beds, aBrahmi inscription on a bed and two others on the 
sheltering rock. A detached boulder in the same locality contains a bed 
and Brahmi inscriptions. If we add to the above raenbionad monuments 
one discovered by me at Aykkudi near Courtallam, with beds and noBrahmi 
inscriptions; and three others of which one at Karungalakkudi was reported 
by the Collector of Madura : another at Sittannavasal in the Pudukkottai 
State brought to light by the late Mr. S. Eadhakrishna Ayyar; and still 
another at Cnclankal which I recently found in the Nagamalai range near 
Solavandan, all of them containing the usual beds and Brahmi inscrip- 
tions, the list of the earliest monuments would have been brought up to 
date. Long before the existence of these caverns was known, one was 
found at Kilavalavu in the Melur Taluk by Mr. Veiikoba Eao, but this had 
not been noticed anywhere. It is not unlikely that more still remain to 
be found out. 

Though caves bad been resorted to by Brahmin asoetios, Buddhist 
monks and Jain priests alike in ancient times and the literature of the 
country affords little information respecting (1) the origin of caves like the 
ones we have been enumerating, (2) their first occupants, (3) the length of 
time they were held by them, (4) the date of tbeir abandonment and (5) the 
reasons which led to their being brought bo the condition in which we 
see them to-day, there are strong oiroumstantial evidences to show that 
they were the abodes of Buddhist monks to the exclusion of the other 
sects and these will be pointed out in what follows. 

These monuments are popularly known as PanoapapdavUmalai, m 
name which strongly reminds us of the Pa^dava-pabbata at v^hose foot the 
Buddha after his reouDoiatioD took his iirst meal whioh be had obtained^* 
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by begging ; and this faob suggeslis fchafc these oaves might have been the 
favourite resorts of Bauddha hkikw who probably had their meals in 
them, as the name Updankal “ the rook of one who took meals ’‘applied to 
one of them indicates, and should have been called Pandavamalai affce^ 
name of the monument where the Great One, whom. they followed in t 
way, first resided. In this oonneotion, it is also worthy of note that aomo 
of these hills are termed Kalugumalai, a Tamil rendering of the Sanskrit 
Grdhrakuta, the hill occupied by the Buddha during his asoetio life. 
That this practice of naming monasteries after those of the Great One was 
in vogue in Cevlon may be gathered from the Jebavanarama, given to one 
of the monasteries of Anuradhapura, evidently after the one built for the 
Buddha by the rich merchant Antidapindika at Sravasti and in which the 
Buddha passed several years of his life. 

The general formation of these caverns, namely one ox more boul- 
ders overhanging another, a fiat one, on which they rest at one extremity, 
in the cutting of the projeobing rock to a certain depth in order to prevent 
the rain-water from trickling into the cavern, in the existence on the* 
bottom boulder (1) of smoothly chiselled beds with a slightly raised 
portion for the head just sufficient for a man to lie down, (2) of the groove 
immediately in the outer fringe of the cave (juite below the katarah for 
carrying otf the dripling of the rain-water to a distance (3) of big boles out 
on the open yard, intended perhaps for fixing poles or railings and (4) of a 
number of smaller holes for other works of protection, — in all these details 
the caverns of the Pandya country resemble each other and agree in the 
main with the numerous monuments found in Oeylon which are assuredly 
Buddhistic. As regards the situation of all of them, it may be said 
that Mr. Griffith’s excellent note that seclusion from the world and 
the active business of life was obviously the first essential of the saintly 
life of Buddhism as of all ascetic forms of religion, and that the originators 
of the oaves seem to have bean infiuanoed not only in the choice of the 
site, but also by a keen appreciation of natural beauty and that all the 
oaves were superbly placed with an obvious selection of a noble outlook and 
perfect seclusion from the world, — is well applicable. That during the 
time of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian, caves were resorted to in India by 
Buddhist monks is evident from his statement that “ Three li before you 
reach the top of Mount Grdhrakuta, there is a cavern in the rocks facing 
the south in which Buddha sat in meditation ; thirty paces to the north- 
west there is another where Ananda was sitting in meditation when the 
Deva, Marapiauna, having assumed the form of a vulture took his place 
in front of the cavern and frightened the disciple ; going on still to the 
west they found the cavern called Sritapara, the place where after the 
Nitvdfid of Buddha, 500 arhats collected the Sutras ” (Ajanta Painwngs 
by Mr. Griffiths, introduction). The Buddhist priests of later years than 
the time of the great founder appear to have followed the same 
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practice and the hands of the devotees iupasakas) developed the rude 
natural oaves into habitable dwellings befitting their residents. Whether 
they were primarily designed as a provision for the annual retreat initiated 
by the Buddha when it was ordained that the monks were to keep Vassa and 
refrain from peregrination during the rains or were intended to give a cool 
resort during the hot season, cannot now be easily determined. Besides 
being water-tight, convenient for human habitation and far above any 
possible accident from the rains and tloods of the monsoon, to this day 
they are agreeably cool even in the hottest weather. The doubt raised 
in the first part of the passage quoted here, whether the caverns were 
designed for the annual retreat or were intended to give a cool resort can 
be cleared from the reply which Mahinda gave to Tissa when the latter 
requested the saint to halt in the beautiful garden adjoining his capital on 
a certain night. The statement of the Tera given in the Mahavamsa 
(see Wijesii^a’s translation page 54), shows that the Buddhist monks 
were prohibited by the rules of their order from staying even in the 
nearest proximity of cities or villages : in a way it also aocDunts for the 
•necessity for the caverns. 

The oharactere employed in the inscriptions of these oaves with the 
single exception of the Sittannavasal epigraph indicates that they must be 
ascribed to the third century B.O. We shall note hear what evidences we 
have to prove that in that remote past Buddhist apostles introduced the 
Bauddha religion in this particular locality where we find these 
monuments. This was the time of rule of the great Buddhist emperor 
Asoka, whose missionaries had gone so far south as Mysore and the 
Nizam’s dominions where they were instrumental in incising the edicts 
brought to light at Siddhapura, Brahmagiri and Maski. It is not impro- 
bable that their influence extended further south into the Tamil country, 
which was well known during those days, and is found mentioned in the 
great emperor’s edicts. This was also the time when Ceylon was 
subjected to the rule of Tissa and this king is credited with having 
introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. On account of his piety, he appears 
to have been known by the name of Dcvanampiya Tissa, just as his 
contemporary Asoka was known in the north. At the request of Tissa, 
his maternal uncle, Maha-Aritta, one of the greatest statesmen of the day, 
as the Mahavamsa puts it, went on a mission to the court of the Maurya 
emperor for fetching a branch of the Bodhi tree and Mabinda and 
Sanghamitta, both of which objects he successfully performed in the 18th 
year of the reign of Asoka. As Tissa had previously promised to allow 
Aritta to become a Buddhist monk, the latter assumed the yellow robes 
Boon after his return from Pataliputra, If Asoka and Tissa stand forth 
prominently as the royal propagators of Gautama’s creed, Mahinda 
and Aritta were the chief priests with whose aid they seem to have 
effected much to spread the faith in the extrema south of the peninsula. 
The hills dedicated to Mahiuda and Aritta in C jyloa baar ample tastimony 
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to tbo exalted position held by the two saints. Sura-Tissa (247*237 
B.O.), one of the brothers of Devanftmpiya Tissa, is said to have built 
superb vibaras at many plaoes of whiob the one called Laiika-Vihara 
was at the foot of the Aritta mountains. Besides the missionary wo^ 
done in Ceylon, the two saints are expressly stated to have gone abroad 
mako fresh converts. We may with advantage quote the passage undoi 
reference. It runs thus : — 

The live principal Teras who had accompanied Mahinda from 
Jambudipa as well as those of whom Aritta was the principal, and in like 
manner the thousands of sanctified priests, all natives of Lanka, and 
inclusive of Sanghamitta, the twelve Tetis who came from Jambudipa 
and the many thousands of pious priestesses all natives of Lanka, all 
these profoundly learned and infinitely wise personages having spread 
abroad the light of the Vinaya and other branches of the faith, in due 
course of nature, at subsequent periods, submitted to the lot of -mortality." 

There is nothing to doubt the truth of the statement here quoted. 
The first country that the missionaries from Ceylon could have visited is 
the Paudya territory with which they were well acquainted ever since the 
time of Vijaya. 

Now to the inscriptions. In spite of the large number of Brahmi 
inscriptions thus brought to light, their contents remain a sealed book and 
scholars to whom copies of the records were sent have not furnished any 
solution as yet. Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri even thought it worth 
drawing public attention to these mystic records by giving plates of them 
in his Annual Report for 1912. He hoped that scholars interested in the 
subject might lend the benefit of their studies and render help iri arriving 
at the right explanation and significance of these epigraphs. Having 
waited for years, be wrote in 1918 : — 

“The Brahmi cave inscriptions of South India which were brought 
to the notice of scholars about 10 years ago and which were also sub- 
mitted to some for critical study, still remain uninterpreted. I published a 
facsimile plate of a large number of them in my Reports for 1912 and 1915. 
Scholars engaged in the study of South Indian history of the first centuries 
of the Christian era and earlier have not paid to these ancient records tbo 
attention they deserve. In order to stimulate fresh inquiry in this 
connection, I induced Mr. Chanda to take up these Biahmi documents of 
South India for study and make at attempt however alight it may be, to 
interpret them. Careful readings directly from stone and from estampages 
were prepared on the spot of almost all such records as had been collected 
by the department. A facsimile plate of those that had not been 
published is appended hereto." Supplementing the plates he gave ^his 
readings of these epigraphs in a paper contributed to the first Oriental 
Conference which be concluded with the request that these inscriptions 
.might be taken up for earnest study and interpretation. Besides, quite 
36 
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recently, he also desired me to study these epigraphs. I base my inter* 
pretation mostly on the three plates given by Mr. Krishna Sastri, and I 
must say that his preliminary study had been useful in drawing my 
attention directly to the source of dififioulties to be overcome. 

The first question to settle in these inscriptions is to determine the 
language in which they arc written. The very script in which these are 
found incised may be said to be a powerful misguiding factor suggesting 
strongly, as they do, that the language employed must be Pali or Sanskrit 
with which it is inseparably associated in our minds. Added to this, the 
assignment of a wrong value to one of the symbols which occurs very 
frequently in these epigraphs and the difficulty of ascertaining the 
significance of certain other symbols which are peculiar to these, in some 
degree went far to confirm the above suggestion and to lead us astray 
As will be shown presently, there is some slight spade work to be done of 
which the ioremost is a careful examination of the alphabet. 

The script of these inscriptions resembles, in many respects, the cha- 
factor of the Ceylon cave records of the same period on the one band, and 
the Bhattiprolu alphabet on the other. Judging from the general appearance 
of the letters of the latter. Dr. Bubier has made the shrewd remark that 
they are only a few decades later than the Asokan edicts, that they are 
much more closely allied to the epigraphs of the third century B.C. than 
to those of the second and that they cannot be placed later than B.C. 
200 but may even be a little older. From their study he came to the 
oonolusion that during the third century B.C. several well marked 
varieties of the Southern Maurya alphabet must have existed with a 
perfeotly-worked-out'System which in some respects, is radically different 
fromi and which may be reasonably supposed to be coeval with, that of 
the Asokan edicts. This, be thought, could not have sprung up in a 
short time, but must have had a long history. This conclusion of his, 
seems to receive strong support from the epigraphs of the Papdya 
country. 

The formation of some of the letters deserves to be noted as they 
present some special features. The first point to observe in this direction 
is the use of the five symbols I- f ^ (r which do not occur in the 
Asokan and about which more will be said in the sequel. Though other 
letters resemble the Asokan, the shaping of ya in some of the epigraphs 
is somewhat peculiar. While in the Asokan, the middle arm of the 
letter is much longer than the side arms and forms something like a 
double hook turned upwards, we have in the southern epigraphs clearly 
formed double tubes, the middle arm being shortened and in some 
oases, equal to those of the sides. 

* The ease of ma is still more striking. It differs markedly both from 
the Asokan and the Bhattiprolu types, and oonsists of a broad tube 
opening upwards with a horizontal (oross) bar inserted almost in thSF 
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middle of the tube. This formation of the letter leaves on one the 
impression that it must bo the original form from which the Bhattiprolu 
and Asokan ma's were developed, and that those insoriptions of the 
Papdya country might be much older. Though, such a view would I 
quite legitimate, I am rather inclined to think that the southernB 
retained the original form, while it changed almost into a semi oirole with 
two short strokes in the Mauryan and the Bhattiprolu types, the 
ditferenoe in the two latter being that one is topsy-turvy to the other. 
Judging from the Bhattiprdlu form of this letter, Dr. Biihler was inclined 
to the belief that the southern ma should have originally consisted of a 
circle or semi-circle with two strokes below and that the Mauryan form 
must have been obtained by turning it upside down. A careful 
comparison of the three forms would rather indicate that the earliest 
form should have been a tube with a cross bar in the middle as seen in 
the Pahoapandavamalai epigraphs and the developments of fjhis are the 
ones found in the Mauryan and the Bhattiprolu inscriptions. 

Dr. Biiblei also observes that the medial short a is indicated in the 
Southern Mauryan script by the addition of a horizontal stroke to the 
top of the consonant which denotes long a in the Mauryan. Since the 
addition of the horizontal stroke without any further change represents 
the long d> in the Papdyan inscriptions it is extremely doubtful, if we 
could apply this view to these epigraphs. But it has to be noted, 
however, that the vowels i and i stand one for the other in these 
epigraphs and there is also the unnecessary lengthening of penultimate 
short consonants in some words, which would lend support to the 
Doctor’s view. 

The lingual I and the unique I have not got corresponding symbols 
in the Mauryan. 

An analysis of the letters used reveals the following facts : — 

(1) The varga-prathamas have been generally used, 

(2) The soft consonants i.e., the varga-tniyas are conspicuous 
by their absence, 

(3) Sa and $a are not met with, though sa is occasionally found, 

(4) The lingual la occurs frequently, 

(5) Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, au. r, Ir, am, 
ah are represented. 

(6) In the case of combined consonants the occurrence of short 

e and short o deserve special attention, the two being the special 
characteristics of the Dravidian alphabets. • 

(7) The aspirates are seldom used : the only two letters that ar^ 
met with are {/la and dha. 
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(8) Some symbols wbioh never find use in the contemporary 
Asokan edicts are here employed and the sounds which they 
represent remain to be determined. This is a factor which at. once 
points out that the language employed in tna insoriptiioas contains in it 
sounds that could not be represenoed by the symbols extant in the 
Asokan code. 

The above tabulated results strongly suggest that the language of the 
inscriptions may be Tamil. Before taking cognizance of fun.her indica- 
tions in the same line furnished by a consideration cf the etymological 
peculiarities occurring in these epigraphs, we have to notice hare certain 
special features of the alphabet used and determine the values of the new 
symbols that are introduced in these epigraphs some of which are 
distinctly foreign to the Asokan alphabetical code. 

1. The symbol *!• is quite akin to the Tamil long i an.l might have 
been its ori^nal. It occurs ten times in these inscriptions. Mr. Krishna 
Sastri has noted that it has been found in K^itrapa and Andhra 

, inscriptions of the lat century A. D. and that it also occurs in the Brahmi 
inscriptions of Ceylon and has been read as short i. 1 find that in our 
inscriptions also, it admits of this same value and not that of long 1. It 
is curious that the symbol for short i on the other hand, gets the value 
of long I in our epigraphs. 

2. The next symbol is T “ the inverted J.” It occurs sparingly in the 
Bhattiprolu inscriptions and has been taken by Dr. Bunler to represent 
long nd. It is the most common letter in our inscriptions. It occurs 
about 60 times. I find that the value assigned by the loarnad Doctor for 
this odd symbol does not suit our epigraphs ; but there is no doubt that 
the sound it represents is nd, with whose symbol it closely resembles. 
The only difference is that the top bends a little to the right. A.t first, I 
thought that it might stand for the basic n, i.e,, the lecter with the pulli 
mark. Though :t suited almost all cases, it did not answer in a single 
instance where it occurred before maand had to be given uo. P'ortunately, 
among these inscriptions there is a single instance in which the 
inverted J symbol is used along with the ordinary form of long 7id. 
This use of it shows at once that the engraver, being acquainted with 
the correct mode of forming long nd, could not have used a different 
symbol, under ordinary circumslianoes, for denoting the same. The only 
letter that it can represent is the Tamil n («w) which is mostly used at the 
end of words and has the same sound as n. In this connection it is 
worthy of note that this symbol is mot with generally in southern inscrip- 
tions. And with this value it satisfies all the places without a single 
exception : in some oases it has to he treated as a basic consonant and in 
others as na, just like other letters. 

3. The third new symbol is It occurs but once in all these 
inscriptions. About it Mr. Krishna Sastri has aptly noted " The 
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formation of this letter is very peculiar. The similarity with Khalsi Asokan 
ja given on Biihler s Tafel 11-15, 2 is very slight. One can venture to say 
that it is somowhat like the modern Tamil la." I taka it to be la and I 
note that this value of it satisfactorily suits the place of its occurrence ar-;' 
that no other sound could be substituted for it. But for tbe asaocia, 
of this letter wi'b the Brahmi symbols, its significance would : 
havo been miseed. 

4. The fourlb symbol is a very curious one. Ifc resembles a badly 
shaped tu. Ii occurs several fcimes in tbese epigraphs,- -once in fche 
Anaimalai ior^cMptiun, four times in fche first ArifctapaUi epigraph, twice in 
another Arittaputt! record and once in fche Sifcfcannavasal inscription. On 
them Mr. Krishna Sasbri pertinently remarks. "These are letters the 
formation of whiidh is not found elsewhere. I have suggested tbe readings 
(JiL and tjai on fclie strength of the remarks on the letter rlu made by 
J)r. Biihier on fche palaeography of the Bhafcfciprolu inscriptions, l^ip. Ind. 
Vol. II, op. 323 ff. Still, fche letters read du are not certain. They 

may be conjunct-consonants as well”. 

The very formation of the letter shows that it is allied in form — and 
I take it also in sound — to ta. From its shape, in which fche upper part 
very closely reserables tbe symbol for ta, it can naturally be suspected 
that it is a oonjunob- cons onant ; and if it were a conjunct fche second element 
must also be to, for which there is no likelihood. The addition of 
d and ai signs which we find in certain oases suggests that in spite of 
its complicated nature, it might be a simple consonant. The only letter 
that is allied in sound to ta which has no equivalent in Sanskrit and 
for which a new symbol had to be devised in the Asokan code is the 
Dra vidian ra. Tbe difficulty of pronunciation of this letter and its kinship 
with ta, da and sometimes with ta by which letters it is often substituted 
not only in speech forms but in allied languages will be evident to any 
observer, (of. Tamil kiinru, Telugu Konda : Tamil ndnru, Tel. ncindu). 
In fche earlier Telugu inscriptions we meet with forms like tunru etc., 
which in later records is substituted by ttC7idu etc. This likeness in sound 
has to account for fche devised form given to it in our records. I may 
note that even in the Vattelufcfcu script, its formation is such as to be 
mistaken for ta (with but a slight difference). What proves conclusively 
fche correctness of fche value suggested here is the occurrence of it after n 
in fche Anaimalai record in the word kunra. I note that this very record 
uses fche correct form of tji which at once makes it unlikely that this 
symbol could stand for tu. 

Thus the orthographical peculiarities of these records show that they 
have all fche characteristic features which are regarded as special to Tamil. 
According to fche Tamil grammarian Pavapandi, the letters r, w, I, e s^jort 
and 0 short, which wo find in these records, are enumerated as being 
special to Tamil. We may overlook the grammarian's partiality for 
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Tamil which shares these letters in common with its sister languages 
Kannada and Telugu. It is enough for our purpose to note that these 
letters are peculiar to the Dravidians and we find them in these Brahml 
inscriptions amply rapresented. Besides, tho marked preference ginTen to 
the varga praihamas and pancamaz, the entire absence firstly of sa, ^a, 
Aa, aw, and ah and secondly of softs and aspirates with the stray exception 
of ^ha and dha, the frequent occurrence of the lingual la also favour their 
being regarded as Tamil inscriptions. It is quite consistent that in a 
Tamil country, the inscriptions, meant to be understood by the race, 
which is not known to have spoken any other language, must be Tamil. 

As I propose to make my observations on the words occurring in 
these epigraphs, somewhat fully in interpreting each record, I shall content 
myself here by noting the following few facta only 

(i) The Tamil masculine terminations an, an, on, and or occur some- 
times without the final as in the spoken form These earliest inscrip- 
tions afford clear and unmistakable proof of the fact that verbal nouns 
are formed by adding the pronouns to the roots (see Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXII, 
* p. 451) and that these pronouns have been shortened into terminations 
indicative cf gender and number. Vatteluttu inscriptions of even later 
times preserved these earlier forms. For instance, we meet with the 
Madras Ep. Report, forms vhidti-adu, adu-avan and edukka-avagalukku 
(No. 296 of 1895). 

(ii) The neuter suffix m is given to words of Sanskrit origin. 

(iii) The genitive suffix a which is preserved to this day in some of 
the Dravidian languages and the dative ku are also found used. 

A large number of Sanskrit words in their Prakrt forms occur in 
these records, such as kdncana, kudumbika, updsaka, putra, vatsa, 
dkarma, caitya, adhi^thdna, vanik, karani, nigama, kula, yak^a, 
sydlaka and kcirita. 

The object of most of these short epigraphs is to register tbe names 
of the persons who caused the monuments to be made. In this respect, 
though they resemble the Ceylon epigraphs of tbe same period, it is to be 
noted that they omit the usual words agata, anagata, catudisa, sagasa, 
which we invariably find in the latter. Our inscriptions do not furnish 
direct evidence to indicate that these monuments were assuredly 
Buddhistic though the nature of the monuments and the import of certain 
words are highly suggestive of this fact. They are of very great value 
to US in affording — in the absence of any definitely dated Tamil works 
carrying us to that early period, f.e., tbe latter half of the 3rd oentury 
B.O. — certain examples of words which are tbe result of the process of 
transformation of Sanskrit words directly or through tbe medium of 
Pali into Tamil. It may not be an easy task to formulate definite and 
exhaustive rules from the mass of examples now accumulated in the 
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TamiJ laaguage, how the speech forms of Sanskrit were adopted in Tamil 
with itis alphabetioal oode which is at once deficient, redundant and has 
certain peculiarities of its own. Need it be pointed out that we have only 
five letters to represent the 23 varying sounds of the first five tiargas nf 
Sanskrit consonants including sa, sa, and ha and excluding the nasals. ai 
that we have two ra’s, two ita's and I and I, To such as would In 
QDgagad in the study of words, these Brahmi inscriptions would furnish 
the earliest examples. They would give them a clue as to the mode of 
adoption or the form of assimilation of words of foreign origin as dependant 
on the speech capacity, habit, and genius of the Tamil race. The few rules 
given in the grammars fail to satisfactorily answer the various problems 
that present themselves in tracing the formation of words. In short, our 
epigraphs will be highly interesting from a philological point of view. We 
shall now address ourselves to the inscriptions. 

I 

For many reasons, the Marugaltalai inscription may be considered 
first. It is one of the best preserved in the whole collection and easy of 
interpretation. The palaeography of the inscription shows, as had been 
pronounced by the late Mr. Venkayya, that it belongs to the 3rd century 
B.C. The letters are a little over one foot. I read the inscription as under 
treating the letters na in na in pana^ na in [kdnaca and ma at the 
end, as basic consonants : — 

Vhi Kosipdn kutupitd kdla^kdncaiiam* 

iVa occurring before ca leaves no doubt that it is a basic consonant. 
The fact that it is engraved without a pulli mark suggests that as in most 
Tamil inscriptions and palm-leaf manuscripts, it has to be supplied by the 
reader. Our text has four words of which Von may be taken to be the 
name of a territorial division. It is now represented by the Travancore 
State. That in ancient times it was a stronghold of Buddhism is seen from 
the several images of Buddha found all over that tract (Trav. Arch. Series. 
Vol. II, Part II). In this region a place called Mulavasa had a celebrated 
Buddha temple which is referred to in the Mueaka-vamsa, in a Gandha* 
ran sculpture epigraph as dak^indpatha Mulavasa Lokandtha and in a 
copper-plate grant of the Ay king Vikramaditya-Varaguna who was him- 
self a Buddhist paying homage to the Buddha, Dharma and Sanga and 
made grants to it. Itis not precluded that Ven may stand for vel, a chief' 
of which there were many in the Tamil country in the Saiigavi and later 
historic times. 

Kosipdn is the proper name of a person. Its equivalent in Pali is 
Kassapa (Kasyapa in Skt. and Kasipan in Tamil). 

Kutupitd is the verb : the final n is omitted. The full form of it h 
kutupitdn. It ooours as such in other inscriptions ; it comes from the root 
kotuot kiitu ' to out’ : p is the causal particle. Its modern form will be 
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holtuvUtan : and means ' oaused to be out*. A Tamil inaoription of the^ 
time of Pallavamalla usea this word in this sense (PanoapaQdavamalaiin 
the North Aroot district Ep. Ind. Vol. IV p. 137). It is possible to take this 
word without the final n as a participial adjective qualifying thene]^ ; but 
this is not preferable as it is not in consonance with the use made of it in 
other epigraphs in the collection. From the spelling given to this word 
in this epigraph and several others which we shall notice later on it will be 
evident that doubling of consonants came into use later in the Tamil 
language. This is a telling feature of our records. We may at once point 
out here that there is not a single instance of a conjunct letter in any of 
these records. KotM or kuUiL is the noun from the same root and it is 
to be noted that it is still applied in the name Pauoapaudavarkuitu given 
to these monuments in soma places. 

The next word hCila-kancanam is the most important one. It is a 
compound af two words of which the first part kiila may be taken to be 
derived from kcilya which has also the alternate from /ca/j/a- {‘auspicious’) 
or may be connected with the Tamil word kal (Singhalese gala,) ‘ a hill, 
a stone’ of, Updankal, Nelliyagala). Kancanam generally means 
‘ gold , a tree variety,’ but its use here is peculiar. Coming after the verb 
kottuvittdn it must have reference to the monument itself and can mean 
nothing but an ‘ abode, monastery or temple.’ Monier Williams points 
out that Hemadri uses this word to denote ' a particular form of building 
in the Caturvargacintdmani.’ 

Thus the inscription purports to convey that this “ auspicious (or 
stone) monastery ^ was caused to be out by Kasyapa of the Van country 
(or the Velir chief Kasyapa). 


II 

The next inscription that we take up for consideration comes from 
Tirupparangunram. This is also in good preservation. The letters are 
very neatly incised and can be assigned to the third century B.O, The 
31 letters which make up this record are written in two parts in a single 
line separated by a long vertical stroke. The letters in the first part 
are slightly bigger than those in the second, though written in the same 
hand. Treating as basic consonants all the final n's and the ra of tura, 
the ma occurring before pika^ the ya’s of ceya and ai/a, and the ca of 
caya, the inscription reads as follows : — 

Erukotur lla^kutumpikan. 

Ceytdd Aycyan NedU’Cdtan. 


1. Monier Williame says that Kala and Kauoana are the names of future 
Buddhas. It is very doubtful i! our inscription, early as it is. could have any referanoe 
to these. 
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The first part oonsiata of three words of which Erukotur 1 is the 
name of a village as clearly indicated by the place-ending ur. The next 
word is the compound Ila-kufcampikan of which the first element Ila 
(with the short i for long) shows the place of origin of the person to be 
Oeylon : It is the Tamil adaptation of the word Sihmala, passing bhrc 
the intermediary forms Sihala and Ila. Kutumpikan is the Sanskrit v 
kuiumbi which often occurs in Pali and Prakrb inscriptions in the tora 
kutumbika, ^ ‘ a husbandman.’ The spelling of the word with the hard 

p in place of the soft b and the Tamil masculine ending aw or n is worthy 
of note. Poldlaiyan is the proper name of the person who probably 
caused the cave to be made. The omission of the verb finds a parallel 
in No. 18 of the inscriptions of Oeylon given by Mr. Parker. The second 
part commences with the verb ceytd, with the final n omitted as usually 
pronounced (of. kutupitd in No. 1) and then gives the name of the 
person viz., Aycyan Nedu-Cdtan. The omission of n at theendof Nedu 
and the use of single ta instead of double ita of later recordt^ are charac- 
teristic of the times. Modern pronunciation would require the name to 
be written .Iccaw Nedun-Cdttan, It may be noted that Aycyan or 
Aooan is the Tamil form of the Sanskrit word Aditya and it so occurs in 
a bi-lingual inscription found at Tirumalpuram in the Chingleput district 
(Vide No. 306 of the Epigraphioal collection for 1906), where, the name is 
given as Aditya in the Sanskrit portion and Aooan in the Tamil portion. 
Adioya, Ayioya, Aycya, Aoa are all variants of Aditya. Sattan is the 
equivalent of Sasta. 

The inscription means " Polalaiyan, a husbandman of Ceylon (and 
a resident) of Erukottur (caused to be cut) and Aycyan Nedun Cattan 
made (it).^’ 

Ill 

The next inscription that we take up for consideration comes from 
the high range of hills near Arit^paUi. known by the name Kalugumalai. 
I must note that this inoription is engraved on the open face of a bare 
rook at an accessible height in bold and clear characters. In front 
of the rock is a spacious court-yard without any bed and without 
the least sheltering place as in the case of all other caverns. By 

1 This village name reminds us of Erukkot^c the native place of the poet 
Tayankannanar, the author of a number of pieces (149. 319 and 357) in the 
Aganacufu collection. Noting on the Nasik cava inscription, M. Benart says:— 

“ The adjective expressing origin or the name of a person is here and in subsequent 
epigraphs invariably placed before the man’s name, not alter, as in Sanskrit inaorip- 
tiODB.** 

a/ Valmiki uses this word in the following verse 

II Bala. VI. 7. 

87 
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these features this place is singled out from others. When I die* 
covered this 18 years ago, I remember to have noticed the ruins of 
some buildings at some distance, not far from this rook. It is not 
unlikely that some building made of perishable materials existed in front 
of the rook and that this building has now vanished and to it the inscrip- 
tion refers. This inscription is the longest of the collection containing as 
many as 50 letters, and in it the Tamil r occurs thrice. 

Treating as basic consonants ail the n’s, the na's that occur 
before ca's, the second ma in dharnama, the na and ya of tdyiataiya and 
the ultimate letter ya, the inscription reads as follows : — 

Kdniyan Natd Siri Yakuan dhamdm ita Na^in-Cdriyan Sdldkdn 
lldn-Cdrikdn tdntaiy Cdrikdn Ceiya Pdliy. 

It is to be noted that the commencing words of this inscription viz., 
'Kdniyan Natd Siri-Yakuan occurs in a slightly altered form afl 
‘ Karanira Notd Siri Yakaru ’ in the next inscription which is found in 
another cavern in the same hill, and may be considered as representing 
Jihe same person. In Kdniyan, kd takes the place of kara. We may or 
may not suppose that the engraver has omitted to incise ra. And ya is 
substituted for the final ra. The latter change is noteworthy as it 
explains the allied nature of a number of words in Tamil and Sanskrit [of. 
vdy from dvdr and kdya from kdra iksdra), may from mar imr)]. These 
words indicate one and the same term i.e., ‘ karani ’ which originally 
meant ’ one born of a Sudra mother by a Vais y a father or one born of a 
Vaisya woman by a K^atriy a father’. The occurrence of the word in a 
the 3rd century B.C, in the extreme south of India and as 
an attribute of one who bore the name Yakga is interesting. It 
has much to inform us. We shall be content with noting that 
persons belonging to this class took up the occupation of scribes and 
accountants. 'This is perhaps the earliest use of the word in inscriptions. 
Natd and Notd are variants of ndtha ‘ a chief There is nothing peculiar 
in the word Siri which we find so used in almost al Priikrt and Pali 
inscriptions (See Fasik, Safioi and Ceylon Inscriptions) for the Sanskrit 
word Sri. In Tamil, it takes the fortn tiru. Yakuan, which occurs in 
the next record in the form Yakaru is the Sanskrit ‘ Yak^a ’ Prakrt 
Yakkha — with the Tamil masculine suffix an, which suffix, as our insorip- 
tiona will show further on, is nothing but the third personal pronoun 
avan. The suffix ru given to Yakkha may be considered as an equivalent 
of the honorific ar in Tamil and ru in Kannada. As in the previous two 
inscriptions, the non-doubling of ka is noteworthy. This person Siri- 
Yakuan seems to have been an individual of some importance as indicated 
by the use of Siri and Natd. 

t>hamdm is a variant of dharmma with the Tamil neuter suffix m as 
in KdnGanam and adi^dnam ocouring later on. Here we note the 
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'lengtheoiDg of the peQultimate ma : it is also a psoaliarity of the age and 
"We shall see more iDstaoces of the kind in the words tdntdi for tantdi 
and makan for makan, itd for ida which stands for the modern Tamil 
wordMdtt, third person neuter pronoun. It [is connected wit o 
Sanskrit idaw. Malayalam retains still the form ida in place r 
This word may either be taken with what precedes or what follows. 

In the passage coming after tid, Garikan and Cariyan are proper 
nameSi one being a variant of the other ; thus exemplifying the common 
rule that ya takes the place of ka, passing through the form a invariably 
as in Prakrt. We shall also have instances of the retention of the Prakrt 
a in the inscriptions that follow. Nedunj and Ilan prefixed to Cariyan or 
Garikan means ‘the elder and the younger.’ 

Sdldkdn, Two ways of taking this word suggest themselves to me. 
It may be considered as a diminutive of Said which occurs in the form 
fydlia (Scilika) in Rajasekhara’a Karpdramanjari in the sense of 'an 
apartment, room’. A second way, which is more likely, is to treat it as a 
Tamil form of the Sanskrit word Sydlaka ‘ a brother-in-law ’ with the 
masculine termination 7i added. That like the word tdntai, which stands 
for tantai ‘a father’ coming after Ilan-Oarikan, this word sdldkdn 
coming after Nedun-Cariyan must express some kind of relationship, is 
clear from the context. 

The word Celya seems to be the Prakrt form of caitya which 
adopts to itself the other alternative forms cetiya, and sdiya and which are 
actually so used to indicate a relic-chamber in Ceylon (See Parker’s Ceylon, 
p. 261). We have already noticed that there is a possibility of there 
having existed some ancient building in the neighbourhood of this inscrip- 
tion which unlike others does not provide any sheltering place or beds. 

Pally is a Tamil word meaning an excavation in stone set apart for 
the residence of monks. ^ It is not unlikely that it is connected with 
palyd as suggested by Mr. H. Krishna Sastri. 

The expletive use of y in pdliy and idntaiy is in accord with the 
spoken dialect. This inscription thus means 

"This is the charity of the glorious chief Sri-Yaksa, a Karani (by 
caste). This stone exoa^^ation for a relic-chamber was made by Garikan 
the father of Ilan-Carikan and the brother-in-law of Neduii-Cariyan. 

The fact that a chief named Yikka caused this monument to be made, 
is interesting. Numerous individuals, some of whom were rulers of small 
principalities, c.g., Yakkan R5dai, Yakkan Srikandan etc., figure in the 

_ _ — ^ ^ 

1. urr^ ^fTu^smsJretkoDL^u&reiflQiu opsoBoj/r €Ufrs:i})’^Safikr(S 56. 

and spuiTj^ <ff/r6wr68)t-—- 14. 
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early iDsoriptioDS of Malabar and Travanoore. Beeidas, there existB in 
that tract a number of dieties oalled Yak^ipis. These faots show that 
among the original inhabitants of South India, principally in the distriota 
adjoining the Western Ghats, tha Yaksa element predominated and . that 
they had at the time of our insorlptions, t.e , in the third century B 0. 
and probably earlier also, had come into the Hindu fold of castes as the 
term Zarani indicates^ . Among the Sanoi inscriptions of about the same 
period as ours, there are several donative records of which the following : — 

(Ep. Ind, Vol. II. p. 377.) 
(ibid.) 

f«r^i Uid, n. 372. 

prove that in that remote period there were several persons bearing the 
name Yak§a*and Yakgi who were of Buddhist leaning. Similarly also 
the Nasik cave inscriptions of a 8om8whi»,t later age testify to the same 
^fact. (Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII. p 93). Tde Ramayana would make us believe 
that the original inhabitants of the island of Oeylon were Yakgis, for it 
is stated that Ravana obtained possession of it by driving away Kubera. 
The Mabavamsa does only support this when it distinctly states that the 
Yak^as were ruling the island and Vijaya strategically managed to 
get it out of them. Mr, Parker gives a long account of this original 
population of Oeylon in his book. In the Sanskrit literature, the 
Yakgas are generally treated as somewhat of a milder character than the 
Rakgasas and there is a disquisition on the root meaning of the words 
Rakgasa and Yakga in the opening chapters of the Uttarakdncla. In the 
first six idn^as, Rama is not stated to have met with opposition from 
the Yakgas except in the single instance of TaUka, a pure Yakgini by 
birth and it is worth noting that her son Marioa was cursed by Agastya 
to become a Rakgasa, which distinguishes the two classes. 

IV 

The second cave inscription of Arittapatti may new be taken up. It 
is in two parts and relates probably to two different oomparbmenta in the 
cave in which this epigraph has been found. The text runs as follows : — 

A Karanira notd Siri Yakaru Cdnatdritdn Ko^upiton. 

B Vel adai nikdmatbr kotibr. 

0 Ve\ adaiy nikdmatdko potir Yakdnti Edaritdva Satan Pindka 
kotupiton. 

1. A number of words ate derived from Karana Katanakfau, Karanan 
Kanpkkan all meaning aooountant : Kanakkan is also a caste in the Ohingelput 
district. The word ' karanam ’ oooars in Malayalam and in the early VaUelutta 
epigraphs in the senee of ' a doonment. a written deed’. 
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In A, W 0 hav 0 traatod as basic oonsonants only two lottois i,6,t the 
n’a in tan and ton ; in B the la of Vela, and the ra’s ; and in C the exple- 
tive ya in a^aiya and the final na's in Satan and piton. A and B 
together to form one inBoription. It means *' Caused to be excav: V 

the glorious Chief Yakan Oanataritan, a Katani (by caster 0 

citizens (or merchants) of Velladai out it ” 

As our inscriptions do not use eonjuncts, single la is used in place of 
double in Velladii and if this la is treated as basic consonant and read, 
the sound of double Ua will be obtained. This is a preferential use of the 
time. The same is noticed further on several times in this epigraph e.y* 
lakaruiot yakkaru, kotupiton (twice) and kotior for koijuvitten and 
koUinbr, nikarnaiaritmaQ) for nikamattar and Satan for sdttan. 

Velladai is probably the name of a place. Nikdma may either he 
connected with niga’nia {naigama) ‘ merchants ’ which occurs in theNasik 
inscription in the form nekhamx (Eo. Ind, Vol. VIII, p. 9(1) and in the 
Bhattiprolu epigraph in the form, negama, (Ep. Ind. Vol. II, pp. 328-29) 
or treated as a place-ending like sthdria, nagara or pura, being connected, 
with Velladai. In this case, it would correspond to nagarattCir or flrdr, 
which occur largely in somewhat later Tamil epigraphs. If this is cor- 
rect, we would have hero the earliest example of the existence of the 
assembly system in South India, which all through history we find con- 
stituting the administrative machinery in India. In Pali, the word 
nekkama occurs in the sense of ‘ renunciation from the world ’ and is one 
of the pdrami's ‘ supreme virtues.’ Though this sense is not possible in 
our epigraph, yet in the sense ‘ one coming from ’ a place, it will well suit : 
at is only a euphonic particle. In kotior, we have the direct application 
of the termination without the addition of euphonic particles as In early 
Tamil works. The lengthening cf ma and ka in nigdmdtdko and of na in 
Pindka ia the result of compensation due to the dropping of k and t in 
nekkamattd and of k in Pinakka. In Tamil sonant aspirates are absent 
and when such letters originally formed part of a word, the aspiration is 
generally dropped and as a compensation the previous letter, if short, is 
lengthened. It is to be observed that in these epigraphs, not only in the 
case of the aspirates but in the case of other consonants as well, the 
lengthening takes place. It is seen also that the lengthening is made 
even if the basic consonant that follows is retained. In many instances 
the penultimate long has to be shortened and the consonant that follows 
doubled to get the modern Tamil equivalents of the words. 

In Qpotir probably means ‘daughter nikdmatdko has to ba regarded 
as a dative singular (with the final masculine termination n omitted as in 
previous instances and in Pinaka) and means ‘of a citizen;’ Yakasfti is the 
proper name of the individual and kdarita means ’ caused to be made.’ 
We note that it is in the feminine form. It is observed that the word 
kdrite is used in some of the Brahml inscriptions of the same age 
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found at Dambulla and Bawata in Ceylon (see Nos. 56, 80, 81, noticed on 
pages 433 and 442 of Parker’s Ceylon). Satan Piriaka is another proper 
name: its modern equivalent is Satten Pinakkan. The ending on and 
or in place of an dr may be noted and tbe use of ho the later ku 
denoting the relational dative. Tbe meaning of the two sentences 
in C is : — 

“ Yak^asiti the daughter of a citizen of Velladai caused to be made 
(this cave) and Sattan Pinakkan had it cut.” 

V 

The next inscription comes from a hill lying between Kiliir and Kila- 
valavu. Mr. Krishna Sastri who examined it says that the letters are 
written upside down which shows that the engraver bad better conve- 
nience to work from the upper part of the cave than from the front. It 
is not an instance of current in Ceylon which requires an 

interchange ef letters in words. The inscription reads : — 

" Updccia pdta Netula^Vocco kotu pain," 

Here, the first word Updcda my be regarded as the Tamil form of 
\ipdsaka through Prakrb ; it occurs several times in the Ceylon inscriptions 
(Nos. 13, 37 and 44). The second word pvta is no doubt the equivalent of 
putra. Nefula^Vocco is the proper name of a person : in this, the second 
element is the Prakrt for vatsa, It occurs in the form vacco in tbe Bbafcti- 
prolu casket inscription 'Ep. Ind. Vol. II, p. 329). 7, at tbe end of the 
inscription is tbe pronoun * this If its use at tbe end of a sentence is 
objectionable and unlikely, it may form part of pcili. This inscription 
furnishes the second use of the word pdli in tbe sense of 'a cave’. The 
record means : — 

“ This is the cave cut by Nefcula- Voooan, the son of a lay devotee”. 

VI 

The Anaimalai inscription is also in somewhat good preservation 
and is important in that it affords a clue to the correct interpretation of 
the symbols for r and n. In it r occurs twice, ta and ^ha once and n 
several times. In the reading of this inacripbion, I differ ‘widely from the 
previous reading and this is mainly due to the difference in value which 
I have assigned to the symbols for r and n. The transcription of the 
record is as under : — 

Iva Kunratu urai yulndtan-a tana 
Eri Aritan Atiuvdyi Arattha Kciyipdn 

I would here empnasise what I have already noted viz., that in the 
word kunra the complicated r symbol following that of n suggests clearly 
that it is none other than n ; and secondly in the word uraiy, this very 
letter— which on account of its lower addition is liable to be mistaken for 
fu — by getting the at symbol proves conclusively that in spite of its com- 
plicated nature, is but a simple consonant, the simultaneous ai and u 
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additions being inconsistent ; and thirdly it is happy to note that this ins- 
cription affords example of td which is a mere concave curve without a 
tail below. This one record would have been quite sufficient in furnishing 
all tfie clue necessary to fix the values of r and n had it introduco 
which however, is furnished in others as we shall see later on. Tf. 
part of the iosoription means These are the gifts of Yulnatan resiuiLig 
at Kunrattur . Note the use of the plural iva, the elision of the final r 
in KuuTatthr and of final m in tdncim. The latter part only gives the 
names of the persons who probably occupied the cave in the first instance 
and as such, needs no comment. 


VII 

The short Karuiigalakkudi inscription contains only three words if 
we treat no, as a basic consonant. Tt reads : — 

“ Ethuyarhra Aritin Pali ”. 

The first word has perhaps to be supplied with the masculine 
ending n. Its modern equivalent is perhaps Ettiyuran. The meaning is : — 

“ This is the cave of Ariti of Ettiyur 

vm 

The next three inscriptions come from Kongarpuliyangulam and relate 
to the excavation of three caves or three compartments in one cave 
They read ; — 

A. Kui/a ko{upitavan Updcaan Updruvdn 

B. PdkdnuT'pbidtdn Pi^dn Itdtdve ten 

C. Kutu Kotdlaku Itdtdvin Cetuatan len 

On the connotation of the first three words of A we have already 
remarked. Uparuvan seems to be the proper name of a person. The ins- 
cription means : — 

'‘The lay devotee Uparuv% caused the cave to be cut”. 

In B, the penultimate letter of the last word is damaged. I prefer to 
take it as Ic wibh the right arm much worn out. Pakanur is no doubt 
the name of a village as the ending dr clearly shows. Shortening the 
penultimate a in Pakan, we get its modern equivalent to be Pakanur, a 
village after which Paganur-kurram, one of the principal divisions of the 
Pandya country was known in ancient times. It was in this division 
that Solavandan, Tenkarai and the villages in their vicinity were situa- 
ted. The meaning of Potatan is not clear. Like atdn, which we find 
sometimes added to village names, this word may mean ‘ one belonging 
to The words Pitan Itataven — with the final n supplied— may be.taken 
as a proper name. Pidan is a shortened form of Bhatara which comes in 
Tamil as Padaran, Pidaran and Pidan. Lm means a cave. Often this 
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word is used wifah the lingual n in plaoe of n (See Hatbigumpha and 
Updavalli Gave Inscriptions). The meaning of the inscription is 

" This is the cave of Pidan Itata^^en, a resident of Pakanur.” • 

At the end of this inscription, and the next there are two symbols of 
which the first has in its centre a small circle to which is attached both at 
the top and bottom, the straight arm of a hook bent at the right-side: it may 
be taken to represent Om, The second symbol is a rectangle enclosing an 
upright cross and is quite similar to the ones found in the caverns of 
Ceylon and noticed by Mr. Parker on pages 446 and 659 of his account 
of Ceylon. It represents the Svastika mark usually found in Buddhist 
inscriptions and tablets. This is again a striking similarity to the 
Buddhist monuments of Ceylon and their inscriptions. 

In 0, Kotu-kotalaku may be taken to mean ‘ the excavator of oaves ’ ; 
Itataven Gefcuatan ie the proper name of a person of which the first 
element occurs in B ; Cefcuatan is perhaps connected with a 

merchant atdn being a personal ending with the euphonic particle at 
/The meaning is 

“ This is the cave of Itatavin Cetuatan, the excavator of oavos 

In these three epigraphs we meet with the word len (twice), and 
updsaka with the masculine ending n : th's ending was absent in the two 
cases noticed in previous epigraphs. We note again, the use of a single 
i instead of a double one in the word kutu. 

IX 

The next inscription that we take up for consideration comes from 
Sittanpavasal in the Pudukkottai state. This is also in a good state of 
preservation and is engraved on the leftside of one of the 17 beds chiselled 
in the cavern. If we treat as basic consonants the ra of ura, the na of 
itena, the la of pocila, the ra of ilayara, the ya of ceyata, the (a and na 
and ma of aittaanama, we get the following reading : — 

Edmi-ndtu Kumaihnr ptrdntd Kdvudi Jtenku Oiiupbcil ildyar 
ceytd atithanam. 

Here Eominatu is the name of a territorial division and Kumatur 
that of a village as clearly indicated by the endings and wr. Pirdntd 
has to be supplied as usual with the final n and the penultimate length 
shortened ; it becomes piranidn which means “ one who was born.” 
Kavudi Itenku is a proper name in the dative case. Citupooil may be 
the name of a village. As in Piranta the penultimate of Ildyar has to be 
shortened, its modern equivalent being i\diyar. To ceytd, we have to 
supply r The meaning is clearly the following : — 

I 

" Citupooil Ilayar made this adhi^hdnam fox Kavudi Iten who wai 
born at Eumuttur, a village in Eomina^u 
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Id this inaoriptioD, the long na is clearly indicated by a straight 
horizontal stroke marked on the right side of na. It uses also the inverted 
J symbol. Penultimates are lengthened and finals omitted — all of which 
we have pointed out as characteristics of the age. It also uses t ; 
with the length symbol, another noteworthy feature. 

The use of the word adi^anam is of. importance. It may mean a 
capital city or it may be taken to be a synonym of vdsa ‘ a dwelling 
place, abode ’ ; but as a place of residence it is not generally met with. 
It seems to indicate the place where one spends his life in fulfilment of a 
vow or resolution once taken. Thus a Brahmaoari’s dwelling in the 
dsrama of his preceptor after the initiation ceremony for completing 
his course of studies may be called an adhtt^hdna and it is so used in 
the anonymous Svapna-nataka. 

HR 5TiR?H5rrr%HHRi?H i 

^-3T!!i qrwHiR r%qr ? 

But this word has a ppeoial significance also and it occurs often in 
Buddhist works. In Pali, adhi^lhdna means “ the vow of resolution ” and 
is counted as one of the ten pdramts or perfect virtues peculiar to a Bodhi- 
sattva who is endowed with eminent moral qualities, and this the 
Bauddha-bhikgus are enjoined to follow. The vow of resolution has to 
be carried out even at the expense of one’s life and with the firmness of a 
mountain as can be seen from the following two extracts from the 
Dureniddna : — 

qirrn fq q 

1^1% W:qiF% q«?FFC qsq^HFH ^FSqr^HFg 

q^q 5q iq qi^F% 5q5q?r arqsr hh i 
• qf^sRqRf^ nqqr qrqs^H^ 11 
*rmT ftqr H % H ^ 1 

Hsqigq f'W w Hwr qq 11 

qq qq qfq^qf^ql’ 

qRi^ Hiq qrar 1 


88 
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Some substitute pranidhana for adhi^thdna ot whioh it is only a synonym. 
Iti is olear that in our insoription adi^^hdna must refer to the monastery 
where Bauddha-bbik^as practised the vows pertaining to their order. 


X 

The Mufetuppatti inscription consists of only three words viz. 
Caiyalan Vinataiura Kdviy. 

We may take these three words either as referring to the names 
of three persona who occupied the cave or regard Caiyalan Vinataiura 
as the occupant’s name and Kavi, gavi a cave ’ with the penultimate 
lengthened. It is also likely that the word kavi is connected with the 
Singhalese root kap ‘ to out ’ and refers to the cutting of the cave. In 
this case, we may translate it thus " This is the cave of Caiyalan 

Vinataiuran." 

•" 


XI 


The short inscriptions of Siddharmalai and their meanings are given 
below : — 


2 . 


2 . 


3 . 

4 . 


5 . 


6 . 


cS. 

0 . 


Potinura-a’tdna 
Euvlra antai Vey-a tana. 

TitayiUa tana 
Antai Ariati 
Antai Iravdtdn 
Matira antai 

Visuvdn Cdnatd antai . 
Cana tan antai 
Venatd’a tana 


“ The gift of one belonging to Podinur.” 
This is the bed of Kuvira and the gift 
of Vey.” 

“ The gift of one belonging to Tittai ” 

“ The bed of Ariati,” 

" This is the bed of Iravatan. ” 

" This is the bed of one belonging to 
Madirai.” 

“ This is the bed of Visuvan Canatan.” 

“ This is the bed of Canatan.” 

“ This is the gift of Venatan.” 


In these inscriptions, we note the use of the genetive suibx a after 
the names of the persons ; that tdna has the same sense as ddria ‘ a gift, 
which often occurs in the Ceylon inscriptions and elsewhere and that 
final n is in some oases omitted. What has been taken as anatai has 
been read here as antai, treating na as a basic consonant. We may 
take it that it is used in the sense of ' a bed ’ ; it is purely a Singhalese 
word still used in the same sense, and pronounced as yenda. What 
makes this interpretation likely is that these inscriptions are found on the 
beds themselves. Antai or Antai may also be treated as part of proper 
names as in Eyin Antai, Pisir Antai, Anjil Antai, etc., who figure as 
Agam composers. Similarly also tan and tan may be treated as part of 
names Gf. Elrattan, Vinnattan. 
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XII 

The inscriptions in the cave known as Undankal were discovered by 
me last year and are engraved on the pillow lofts of beds. Thev read 
under : — 

1. Antai man mdkan Ven turn "This bed is the gift of Van, tuo 
son of Pikan.” 

It is not iniprobable that Antai is a part of the name Pikan; In 
this case, we have to suppose that the inscription only gives the name 
of the occupant of the bed. 

2. Potilai Kuviran : Ven Kuvlra kolupitdn. 

The first is the name of the occupant of the cave. “Van Kuviran 
had it out.” 

XIII 

The order of the Alagarmalai inscriptions have to bo studied on the 
spot. As much of it as could bo read in a line is transcribed and inter- 
preted hero. It reads ; — 

Vdnikan Nedumaldn Vdnikan Yulndtan Gikaramdran 

tana ^ E3 Tdraani ku\upitaavan ankanam. 

The first two have to be taken as the names of the persons that 
occupied the cave. *’ This is the gift of Cikaramaran is what the 
next part means. As a common noun Cikaramaran means " the 
glorious carpenter.” What follows may be taken to mean " Tarakani 
caused the cave and the drain to be made. In the previous portion 
which has not been transcribed here. Mattirai (Madirai) occurs several 
times and also the names of two persons who were ponkulavdn and 
khlavdnikan ' dealers in gold and grains.’ 

In this short paper we have enumerated all the earliest monuments 
of the Pandya country, almost in the order of their discovery ; we have noted 
that some of them are situated on hills known as Kalugumalai which is 
the exact Tamil rendering of Gridhrakuta, wherein the Buddha passed 
several years of his saintly life along with his chief disciple Anandai as 
reported by Fa Hian ; that all these monuments are curiously enough called 
Pandavamalai, though they have been provided with accommodation for 
many times the number of Paudavas, and that one in particular is called 
Undankal, in addition to the name Paudavamalai; that these circumstances 
make us discredit the popular view that they were the abodes of Pandavas 
that on the other hand the name Papdavamalai reminds us of Pandava- 
pahbata at whose foot Gautama had his first meal after his renunciation 
We have observed the close resemblance which these monuments bear4io 
the earliest monuments of Ceylon and have shown how one would be 
impressed with the fact that they must have all come into existence at tho 
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same bime, shaped by the same haeds and ior the same purpose. It has 
been pointed out how in the first instance this view finds support from the 
express statement of the Mahavamsa giving out the fact that !&({ahinda 
and the five principal tcras who accompanied him to Ceylon as well as 
those of whom Aritba was the principal one together with thousands of 
sanctified priests and priestesses, all natives of Lanka, profoundly 
learned and wise, spread abroad the creed of Gautama Buddha ; secondly 
by one of the inscriptions proclaiming the fact that a native of Ceylon 
bad the cavern shaped out ; thirdly by the fact revealed in another epigraph 
that it was a Ceyta Pali, i.c., ‘a Caitya cave’ which add to our belief 
that these monuments are Buddhist ; and a fourthly by a record pointing 
to the end that Buddhist monks practised in these cavern resorts the 
vows pertaining bo their order. In trying to understand the import of 
these mystic records, our analysis of the alphabet has shown that it 
has a few^characteristio features which the Tamil grammarians claim 
as being special to their language. We have shown in them ample 
examples of Tamil suffixes and have been able to interpret them as 
Tamil records. In these inscriptions we have also noticed several words 
of Sanskrit origin adopted through Pali and Prakrb. 



VII. — History, Geography and Chronology. 




HEW LIGHT ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA 
RULERS OP MALYA. 


BY 

Mr. D. B. DISKALKAR, M.A., RAJKOT. 

Three copperplate grants have been recently discovered, two in the 
village Haraaola in the Prantej Taluq of the Ahmedabad Distriet in Gujarat 
and one in Ahmeaabad city. They are invested with considerable 
historical importance and add considerably to our knowledge of the history 
of the Paramaras of Malva.^ 

The Harasola grants may be thus summarised. ^ 

After the opening portion containing an invocation to God Vigqu 
in his fourth t.e, Narasimha incarnation two kings Amoghavarga, 
and Akalavarga are described with the epithets Paramabha liar aka 
^Maharajadhiraja and Paramesoara. The latter king, who is mentioned 
as meditating on the feet of the former has the two additional epithets 
Prthvlvallabha and Narendradeva. Then follows the enumeration of a king 
named Bappaparaja whose son was Vairisirhba. Prom the latter Siyaka 
was born who bears the epithets Mahdman^alikacUddmani and Mahft- 
rdiddhirdj avail. The grants are mentioned as havmg been made at the 
instance of the ruler of KheUka Mandala, by Siyaka on his return from 
a successful expedition against Yogaraja and when he was encamped on 
the banks of the Mahi. The king after offering worship to Sivanafcha gave 
away to Lallopadhyaya, son of Govardhana, a Nagara of Gopali gotra 
with three pravaras from Anandapura and to his son Ninna Dfk^tta, the 
villages Kumbhopataka and SiUaka respectively in the Modhavasaka 
vi^aya. The dapyka and writer of the grants wereThakkura Sri Vi§na and 
Kayastha Gupadhara respectively. The record is dated Sam. 1005 Magha 
vadi 30 Wednesday, equivalent to Slst January 949 A.D, 

1. They are being published in the Epigraphia Indica, 

3. The important portion of the text runs as follows, 8kt portion marked above. 

w- ii 
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The AhmedAbad grant, which oonsiets of the Beoond half only gives 
the date of the grant as Sam. 1026 Asvina Vadi 15, the name of the 
dapaka as Ka^hapaika and the sign manual of Sri Siyaka. 

It will be seen that these grants were issued by a king named 
Siyaka. Nothing, however, is known from either of them about the 
family to which he belonged. Owing to the incomplete condition of the 
second grant the name of the family, if at all it was given in the missing 
portion, is lost to us. But we have reason to suppose that the grantor 
king Siyaka of both the grants belonged to the famous Paramara line of 
Malva. Both the grants contain the Garuda symbol exactly in the 
same form as is usually found in Paramara inscriptions. The characters 
used in them are also similar. There cannot be the least doubt that the 
king Siyaka of the Ahmedabad grant was the Paramara ruler of the same 
name, who was father of Vakpati Munja as the name Kanhapaikaof the 
dapaka of this grant is also found in the grant of V. S. 1031 of the 
Paramara' king Vakpati Munja, ^ 

The names of the father and grand-father of Siyaka given in the 
Harasola grant are Vairisimba and Bappaiparaja. The geneology of the 
Paramara rulers of Malva from the founder king Upendra to the well- 
known king Bhojais usually given thus.-- 

Upendra (or Kr^naraja) 

I ■ ■ 

Vairisiihba I 
I 

Siyaka I (V 8. 1005). 

Vakpati I 
I 

Vairisimba II 

I 

Siyaka II (V. S. 1026). 

! 

I ■ "1 

Vakpati II (Munja) ^V. 8. 1031). Sindhuraja 

I 

Bhoja 

Now if we suppose that Bappaiparaja in the Harasola grant is the 
engra7er'8 mistake for Bappauparaja-(Bappa Uparaja) Uparaja being an 
equivalent of Upendra, the Siyaka there can be said to be the third ruler 
in the geneology. Pot it is difficult to suppose that Iparaja (Bappa 
Iparaja) was the name of a king. The reading Bappauparaja again does 
not violate the metre. 

If this supposition is correct a very important point in the geneology 
of the Paramaras of Malva presents iiself before us. We have shown 
above that the Siyaka of the Ahmedabad grant of V.S. 1026 is unques- 
tionably the father of Vakpati Munja, and we have now supposed that 


1. Ind. Ani. Vol. VI, p. 01. 
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Siyaka of the grant of V.S. 1005 was the grandson of the founder ot the 
line. If the usually given geneology is thought to be oorreot we have to 
aocoiiimo{3at0 in the short space of 21 years between the dates of the fwo 
SiyaSas viz. V.S. 1005 and 1026, the reigns of at least two rulers Y . 
and Vairisirhha, who succeeded their predecessors as direct deacerj 
which is obviously impossible. We are, therefore, forced to conclude that 
the two Slyakas of the two grants are identical and that the names of the 
three rulers Siyaka, Vakpati and Vairisimha are wrongly repeated in 
certain later records perhaps to give an ancient nature to the geneology. In 
fact the Nagpur pra^asti ^ and even the poem Navasahasankaoarita ^ of 
Parimala do not repeat these names in the geneology given hy them. 
The description, moreover, given of these rulers e g, in the Udayapur 
prasasti is so formal as to create a strong suspicion about their existence. 

The earliest date for Siyaka obtained by one of these grants is 
V.S. 1005 and the latest one is V.S. 1029 as known from Dhanapala’s 
Paiyalacchi Kosa wherein in V. 276 it is stated that Dhanapala prepared 
the work in V.S. 1029 when Manyakheta was looted by the king of Malva. , 
Wa know from the 12th verse of the Udaypur prasasti that this king of 
Malva was no other than Siyaka as it is stated there that Siyaka 
took away the wealth of king Khottiga of Manyakheta. The earliest 
known date of Siyaka’s successor Vakpati is V.S. 1031. Siyaka 
therefore, must have ruled from about V.S. 1000 to V.S. 1030. Hence 
Upendra or Kr^^araja, the hret king of the family and grandfather of 
Siyaka, must have begun to rule from about V.S. 950. 

The two sovereigns Amoghavarga and Akalavarga mentioned in the 
Harasola grant are most probably the powerful Ragtrakuta sovereigns of 
Manyakheta whose grants are known from 851 to 911 A.D. ^ Nothing is 
said in the record as to the relation they bore with the family of Siyaka. 
It seems that^tbe words immediately following the genitive case ending in 
the word Narendrapdddndm in 15 and expressive of that relation were 
again through mistake left to be engraved. It seems that the founder 
of the Paramara family drew his authority from the Ragtrakufca sove- 
reign Akalavarga. The name of the Ragtrakuta sovereign to whom 
Siyaka himself owed his allegiance is not given. But seeing the disorderly 
condition of thelManyakheta court after the reign of Indra III he seems 
to have almost given up his subordinate position as is seen from his two 
epithets Mahama^dalikaoudamani and Maharajadhirajapati. 

No details are given in the Harasola grants about the king Yogaraja 
who was defeated bylSiyaka immediately before the month Magha of V.S. 

1. Epu Ind. Vol. II p. 182. 

2. Jnd, AnU Vol. XXXVh 

3. Epi, Ind, Vol. 1 p. 233. 

^4. Bombay Gazetteer, History of Gujarat p. 131. 
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1005. The record says that Slyaka had oDoamped on the banks of tbo 
Mahi on his return from a aaooessful expedition against Yogaraj^. This 
leads us to infer that Yogaraja’s kingdom was to the west of the river 
Mahi since Siyaka must have been going back in the eastern direction 
towards his kingdom in Malva. Yogaraja's kingdom may probably have 
been that of the Oavdas of Ariahilvad. There was a king named 
Yog&raja ^ who succeeded Vanaraja in that family but he roigned in about 
806 to 841 A.D. Our Yogaraja, therefore, cannot be identified with him* 
It is just possible that the last ruler of the Oavda family who was the 
son of Ghaghada ^ but whose name we do not know and who is supposed 
to have been reigning in about 937*961 A.D. was the Yogaraja in 
question. If he was a king, hitherto unknown, of the OTivda family of 
Anahilapatana, which according to tradition was subordinate to the kings 
of Kanauj — most probably the Pratiharas — it is but natural that Siyaka, 
a feudatoryi of the Deccan Rasferakufcas, who, it is well known, were 
constantly at war with the Pratiharas, had invaded his territory and 
defeated him. 

There was a Caulukya king named Avanivarman, ^ also called Yoga, 
who was reigning in Una in the south of Kathiawar in V.S. 956, 
as a feudatory of MabendrapaU, the Pratihara sovereign of Kanauja. 
Yogaraja of the Earasola grant can be suggested to be this king but bis 
date is rather early for our Yogaraja. 

A king of Khetaka Mandala is mentioned in tbe Harasola grant. 
But unfortunately neither his name nor that of the family which he 
belonged to is given. He seems to be a subordinate chief of Siyaka. 
From the Kapadvanj ^ grant of 8, 832 (A.D, 910) we know that Prac- 
anda of the Brahmavak family had gained tbe principality of Khetaka 
Mapdala by the favour of the Ra^trakuta sovereign Akalavarga and was 
ruling at Hareapura, modern Harasola, where one of our grants was 
discovered. The ruler of Khetaka Mandala, who was contemporary of 
Siyaka was probably the successor of this Praoanda. From our Harasola 
grant and this Kapadvanj grant it seems that the Rafjtrakuta sovereign 
Akalavarga had allotted certain portions of his territories in Gujarat to 
his nobles who would check tbe attacks of the Pratihara enemies. Tbe 
Brahmavak family and the Paramara family first equally owed allegi- 
ance to the RagUrakuta sovereign. But the Paramara family seems to 
have slowly acquired greatness and Siyaka seems to have made tbe!family 
of Pracapda directly subordinate to him though be himself acknowledged 
nominally the power of the Eagtrakutas. After the rise of the power of 
tbe Caulukya king Mularaja of ApahilapaUna, who must have driven 

1. ibid, p. 153. 

*3. ibid, p. 154. 

3. Epi. lod. Vol. IX. p. 166. 

4. History of Gujarat g, 139. 
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the Paramatas towards Malva this family of Kbetaka Mandala lost its 
existenoe. 

No records of the Ka^traku^as were found in Gujarat bearing i3ataB 
later than A. D. 914. Our Harasola grant, though it doea not 
the name of the Ra^trakuta king contemporary of Siyaka showb . - 
they had continued to bold a nominal sway at least over the province 
and the following remarks of the author of the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 131 seem to be correct. “ Though no materials remain for 
fixing how long after A.D. 914 Gujarat belonged to the Manyakheta Ra 9 * 
fcfakutas, they probably continued to hold it till their destruction in 
Saka, 894, (A.D. 972) by the western Oalukya King Tailapa 

The new items of information furnished by these two grants can 
now be thus enumerated. 

(1) They are the earliest grants so for discovered of the Paramara 
family of Malva. 

(2) They show that at least a part of Gujarat was under the 
power of the Paramaras before the Gaulukyas of Anahilapatana esta- 
blished their power throughout the province. 

(3) The Paramaras were originally the feudatories of the Rastra- 
kutas of the Deccan. 

(4) The Harasola grant shows that the Ra 9 trakuta 8 continued to 
hold some sway over Gujarat. 

(5) The revised geneology of the Paramaras from the first member 
to Bhoja is thus. ^ 

Upendra (Kr^naraja) 

I ' 

Vairisimha 

I 

Siyaka V. S. 1005, 102G, 1029. 


Vakpati, Munja Sindhuraja 

V. S. 1031, 1036, I 

Bhoja V. S. 1076, 1078, etc. 

(6) Siyaka ruled from about Y. S. 1,000 to V. S. 1030. The 
founder of the family, Upeniira, therefore, began bis rule from about V.S. 
950. 

(7) Khefcaka Mandala (modern Kaira District) was a separata 

principality ruled over by a king of the Brahmavaka family who acknow- 
ledged the power of Siyaka. , 

I. I find that Me. 0. V. Vaidya arrives iDdependenUy at the eame oonolusioD in 
ihifl kiitory of mediaeval Hinda India Vol. II, Chapter 09 the Paramaras of Malva. 
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(8) Yogaraja who was defeated by Siyaka was probably a Oavda 
king of Anahilapatapa. 

(9) The grant of V. S. 1005 contains the earliest mention of the 
Nagara Brahmanas. 

(10) From the expression Magha Vadi 30 in the first grant we find 
that the month was Amanta even then as now in Gujarat. 



. " EMPIRE OF DELHI IN EARLY MIDDLE AGES : 
ORGANISATION OP THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

BY 

PROF. MOHAMMED HABIB, b.a., (oxon). m.r.a.s , ALIGARH. 

[The few scholars who have written toith a first hand knowledge of the 
original authorities on meiliaeval India have confined their attention almost 
exclusively to the administrative system of the Moghuls. The present 
article, so far as 1 am aiuare, is the first attempt to describe the governmental 
organisation of the first Empire {120() — 1398). It is based on an analysis 
of the Persian texts surviving to us from the period, specially the ‘ Tabaqat- 
i-Nasari' of Minhajus Siraj. Jurjani, the 'Tarikh-i-Feroz Shahi' of Ziaudd 
in Burni, the later history of the same name by Shams Siraj Afif, and the 
Khazainul Futuh \ ‘ Aijaz-i Khusrawi ' and the ' Masnawis ’ of Amir 
Khusrau. J have been content to state my conclusions, loithout troubling 
the reader luith the process of reasoning by lohich those conclusions have 
been reached ; ?ior have I considered it necessary to refer to the authorities 
at every step]. 

I. The working of an autocratic system depends on the personality 
Th ■^m ro autocrat and the administration of the First 

e emperor. Ltnpire was no exception to the general law. 
Nevertheless the position of the Emperor-Sultans of Delhi was unique in 
the history of our land. It was a position of many weaknesses and great 
strength. 

No immemorial tradition hallowed the prestige of the Imperial family, 
Baber and his descendants could point back to a lino of crowned heads 
that receded and disappeared in the poetic fables of a pro-historic age. 
But such pride was not possible for our pre-Moghul Emperors, They 
had sprung from the people who threatened to absorb them back again. 
Some of them were men of humble origin ; others were middle class men 
who had risen to the top through sheer force of genius, like Alauddin 
Khilji, or through the slow gradations of office, like Ghiazuddin Tughlak 
and his son, and their sole claim to the crown lay in their power to defend 
it against all pretenders. Contemporary historians are significantly 
silent about the earlier history of the Khiljis and the Tughlaks. This 
need not surprise us. The truth would have been too unpalatable to their 
royal patrons. The Imperial throne was a competitive post ; every one 
could aspire for it, at the risk of his neck if he failed ; it had not become 
the monopoly of a particular dynasty. Public opinion regarded monarchy 
as a desirable institution, but had not yet been deceived into thinking it 
an inevitable part of the oosmio order. 
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Thongti Muslim kings have been ruling in various countries for the 
last thirteen- hundred years, to the shariat monarchy 
always remained a non-legal institution. The 
saooeBBioc. result was curious. In the first place all distiriation 

between the king de facto and the king de jure was 
lost. The Emperor for the time being could claim against bis opponents 
all the powers that the shariat allows an elected governor against rebels ; 
but a successful rebel, even if ha ascended the throne over the body of his 
murdered predecessor, like the great Alauddin, could claim the same 
privileges against his enemies. Monarchy dc facto was all that mattered ; 
strictly speaking Muslim law knew as little of rebels as it know of kings 
and in the eyes of the shariat the position cf the king was more precarious 
than the job of the humblest government employee. Secondly, no definite 
law could be evolved for the devolution of the crown. Primogeniture is a 
principle unknown to Muslim law, and the Emperor g eldest son had no 
more right th his office than the youngest. The law of private succession 
which divides the property of the deceased father ecjiially among his 
living sons could not be applied. The state was not recognised as the 
property of the king ; and in any case the programme of dividing and 
subdividing the empire in^eaoh generation was too impracticable to be 
thought of. The oonsequenoe was the interminable wars of succession 
with which students of Indian history are only too painfully familiar. 
The warrior’s sword was called upon to solve the problem which the 
iurist’s pen had left in perplexity and doubt. 


Rules of Oustom. 


Monarchy as an institution was still in its cartilage and such rules as 
regulated it were the result of newly established cus- 
toms and public opinion. The Crown, it was expected, 
would be confined to the members of the royal family as had been the , 
oustom of the Persian House of Sassan. But in mediaeval India the prin- 
ciple had an unexpected result. Instead of helping a particular dynasty to 
monopolise the empire, it incited rebels to erKterminate the royal family 
root and branch. When Alauddin came to the throne, he suppressed the 
family of Balban, and, later on, Malik Kafur and Khusrau Ivban between 
themselves managed to ex-terminate the extremely prolific house of the 
Khiljis. The ceremony of vowing allegiance ^baiyat) had survived from 
the Ommayyad Caliphs; but when a royal dynasty altogether dis- 
appeared, the nobles were expected to elect its successor from amongst 
themselves through a formal or informal election, and the new family 
occupied the same position as the old. Public opinion did not expect 
that the laws of private morality would be respected by the members of 
the royal family in their dealings with each other. The 


AfieotioDH dear and all the obaritiee 
Of father, eon and brother ** 
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were oonaidered sentiments highly dangerous for kings, who often proved 
themseives even worse than the public wished them to be, The absence 
of a definite law of succession could lead to no other result. 


The Imperial throne was no sinecure. Dangers beset it on every 
side. The Emperor had to live in an atmosph- 
"the E^mperor^^ perpetual suspicion and distrust. He had to hv 

of his own sons and brothers, of his most loyai 
ofiioers and bis most favoured wife. The assassin’s dagger, an unending 
series of palace intrigues, the constant necessity of keeping his sword 
sharp and his reputation green and the ever-present fear that the 
nobles may be hatching a disloyal plot, kept his energies on the alert. 
Nevertheless his position, if he happened to be a man of talents, was 
impregnable. The ordinary citizen regarded the occupant of the throne 
as the “ Shadow of God ” on earth. After several centuries of disorder 
and internecine strife a unified administration had been established over 
the country. The Emperor appeared, and in fact was, the great bulwark 
of the people against civil war ; in time of danger all men of sober 
sense rallied to his side ; it was not to their advantage to have the 
crown put into commission among rebels whose personal ambition was 
as obvious as their lack of principles. An autocrat of unbounded 
energies was needed to keep the forces of anarchy in check ; the one 
great virtue the subjects admired in their ruler was strength ; the one 
fault they could never forgive him was weakness. It was not a time 
for le roi faineant. Weak-kneed princes were kicked off the throne with 
surprising facility. In the two centuries between the conquest of Delhi 
by Kutubuddin and the death of Feroz Shah Tughlak, less than a score 
of years fell to the lot of inefficient kings. Bat the power of the strong 
monarch knew of no limits except the patience of bis not over- suffering 
people. The shariat having left him an out-law could not step in to 
put a legal check to his authority. After the Khilji revolution the 
nobles were terrorised, and they bowed to the throne in abject submis- 
sion. In all political matters the will of the Emperor- Saltan was 
supreme ; it over-rode the principles of Muslim law as well as the 
ancient administrative traditions of the country. And these enormous 
powers he was expected to use for his own personal benefit and for the 
welfare of the generality of his subjects [Khalq-i-Khuda.) 


The administrative duties of the Emperor were as multifarious as 
the necessities of the state. He was the supreme 
legislator as well as the highest court of appeal. He 
led all military campaigns in person or else directed 
them from the capital. He supervised the workin 
of A far-fiung but tolerably efficient spy-system that kept him 
informed of the ‘good and bad doings of the people’. He controlled 
the markets and attempted to regulate the prices of the necessaries 


Administrative 
duties of the 
Emperor. 
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of life. He kept a jealous eye on the governors and the higher nobility 
and heard the oomplaints of hia aubjeots againat the othoera of the 
government. Ha was expaoted to oombat famines with all the reaouroea 
at his disposal and to distribute the inoome of his state with* an 
unstinted bounty among the poor. Duties of quite a different kind were 
also thrown on his shoulders. Men of soienoe and letters expeoted him to 
act as their patron and presiding genius and to grant them ' governorships 
and ofi&oes ' in recognition of their work. Poets brought qasidas written 
in his honour and travellers expected a hospitable reception at his hands in 
return for their information and their tales. Curious as it may seem, the 
fact is, nevertheless, true, that mediaeval governments interfered more with 
the life of the people than any government is likely to do to day. Inqui- 
ries were made into the income and expenditure of all persons who were 
unfortunate enough to attract the attention of the administration ; ‘ spies 
and reporters ' poked their noses into every one’s private affairs, and a 
futile attempt^ was made to keep people on the path of righteousness 
through a system of ’ warnings and punishments’. Over this extensive 
machinery the Emperor presided with watchful care ; his eye was every- 
vfhera ; nothing important could be done without his orders ; and the fear 
that the system of autocracy may fall into other people’s hands kept him 
perpetually awake. 


XL There is a strong family likeness in the administrative machinery 
^ ^ j of all autocratic states, and a detailed examination will 
reveal many resemblances between the government of 
the Roman Emperors and the Sultans of Delhi. But 
the immediate model for the Indo-Muslim system were the monarchies of 
Persia, which in their turn had been very deeply inffuenoed by Roman 
conceptions of government and law. Ziauddin Burni remarks that Balban 
organised bis court after the manner of Kings of Ajam, and this is certainly 
true so far as the structure of the central government is concerned. The 
Imperial Council and the Imperial Court, the Four Ministries, the details 
of business procedure and almost all technical terms were imported bodily 
from Persia, though the necassicies of the new state soon invested them 
with different functions and different meanings, 


The Emperor-Sultan was the final executive authority for all state- 
affairs. But the time-honoured custom was to call a Council (Majlis-i- 
Am) of the highest oflioers for disoussirfg the more important problems. 
The Council was consultative merely ; it had no oonatitutional or legal 
powers ; its meetings were secret ; the Emperor oou^d call whom- 
soever he liked and could overrule the most decided opinions 
of the Council. Nevertheless it was a thing of reality and not a sham. 
There is wisdom in discussion, and the Emperor saw the obvious 
necessity of oonsulting officers grown grey in the service of the 
government. On them be depended for the actual carrying out of hia 
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orders ; their silent and negative votes would turn his fif7n%n into a dead 
letter. Their unanimous agreement strengthened his position and their 
unanimous opposition was sure to make him pause. The oiBhoers insisterl 
on being consulted and it was difEoult and dangerous to deny their reQiu;- 
A monarch who did not care to explain his policy was naturally regarc, 
with suspicion. The proceedings of Imperial Council have survived to us 
in detail and make a very interesting study. Discussions wore carried on 
in a high-flown and courteous language. First the Emperor explained 
the question in a brief speech, and after giving his own views, if 
he bad any, asked for the opinion of the Council. Every one addressed 
the Emperor. Both parties made repeated professions of their good faith 
and threw extremely vague and indirect hints at the deplorable folly, if 
not the treason, of their opponents. The Emperor ended by announcing 
his decision and the reasons that had led him to it, and praised all his 
officers for their devoted loyaliby.^ 

• III. —The Imperial Court [Majlisi’Am, Bar i- Am) wus a.n institution 
radically different from the Council. It was a public assembly and not a 
confidencial or consultative meeting. The Emperor sab on the throne, a 
large high-backed chair with a red canopy ^ above it. Behind him 
was stationed a body guard of slaves with drawn swords, and in front of 
him the noble stood stood respectfully in a semicircle with folded hands. 
The privilege of sitting in the Emperor’s presence was rarely granted to 
even the highest officers. A number of chamberlains (hajihs) maintained 
law and order within the assembly, while the Mayor of the Palace {Naib 
Amir-i-hajib) , ona of the greatest imperial officers, stood near the Emperor 
amongst the ministers. Every attempt was made to impress the public 
with the Emperor’s greatness and magnificence. The ceremonies of the 
Court were humiliating and servile. Prostration isijdah) was necessary 
fo» every one presenting himself before the throne. Nevertheless, except 
on special occasions, the Court was a business assembly. Access to the 
Emperor was a matter of right — a right freely accorded to even the 
humblest and the meanest subject ; and a great part of the Imperial 
prestige was due to the fact that every one could, with more or 
less trouble, lay his complaints before the monarch in person. The 

1. What Is oalleled MajUs i Aish (Pleasure-Party or sometimes simply the 
Bultan’s majlis must not be confused with Imperial Oounoil {MajUe-i-Khas). The 
former was a social gathering of the Emperor’s courtiers for drinking, danoing and 
music, to which his ministers maj, or may not, be invited. It bad no political 

signifioanoe. 

9. The rod canopy was regarded as the moat important of all royal symbols. 
Highly favoured subjects or feudatory rajas were permitted to use a canopy, but of a 
different colour, aa an extraordinary privilege, Thus Raja Rama Dao of Deogir waa 
given the titlp of iJai Rayan, (Raja of the Rajas, and invested with a green oanopy by 
Alauddin Ehilji in recognition of his position as the second highest dignitary of the 
Empire. 


40 
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programme of the day's work was drawn up beforehand and people 
desiring an audience had to apply in time. No one was allowed to come 
to the Emperor empty banded ; nobles were expected to bring presents of 
value, but for ordinary folk anything — an old prayer carpet, a piate of 
mangoes, 9k qasida in the emperor's praise — was enough ' Btsmillahl 
Bismillah !" (In the name of God) the hajibs cried when the petitioner 
entered the main door and bowed to the ground ; but if he was a non* 
Muslim, they varied their cry and said * Hadakallah ’ (May God lead thee 
aright.^ The petitioner offered his present to the emperor who received it 
with meohnical praise. Then a quick inquiry was made into his business ; 
qazies, pandits, ministers and clerks were all present to give the informa- 
tion necessary and to take down the imperial order. The petitioner on 
being dismissed came out of another door and was paid the value of bis 
present in cash. Every species of public business was transacted in the 
Imperial Court. People with a grievance came there to have their petitions 
heard. Appeals from the qazt's court were brought before the bjmperor, 
who, whenever necessary, personally examined the witnesse?. In criminal 
oases tbe judgment be delivered was enforced then and there by a number 
of jallads (executioners and torturers) always present in tbe precinct. 
Our ancestors, rightly or wrongly, preferred the law’s miscarriage to its 
delays. Here also came the governors and other provincial ofhoers 
to present themselves formally before tbe emperor, though detailed 
inquiries into provincial administration and accounts were relegated to 
the various ministers concerned. Tbe sittings of tbe court Wei’s long and 
tiresome, and must have been as taxing to tbe emperor as to his officers. 

IV. Under the supervising and directing eye of the emperor, the 
business of tbe state was divided among tbe four 
The (our MinistrieB. traditional ministries — Revenue (Divan-i-Wizarat), 
War (Divan'i-Arz), Local Government (Divan-u 
Insha), and Markets [Divan -i^Biyasat), The division was not quite 
logical, but Persian custom permitted four ministries only and the 
number was adhered to. The Minister of Revenue, generally known as 
the Wazir, took precedence over his colleagues. Bub they were not his 
subordinates ; there was no corporate responsibility and every minister 
took his orders from the emperor direct. The relation of the ministers 
with each other and to the emperor is well summoned up in the advice 
given by Bughra Khan of Lakhnauti to his son Kai Kubad. " Select four 
wise and experienced men from amongst your officers and consider them 
the four pillars of your government. Place all public affairs in their 
bands. Entrust one of them with tbe Divan- i-Wizar at (Revenue) and 
raise his status above others. Give the Divan-i-Biyasat to the second 
ahd believe in his words and advice. To tbe third assignee the Divan^i- 
Arz and ask him to look after the management of the army. Give tbe 
Divan-i-ln$ha to tbe fourth and leave him to reply to the petitions of the* 
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provinoial governors and offioers aooording to his beet knowledge and 
judgment. Keep all the four equally near to yourself and make them 
your advisers in all political affairs, of which they know the difEcultie^' 
and d&ngers. Do not throw the basioess of the government into 
order by entrusting every thing to one man. Do not let any one of > 
ministers or your courtiers have too much inffuenoe over yourself or the 
administration. Further, every scheme you may have thought of, and 
every order you pass concerning the business of any of the ministries, and 
all oonffdontial secrets of the state must be (discussed) in the presence of 
all tiie four ministers. Though the position of the Wazir is higher than the 
position of other ministers, it will not be prudent for you to favour any 
of the four pillars of your kicgdom to such an extent as to wound the 
feelings of others and alienate their hearts.’* The personal relation of the 
emperor with his ministers were not as a rule very intimate. Generations 
before Nizamuddin Tusi drew attention to the fact in his Siyaiat Namah, 
a strict line had been drawn between the Icing’s courtiers and favourites 
(nadim) and his ministers inaibs). The minister was not in Oriental 
monarohies expected to play the ‘ fool ’ or to go out of his way to please 
the king. This was the courtier’s look out , and courtiers were not 
allowed to meddle in state-affairs. The minister was essentially a servant 
of the state ; bis relation with his master was primarily a business relation. 

The Minister of Eevenue (Naib^i^Divani-Wizarat), in addition to 
his duties as the Emperor’s first adviser, supervised 
The Ministry working the Divan or Kevenue Office. Though 

of Revenue. Oriental empires were never the merely ‘ tax- collecting 
institutions ’ that Sir Henry Maine imagined them 
to be, yet the collection of revenue was the most delicate as well as the 
most important function of government. On that everything else depend- 
ed. The work had to be undertaken under conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty and the Wazir had to be a man of first rate business talents. 
It was his duty, somehow or other, to provide the money required for 
the expenses of the administration. He kept an eye on the local gover- 
nors and their aooounts. He checked the figures sent by various offi cere 
and got out from them every jital they bad received from the people. 
He had to be cautious and stern, a masher of general principles as well as 
details, in order to keep the servants of the Revenue Office in check. 

The land tax was, of course, the principal source of revenue. At first 
no machinery existed for its collection. The government of the Slave 
Kings was boo weak to establish anything like a regular local government 
over the country ; and for want of any officer of its own the Revenue Office 
had to arrange with the rajas, rawats, caudkaries and muqaddams (head- 
man), or whatever pre-existing authority a locality may have had. Tor 
the ool lection of the revenue due. A deed iKhat) was taken from them 
and they were expeoted to collect the tax for the state and deduct from ifr 
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a oommisaion for their work. The plan did not suooeed. The rajas and 
head-men considered themaelves lords of the soil. They kept armed 
detainers, made war on each other and ignored and insulted the revenue 
officers. The military arm of the state was too weak to enforce the 
contract made, and if we are to believe the evidence of Alauddin Khilji, 
non-payment of taxes was the general rule. 


The power of the village bead-men was overthrown by Alauddin 
Khilji and the work of collecting the land-tax was entrusted to amils 
(tax-collectors) appointed and dismissed by the Revenue (Ulioe. The 
Home Provinces of the Empire — Oudh, the Doab, Kistern Punjab, 
Northern Rajputana, and Gujarat — were measured under the direction of 
Yusuf Qa-ani and the records were kept for permanent reference. During 
the reigns of the Khiljis and the Tughlaks the procedure seems to have 
been as follows. A record of the arable land in every village was kept by 
the village jftitivari who sent direct to the Central Revenue Office an 
account of the tax in cash or kind paid for every plot of land. The 
^Revenue Office also received from the amils an account of the 
revenue they had collected and from the governors of the Manta 
(province) a statement of his gross receipts aud expenditure. The 
three accounts were then compared and any money embezzled 
by the revenue officers was realised by ' kicks and blows,’ and the 
excruciating torture of the ' pincers and the rack All tax collected 
[mahsue) went first to the local treasury which deducted the expenses of 
administration and sent the remainder (faivazU) to the Imperial treasury. 
Alauddin and Yusuf ^^)a-aui did not care to classify arable lands as Todar 
Mall did afterwards, and were content to take a fixed proportion of 
whatever the land produced every year. The state-share demanded from 
the farmers of the Doab is stated by Ziauddin Burni to have been one- 
half — whether of the gross or the net produce, he does not say. The 
inevitable result of such a procedure was the impossibility of a budget. 
The state could not estimate before- band what it was going to get; its 
expenses were fixed but its income kept fluctuating ; every thing depended 
on the harvest. The i^mperor-Sultans relied on their boarded gold to 
make up the deficit in unfortunate years. 


The Minister of War iNaib-l^Arz i-Mumalik, Ariz i-Mumallk ^ is 

. not to be confused with the Oommander-in-Chief. 

The Minisiry 

of War. There was no CommaDder-in-Ohief in mediaeval 

India ; the office would have been too dangerous for 
the monarchy. The commander of every campaign was appointed for the 


1. Traaslakad by Elliot as Master-Master General. He is the predeoessor of 
the ‘Bakhsi* of the Moghul Empire. The tranolation of 'Mit-Arz'as Minister of Peti- 
tioii8*Dy Blochman and Dr. V. A. Smith is one of the oddities of modern scholarship* 
Arz’ here means review, not petition. Later on the Empetora themselvaa undertooki 
Bome of the dotiea of (be Minister of War. 
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occasion . The Minister of War was generally an officer of distinction, 
but he was not necessarily the most eminent soldier of the day. Organi- 
sing capacity was required of him rather than generalship, though he had 
to be fairly wall acquainted with military affairs. Once a yeu 
Minister reviewed every horseman and foot in the army. The horn, 
arms were carefully examined and the payment of the salary was condi- 
tional on their being passed as fit ; failure to come out successful meant 
dismissal. The price of the horse, and probably of the arms also, was 
paid by the state. The time-honoured fraud was to bring horses employed 
for private or business purposes to the review and obtain their price from 
the state. The practice of branding ^ did not wholly remove the evil. In 
mediaeval warfare infantry counted for very little ; it could not withstand 
a cavalry attack and was not sufficiently mobile. An efficient horseman 
usually had two horses ; a cavalier with one horse only was looked upon 
as a lame man. If the horse was killed or died without any negligence on 
the part of the man, a new horse was supplied at the cost of the state. 
All salaries were paid by the Ministry in oash. Eevenues and lands were 
rarely assigned for military service till the reign of Firoz Shah. The 
whole army, whether stationed at the Capital or the provinces, was 
directly under the command of the central power. 

In time of peace the Minister of War reviewed the men once a year, 
for which they bad to come to Delhi, and looked after the general busi- 
ness of the army. In time of war two further duties also usually devolv- 
ed on him — the organisation of the commissariat and the collection of 
spoils. The first must have been extremely difficult considering the extent 
of the country, the far-flung military schemes of the Emperor and the 
general custom of not permitting tho army to live on the country-side. 
As a rule the price of food-stuffs and other necessaries was fixed by the 
Ministry, and mahajanas and sahukars were directed to provide all requi- 
sites before band on the route of the campaign. The question of spoils 
was a perplexing one. The shariat had allotted four- fifths of the spoils 
to the army and one-fifth to the state ; but adherence to such 
a rule would have meant the distribution of the gold of the temples 
plundered from the time of Mahmud to Alauddin among the men, leaving 
the Emperor precious little for his pains. It was consequently 
ignored, inspite of the protests of the qazis. Bub it must be remembered 
that the earliest armies of Islam received no pay ; they fought for the 
faith and the spoils of war was all that they got. The shariat rule 
regarding their rights was essentially inapplicable to men who were paid 
for fighting and drew their salaries in time of peace. 

1 Branding {dagh) is popularly believed co have been an invention of BberSbah. 
This is inoorreot. It is mentioned by Burni in his account of Alauddin ’s reform^ but 
was probably an old custom even then. We find a reference to it in qasidas of the time 
of Mahmud of Ghaznin. All branded horses belonged to the state though they were 
in the possesaion of the horsemen ; 
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Tbe duties oi the Minister of Local Government (Naib-i- Divan- i 
Insha) were of an extremely delicate nature. Tact 
^Government.”** great quality he needed. He had to 

convey the wishes of tbe Emperor to the governors 
and local officers, and place their petitions before the Emperor. He had 
to be the master of a pliable and courtly style ; plain speech was not tbe 
fashion of the day, and the officers had to he kept in hand by vague 
threats, assumed indifference, illusory promises of reward or whatever 
political move the occasion required. He was the usual channel for all 
correspondence between the central and local government, though questions 
referring the particular ministries were sent to them direct. There was 
plenty of red tape ; everything was dooketted and classified ; and all legal 
forms, bewildering to the uninitiated, had to be carefully kept in view. 
All government appointments were matters of contract and negotiation ; 
after an agreement had been reached, a deed was drawn up specifying the 
duties of both parties ; it was signed and sealed by tbe Emperor and the 
officer concerned, and then deposited among the state documents for future 
reference. Most Ministers of Local Government are said to have been 
'men of letters' and so were many of their secretaries and clerks ; but what 
they really required and possessed was literature as applied to diplomatic 
life. 


Our mediaeval ancestors had a great horror of shop-keepers, who were 
accused of profiteering and it was tbe business of tbe 
Markets”* Minister of the Markets iNaib-i Divan-i Riyasat) to 
keep them in check. When Alauddin promulgated his 
ooouomic regulations, the Minister of the ATarket had to supervise the 
work; and Yakub Nazir, whom he selected for the post, possession all the 
virtues required of him to perfection. He was rough, harsh, hard-hearted, 
strict, incorruptible and well-versed in the ways and methods of the Delhi 
under-world. ‘A scolding tongue and an itching palm must nob go 
together’, ^ says a mediaeval proverb, and the minister had certainly 
great opportunities of dishonest gains if he was uuoonscientious enough 
to connive at infractions of the law and leave his duties unperformed. 
Apart from the land-revenue, most of tbe other taxes were collected by 
him. All tavern-keepers were registered and taxed by the Ministry of 
the Markets ; it levied the octroi duties from commodities brought to tbe 
towns and supervised the weights and measures kept by the shop-keepers. 
All special licenses were under its supervision, and it had to see that the 
inhabitants of the town were duly supplied with all the requirements of 
life. ‘Fair’ and not ‘competitive’ prices were the ideal of the day, and in 
time of famine or panic tbe minister intervened without hesitation and 
ffx^ the price pf corn and eatables. All the business of the cities was 
under the control of the ministry, and the happiness of the citizens very 


1, Bazftban-i daraz dast la kotob bayad kard’. 
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largely depended on the effioienoy witih whioh the minister performed his 
work. 

A*h extraordinary ofQoe, the Regency {NiahaUi Mulk) was aomet* 

The Regent. created, either owing to the minority of the monarc 

to show the ooniideDoe of the Emperor in the perciou 
entrusted with the office. The Regent stood in the Emperor’s place ; he 
was above the ministers and was not a minister himself. Considering the 
circumstances of the time, the office was a danger both to the holder of it 
as well as to the state. The high position of the regent provoked the 
envy of the other officers and incited the regent to aspire for the Crown 
that seemed to be within the reach of his arms. 

Such, broadly, was the plan on which the ministries were organised. 
But much depended on the executive orders of the emperor and character 
of the ministers. The confidence of the emperor may entrust an able 
Wa2ir with the powers of a Regent as happened with the elder Khan-i- 
Jahan Maqbul in the reign of Feroz Tughlak, while an active and energetic 
emperor like Mohammad>bin -Tughlak was apt to treat his ministers as 
head*olerks or as executive officers whose only business was to carry out 
the orders given. The procedure also kept changing from age to age and 
duties were taken from one ministry and assigned to another. 

V. In addition to the ministries were a number of ‘ departments * 
(masnad, imarat), whioh were, or ought to have been, 
Departments. non-political, and occupied a lower status than the 
ministries. The chief of these was the Department of Justice presided 
over by the Head Qazi (Sadrus Stidur) of Delhi. Every large city had 
its separate and most of the smaller towns also. Special qa^is were 
appointed for the army under the direct control of the Qasi t-Lashkar. 
The first duty of the qazis was to settle disputes between the Musalmans 
according to the rules of the shariat^ but other functions were also 
assigned to them. They were expected to act as ' justices of the peace’ 
and to settle petty quarrels in whioh both Hindus and Musalmans may 
be concerned. Appeals lay from the local qazi to the Head Qnzi of 
Delhi and from him to the Emperor. But making an appeal was an 
extraordinary procedure, and was not allowed except in oases where 
there was an obvious miscarriage of justice. The qazi heard both parties 
and their witnesses and gave his daoision then and there. No lawyers 
appeared to argue points of law before him. Unlike other officers the 
qazis were generally appointed for life, 

Much bitterness was aroused by some controversies connected with 
the administration of the law. The qazis naturaly tried to make themaeWes 
independent of the government, and as interpreters of the shariat they 
could make out a good prima facie ease for themselves. The autonomy 
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of the modern high courts has led to much that is good and to nothing^ 
that is harmful. But mediaeval conditions were different. Muslim law 
was regarded as a code unchanging and unchangeable ; and unlike 
modern states, which are professedly law-making institutions, the 
government of mediaeval India could only control the law by controlling 
its interpretation. So the qoizis have to be subdued. Here, as elsewhere, 
the machinery of autocracy owed much to Alauddin Jvbilji. On the 
death of Sadruddin Arif, the Head Qazi of Delhi, he appointed one of his 
most devoted and unsoruplous servants, Hamid of Multan, to the vacant 
post ; and the Multani hachah, as his enemies used to call iiim, compelled 
his department to work in obedience to the Emperor’s wishes. The 
precedent was followed by later emperors ; the judicial oflice ceased to 
be a thing which ' men of piety and learning ' could claim as a right ; it 
was a government favour to he granted to those who were suilioiently 
pliable and subservient. Unfortunately the position taken up by the 
qazts more than justified their fate. Faced with the problems of a new 
country which had never been contemplated by the commentators, they 
refused to be guilty of a rational interpretation and cried for an impracti- 
cable enforcement of the bare letter of the law in direct opposition to 
its intention and spirit. The state did not interfere in oases that involved 
private rights only ; administrative questions did not come within the 
purview of the qazis : consequently the bone of contention was the crimi- 
nal law promulgated by the state. Muslim law, like Roman Law, is very 
undeveloped on the criminal side. The Quaran gives a few rules but they 
were never elaborated or studied. The ‘ thief ; for instance, is to have his 
(or her) hands cut off — but what is a ‘ thief ’? There are series of 
allied crimes, petty larcency, embezzlement, peculation, house-breaking, 
daooity and highway robbery — in which either forcible possession is taken 
of what belongs to another, or he is fraudulently denied the possession to 
which be is entitled. Are these crimes to be treated as ' theft ' and all 
allotted the same punishment? The qazis had no answer. They pro- 
tested against the meeting out of the maximum punishment to crimes not 
really serious ; but they had nothing positive to put forward and none 
the lees claimed that the law of the state had no business to interfere. 
The Emperor had no alternative but to ride rough- shod over the scruples 
of the qazis. And he did so. 

The law of crime was secular and common to both the communities, 
but our authorities oast little or no light on the decision of oases in which 
Hindu law was involved. They certainly did not coma up before the 
qazis ; while Muslim law has been often overriden by customs adopted 
from the Hindus, Hindu law nowhere shows any evidence of that modifi- 
cation it certainly would have undergone, if its enforcement had been 
entrusted to Musalmans. Probably the machinery of the village 
paiicdyat was still retained for judicial purposes. An appeal, from its 
decision lay to the provincial governor. For His due as well as Musalmans. 
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the Emperor wea the final court of appeal and Hindu Papdita were 
alwaya preaent to adviae him on questiona of Hindu law. 

The two smaller departments that may be mentioned here are the 
Admiralty {Amir-ul-Bahr) and agriculture (4^’ • 

SlmTand touch with the sen 

Agrioulture. ^bere was no navy. The duties of the Admiral were 
prosaic and safe. He supervised the boats on the 
Jamna, Ganges and other rivers, regulated the fares of ferries and the 
transit of merchandise up and down the stream. The department of 
Agrioulture dealt with the schemes of agricultural improvement which the 
government bad almost always in hand. The main effort was concen- 
trated on rendering many barren tracts, that lay in the various parts of 
the country, fertile through better manuring and the excavation of canals. 
Experiments were made to discover if a better system for the rotation 
of crops could be devised ; many forests were cleared and piuoh money 
was spent in subsidising farmers and contractors who promised to initiate 
better methods of cultivating the land. It is obvious that a government 
drawing the larger part of its revenue from the land could not ignore* 
improvement, that promised to be so benehoial to the treasury. 

VI. — Mediaeval India is sometimes spoken of as ‘ feudal ’. This is an 
absurd blunder and arises from a misconception of 
BureauMMy.' meaning of feudalism and an ignorance of the 

true character of the government of the first Empire. 
Pastoral tribes, when they settle down and take to agrioulture, normally 
organise themselves on a feudal plan. The great leader of the horde 
becomes the king of the land ; the chiefs of the tribes become his feuda- 
taries or fiefholders ; and in subordination to them the heads of the families 
or clans assume the position of landlords from whom the tenant or farmer 
gets his land. Now the great feature of such a society is its divided 
allegiance ; the head of the government never comes into direct contact 
with the tiller of the soil but can only command him through a series of 
intermidiaries, each of whom is in a posioion of semi-independence. A, 
a farmer, holds his land from B, who holds it from 0, who holds it from 
D and so on to Z, the king, and it is inevitable that A, B, C and D 
would be more inclined to follow the chief immediately above them rather 
than the distant and unknown king. Add to it, military service became 
an incidence of land-tenure. A, who held so much land, was bound to 
bring so many men to the army of B, who in turn led them to the army of 
0 and 80 on through the intermediate links to the king. The system was 
ruinous to the agricultural progress of the country as well as to 
the discipline of the army ; persons good at fighting were not likely to 
prove good farmers and vice-versa, while the military orders of .'the king 
were not considered binding by the men if their immediate officer, whose 
tenants they were for all times, took it into his head to command them 
41 
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otherwise. AU offices were hereditary ; from the king to the lowest farmer 
every ooe was saooeeded by his eldest son and every thing depended on 
birth. Statast not oontraot. was the basis of the society. Such in 
general outline was the feudalism of mediaeval E jrope, and such also 
was the system of mediaeval Rajputs. The Hana of Gittor was the Over- 
lord of all Rajput clans. All chiefs were in theory subordinates to him — but 
in theory only. For practical purposes they were independent and fought 
and intrigued according to their own sweet will. The orders of the Rana 
were not obeyed beyond his own territory. 


The Empire of Delhi was in sharp contrast with the ' organised 
anarchy’ of the Rajputs. It was a territorial state of 
^ate^orDelhi' modern type. The sovereign was supreme over all 
causes. The governors were not heads of feudal tribes 
and clans but servants of the Emperor appointed and dismissed at his 
pleasure, and,their offices, far from being hereditary, were not even for 
life. The army was not ‘ feaudalised.’ The men were enlisted directly 
by the Emperor and paid by him. They vowed him their allegienoe and 
^new no other master. AU land was owned by the state. There were 
no intermediaries between it and the tenant, who obtained his farm and 
paid its rent to the government direct. It is obvious that while the feud- 
alism of the Rajputs frittered away their energies by a system of divided 
allegiance, the Empire of Delhi concentrated all its resources under the 
direction of a single monarch, who controlled every thing through servants 
dependent on himself. 


This hightly developed bureaucracy was duly graded and classified 
B teaootakio according to the decimal system. Ten men were placed 
grade. charge of a sar-lashkar or sar-khatl, ten sar-khails 

were commanded by one amir, ten amirs, by one malik 
ten maliks by one khan, and it was desired that there should be at least 
ten khans in the kingdom. Thus a A:fea7i*aw2ir*t*fuwan-oommander of a 
tuman or a body of 10,000; a malik » amir -i- B az arah ^ oommsMdiQY oi 
1,000 ; an amir or awir-i-saciafe** commander of 100 ; a sar khail"»amiroi 
commander of 10. The term amir was often used to signify all 
officers commanding one hundred men or more, but the sar-khail though 
he was sometimes complimented with the title of amir-i dah did not count 
as a person of any importance or standing. 

A few words may be added to explain the meaning of the titles and 
Bureauoratio origin of the system of classification. In the history 

titles. of Muslim Asia most titles have been subject to a slow 

and gradual degradation ; and, sultan, khan, malik 
and amir illustrate the unfortunate process. The term amir in modern 
Urdy^ means a rich man. In Arabic it signified a ruler, commander ^ 
supreme governor, the person from whom amr or order originated. Tba 
Second Oaliph, finding the title of ' Successor to the Successor of the 
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Prophet uncomfortably long, invented the designation of ‘ Amirul 
il/owmm ’ (Commander of the Faithful). The kings that rose in Ajam 
on the decline of the Abbaside Calliphate assumed the title of ‘ Amir ' i to 
indioate their curious position of legal subordination to, and pr ./ i 
independence of, the ‘Amirul Mominin.’ When the designati: 

sultan ’ was invented for Mahmud of Gbaznin, the word was farther 
degraded to mean not a semi-independent ruler but one of his more 
important officers. The word malik is also Arabic and is used in the 
Quran as equivalent to chief, ruler and king. The pre* Muslim em- 
perors of Persia called themselves Milikul Muluk (King of Kings) and 
the Parthians were designated Mulukut Taivaif (tribal kings}. But 
unlike amir, malik did not come into popular use and constantly main- 
tained a higher dignity. Nowadays a number of familes, both Hindus 
and Mussalmana, whose ancestors were maliks once, have come to use 
the word as a patronym in utter ignorance of its original signifiaanoe : 
The word khan has had even a more troubled history. In India it means 
any Afghan ; in Afghanistan it is applied exclusively to men of some 
standing and distinction ; petty princes assume the title in Turkistan,* 
while among the Ottoman Turks it was used an equivalent to Sultan, 
the head of the state. It was originally a Turko-Chinese word and 
meant the great overlord of all Turkish tribes. Kba*an and Qaan were 
both used, kh and q being interchangeable in Turkish. The title of Kfiaqan 
given by Firdausi to the Emperor of China seems a shortened form of 
Ehan-Qa aa (Khan of Khans). Chengiz throughout his career was 
known by no other title but that of Khan and his successors also found 
it the highest designation they could assume. The semi-independent 
princes of Turkistan ware known as Khans in the 9Qh and lOfih centuries 
just as the minor princes of Persia were known as amirs. With the con- 
quest of Turkestan by the Mussalmans, the title of khan came to be given 
to the highest officers of the state, and in that sense it was imported in 
to India. The premier khan was called Ulugh or Alf (First) Khan, a title 
which was later on changed into Khan’i-Khanan, while the premier amir 
was called Amirul Umar a. Khan, malik and amir were all official titles 
given by the state ; they were non indications of racial origin or family 
standing, and a private person assuming them would have been punished. 
Both Hindus and Mussalmans could become maliks and amirs ; there are 
a few odd cases of Hindus being created khans, but the Hindu equivalent 
of khan was Bai, and of KhaU’i’Khanan, Rai Bayan, But unlike the 
khans, the Bais of the empire were not government servants but media- 
tised princes, who inherited their principality as well as their title. The 
title of ‘ Sultan ’ was first invented to indioate the unique position occupied 
by Mahmud of Gbaznin. Ha was the first person to establish a Muslim 
empire distinct from the Caliphate ; the title of amir seemed too small for 

1, This Bignifioanoe is still pressrved in the title of the Amir of Afghanistan- 
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a ruler whose powers extended from the Punjab to the Caspian and from 
Samarkand to Bay, and a new word was brought into the oOioial vocabu- 
lary to signify the advent of the first of the great Muslim Emperors. The 
minor kings of Ghazni and Ghor, whose pretentions far out-strapped 
their power, would have degraded the new tide also, but the rise of the 
Seljuq dynasty in Persia and the Empire of Delhi in India contributed 
to keep its dignity intact. In India the Persian words ' Shah ’ was also 
added to it and the combination 'Shah-us- Sultan' (Emperor-Sultan) was 
not an inappropriate designation for the half-pagan, half-Muslim monar- 
chical office. 

While the court and the central government of the Delhi Empire 
was organised according to Persian models, the 

Origin of the administration of the army followed Turkish lines, 
ayatem of olasBin- . . . . , , 

cation. Universal conscription for the army seems to have 

• been an immemorial institution among the Turkish 
races and was the foundation of their military strength. It worked with 
surprising efficiency and ease and won the admiration of all foreign 
observers. Alauddin Ata Malik Juwaini has described the system as it 
existed in the time of Ohengiz. All persons capable of bearing arms were 
called to the army whenever necessary. The male population of the 
country was divided into groups of ten each under an amir-i-dah ; ten 
amir’i’dah were grouped under an amir-i-sadak, ten of the latter under a 
amir-uhazarah, anditen amir-i-hazarah ^ere grouped into a tuman which 
was the highest military unit. It was natural that the Turks, who 
came to preponderate in the armies of most Islamic countries, should 
popularise the system to which they had been accustomed in their home- 
lands. The conquests of Chengiz Khan, at a later date, seemed to impress 
it with the hall-mark of success. Yet through slow changes and gradual 
adaptations it was divested of its most important features till there 
remained nothing but a series of suppositious calculations. Conscription 
was not worked in Persia, but the Turkish system seems to have been 
used for classifying and grading the officers of the army. A further change 
came with the Muslim settlement of Northern India after Shahabuddin 
Ghori. Military officers were burdened with civil duties, which, with the 
evolution of a regular government, came to take more and more of 
their time. In the end administrative work became the normal duty of 
most officers, while supervision of the army within the territory under 
their jurisdiction and occasional service on the battle-field became a 
mere accident. The decimal system of calculation also became a rough 
indication of their status and ceased to signify the men under their actual 
command. All maliks and amirs never commanded the same number ; 
what made them important, or otherwise, was the land under their 
jurisdiction and the revenues they brought to the Imperial treasury. 
The decimal system was inconvenient for enlisted armies; it have too 
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great jumps and allowed no place for intermediate units. Very often 
two or four thousand men would be required to garrison a fort or go on 
an expedition and for these the system bad no place. It was oonseQuently 
oast aside; khan,malik and amir simply served to show that an r 
belonged to the first, second or third rank. Akbar’s re-grading o; 
bureaucracy into mansaft^fars (officers) commanding from 500 to 10 Oo J 
men was a reform of the old decimal system on more up-to-date and 
useful lines. 

But while the bureaucracy derived its classification from the decimal 

system of the Turks, its origin is to be traced bo the 
Origin of the bu- , . 

reauoraoy in slavery slaves purchased, trained and promoted by the minor 

dynasties ' of Persia, and to the end of its days it bore 
on its face the impression of its servile origin. An officer could not 
marry without the Emperor’s permission. He could not hold pleasure- 
parties or go to visit his brother* officers without informing the government. 
When he died, he was inherited not by his sons bub by the Emperor, who 
AS a compensation undertook to look after the children of the deceased, 
and very often enrolled them in his service. Every sphere of his life, 
public as well as private, was under the Emperor’s control. Ha was 
subjected to a surveillance and autocracy from which all other citizens 
were free. Centuries later the observant Bernier was amazed at this 
strange phenomena of ‘ socialism ’ which so fiagrantly flouted the rights 
of private property. Yet the solution of the puzzle is simple enough. 
Mediaeval India was not sooialistio ; it recognised the right of property, but 
such a right could not be claimed by those who were themselves the 
property of others. The status of the government servant was that of a 
slave. A slave can have no property of his own ; he cannot marry where 
he likes ; he is inherited by bis master when he dies and his sons are 
heirs to nothing but his slavery. In earlier days most officers were 
actually slaves, but the incidents of slavery kept adhering for centuries 
to the corps even when it was largely joined by free men. 

A despotic system of government cannot exist without an efficient 
bureaucracy to support it, and it was soon discovered that the young and 
handsome Turks brought captive from the tribes of Turkestain and 
Mawaraun Nahr supplied excellent material for the recruitment of such a 
corps. The slave-merchants spared no effort in the education of the most 
promising boys in their hands, and they were well paid for their labour 
as the price of a really efficient slave was high. The best slaves were pur- 
chased by the kings and nobles and had prospeoba in life denied to free men. 
The great danger bo the government of the day was the disloyalty of its 
officers ; provincial governors were only too prone to declare independence 
and their subordinate officers very often rebelled against them in*bheir 
Aurn. A bureaucracy of slaves provided the best possible guarantee 
Against this tendency to local independence. The slave was the property of 
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the maBter and anything be earned or ecnbezzled would sooner or later 
oaine into his master's power. Bough bands bad torn him away from his 
tribe and people, and starting life in a foreign oountry, he had no kiydred 
or relations to interfere with his devotion to his master’s person. While 
the property of bis master at law, the slave was no less dependent on him 
in fact. He bad no status except what his master allowed him. He was 
not sprung from the soil and there was no a priori reason why, in a ease 
of antagonism between the ruler and hie eubjeots, he should attach 
himself to the latter. These considerations had great weight with the 
kings as well as their higher nobles, and from the ninth century onwards 
the more important offices ware monopolised by Turkish slaves, and even 
free men lost their freedom by entering the service of the government. 

We are here only concerned with the system as it worked in India, 
Tbe bareaaoraoy ^hahabuddin Gbori had no sons and he consoled 
of the Slave Kiaga, himself by oolieoting together a large body of Turkish 
slaves who formed the officers of his army and ware 
entrusted with the Indian territories as they were conquered one after 
•another. The extinction of Shahabuddin’s dynasty left them without a 
master; the tie of 'salt and sonebip’ that might have kept them in 
obedience to House of Ghor seemed to demand that they should obey no 
one else. First a triangular duel commenced between Kutubuddin Aiybek 
of Delhi, Nasiruddin Kubaoha of Sindh and Tejuddin Yilduz of Ghaznin ; 
and when Tajuddin was deprived of bis kingdom by tbe Mongols and 
Nasiruddin was conquered by Iltimisb, the ' slave-officers ’ of Delhi took 
to intriguing against each other. Their object, as a class, was two-fold. 
First, they wished to prevent the Grown from becoming to powerful. The 
king was one of themselves and they saw no reason why a divinity should 
be allowed to hedge him. His power could only grow at their expense ; it 
would put au eud to their iudepeDdenoe and prevent them from exploiting 
the newly won country. Secondly, a large number of Hindus, thanks to tbe 
propaganda of tbe Muslim mystics, had been converted to Islam. What 
was to be their status ? The shartatt of course, treats all MuBsalmans as 
equal, but tbe Turkish grandees made up their mind that tbe Indian 
Mussalmans must be suppressed and the offices of the government pre- 
served as a monopoly of the Turkish race. Many of the new Muslims had 
been enrolled from the lower classes, and any amount of scorn and contempt 
was poured over their beads on the score of their low birth. It was laid 
down as a principle of profound political wisdom that no office should be 
given to a low caste man ^ ; and the new aspirant to the Islamic privilege 
of social equality was contrasted to his discredit with the honoured families 
of the Indian Rais who had proved true to their ancient faith. 

1^ That aooordiog to a wretched verse whioh won the approval of Balhao,— 

** Ba iiflah ra madhh khamah hi gardun ra rnajal uftad* 

Sigah iangay hi dar Kaha^ti tatad tang-i-istwja. 
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The Turkish ofifioers were fairly successful at first. The crown was 
practically put into commission. Shamsuddin in ritimish had with diffi- 
culty kept himself on his storm* tossed throne, but his sons were set up 
and pulled down with bewildering rapidity and the heroic Baziya lo 
life in a vain attempt to subdue the spirit of aristocratic lawlessnesb 
Indian Mussalman was made to feel hia insignificance in every sphere 
life. Intermarriage was not a thing to be thought of ; even talking to an 
ordinary Mussalman or meeting him on a social footing was considered 
something degrading. The Turks might have preserved their power indefini- 
tely, if they had combined to defend the government against its enemies and 
cultivated a strong spirit of co-operation. Bub while striking both at 
the Crown and the people, they were themselves divided into bitter 
factions. Every one of them imagined himself to be a Khusrau or a 
Kai-Kubad and shouted, “ I and none other ” (Ana wa la ghaire). Blood- 
feuds arose and were handed down from father to son ; bill^ co-operation 
even against the enemies of the aristocracy became impossible. 
The first below came from above. Ghiasuddin Balban after rising 
to the throne with the help of his brother officers, thought it bis* 
duty to remove the most important of them by a liberal use of poison 
and the assassin's dagger. But he was after all a Turk and desired 
the subjection, not the annihilation, of the aristocracy. After his 
death, the Turks again started their game of keeping puppets on the 
throne and dividing the country among themselves. But oiroumstanoeB 
had changed. The opposition had been, slowly gathering in mass and 
volume; and while the aristocrats continued their death-dance over 
a ground that trembled and shook beneath their feet, the revolu- 
tionary forces, strengthened by an ever increasing number of converts, 
exploded and blew them into the air. Balban's grandson and succes- 
sor, Kai Kubad, drank himself to death, and the officers after placing 
his son, a mere child, on the throne, drew up a list of persons 
doomed to death. At the head of the list was the name of the venera- 
ble minister of war, Jalaluddin Khilji. The sequel was a surprise to 
the Turks. Jalaluddin massed bis forces against them and proved him- 
self more than a match for his opponents. The Turks had to yield 
without a battle. The child-king was deposed and Jalaluddin mounted 
the throne at the advanced age of seventy. The moderations of the 
new emperor and his reluctaace to shed the blood of even hia most 
bitter opponents served to mask the change. The middle classes of 
the towns of Hindustan were solid for the new regime and the citi- 
zens of Delhi, ‘ who found the rule of the Khiljis intolerable ’, were 
let in quiet. A large number of the Turkish officers were reappointed to 
their offices. Still the aristocratic Turkish ring was broken ; the Indian 
Mussalmans, and such Hindus as were willing to co-operate with thenf, had 
secured a place in the sun. Jalaluddin’s nephew, Alauddin, drove the 
argument home. He first won the Turkish nobles from the party of his 
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UDole by false promises aod bribes, and then as soon as his power was 
firmly established, exterminated them wholesale. Many of the Turkish 
offioers were put to death, some were blinded and others were imprisoned 
in distant forts. Their property was oonfisoated, and their families and 
followers were over thrown. Only three members of the old aristooraoy, 
one of them a Khiiji, the second a eon verted Bajput and the third a 
non desoript Mussalman — were incorporated in the new aristooraoy which 
was entirely a creation of the Saltan. Toe revolution was complete. 
The government had passed from the foreign Tarks to the Indian 
Mussalmans and their Hindu allies. India was henceforth to be governed 
by administrators sprung from the soil. It was a sectional government , 
no doubt, but so have been all governments in all countries that history 
knows of. 

The new aristroraoy was kept in a position of stern subjection. No 
emperor of India, not even Akber, the Great, has been such a terror to his 
nobles as Alauddin Khiiji. Spies and reporters were stationed at the gate 
^of every officers and daily informed the sultan of all that happened. 
Nothing was over-looked, and punishment was swift and sure when proper 
explanations were not forthcoming. The nobles were ordered not to visit 
each other or to invite guests ; they were even afraid of talking when 
brought together for business to the Imperial Court. None of them was 
allowed to marry without the Emperor’s permission, lest family alliacoes 
should enable them to form strong and powerful cliques. The new 
officers had not been formed out of a body of slaves, but all the conditions 
of slavery were imposed on a service recruited from a free born population. 



THREE CONTEMPORARY LETTERS ON THE VIJAYANAGAR5 
KING VENKATA II OP THE ARAViDU DYNASTY. 

BY 

REV. H. HEEAS, s.j., ma., BOMBAY. 

Mr. Robsrl] Sdwoll in bis ^ovgottcu Empite spo&king of tho Por* 
tuguesB attemptB to eject the Dutch from Pulioat in the first half of the 
ITth century, writes as follows : — 

Senhor Lopes tells me that he hss found in the National Archives 
in the Torre do Tomboi amongst the LivTos das Moncoes,' a number of 
papers bearing on this subject. The most interesting are those con- 
tained in Volume XXXIV. (Fol. 91-99). These were written by the 
Captain General of Maliaper (St. Thome), by Padre Pero Mexia of the 
Company of Jesus, and by the Bishop ; and among the other documents 
are to be seen translations of two palm-leaf letters written by the King of 
Vija^^anagara, then at Valloro. It appears from these that the King was 
devoid of energy, and that one Timma Raya had revolted against him i.” 

T^ieae two hints promise the letters referred to, to be very interesting 
historical documents about one of the latest known Emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara. They however have not yet been published, although Sewell's 
work first appeared in 1900. When I started to collect materials for tho 
history of the Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagara a year ago, I wrote Co tho 
Archivist of the National Archives of the Torre do Tombo, Lisbon, asking 
for a photograph of these letters. But to my great disappointment several 
months passed without my receiving any reply to this mguest, and as a 
matter of fact no news has come up to the present, so I fancy it is a lost 
case. 

But in the meanwhile I was going to be very much more fortunate 
within the boundaries of India. Because, searching after new information 
on the aforesaid Aravidu dynasty in the official Archives of Pangim, Goa 
(Afchivo da Secretaria Geral do Governo), I unearthed from among huge 
heaps of documents the letters of the Captain-General of St. Thome, of Fr. 
Pero Mexia and of the Bishop of the place. Seldom did I return home as 
happy and satisfied during my stay at Pangim as that evening, the letters 
I had been hoping for vainly for several months, were carefully copied 
and filed in my collection of documents. 

How can we explain tho existence of these duplicates in the Archives at 
Pangim ? For these Pangim letters, are only oopias of the originals, as I hs'l 
Bopposedthe Lisbo n Mannsoripts to be. Slnoe the possession of the fort of 

l. SaweU, A Forgattm Emplrt, p. 888. 
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Polioab was always oonsidered of great importance by the Portugad8e« the 
Yioaroy of Goa thought it advisable to send the letters received on these 
transactions to the King of Portugal bimaelf, but not before being copied in 
Goa in order to be also kept in his own Archives. Such are the copies I 
found almost three centuries after. That they are simply copies is e/ldent 
after a careful examination. Nowhere is this affirmed, indeed, as ii^ other 
documents, for instance a letter of Philip III of Spain aud Portugal to 
Venkata I, as published in The Quarterly Journal of ihe Mythic Society of 
Bangalore^ entitled : Cop*a da Garta que va nestas Ftas para el Bey de 
Bisnaga But the si/e of the paper is not different from the rest of the 
volume, and the very hand-writing quite known tome as the one of a 
copyist of the government offices, give no ground for reasonable doubt. 

Among all these letters, those written by Fr. Fero Mexia are the 
most important ; the ones written by the Captain- General and the Bishop 
of St. Thcftne, confirmed only the account sent by the Jesuit to the 
Viceroy, and the source of their knowledge was the same Fr. Mexia, who 
had written to them also an account of his journey. For this reason I shall 
publish here only Fr. Mexia's letters. They are contained in Moncoes do 
Beino, No, 19. Ano de 16SS, foL 1154 — 1158 \ written on an ordinary 
strong 10 ' X 7i'' paper. The ink has become quite yellow after almost 
three centuries and the paper is torn some times or eaten by white ants ; 
so that it is not an easy task to read them straight off. They bear this 
heading: ires Cartas do Pe. Pero mexia.'* 

Fr, Pero Mexia, was a Portuguese Jesuit who had then spent many 
years in India. In the old catalogues of the Society of Jesus in India be 
appears in 1604 at Manapad, in 1610 and 1611 in the College of 
St. Thome as Minister and Procurator, from the end 16x1 to 1613 at 
Devanapatnam, a small Mission estallisbed there after the expulsion from 
the place of the Dutch traders by Krsnappa Nayaka of Gingi at the 
request of Venkata I ^ ; in 1619 — 1620 he is miliuary Chaplain in 
*Manioavari* ; from 1628 to 1634 be is Vioe-Beotor of the College of 
St. Thome and it was then that he was deputed by the Viceroy Dom 
Miguel de Noronba, Oonde de Linhares, as bis Ambassador to the court 
of Venkata II. Then in 1634 be was appointed Hector at Kulam, in 
Travanoore, where he died in 1639, being 70 years old. 

The Mission entrusted to him by the Portuguese Viceroy was extre- 
mely delicate. Early in 1G06 the Dutch attempted to settle at Pulioat to 
eictend their trade throughout the East Coast of India, but King Venkata I 
inffuenoed at this time by the Jesuits, did not allow them to establish 
themselves in his dominions. But when the friendship between the King 

. 1. July 1934, Vol XIV, p. 813. 

3. Bte my article The Jesuit Influence in the Court of Vijayanagara. The Qaar- 
terly Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalors, p. 188, 
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and tbo&Q missionaries was broken, about 1609 or 1610 the Dutch 
Buooaeded finally and founded a factory at Pulioat and even established 
a minb.by a special privilege granted by Venkata. The Portuguese prcn 
ed themselves at once for capturing the Dutch fort, which became on 
their greatest nightmares in India, and in 1613 the Viceroy was thinL.; ' 
of sanding a tieet there to accomplish this object, but on being informed that 
the English traders, who wero just then starting their fortunate series of 
voyages through the eastern seas, had been repulsed by the Dutch, the 
Portuguese realized that to attain their purpose was impossible unless ip 
combination with the Vijayanagara Sovereign But just then old king 
Venkata died and after his demise the tragic civil war narrated by 
Barradas and the Rdmardjiyamu ensued. This forbade any attempt on 
the part of the Portuguese to make an allianoe with Vijayanagara to expel 
the Dutch from their quarters. So, after the short reign of Eama, 
pourparleurs were opened between the Portuguese and hl's sucoesBor 
, Venkata II to carry out their purpose. It was on this oooasion and with 
this aim that Fr. Pero Mexia was commissioned by the Viceroy as his 
special etiTOY to the court of Venkata II. 

The suooess of bis deputation will be shown in his own letters to the 
viceroy written from the very court of Vellore. The Portuguese original will 
appear in the Appendix to the second volume of my history of the Aravldu 
Dynasty. I shall publish here only their English translation, that runs 
as follows . — 


First Letter, 

Sir, — I have written to you about my arrival and my immediate 
call by the kir^g in the afterncon of the day consecrated to St. John the 
Baptist. I reached the place where the army was located only on Tuesday 
after a journey of two days and a half. However 1 could not see the king 
immediately as he had gone to Ginja to dismiss the army. The queen, or 
the king’s concubine, invited me to stay. Only after midnight on 
Tuesday the king came back after spending the whole of Tuesday in taking 
leave of the army at Ginja. On Wednesday morning, 28th of the month 
the king sent me word that be bad come back quite fatigued, consequently 
he would call upon me only after his lunch, as he did. Imet the king 
quite alone and he received me with the utmost enthusiasm and addressed 
me in tender words. 1 handed over to the king your letters and present 
together with two other letters from the Bishop and oaptain<general. The 
interview lasted for nearly two hours. I also gave the king the mirror 
and the piece of cloth sent by your Excellency. , The king asked me to 

li I gathered almost all this information from Mannsoript doonment either of 
the Pangim Archives or the Archives of the Society of Jesos. They will be published in 
the first volume of my history of the Atavi^u Dynasty. 
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come again on the eight of the same day that he would at any cost 
furnish me with a reply. Seeing that the king was very busy on that night 
and on the three following days, I thought that he would not be cible to 
give me a reply, so I declined to go on the night fixed. On Sunday, the 
day of the Visitation of Virgin Mary and St. Elizabeth at 10 o’clock at 
night he sent a secret message calling me. I met him alone with one of 
his favourites in one of the inner compartments of the bouse, very happy, 
with a crown of roses, and he addressed me thus : — In reference to the 
memorandum of the Viceroy, I have to tell you, firstly that I am prepared 
te expel the Dutch from Palleacate and other parts of my kingdom, with 
the firm determination not to allow them nor other thieves in the fortress 
of Tavanapatam. Gbinana did not aot with my permission nor with 
that of the Naique of Ginja ; it is true that he had asked permission to 
construct sjme houses, because his brother had robbed him; hut in a couple 
of days I shall give orders to out off his hands and extract his eyes, 
because many complaints of him have reached my ears, and the fortress 
will be taken. 

As regards the delivery of horses, elephants and money over to me 
in Jafanapatam it is not jugft ; neither do I ask for them before the 
delivery of Paleaoate, nor have I ships nor means to get them 
hers ; it will be neoessary that the same fleet which will take them 
there, would bring them to the fortress of St. Thome. And be repeated 
this several times, and that was reasonable that your Excellency 
would do so, etc. The third point that be touched on is that the money 
promised to Timma Raya and Rahgapa Raya should not be given to them 
if they were to continue in the rebellious state in which they were, 
because they were in possession of a great pari, of the kingdom ; but in 
spite of their being destroyed by him and that they were no longer in the 
bonds of friendship with him (the kiog) nor were going to enter this league, 
he the king does not wish for the money at all, but since I have told him 
so much of your Excellency’s generosity be leaves it entirely to your 
discretion hoping that your Excellency will think proper to add some 
more horses, elephants, etc., according to your Excellency's liberalities 
and grandeur. As regards the tribute and pension of the fortress says 
the king that the fortress shall continue to enjoy the same privileges 
of liberty and pension, which are also prevalent at S&. Thome. The king 
had always at Paleaoate and St. Thome bis adigars (governors) and he 
has them still there and receives from these lands the income of 8 
thousand pataooes (Brazilian coin) which is expected to bo increased at 
present ; hence the fortress will remain as it was when taken, with the 
same privileges, lands and pensions and if the Portuguese like to have it 
upon these condioions, says the king, he has no objection at all, but if 
they are unwilling to have them on these terms he, will continue to 
appoint his adigars as be has done till now. 
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In reference to the hostages, the king asked me to tell Your Excel- 
lenoy to recommend this to the captain -general and the inhabitants of St. 
Thome and everything will carefully be done ; because the king says that 
to avoid bribing the captains and other such treachery, he will witness 
personally everything. He added besides : I am taking this trouble 
your behalf, Father, because you are my friend. In return I offered . 
to be next to him on the occasion, for which he thanked me very much 
The king to my mind does not make any unreasonable request ; anyhow 
your Excellency may act according to your views. 

The king handed over to me an olla (letter) for your Excellency 
written on a golden plate, where he in brief refers to the aforesaid things. 
Consequently I see no need to send an extract of the letter written in Por- 
tuguese, where the same things are said, but in detail and more diffusely. 
The bearer takes the ‘ Golden letter ’ laid in a silver cover. This is what 
I did as regards the essentials of our business. Now I shall narrate some 
things observed by me here, but before this let me tell you that this 
* business was carried on in the most complete secrecy : myself, my Caria- 
oapule, the king and one of his servants alone being present. The day I 
reached the Royal Gamp, one Dutchman and an ambassador from the king 
of Siam were ]ust leaving the place after offering the king two elephants, 
one golden casket full of musk-seeds in the name of the king of 
Siam, and in name of the Dutch they offered one bag full of grain, 
one full of corn and another full of nutmeg ; one cask of ordinary 
small size full of camphor, all presents being valued at four-thousand 
Xeraiins (old coin) ; each bag contained! quintal (100 lbs). In spite of 
all these rich presents the king gave them only 100 pagodas (gold coin 
in India) for their expenses : sending a message through the ambassador 
of Siam that he would not have another interview with them. The 
ambassador came to complain to me that though I have taken no presents 
to the king as he did the king gave me more respect than to him and 
granted me a village. I told him that the king knew me many years ago 
and was familiar to me. 

Your Excellency’s letters to Ranga Paraio and Timaraio are not yet 
handed over, but I have sent them word that I had the letters and if they 
wished could send for them ; in reply they asked me to come over to their 
place under pretext of a visit, which I declined in order to please the 
king for whose sake I refused to talk to them ; though I confess that I 
talked to Ranga Paraio who came to this town when the king refused to 
talk to him; and ha went back to Tanjore because the king took every thing 
from him even his own houses ; the king treated him so. on account of cer- 
tain words he once pronounced against him, This Ranga Paraio sent me 
a message and also told me personally that Manigno Ranho and Salavador 
Rezende have often written to him, that I have cheated him, the king apd 
Timma Raya, and that I was going to Goa for good; and that an ultimatum 
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to this basioess oould only be given by them and Diogo de Mello. I also 
ask yon to entrust to them the bastnaas and to exempt me from the same. 
They will carry it out with the same fidelity as their ancestors used with 
Christ and His Church. 

I do not wish to be too long and trouble your Exoellenoy, whose 
life may Our Lord prolong for many years. 

Vellur today 13th July. 1634. 

Fr. Pere Mkxia, 


Second Letter. 

By the vessel Chiqae I have sent Your Exoellenoy a letter giving 
you news of my arrival and in the same I also told you that the king had 
called me. I went by the vessel as far as the Hoyal camp where the king 
was, but before I oould see him he had left the plaoe. I suppose Your 
Exoellenoy *ha8 not replied to my letter as the letter did not contain any 
other topic. After some days more another vessel by name Ranras set out, 
which took two letters, one from me and the other olla from the king 
addressed to Your Exoellenoy, by which he renders his thanks for your 
presents, mention of which I do not like to make here in order not 
to tire you The contents of the King’s letter I have only told the 
Captain* general and the Bishop, because in so doing I thought I would 
please you. As the mail did not reach up to no^ and I have no reply from 
you as yet, I shall not deal with any business at present. The king as 
soon as he came back to Vellur was seriously ill ; after finding himself a 
little better he went for a change in a cool and healthy place called 
Ingenerao where he is quite all right and healthy. When the king was 
sick he sent the army to take certain fo'^tresses and other places up country 
i.e., only those places which disobeyed him, from which he get large 
amount of money. He is now holding a council with his captains ; bat they 
are divided among themselves : some were of opinion that the king should 
go to Peroonde (Penukonda), which is a very distant plaoe, thirty days’ 
distance from Vellur to the north of this fortress, next to the Muhammadan 
frontier ; it seems that these will be successful. Others are of opinion 
that be should go to Tanjaiir or Nagapatam with the intention of 
dethroning the Naique and replacing him by one of his own sons ; as this 
is the best advice (the three following lines are illegible in the Ms.) 


I say that the best advice was to make his own son Naique of Nega- 
patam or Tanjaur, because the Rayae are unwilling to accept his son as the 
king for he is not the son of Rayati but illegitimate son of a different caste. 
He has already appointed crown-prince to the kingdom his nephew, hia 
brother’s son a young man of great expectation. When I went to see the 
king I heard so twice Tho 
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ting has already placed in Paleaoatie, as I said to you before, one of his 
private men so that the Malaios are reduced to nothing else but merchants 
(chatim). We shall do nothing else but to ask God to give you successive 
victories over these enemies of his Holy Name and faith. 

Today 5th Saptambar, 1634. 

Fr. Pero Mbxia. 

Third Letter (an extract) 


The king of Bisnaga after recovering from the sickness, bacame wiser 
he did not go personally to Perconde (Penukonda) but sent the prince, bis 
nephew and heir-apparent to the throne and with him Timma Raya whose 
two wives are retained as hostages in the fortress of Vellur in order to keep 
him faithful to hia duty. Some other captains of great fame go along with 
the Prince. The king has already returned to Vellur where I shall go to 
• visit him and at the same time to congratulate him on his recovery. It 
is a general talk that he wishes to make his sons Naique of Tanjaur and 
Negapatam which is very likely because the king has kept under his protec- 
tion some captains, enemies of the Naique of Tanjaur and in close rela- 
tions with that of Ginjya (Gingi) 


Today 23 September, 1634. 

Fr. Pero Mexia. 

Such are the letters of Fr. Pere Mexia. They reveal the hitherto 
unknown transactions between the Portuguese and Vekiiata II as regards 
the expulsion of the Dutch from Pulioat, which failed on account of the 
inconstancy of the king. The volatile character of the Sovereign is likewise 
shown m the document, as well as his lack of health. The relations 
between the Sovereign and the Nayak of Tan j ore were by no means 
satisfactory so much so that the former was thinking of installing in 
Tanjore one of his illegitimate sons ; these are the first manifestations of 
the treason that burst out during the reign of his successor and caused the 
total ruin of the old Vijayanagara Empire. On the other hand his nephew 
and successor, the future Rahga III, is presented as a young man of great 
qualities and of great expectation ; so he was indeed, although he could not 
fight against his own fate. Finally one of the concubines of Veukafca, the 
mother of one of his sons, who belonged to a difierent oast, is twice 
mentioned in these letters, she must be the woman whose will so 
disastrously influenced the old Sovereign in his last years to such an 
extent that she is called the real ruler of the Empire. Being in secret 
intercourse with Tirumala Nay aka of Madura she fostered in him ideas of 
independence, thus preparing the final downfall of the Empire, according 
to an unpublished contemporary document, in my possession. 




INDIAN COLONISATION IN THE PAR EAST. 

BY 

PBOP. E. 0. MAJUMDAR. DAOOA. 

AEbough the study of anoieut Indian history has naade a great deal 
of progress in reoent years, there is one aspect of the suhjeot which has 
not yet received the attention io deserves. This is the expansion of the 
Aryans beyond Indian frontiers towards the east and south-east. The 
history of Indian Aryans usually begins with their settlement in the 
Punjab, and ends with their expansion over the whole of India as far as 
Assam in the east and cape Comorin in the south. This is, however, an 
arbitrary line of distinction for which there does not seem to be any great 
justification. For the Aryans never regarded the hills or tfie sea by which 
India proper is bounded as the natural limits of their advance, and boldly 
crossed them over to the other side. Their achievements in these region^ 
are but vaguely known but the more one thinks on this subject the more 
is one forced to realise that the Indianisation of these countries to the 
further east was probably as complete in the ancient period as at present 
in the Dravidian countries within the frontiers of India. The study 
of Indian civilisation must therefore be regarded as imperfect unless we 
take into proper account the achievements of the Indians in these regions. 

Half a century ago, there were nothing but vague legends and tradi- 
tions to guide us in our study of this subject. Bat the archaeological 
investigations of the French and Dutch scholars have yielded most 
interesting results, and there is already a great deal of fruitful study in 
this direction. Unfortunately the results of this study are embodied in 
journals written in foreign languages and little is known in this country. 
Hence the indiffereioe of Indian scholars to this most fascinating branch 
of study, It is time, however, to make a serious beginning, and in order 
to draw the attention of the scholars to this subject I am dealing with a 
few preliminary points in the present paper. 

I propose to discuss, first, the routes by whioh the Indian colonists 
went ; secondly, the antiquity of these colonies ; and thirdly, the nature 
of civilisation that these colonies had established in these far ofl lands. 

I. As to the routes, the Aryans proceeded both by laod and sea. 
Regarding the sea route, there seems to have been emigration both from 
eastern as well as the western coast. From a very early period there 
was a regular trade intercourse between the coast of Bengal and the Far 
East. In the Mabajanaka Jataka reference is made to a voyage between 
Oampa and Suvappabhumi. Similarly paasengers from distant inland cities 
48 
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like Patna and Benares proceeded to the coast of Bengal, and then sailed 
for eastern islands, Tamralipti (modern Tamluk) being the most important 
seaport 

There was a similar trade-route between the Kalihga-ooast and the 
Eastern countries. This is referred to by Ptolemy. The ships started 
from Gopalpur, just a little below the mouth of the Ganjam river and 
4 >roased the Bay of Bengal 

We also learn from the Pariplus that there was another trade-route 
from three harbours on the Eastern coast near Masulipatam across the 
Bay of Bongal to the Eastern Peninsula 

We learn from the Jatakas that there was also a trade-route from 
Broach along the western coast to the Eastern Peninsula 

The existence of ancient trade-routes between the eastern peninsula 
and the coasts of Bengal, ancient Kalihga, Madras and Gujarat, is thus 
established on good authority, It is interesting to bnd that it is precisely 
in these directions that the ancient traditions of Indian colonists in the 
Far East and South-East lead us to look for their original homes. To 
mention briefly only a few of the many traditions, there is first the story 
of a Bengali prince Vijaya ® colonising the island of Ceylon. Secondly, 
the foundation of Ligor is ascribed by tradition to prince Dantakumara 
who fled from Dantapura on the coast of India near the mouth of the 
Godavari and was wrecked on the coast of the Malay Peninsula^' 
There is also the story preserved in the chronicles of Java, that the 
Hindus from Kaliiiga coast colonised the island. Similar traditions of 
colonists from Kling or Kalinga country are preserved in many other 
islands. Thirdly, * according to traditions current among the people of 
Pegu, Indian colonists from the country of the lower courses of the rivers 
Krsua and Godavari, bad at a remote time crossed the sea, and formed 
settlements in the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. 
Lastly there is the story preserved in the chronicles of Java that the 
island was first colonised by a Gujarat prince who landed there in 75 A.D. 

The exact correspondence of colonial traditions with the evidence 
derived from Indian source leads to the hypothesis that generally the 

1. Of. Tbe referenoes oolleoted in Cambridge History, Vol. 1, p. SIS. 

2. Gdrici— Researahes on Ptolemy’s Geography, p, 743, 

8. Sohpfi’s edition, p. 46. 

4. Jataka 111. 186. 

5. The authenticity ol this story has beau doubted but cf. Mr. B. Chanda in 
Sir Asntoih Mukbsrji’s BiWet Jubilee Volumes, Vol. Ill, p. US. Also of, J,A,8.B. 
im p. 436. 

6. Gerini, op. olt., p. 107. 

7* Phayre— Hiltosy ol Bnima, p, S4. 
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Indian colonists, proceeding by sea to the East and South, started from 
the four centres mentioned above, viz^^ Tamralipti in Bengal, Gopalpur in 
ancient Kalihga, the three unidentified harbours near Masulipatam, 
andT Broach. 

In addition to the sea*rQute, described above, the Indian colonists 
also proceeded to tbo East and South-east by land*route through Bengal 
Mapipur and Assam. This fact, although noted long ago, has never been 
clearly recognised. Sir Arthur Phayre observed as early as 1883 that 
' the traditions of the Burmese and the present remains and names of 
ancient cities, render it probable that early communication betv^een 
Gangetio India and Tagaung existed, and was carried on through Eastern 
Bengal and Mapipur, rather than through Tbahtun or Pegu generally^.* 
This view has received additional confirmation by the researches of 
Pelliot and Gerini. 

Pelliot has shown ^ that from early times, at least as early as the 
second century B.O., there was a regular trade-route by land between 
Eastern India and China through Upoer Burma and Yunnan. ThrouglJ 
this route came the twenty Chinese Buddhist monks for whom Sri Gupta 
built a temple, as I-tsing informs us. Later, the route was obstructed by 
barbarous tribes but it was re-opened again in the eighth century A. D. 

Through this route the Indians came and established their colonies 
in the mountainous regions of the upper valleys of the Irawaddy, Salween, 
the Mekong and the Red River as far as Yunnan. It is a well-known 
practice for colonists to name the new country after well known places in 
their mother land. We get a number of instances in Burma and Indo- 
China too well known to be repeated here. But the same spirit is also 
observable in these regions. Yunnan was called Gandhara, and even as 
late as the 13th century A.D., Rasiduddin referred to this Province by its 
Indian name. It may bo observed that Yunnan roughly speaking 
occupied the same position in respect of Indo-Cbina as Gandhara did in 
respect of India. 

The Hindus established in this region the kingdom of Nan-Ohao or 
Tali in the upper Valleys of the Mekong and the Red River. According 
to local traditions, the third son of king Asoka bad nine grandsons who 
became the progenitors not only of the people of Nan- Chao, but also of 
the Tibetans, the Chinese, the Annamites, the Singhalese, etc. What- 
ever we may think of this story there cannot be any doubt about a strong 
Indian element in the population. Rasiduddin writing as late as the 
18th century has remarked that the population of Yunnan originated 
from the Indian and the Chinese. Pelliot too has brought together a num* 
bar of facts bearing upon the question of Hindu influence in the ooubtry. 

1. Ibid, p. 16. 

9. Bulletin de TBoole Franoaise d'Kxtreme Orient 1901, p> 149 S. 
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The king had tbeUkla 'Maharaja' and the people probably used an alpbabel 
of Hindu origin. It rras a great oentoe of Buddhism. Aooordiog to loeal 
traditions Avalokitesvara oame direotly from oentral India to oonrert it. 
There is a tradition that towards the close of the 8th century A.D. When 
the king of the country was inclined towards the Ohinese civilisation he was 
abused by seven religious persons of India. Buddhism bad a strong hold 
in this region and we find the Pippala cave, the Bodhi tree, the Grdhra* 
kuta, the Kukkutapadagiri, the stone mansion of Upagupta and the stupa 
containing the relics of Ananda, all in the neighbourhood of Nan-Ohao. In 
the first half of the 9tb century A. D. a Hindu Bhik^a of Magadha named 
Candragupta led a brilliant career cf Thaumaturgist in Yunnan. 

There were two other Hindu kingdoms between Nan-Chao and the 
Indian frontier. To the east of the mountain ranges that border Manipur 
and Assam there was the Brahman kingdom of Ta-tsin. About 1^0 miles 
further east beyond the Chindwin river was another Brahman kingdom 
just to the north of the town of Ngan-si. Thus we find Hindu settlements 
all along the billy tracts between the frontiers of India and Cbica, in the 
Upper Valleys of the Chindween, Irawaddy, Salween, Mekong and Bed 
Biver. That the Indians proceeded south along these rivers is also fairly 
certain. The kingdoms they established in Burma at Prome, Tagaung, 
Lower Pugan and other places is too well known to be described in detail. 
There are indications that similar Hindu kingdoms existed in the Laos 
country. It was formerly known as Malavadesa. Ptolemy refers to its 
eastern part (mod. Luang Phrab Bang) as ' Dasana ’ which, as Gerini 
thinks, is probably derived from the Indian name ' Dasarpa. Gerini 
suggests that as the original ' Dasarpa ’ in India denoted the eastern part 
of Malava it was, by analogy, given in Farther India to the oorresponding 
portion of the Indo-Chinese Malava t.e. Eastern Laos. Geriri has 
traced the Indian origin of many other plaoe-names in Indo- China and 
has collected many traditions about the Indian colonists associated with 
those places. He has summed up his observations in the following 
sentence : 

“ From the Brahmaputra and Mapipur to the Tonkin gulf we can 
traoe a continuous string of petty states ruled by those soions of the 
E^atriya race, using the Sanskrit or the Pali languages in official docu- 
ments and inscriptions, building temples and other monuments 
after the Hindu style, and employing Brahman priests for the 
propitiatory ceremonies oonneoted with the Court and State. Among such 
Hindu monarchies we may mention those of Tagong, Upper Pugan, Prome, 
and Sen-wi, in Burma ; of Muang Hang, Ghieng Bung, Muang Khwan, 
and Dasarpa (Luang Pbrah Bang) in the Lau country ; and Agranagara 
(Hanoi) and Campa in Tonkin and Annam." ^ 

1. Gecini. op. Cit*, pp. 193- 198* 
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AUibough some of 4he ooDolaaione of Gerioi are based on mere 
philologioal groands which are not always very reliable, the facte stated 
above make it quite clear that there were a good many Hindu Kingdoms 
in tbe interior of Indo-Ohina which was not easily accessible by eon, and 
which must therefore have been reached by libe Indians by meane u' i Uid- 
route On the whole, strong and conclusive evidence supporll^ he 
hypothesis advanced long ago by Sir Arthur Phayre, and recently advocated 
by Gerini viz., *that a double stream of emigrants from India flowed into 
Indo-Ohina at a very early period’ — one, proceeding from the north 
advanced overland, through Bengal and Assam, along the valleys, of the 
Ohindween. Irawady Salween and Mekong ; the other reached Indo-Ohina 
by sea. 

Gerini and other scholars have, however, held that only the Indians 
of the Malabar and Ooromandel coast colonised Indo-Ohina by the sea- 
route. But there is nothing to support this view. As has been said 
above, Bengal also undoubtedly played a great part in this colonisation 
through its well-frequented harbour Tamralipti. So far at least as the 
few historical evidences go, they prove a close association of Bengal witb^ 
Indian colonies in the south and east throughout the Hindu period. 

Reference has already been made to tbe Jaina and Buddhist stories 
about the voyage of merchants from Oampa to Suvap^abhumi. We know 
from the Gbinese records that the king of Fou-Nan (comprising Cambo- 
dia, and Qochin China) sent an ambassador to India about 240 215 A.D. 
and that the embassy reached tbe mouth of the Ganges at the end of a year. 
In tbe fifth century A.D. a king of Campa called GangarAja abdicated 
tbe throne and went over to India in order to spend his last days on the 
banks of tbe Ganges. About the same time inscriptions were engraved 
in Gupta character in Malay Peninsula Four hundred years later we 
And an ambassador of one of the colonial states in tbe Court of Devapala. 
The Tibetan annals tell us that during Nayapala’s reign Buddhist Bhik- 
khus proceeded to Suvarnadvipa for education. In the thirteenth century 
A.D. we find a queen of Campa called Gaudendralak^mi (probably a 
princess of Gauda). All these evidences certainly show a far more intimate 
connection between Bengal and Indian colonies than has yet been 
recognised. 

Further, most of tbe traditions preserved in the different colonies refer 
to their original country as situated in northern India. It is true that tbe 
traditions have very little value as historical facts. But it is impossible 
to ignore altogether the general view-point of all these stories regarding 
tbe original home of tbe colonists and tbe methods of colonisation. 

Acoording to Burmese tradition, a Sakya chief of Kapilavastu came 
with an army to the country of tbe midlle Irawady, long before Buddha 
was born. The dynasty he founded ruled for 31 generations in Burma 
'When they were overthrown by an invasion of an eastern tribe eoming 
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apparentily from Obina. About! this time there oame a second band of 
immigrant Keatnriyas from Gangetio India. Their chief married the* 
widowed queen of the last king of the previous dynasty, and established a 
new kingdom. This was the origin of the ruling dynasty of Upper Burma, f 

According to the traditions of Arakan the first king of the province 
was the son of a king of Benares who settled at Bamavatl, a name whicb 
still exists in a corrupted form Bambyi or Bamri The Cambodian 
annals explain the origin of the kingdom of Cambodia in the following way. 

" Adityavamsa, king of Indraprastha, was displeased with one of bis 
BODS and banished him from the state. He oame to the country of Kok 
Thick and made himself master of it by defeating the native king. One 
evening be was walking on a sand bank when suddenly the tide arose and 
obliged him to pass the night there. A Nagi of marvellous beauty oame 
to play on the sand and the king overpowered by her charm agreed to 
marry her. Then, the Nagaraja, the father of the betrothed girl, extended 
the dominions of his would-be son-in-law by drinking the water which 
covered the country, built a capital for him, and changed the name of the 
kingdom into that of Kamboja. 

The same tradition, in a changed form, occurs in an ineoriptiou of 
Gampa dated 658 A.D. Speaking of the origin of Oambodge it says : 

“ It is there that Kaundinya, the greatest among Brabmapas, planted 
the javelin which be had received from Asvattbaman son of Drona. 
Kaupdinya married the daughter of the Naga king named Soma and from 
this union sprang up the royal race.” 

A still earlier version of the story, current as early as the first half of 
the third century A.D. occurs in a Chinese history complied at the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. Beferring to Fou-Nan, a kingdom comprising 
modern Coobio-China and Cambodia, ic says ; 

Formerly the country was ruled by a queen called Lieou-ye. Then 
there was a man of the country of Ki called Houen-t’ien who saw in a 
dream that a spirit gave him a bow and asked him to take to sea in a junk. 
Houen-t’ien went in the morning to the temple of the Deity and found 
the bow at the foot of a tree. Then he got into a junk and sailed to Fou Nan. 
The queen Lieou-ye saw the junk and collected her soldiers to resist him. 
But Houen-t’ien raised his bow and shot from afar an arrow which passed 
through the side of a ship and struck somebody in the interior. Lieou-ye 
was struck with terror and submitted and Houen-t'ien married her” 

Now Houen-t’ien is an exact Chinese transcription of Kaupdinya and 
we kno w from another Chinese version of the story that be practised tbe< 

Phayre— History of Borma, pp, 7 ff. 

3. Ibid. p. 13. 

8. MelaogM'Bylvain Levi, p. 
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Brabmanio oulb. This story is therefore the earliest of the different 
versions and it must be noticed that it is the most credible of them«aU» 
It explains, in a quite natural manner, the conquest of Fou-Nan by 
Indjians by means of superior military power, and the social HJliance 
between the new-comers and the old settlers. It may be added t he 
tradition of their origin was faithfully kept by the later kings who ;; <ed 
themselves as ” Sri Kaundinya-Soma-duhiir-prahhavali' or as beloDging 
to Somd-Kaundinya-Vamsa\ Soma, the female originator of the race 
being the daughter of Soma, the dynasty was also called ‘ Soma-Vamsa/ 
No doubt this appellation was to a great extent inspired by the Indian 
tradition of the great Somavamsa. As a proof of this we find an attempt 
on the part of the rival Cambodian kings to trace their descent from 
Suryavamsa. According to legend they were descended from Mahargi 
Kambu Svayambhuva belonging to solar race, and the Apsara Mera. Thua 
Jayavarman II, a king in the 9th century A. D., is called in his inscription 
Sri- Kambu- Bh7obhrd-i7ia‘Vam^a4aldma-goptd' or guardian of the best 
solar race of king Sn"-Kambu”. Suryavarman I of the eleventh century 
is called Suryavaimajo and Jayavarman II of the I2th century 
' amsumdh-vamHodbhavo’ , Bub this tradition about Suryavamsa appa* 
rently had no strong hold on the people, for, generally the kings of 
Cambodge adopted the tradition of Fou-Nan and called themselves descen- 
dants of Kaundinya and Soma and as such belonging to Somavamsa 

11. The facts and legends quoted above unmistakably prove the 
Indian colonisation of the territories named at a very early date. If we 
now seek to find out more precisely the time when these colonies were 
established, we find ourselves in great difficulty in the absence of any 
definite evidence. The utmost that we can do is to lay down a time limit 
before which these colonies were accomplished facts. Three different 
lines of arguments point out the first two centuries of the Christian ere^ 
as this limit. 

In the first place Ptolemy writing about the middle of the second 
century A. D. bas used quite a large number of geographical names of 
Sanskrit origin in Indo-Ohina. 

Secondly, when the Chams or the people of Annam appear in history 
towards the close of the second century A. D , they were already under a 
Hindu or Hinduised dynasty, and the inscription of Vo- can written in 
correct Sanskrit about the second or third century A. D., show them to 
bave thoroughly imbibed the Indian civilisation. 

Now the royal author of the Vo-can inscription at Oampa calls 
himself the descendant of Sri Mara. On the other hand the Chinese 
refer to the foundation of the kingdom of Oampa at 192 A. D. by one 


1. I6id, sp. S06-319. 
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whose personal name was Lien, and family name Eiu. It is probablo 
that Sri MSra was Ihe same person as Eiu*Lien, bat whether this is tame 
or not we know of the definite establishment of a Hindu kingdom in 
Annam about second oentury A. D. 

Thirdly, theOhineso bad intercourse with the Hindu kingdom of 
Fou-Nan in the first half of third century A. D. At that time the throne 
was oooupied by an usurper, and two kings bad ruled before him for a 
period of 93 years. This takes us back to the first half of the second 
century A. D. as the date of the foundation of the royal dynasty. 

Fourthly, an ambassador from one of the smaller Hindu kingdoms, 
Lang-ya-Sieon (identified with Tenasserim) who visited the Chinese 
Court in 515 A.D., is reported to have said that their kingdom was founded 
more than four hundred years ago. ^ 

All these evidences agree in referring the Indian colonial kingdoms to 
n period not later than the second century A.D. 

But although this may be regarded as the lower limit of the date by 
which Indians must have established kingdoms in these distant colonies it 
should by no means be regarded as the upper limit also. The very fact 
that the easternmost part of these colonies, viz,, Annam, came under the 
sway of the Indians not later than the second century A.D., would 
naturally push back by a few centuries the date of the beginnings of 
political activity of the Indian colonists in these regions. Further, coloni* 
sation, as distinguished from the establishment of political authority, 
would be pushed back still further. 

This hypothesis, self-evident as it is, has recently been challenged by 
a distinguished scholar. The question arose out of the interpretation of 
a passage in Kautiliya Arthasastra which runs as follows : 

" Bhutapurvamabhutapurvam vd janapadam paradesdpavdhanena 
^vadeidbhi^yandavamanena vd nivesayet (By sending excessive population 
of his own country or carrying away people from other countries (a king) 
should colonise new or old settlements)." 

Commenting on this passage, Jacobi argued that new colonies in the 
above passage could only refer to countries on the east and south-east of 
India, t.e., Indo-Ohina, as the Deccan bad already been Brahmanised by 
the time when Kaut^ilya wrote. As Jacobi held that Kau^iilya Artbasas- 
tra bad been composed in the time of Maurya Candragupta, he found in 
the above passage a reference to Indian colonisation in the Far East in 
the 4th or 3rd century B«C. Professor Finot opposed this view on two 
grounds. First, that although the whole of India was Brahmanised, there 
remained vast unoeoupied space within the oouutry itself whioh could 

1. Bnllaftln darBopIt FaiiwalM d’BsIrent Otiant ISlfl, No. 6. pp* 8 fi. 
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offer faoilitiea forooloQisafcioD, and the paasageof KantUya need noUhere- 
fore neoeaaarily refer to lodo China. Seoondly. be held that on the avail- 
able evideooe it is impoaaible to date the Hindu ooloniaation of Indo-Cbina 
<before,tbe first two oenturies of the Obristian era. 

Professor Finot’s first argument is eminently sound, but the hu i 
oannot be said of his second. As has been already shown above, the 
available evidence shows that the Hindus had established politioal 
authority in Indo-Ohina at least as early as the first two oenturies of the 
Christian era, but that almost necessarily proves the existence of colonies 
long before that period. 

III. About the time when the Indians gradually penetrated into 
Burma and the countries further east, these were settled by savage tribes. 
Those in Burma were Mongoloid in character and akin to the present tribes 
of Abors and Miebmis. The people of Indo China and of the islands of 
Sumatra,. Java and Borneo were Malayo- Polynesian in character. In 
native traditions the early inhabitants of the coast, specially near the mouth 
of the Salween river, are represented as savages, called in Burmese Bilu, 
the equivalent of Bakeasa. They rejected all intercourse with civilised 
men and even Gautama himself who, it is fabled, came to the country, 
was stoned and driven away by them.'*^> The Chinese also speak of 
the people of Annam in the same strain. ' They are ' we are told ' so 
savage that they do not know cultivation and live by fisbjng and bunting 
alone. They are turbulent people who frequently rise in revolt, invade the 
Chinese official quarters, burn, pillage and massacre wherever they go, 
and take refuge in their impenetrable forests whenever they are attacked 
by a strong army.’ ^ 

It was the mission of Indian colonists to bfing this heterogenous 
mass of barbarians within the pale of civilisation, a task which the 
Chinese, their next-door neighbours, had hitherto failed to accomplish. 

As a matter of fact the politioal conquest of Further India and the 
adjacent islands was rapidly followed by a complete cultural conquest. 
The local people readily assimilated the new civilisation and adopted the 
religion, social manners and customs, alphabet, literature, laws and 
administrative system of the oocquerors. We state only a few character* 
istios under each of this head, for it is obviously impossible to give here a 
complete picture of the new civilisation 

1. Phayre— History of Burma, p, 37. ^ 

3* T'oung Pao, 1910, p, 338. » 

8, The picture of oiviHaation that follows is based sotirely upon losoriptione* 
1 am piepariDg a oolleotion of tbese iosoiiptionsi and the first volume, oontaining^be 
iMoriptioue of Oampft (Modern Anuam) is in the press, to be published by tbs PuDjab 
•^Banskiil Book Depot, Dabois, 
ii 
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Beligion . — The worship of Brahma, and Siva and of the Saktis 
of the last two gods was the prinoipal feature of the religion. Homage 
was also paid to other minor gods or demigods like the Sun, the Moon, 
the Earth, Water, Fire and Wind. Siva was known under various /orma 
suoh as Sarva, Bbava, Pasupati, Isana, Bhima, Budra, Mahadeva and 
Ugra and was worshipped in his Ititga form. Siva was looked upon as 
the most powerful of all the gods and most oostly temples were dedicated 
for his worship. Bhagavati, Ganesa or Vinayaka, and Skanda the War- 
god were duly worshipped and Nanai and Garuda, the Vabanas respec- 
tively of Siva and Vi^nu were very popular. 

Social . — The social hierarchy of the Hindus was adopted and the 
people were divided into four castes — Brahmans, Kgatriyae, Vaisyas and 
Sudras. Of course the rigidity of the caste system was absent and 
marriage between different castes was in vogue, as was the case also in 
India in early times. King Vikrantavarman of Campa, t.c , Annam, laid 
down that there was no greater sin than the murder of a Brahman, and on 
the whole the predominance of Brahmans and Ksatriyas is marked 
throughout. The kings belonged to the Brahma- Kg itra race, prob- 
ably the result of a mixture between the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas. 
The system of administration followed closely on the lines of Indian 
monarchy. The king’s power was more or less absolute. He was duly con- 
secrated and the royal umbrella was held over him. The crown-prince, 
called Yuvaraja, had to be accepted by an assembly of the Grandees. That 
this too was an Indian custom is proved by Bamayapa which describes 
bow Dasaratha convoked an assembly and proposed to them to consecrate 
Bama as Yuvaraja. 

Laiu . — Law and administration of justice was also based upon Indian 
practice. Mutilation of limbs was practised and Indian law books like 
the Smrtis and the Samhitas served as their basis of law. The trial by 
ordeals was not unknown. 

Alphabet and literature . — The alphabet was purely Indian, slightly 
modified by local characteristics. The Indian literature was the fountain 
source of their knowledge. Works written in indigenous language were 
neglected and Sanskrit works alone were thought worthy of being studied. 
Any one who wanted fame by literary composition wrote in Sanskrit and 
we have got remnants of a work called Artba Purabasastra written during 
the reign of Jaya Harivarman I. The large number of Sanskrit inscriptions 
that have already been discovered give us a fair indication of the extent 
of knowledge in Sanskrit literature possessed by the people. They tell 
ns that the people cultivated the study of the Sastras, literature including 
Epioe, the Grammar of Papini with its commentary, the K^ikavrtti, the 
Hprasaatra or Astronomy, the six syptems of Philosophy oommenoing 
with Mimansa, the doctrines of Buddha, the law books ohiefiy 
of Narada and Bbfirgava, the Uttarakalpa of the ^aivites and tbe> 
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€‘l Kalas. That this pioture is no exaggeration is proved by the insorip* 
tions themselves written in good Kavya style. 

Art and architecture . — Along with Hindu literature Hindu music 
was Iso cultivated in these far-off lands. Last but not the 
importance was the inffuenoe of Hindu ideas upon Arohitc' 

The Indian temples, stupas and the sculptural motifs make tiuoir 
appearance in these far-off lands. The wonderful monuments of 
Borobudur in Java and Angkor Vat in Cambodia have elicited the 
admiration of the world. An idea of their magnifioenoe will be apparent 
from the fact that the series of sculptures, depicting Indian themes, 
in Borobudur alone, would, if arranged consecutively in a row, extend 
over nearly three miles of ground. ‘ For nearly one thousarid years 
the Indian colonists had persevered in adorning these far-off lands with 
edifices ad most unrivalled elsewhere of their class. But at the end of 
that time, as happened in India, they disappear as if at the^ touch of a 
magician’s wand.’ The case of Java is a typical one. In the year 1479 
the last Hindu dynasty was overthrown by the Muhammadans. Fergussoo 
describes the sequel in the following words : “ Then occurred what was, ^ 

perhaps, the least expected event in all this strange eventful history. It 
is as if the masons had thrown away their tools, and the chisels had 
dropped from the hands of the carvers. From that time forward no 
building was erected in Java, and no image carved, that is worth even a 
passing notice.”^ 

Thus in every respect Indian civilisation made a thorough conquest of 
these lands, and a new India was established in that far-off country. The 
Indian colonists even tried to complete the transformation by importing 
the celebrated place-names of their motherland into their new home, and 
thus we find new towns and countries called Ayodhya, Kosambi, Sriksatra, 
Dvaravati, Mathura, Oampa, Kalinga, Kamboja, and Gandhara springing 
up hundreds of miles away from their namesakes. 


1, FergusBOD— History of Indian and Eastsrn Arohiteoturei Vol. 11, p. i2l. 




PpPDLAB GOSERNMBNT IN MEDIAEYAL TRAYANCORE 

BY 

Mr. a. 8. RAMANATHA AYYAR, b.a., m.r.a.s,, TBIVANDRl xW 

The researohes of soholars have oonolusively proved that anoient 
India was nob unaoQuainted with represen bative popular Governmenti 
that institutions whioh we are aoousbomed bo look upon as of western 
growth had also flourished in India long ago from the early Vedio 
and post-Vedio days, when such corporate bodies as the i “ samith 
sabhd, the wantri-parmd and the council of ordinary ministers,” are 
known to have played an important parb in the adminisbrabion of the 
country, and that India was not always the land of civil strife and 
anarchy before the auspicious era, when peace and prosperity followed 
in the wake of Britain’s oooupabioo. 

In Kerala more than in any other country, where the spiritual^ 
domination of the Brahman was so pronounced from early days and 
where the administration of the land was, according to tradition, theo- 
cratic and intimately connected with the temple as nucleus, similar popular 
institutions existed from an early past. But in this home of the world- 
famous forests whose abundant timber had supplied, the chief and almost 
the only building material, there is unfortunately a shortage of early 
lithio records whioh alone could have supplied us with much valuable 
data ; and, apart from the literary testimony embodied in the Sahgam 
works such as Silappadikdram, Padirruppattu^ Purandnuru etc., whioh 
give us an idea of the advanced state of civilisation of the West Coast in 
the early centuries of the Christian era, our knowledge of Kerala history 
has now to depend mainly on tradition and the available records of a 
comparatively later date. I propose in this short paper to collect tho 
evidence furnished by some of the Travanoore inscriptions ranging from 
the 9bh to 12bh centuries A.D. which, though not containing such epoch- 
marking information as the famous Ukkal and Uttiramallur records of 
the lOtb century A.D., may yet establish in their own limited capacity 
that mediaeval Travancore was not quite a stranger to the principles of 
popular government. 

The Keralolppatti, a Nambudiri-oomposed (?) Malayalam work of no 
great antiquity or authenticity, but purporting to be a historical chronicle 
of the early kings gives the following ^ interesting account of the origin 
of kingship in anoient Kerala : 

1. Corporate Life in Ancient India, Chapter II. 

S. Malayalam Keralalopatti (1864), p, li, Travanoore Bfate Manual., Vol. I. 
p. 380. 
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The oounbry of Kerala, which was reclaimed from the ocean by the 
warrior-saint Parasurama, was originally gifted away by him as 
hrakvuxdeya to the Brahmans of the land, in expiation of his initial 
matrioidal and homicidal sins. This landed aristocracy, whiohr was 
distributed among the sixty-four brabman settlements comprising Kerala, 
conducted a joint administration of the country for some time ; bub 
hnding the system unworkable on account of petty jealousies and inter- 
necine dissensions, they tried the experiment of rule by lidk^ripuTu^as or 
Protectors who were elected from among themselves for short terms 
of three years each from the four important villages of Panniyur, 
Paravur, Perufijellur and Oenganiyur, in which had been installed four 
great assemblies or kalakams, representative of the sixty-four colonies. 
This policy was, on experience, also found to be a failure, owing to the 
high-banded opportunist tendencies of the elected protectors, who made 
the most of their short spells of power to aggrandi/o themselves at the 
expense of others and the State. The Brahman oligarchy were thereupon 
forced to import Viceroys from adjacent countries for fixed periods of 
, twelve years each, to afford them the necessary military protection and 
get as remuneration the impost of rak^fibhogavi, aggregating to a sixth of 
the land produce , but as an effective check on the growing power of these 
foreigners, four new assemblies were formed at Paravur, Mulikkalam, 
AyirMkkulara and Irinjalakkuda, which were situated near enough to 
the capital, Kodungojur and to each other, unlike the other four which 
were so far apart, as to impede the expeditious transaction of State busi- 
ness. These councils had their halls called tabs 1 (Skt. sthali) in the 
capital itself, the Nediyatali, the Meltali, tbeKiltali and the Ciiigapuratali 
representing respectively the four great assemblies mentioned above; 
and their presidents called the taliyddirimdr (or taliydlvdn) wore 
selected oelebates from certain influential families. (These latter pre- 
sumably formed the king’s cabinet of ministers, whom he had to consult 
in all matters.) 

Though this narrative appears to be slightly apologetic of the Brahman 
supremacy in the land, composed as it may have been by a member of 
that oomrauLity. and has such an utter disregard for historical sequence 
as to import an Anegundi Kr^aaraya to the rescue of the bewildered 
Kerala Brahmans in the 4th century A.D.. a few at least of its general 
particulars seem to have been based on some correct tradition current at 
the time of its compilation ; for its account of the early experiment aft 

1. Compare aleo veteo 69 of the Sukatandesam, (13th oent ?):- 

I? ^ i 

%«•( 6c( II 
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popular Governnbenti mado in Kerala is in a way oonfirmed by wha6 we 
find in some of the inecriptiona of Travanoore, in regard to the adminis- 
tration of the country in general, and in its religious aide, in parbicular. 

• 

The earliest copper- plate document, that has hitherto been disc^ 
in Travanoore and that is palaeographically attributed to the beginnnii 
the 9th century A.D., is the record of the 12th year of the reign of Raja- 
sekharadeva, i. the Oera king, who has been given the imperial hirudas of 
Srit aja, Rajadhiraja, Paramesvara and Bhafcfcaraka, and who has also been 
identified with the traditionary contemporary of his compatriot, the great 
Advaitin Sankara of the same period. This plate, which relates to the 
arrargeraents oonnaotad with the daily routine of worship in the 
Tiruvarravay temple, mentions in its preamble that the representatives 
of the eighteen nddus or sub-divisions which comprised the Tiruvarravay 
District and the residents of the township of Valaippalli met in assembly 
in the immediate presence (tirukkaikkll) of king Rajasekhrfradeva and 
made some regulations regarding an item of service in the temple ; 

‘ Tiruvdrruvdy padnettundttdrum Valaipalli-urdrum kiuU Edja- 
iekharadevar tnkkaikll vaittu neyda kaccam* — Rajasekhara plate. 

Next in point of time, come the famous Kottayam copper-plate 
charters 5, of the reign of king Sthanu-Ravi. (c. 870-900 A.D.) which 
granted certain social privileges to the Christian colony at Qailon headed 
by the infiuential immigrant Maruvan Saphir Iso and some land for the 
upkeep of the church called the Tarisappall', which he had erected there. 
This document has the following preamble : 

‘ Kdyiladhikdriqal Vijardkadevar utpada irundaruli pidi^nadatti 
nlrttuliybdu kuda Ayyanadigal-Tiruvadiyum ilahgiiru vdlmra 
Ectma-Tiruvadiyum adikdrarum prakrtiyum arundrruvarum 
Punnaittalaip-patiyum Pulaikkudip-pattiyum ulppada vaccu,* 

which states that, under the presidency of Koyiladhikarigal Vijayara- 
gadeva, an important assembly was convened consisting of : — 

(1) Ayyanadigal-Tiruvadi, the Governor of Venadu at that time 

under the Cera king, Stbapu-Ravi. 

(2) Rama-Tiruvadi, probably the crown-prince, who was adminis- 

tering the ilahgurUf or a portion of the Vepadu province. 

(3) the prakrti or the ministry (prakrti also connotes the seven 

constituent elements of the State : 

st 1 


1 , Fablishtd in Ttav. Acob. Satiee, Voi. II, pp. 8>U, 
3. Ibid. Vol, II. pp. 61-84. 
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(4) Ibe adhikdrar or imporkftnl exeoative offioera ; 

(5) the Manigrdmam and the Anjuoannam which are already 

known to eoholara as the namea of two semi-independent 
trading corporations enjoying certain distinctive privileges 
np to criminal and civil administration within their own 
respective jurisdiotiona : 

(6) the Punnaittalai paCi and the Pulaikkudi-pa^i, who were the 

pati or the headmen {grdmanl) of the two suburbs of those 
names in Qailon ; and 

(7) the assembly called the Arunurruvar or ' tbe six-hundred \ 
, which may not have consisted actually of this unwieldy 

number of members, but may perhaps have been a council 
representative of a community known by that name, which 
controlled the affairs of a certain district : [compare, the 
Munnu'mvar or ‘ tbe three-hundred * of Nanrulai-nadu 
and the Nurnivar or ‘ tbe hundred ' of Citfcur-Ooohin 
State]. 

The fact, that the presence and consent of all these parties were 
deemed essential for tbe authentication of tbe Obristian charters, 
indicates the important position that a representative form of Govern- 
ment held in the country’s administration. 

The title of Koyiladbikarigal which has been applied in this 
document to Vijayaragadeva requires some explanation Kdyil means ' a 
palace or a temple ’ and adhikdri is " an officer ’ and Dr. Gundert 
has translated tbe title into 'the Palace Mayor’: hut it appears 
to be more appropriate to take it in tbe significance of ' Ddvasvam- 
Oommissioner’ or ‘ Director-General of Temples The primary impor- 
tation of the foreign Viceroys into Kerala was. according to, 
the tradition embodied in the Keralolppatti, for the purpose of 
administering the vast demesne isanketam) of temples on behalf of the 
effete Brahman proprietors. When in course of time tbe official 
machinery grew more complex, and greater power began naturally to 
centralize in the ruler’s hands on account of the responsible position 
which he occupied in tbe executive, this work of supervising the numerous 
temples of the land appears to have been banded over as a distinctive 
function to the heir* apparent, who, in addition to thus relieving the king 
of a portion of bis work, received also therefrom the necessary preliminary 
training in general administration. In minor temples, tbe chieftain and 
executive officers called tbe Nddmdlis and Desavdlis or influential 
members of tbe village called the Ordnmakhdrar were the subordinate 
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local repreBentatives of the royal Koyiladhikdri. This sacerdotal 
supervision is still a royal prerogative in Travanoore and Cochin, and the 
KAja of the latter State styles himself even now aa ' Perumbadappu 
Gangadhara Vira-Kerala Koyiladhikarigal ’ 1 in the dooumeuts 
to tenoiple property. 

The Mamballi plate ^ of the Venadu (Travanoore) ruler S> ivallabhiigodai 
dated in the Kollam year 149 corresponding to A.D. 974, is the next in 
sequence ; and it records the significant fact that even an apparently 
unimportant gift of land to the Ayiiur temple made by his consort 
Adiooan-Umaiyammai of Tirukkalaiyapuram was ratified by the king 
on the occasion, when the great men iperumakkal) of the Skt. 

pan^ad-assemhly) of Tiruooengunrur had assembled in the elevated 
arohery-hall (ko^il) of the Panaingavu Palace at Quilon. 

*Kollattu Panaihgdvin kdyilul uyariya ko^ilul* Tiruccengun- 
rur parudatp-perumakkal ku^tam kudi trundaruhyedattu 
nirdda^ti koduttdn Venddudaiya Srivallahhahgddai. 

The numerous inscriptions of Indu-Koiai (c. A. D. 955*71) and 
Bbaskara-Bavivarman (A. D. 978*1036) contain information of a similar 
nature which establishes beyond doubt that temple administration, in 
particular, was effectiively conducted by corporate bodies. 

Each village temple had its own assembly consisting of the import* 
ant residents of the village and of responsible temple officials, and was 
presided over by the Desavdlis, the headmen of villages which were the 
administrative units of those days) or Ndduvdlis (who were chiefs of a 
higher status capable of maintaining a militia of Nayars at least a 
hundred strong and governing a large tract of province), who represented 
the king as a koyma in these councils. Instead of under the village 
trysting tree, usually a banyan, a tamarind or an a^vattha with its open 
platform called the manru, which had no attraction in the rainy West 
Coast, the assembly of a Travanoore village generally met in the sheltered 
portico-hall (vddilmddam) or the drama-hall (ktbUamhalam) of the 
local temple (mukkdlva^am)^ which were convenient communal ren- 
dezvous for the village elders, brahman and other, to meet and deliberate- 
on their parochial politics, and occasionally also on topics of greater 
public moment. The poduvdl or the madhyastha (arbitrator), sub-divided 
into the agappoduvdl, the purappoduvdl and the urppoduvdl according 
to his duties, was an important personage in these assemblies. There 
were also the vdriyar or general supervisors, the perumudiyar, the 


1. OoobiD State Manual, p. 39. 

3. Trav. Arobi. Series., Vol., IV. p. 9. 
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ete. who were oonneoted in some way or other with particular 
items of temple service. 

One record ^ of Bhaskara-Ravivarman dated in the 33rd year of 
his reign (c, A. D. 1011) and another ^ of Kulasekbara-Koyiladhikarigal 
assignable to about 1098 A. D. wbiob are both of them found in the 
Vigpu temple at Peruneyil (Oengapac6ri taluk), contain some 
interesting information in regard to the part played by the ministers 
in the temple administration. The first epigraph states that the in- 
fiuential residents, members of the assembly and the podtivdl (madhy- 
astha) of Peruneydal met in council and assigned 80 kalams of 
paddy as the d{taikkd\ or the yearly impost wbiob was to be 
paid to the Koyiladhikari. On being informed of this resolution, the 
ministers (amatccu) were pleased to ratify it in an official order, authori- 
sing the Koyiladhikari to levy just this stipulated quantity of paddy and 
DO more. The .other record mentions that the royal order of Kulasekhara- 
Kdyiladhikarigal assigning to the Peruneydal temple his own incomes of 
impost and arandai (a tax ?) leviable from the same village, was first 
approved by the ministry and that it was then oommunioated through 
the agency of two other officers, to the pati (headmen) of the two villages 
of Mutturu and Kapatimangalam, who thereupon promised to abide by 
the new rules of tax-exemption and had this order engraved on stone and 
sat up in the temple-compound. The Tamil texts of the particular portions 
of the records are as follow : 

(1) Peruneydal umm paradaiydrum poduvdlum kJidi enpadin 

kalan nel Nanrulai^ndtiu dUaikkd\dka koduppdn-amainjkr 
amaiccull-urutta'* and, 

(2) " A(taikkdl namakkdramum Mdbdratamum tiruvullam panni- 

yaru\iydr amaiccuU^uruttiya Kulasekhara- Koyiladhikari- 

gal" 

One other point deserving of mention in the preamble of this latter 
record and of another ^ belonging to the same king dated in Kollam 278 
(» A.D. 1102), is that he has been described as having been surrounded by 
the four talis, both at the capital and in camp. 

(l) “ Ndlu-taliyaiyum Tirukkunrappolaiyum ku^ikkondu Nedi~ 
yatal irunnaruli*\ 

When the king was present in Nediyatali having taken with 
him the four talis and TirukkunrappoIai)*PefU7t«yi7 ; 

1. Trav. Aiobi. Beties., Vol. II. p, 84. 

9 Do. Vol. V. p. 88. 

S. Do, Vol. V, p. 44. 
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i2) ” Kurikkeni’KoUMu Pamihgavin kdyilagat-tirunnarula..* 
nalu-taliyum dyirum^annurruvarum innddu-mlkkaiydna 
Vikkiraman.,,,mifdaliya sdmantarum tirukkaikkil kicdi- 
yirukka”. 

We the four talis, the thousand five-hundred, the ru:; 3f 
the district, „Vikkiraman...,and other feudal barons were 
assembled under .the aegis of the kingin the Panaingavti 
palace at Kuragke9i*Kollam)-(^24z^on. 

As has already been explained, tali a ' temple ’ denoted also the 
assembly-hall at the capital and by metonomy, the presidents of these 
councils ; and these presidents, in addition to forming an advisory board to 
the king at his capital, appear to have also aooompanied him in 
his state tours to the different vioeroyalties of his kingdom. Tirukkunr- 
app51ai is the name of an important sahketam with the Edappalli Raja 
at its head, and this chief appears to have also formed part of the royal 
cortege. The detailed mention of the oiroumstanoes under which the 
council met, the place of meeting, and the constituents who formed the * 
council, gives one a fair idea as to the definiteness of the administrative 
procedure of those days. 

Another interesting inscription ^ is found engraved on a slab of stone, 
which must have originally belonged to Quilon before its present trans- 
plantation in the outer corridor of the Napier Museum at Trivandrum ; 
but its possible importance is much vitiated by the damaged condition of 
the record, of which only a small portion can now be satisfactorily deci- 
phered. The existing traces seem to register some transaction made in 
the Kollam year 229 (^A.D. 1053) by the people of the eighteen sea- 
ports {v^tinam)t thirty- two velhmSt sixty-four kadigai-tdvalam, the 
se^^i-merchants of the tdvalam, the kavarai and "the thousand five- 
hundred’ of Kurakkeni- Kollam. As Quilon was a great maritime centre 
in the eleventh century A.D. and as the parties involved in the transac- 
tion were the residents of sea-port villages and tdvalimi (or halting stages 
on the water-routes), this inscription may perhaps have contained, in its 
entirety, some useful data on the customs-regulations of the time. 

The Quilon record of date 1102 A D., mentioned above, contains 
another piece of interesting information, namely, that in expiation of the 
sin of his enmity with the Sryas (brahmans), the king made some 
donations in land for the expenses of conducting worship in the temple of 
Bamfisvarasvamin at Quilon. Epigraphical researches have accumulated 
quite a large number of instances to show how expiatory donations were 
forced from private individuals who had been guilty of injury to others 


1. Insoriptioa No. 1 of 1096 Mi £# 
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whioh sometimes culminated in accidental homicide ; but this is another* 
instance wherefrom it is seen that even kings and chiefs were not exempt 
from the rod of correction, and that, either voluntarily or under the* 
moral stress of public opinion as voiced by the religious corporations tailed 
the ydgamSt they had to make ample amends for their acts of 
petty tyranny and coercion. The Ohronioles of the Padmanabbasvamin 
temple at Trivandrum whioh have furnished certain facts for the compila- 
tion of the Travancore State Manual ^ cite the following cases also : 

(1) Vira-Keralavarman (A.D. 1344) bad to pay some land com* 

penaatioD to the survivors of certain Brahmans [dUikal) 
whom be bad murdered, and another similar donation to 
the Trivandrum temple for having assaulted some temple 
servants : 

(2) V^ra-Martandavarman (A.D. 1381) had to pay a penalty 

for the wasteful loss of human life in a battle at Kilimanur : 

(3) Vfra-Eavivarman (A.D. 1416) had to make amends for having 

misappropriated property belonging to certain Brahmans ; 

(4) Vfra-Bamavarman atoned for certain atrocities by the gift 

of an elephant to a temple ” 

These penalties were called garmhka^u or amercement for bigh> 
handed conduct. But although the records try to cover up the sting of 
forced penalty by the euphemism that the expiatory donations were made 
on the king’s own volition, tbere is no doubt that great power was wield- 
ed by the assemblies over and above the king himself, in matters relating 
primarily to temple administration ; and this fact gets further exemplifica- 
tion in the later activities of the etfaraiybgam or ' the Committee of 8i 
votes * (the king having a bare half vote, the other eight being the mono- 
poly of eight influential families), which brewed considerable mischief in 
the later days of Travancore history, sometimes even hounding the king 
into tight corners. 

In another copper- plate record dated in Kollam 343 (-A.D. 1168) 
when Vira-Udayamartapdavarman was the heir- apparent governing the 
ilanguru (minor) portion of the Travancore kingdom, certain regulations 
were made in regard to the internal administration of the temple of Tim- 
parkadal-Bhattaraka near Kilimanur, one of whioh related to the 
appointment of a supervision-committee of ten members from certain 
influential centres. These men were to hold office in annual batches 


1. Trav. Btale Manual Vo)i I, pp. 364-66« 
3, Malabar Quarterly Review. VII. p, 138. 
8. Travi Arobl. Series, Vol* V« pp. 68-85. 
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of two at a timeaod look after the temple aooounts in suoh an honeat 
* manner aa not to utiliaa anything for themselvesi but they were 
given aome land as a remuneration for their work. It was also 
stipulated that on their vaoating their seats, either by absence or demise, 
their eldest sons were to take their places on the temple committee of 
management. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, it will be seen that assemblies and 
other corporate bodies of the people in Travanoore had a large hand in 
the administration of temples and their vast landed resources, that the 
other departments of Government must naturally have been conducted 
on similar lines, that the arbitrary powers of the rulers were much 
circumscribed by the restrictions placed on them by the popular 
assemblies, and that the kings were answerable to the people for their 
own good conduct and for just government. 




^SlPlDABiJA AND YYISARAJA. 

BY 

Mr. C. K. EAO, BANGALOEE. 

Amongst the several asoetios that adorned the various mutts of the 
Dvaitio School of Philosophy, one of the most famous was ^rlpada Baja 
Togi who lived in the latter half of the 15fch century A.D., in tho 
Karnataka country at Mulhagal very near to the present Kolar Gold 
fields. Mulhagal which was then the Eastern Gate to enter into tho> 
Mysore Plateau from the east and was called “ Purva kavdta ” in Sanskrit, 
was the headquarters of Sripada Eaja and the scene of his manjr 
activities. 

t 

He was a great Sanskrit and Kannada scholar, writer and a powerful 
debater in philosophical controversies. He succeeded his guru or spiritual 
preceptor Svarna Varna ParaHurdma Tirtha receiving hanyd&a from him* 
at ^rirangam. While he presided over his mutt at Mulhagal. be so much 
eclipsed all his predecessors by his fame, scholarship and aobievemente 
that the mutt is named after him, though it was founded by Padmandhha 
Tirtha, one of the direct disciples of Madhvaoarya in the 13th century 
and ought in commemoration, to have been named after him. 

This ascetic while attending to his legitimate duties as the spiritual 
head of a monastery, seems to have spent his time mostly in the company 
of Bcbolars and yogis like himself as Vddirdja, the famous author of 
Yukbi Mallika; Vydsardja, the author of Tarka Tapdava, Nyayamrta and 
Oandrika ; and Baghmdtha TirthasM of them most prolific writers 
and fearless debaters. Sripada Eaja was also equally great in scholar- 
ship and wrote a work “ Vagvajra ” in Sanskrit, and as the presiding 
head of his mutt at Mulhagal, be made it a great centre of Sanskrit learning 
where scholars from all directions wended their way in search of 
knowledge. Vydsardjat the most famous student of the Mulhagal 
school, though initiated into the vedio studies by Brahmapya Tirtha who 
was a great yogi, yet after touring throughout India, goes to Mulhagal for 
a twelve years’ course of study under Sripada Eaja, which incident 
shows that Mulhagal Mutt was a Sanskrit academy for the advanced study 
of logic, grammar, mimamsa and vedauta in the eastern part of the 
Kannada oountry-during the latter half of the I5tb century. 

In addition to opening an academy of Philosophy and sending ou^ 
distinguidhed pupils who could write, hold discourse and establish 
phlloBopbioal doctrines amongst men of other creeds, Sripada Eaja pas 
the founder of the DaiaM(a, f.e., the Dvaitic school of vernacular 
dayotionkl poetry, and himself Wrote hundreds of religious songs that oao* 
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be sung in various tunes or ragas in praise of God Bahga ViUbala. Most 
of them are highly lyrioal poems depicting the life of Kr^^a as described 
in the Bhagavata, (10th skanda), and few of them deal with the polemical 
questions of bis days. There are hundreds of them available even now in 
manuscripts and a few of them have come out in print. Thus the first 
step was taken bp Srlpada, himself a Sanskrit scholar and writer, to 
write as well in Kannada, the vernacular of his country, the philoso- 
phical literature of the Dvaitio school which could be found till then only 
in Sanskrit. 

The reasons for this bold departure on the part of an orthodox 
.sanydsi imbued in Sanskrit learning from childhood must have been 
very weighty indeed, though not evident to us at this distance of time. 
His were the days of great religious controversies and the criticisms 
levelled against the Dvaita Philosophy must have been of a very serious 
character a8*oould be seen from the prominence given by the writers of 
those days, in their works, to the controversial questions bearing on 
Madhva’s doctrines. During such hairsplitting logical discussions, 
ordinary minds might have had their faith shaken in their own religion 
and shown signs of changing their creed. Moreover, just previous to 
this time, Virasaiva writers had produced a large quantity of Virasaiva 
literature in the Kannada language and its infiuenoe on the population 
was great. As a set off against this influence and to keep the followers 
of the Vaiepava faith within their fold by removing all their doubts 
regarding the validity of their own philosophical doctrines in simple and 
oon-technical language and also to infuse the devotional spirit amongst 
them, the tevdrandmam or the religious songs seem to have been written. 
Tbus, Sripadaraja was one of the earliest among the Brahmin writers in 
the Kannada language, perhaps including even Kumdra Vydsa- 
[(1508) A.D., date of bis Mababbarata] The Alvars of the Tamil country 
had done this for their religion in South India many centuries earlier 
than this, and Sripadaraja did a similar thing for bis religion. His 
successors especially Vyasaraja and Vadiraja continued this work with 
^reat enthusiasm and the former has given to the Kannada country 
the two most famous Vaispavite devotional songsters — Purandara 
Dds and Kanaka Dds, both of whom lived at Vijayanagar for a 
'Considerable time. 

The ascetic Srlpada in addition to bis being the head of the Sanskrit 
Academy of Philosophy and starting the school of vernacular religions 
4)oetry among Vaispavites. seems to have wielded much influence in the 
courts of the contemporary kinkgs of VijayanagSr and Gajapati Kingdoms. 
This influenoeover his royal patrons seems to have been more an inberi* 
tance from his spiritual preceptor Paralurama Tlrtha rather than one 
Aewly acquired by him and it seems to have culminated in the ascending 
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of BripSda Kaja on the imperial throne of Yijapanagar in the last decade 
of the 15th century. 

Srfpadaraja^taka a work written by one of the suooessorB of 
Srip^da, eulogiees him in the conventional language usual in 
recording many events of his life, and aleo mentions two hintt . 
personages, Vira Narasinga Raya Nrpati and the Gajapti King of Orihtui 
who seem to have both honoured him. [Also another king is mentioned, 
but he is not identified. This reference shows Vadiraja, Raghunatha 
Tirtbaand Sripada Raja were invited for meal by that king. SoSripada 
Raja could not be much older than Vadiraja] . The A^taka mentions 
that Vira Narasinga Raya Nrpati resigned his great throne efiulgent with 
light iUjvala mahd sihmdsana) to Sripada Raja who sat on it and expiated 
him from the sin of Brahmahatya. Thus a brief reference to a very short 
lived occupation of the Vijayanagar throne Sripada Raja has been made ; 
but who the king was that resigned the throne is not clear. He roust 
have been either Narasa, the father of Krg^adevaraya or Vira Narasihma, 
the half-brother of the latter king. The confusion here is due to the fact 
that the father Narasa was also called Vira Narasihma (Vide Kumara- 
Dburjati’s Kr^narajavijayam and Epgraphia Carnatica Shimoga, No. 64 
of 1506 A.DJ It may be argued that the King referred to in the A^taka 
was Saluva Narasihma, but as he has not been anywhere mentioned as 
Vira Narasihma but as Saluva Narasihma or Katari Saluva, he is to be 
rejected as the least likely. 

Next, according to the newly discovered Vydsayogi Caritam, when 
Narasa entered the City of Vijayanagaram as king (about 1495 A.D,}, 
Vyasa Tirtba was there and was highly honoured by him. Since it appears 
that Sripada Raja was at Vijayanagar for some time staying with his 
disciple Vyasa and also Furandara Dasa wbo was Vyasa’s disciple according 
to a statement by the son of Furandara Dasa this must have occurred 
•^only after Narasa’s entry into Vijayangar and thus Sripada Raja and Narasa 
should have both lived for sometime together in the City of Vijayanagar. 
It is likely that the enthronement of Sripada Raja should have taken place 
sometime during this period, ». e., about the year 1495 A.D. So it seems 
to me that the king referred to in the Ae^aka is the father Vira Narasinga 
Baya and not the son Vira Narasihma. 

It was a custom with the Hindu emperors to celebrate Tuldbhdram 
(t.a., weighing against gold) and similar ceremonies in places like Tirupati 
Bamasetu etc., and washcff their sins of omission and commission in the 
waters of those places. King Vira Narasinga Raya did many such 

* Tfais book was discovered by Mr. B. Vcnkoba Rao, Dy. Oommiesioner of BaDgalore 
-and is DOW in print.) Its anthor is one Bomanatba wbo writes very high eampu 
style employing ileealamkara praotioally tbrougbt tbe wotk. It is very surprising 
4hat his existence w*ae not known till now and that on bis exoeUant poetioal pcoduetioia 
4iad (iedii lost to tbe world lor eo many oentnriee. 
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parifioabory oeromooies as records shoc^ and as a further step io his ex- 
piabory oeremoaies (for, his murderiag bhe two sons of Saluva ^rasibma 
the olaimanbs to bhe throne should have tormented him in his old age) 
he seams to have resigned the throne to Sripada Baja and reqaesbefi him 
to sit on it whioh he did. 

The enthronement of Sripada B&ja and the reason mentioned therefor 
in the Sripada Baja Astaka may appear fanciful to some of us. Bub con- 
sidering that Batn&bki^ekas and Kanakdbhi$ekas and Tuldbhdra oere- 
monies, whioh we can only hazily imagine in these days were the order 
of the day in the Courts of Vijayanagar Kings, the enthronement of a 
zanydii on the imperial throne need not create any stir amongst us. Nor 
was there any need even for the Vijayanagar Emperor, who did such a 
thing to get much perturbed in resigning his throne to that ascetic, 
because the latter W3uld have been the first person to return it safely 
back to him. « Moreover, if there had been no enthronement, the name of 
an earthly ruler, like Vira Narasihma would not have been mentioned in 
a poem in which only the miraculous powers and the spiritual greatness 
' of a recluse have been described solely for purposes of daily prayer by 
his followers. 

So, assuming boat the Agtaka’s account of enthronement is correct, 
it seams to have taken place within a few years after 1495 A. D,— the 
date ot Vira Narasibma’s entry into the capital as Emperor and tbe^ 
cessation of his military activities. 

The actual period during which Sripada Baja wielded kingly 
authority must have been naturally very brief, and during this period, be 
should have made great grants of land and money for the worship of gods 
and the study of the Vedas. Politically considered, his period as a ruler 
might have been a most insignificant one. Bat from the cultural stand- 
point, the period should have been most noteworthy. The impetus and' 
encouragement given for religious study and Sanskrit scholarship should 
have been immense. An ascetic on a throne, refieabs, on the part of the 
Emperor who resigns bis throne, a realisation of the smallness of his 
worldly glories, and in the popular mind, it is a symbol of the eternal 
superiority of divine wisdom over worldly knowledge, of philosophy, ovet 
science, and finally of spirit over matter. 

Vyasa Tirtha, the famous disciple of Sripada Baja, far surpassed his 
master in fame and scholarship. The exact date of his birth is nob 
known, bub there is no doubt that he was living in the last quarter of the 
15tb century and bhe first quarter «f the 16th century. TradibioDj has 
made him a Karnataka Sihmdsanddhisvara and in support of it there are 
literary evidenoes. in the contemporary Kannada Va! 99 ayibe liberabore, in 
Vyasavijaya (a wotk of about 140 llokas said bo have been written by 
Srlnivasa-Tirbha, bhe successor of Vyasaraja on the pontifical seat ot 
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Vyasaraja Mufcfe), aod in the newly discovered Vyasayogisaoaritam 
which is imw in print. Bat the details as to the time and oiroumBtanoee 

of his sitting on the throne are not yet clear. 

• 

It seems to have taken place during the reign of Kre 9 a Deva Rh . i 
Since he was engaged in warfare away from his capital till 1514, the yeu 
of his entry into Vijayanagar, and since he was at Tirupati in 1523 
making grants to Vyasa Tirtha and thereafter went on a long pilgrimage 
to the South, the event of enthronement must have happened eometime 
between 1514 and 1523 A.D. 

The tradition goes to say that a period of disaster caused by plane- 
tary conjunctions by name, Kuhu yoga (Kuhu« New moon day probably 
due to the fact that it occurs on New- Moon days) was awaiting the king 
and that to escape from this, he made Vyasa Tirtha sit on the throne in 
his stead, as it was probably thought that he could withstand the effects 
of the yoga by virtue of this ascetic powers.* That there is a great deal 
of truth in this traditional account the following facts will show : — 

That Vyasa Tirtha was the donee of several grants from king K^pa 
Deva Raya from 1516 A.D. to 1527 A.D., t.e., for a period of 12 years or 
more is quite evident from the Epigrapbical records published till now. 
That be lived at Vijayanagaram for a considerable period is evident from 
the newly found Vyasayogisacaritam the contemperary Kannada Vais- 
pava literature and other evidence. Nuniz, the Portuguese Ohronioleras 
an eye-witness about the year 1530 A.D. describes him as a brahmin, 
who never got married nor touched a woman and was daily teaching reli- 
gion to the king (probably to king Anyuta Raya). These facts go to show 
that Vyasa Tirtha bad profoundly impressed the royal house of Vijayana- 
gar by his scholarship and saintliness and that bis induenoe was indeed 
very great extending over a long period. So supposing that either Kr$pa 
Deva Raya or Acyuta Raya had thought of seating some Sanyasi on the 
throne as a means of escape from some impending disaster, then they 
could not but have chosen Vyasa Tirtha for that purpose. That the 
choice should have fallen on Vyasa Tirtha will become more probablei if 
we recall now that his Vidya Guru, Sripada Raja had on a similar occa- 
sion formerly sat on the throne of Vira Narasimharaja — a predecessor 
of Krspa Deva Raya, 

Now, turning our attention to the account of the battle of Raicbur in 
Seweirs Forgotten Empire we find therein that Friday, the 18th May 152(1 
A.D. was a new moon day and was quite inauspicious for the king 
—so inauspicious that even a hero |ik6 Krg^ia Deva Raya with an 

• The statement Vyasavijaya that an elephant garlanded the aeoetio Vyaaa 
Tirtha and ooneequently that he eat on the throne may be true ! but that the aeoStic 
qualitiee of Vy&ea made the king ohooee him seems to be more probable, for both hacl^ 
known each other very intimately lor a long time. 
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army of several fcbousands quite ooDfideut of suooess on the battle-^ 
field, had to stop the battle and proceed with it only on the next 
day. When even a foreigner like Poes who never believed in the 
oustoms of the heathen B'indua should have observed this New Moon- 
day particularly as being quite unlucky for the king and considered 
it worthy of recording in his chronicles as a great historical event, one 
could gauge the seriousness with which the occasion should have been 
viewed then. It is most probable that Kuhli, or the New Moon day yoga 
should have occurred on this date and caused the enthronement of Vyasa 
Tirtha and given him the appellation of Vyasa Bat as he calls himself. 
Vyasavijaya mentions that on this occasion he was proclaimed as “ Gaja 
Gahmara Sibmasana Gatha Prabho.” The devotional sons of Purandaradas 
and his successors describe this incident over and over again. Vyasa 
Yogisaoaritram gives a most glowing account of the entbornement of 
Vyasa Tirtha in a language of highly poetic imagery. Considering that 
the author of this last work was not a co-religionist of Vyasa, but as bis 
name and other literary evidence in his work show should have been a 
smarta or a follower of Bhagavta Sampradaya.) there could be no doubt 
about Vyasa Raja’s entbornement, and this event so far as available evi- 
dences go, seem to have occurred on the 18th May 1520 A. D. Further 
careful study of the newly discovered work Vyasayogisa Oaritram and 
other contemporary works and records may throw additional light on the 
great personality of Vyasa Tirtha and the contemporary history of 
Vijayanagar. , 



SrIRANGA III OF YIJAYANAGAR. 


BY 

Mr. R. SATYANATHA AIYAR, m.a., l.t., Triohinopoly. 

“ A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling skate.” 

1. His Early Life. — Sriranga, the nephew and suooesaor of 
Vehkafea II, is referred to by scholars as Sriranga or Ranga II. Ill or VI. 
The form Sriranga is kept here as it is found in inscriptions and literary 
works. Dr. Hultzsch mentions Sriranga as the sixth of the name, but 
he was not inclined to consider whether the Srirahgas who preceded him 
were emperors or not. Mr. Robert Sewell gives the genealogical table as 
arranged by Dr. Ilulfczsoh and disavows any responsibility for the 
numbers attached to the names. i As Sriranga, the successor of Venkata * 
II, was the third of that name to rule as emperor, it is proper to regard 
him as Sriranga III. He is referred to as Sriranga II, probably on the 
ground that Sriranga Cikkaraya, the nephew and successor of Venkata I, 
did not occupy the throne for any appreciable length of time ; but the 
duration of bis reign is immaterial to our present purpose, and even if 
he had been sovereign for a few days only, be must be reckoned as 
Sriranga II. So the emperor who succeeded Venkata II was the third 
Sriranga. 

The date of Srirahga’s accession to the throne is the 29tb of 
October, 1642 : Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri quotes the authority for 
this statement.'^ The existence of an epigrapical record of Sriranga, dated 
1630, probably indioates4ihat he had been selected as yuvaraja by Vepkata 
II soon after his succession. If so, Sriranga bad sufficient time before 
his accession to the throne to gain knowledge of imperial affairs. Though 
he seems to have been on good terms with the emperor till his death, 
he was opposed to the policy of his uncle towards the feudatories of the 
empire. Venkata II appears to have loved peace at any price, and during 
his reign the anti-imperial attitude of the provincial rulers was not 
properly dealt with. He wished to avoid the embarrassments of war. 
He must have known the aims of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, but he 
probably thought it inadvisable to force him into implicit obedience. 
Though the tribute of Madura was not regularly paid, no serious measures 


1. A Forgotten Empire, p. au. 

3. Aiohaeologioal Survey of India, Report, 1911-12, p. 193. 
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were Uken to prevent snob an irregularity. Toe Kuniyur Plates of 
Vefikata H (1634) show his atnioable relations with Tiramala Nayaka. 
bat the subordination of Madura that record implies could have been only 
nominal. Both laboured diplomatically to maintain peace between them- 
selve^ and adjust their differences. But Tiramala Nayaka’s growing 
power was not checked. On the whole the emperor lost the game 
substantially. In the light of these considerations, supported by contem- 
porary Jesuit records, the following observation of Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
may have to be revised : “ Venkata (ID appears to have for a time 
revived the supreme sovereignty of the Karnata kings, which was found 
to be fast declining."^ The character of Srirahga was very different 
from that of Venkata (II) : his was not a pacific temperament. His 
ability and courage prompted him to a complete reversal of his pre- 
decessor's policy. 

2. ‘Problem,^ he had to solve. An important problem which 
confrooted Srirahga on his accession was his relations with his 
feudatories, especially with the Nayak of Madura. Though Mysore 
was as strongly inclined to independenoe as Madura, if not more, 
the opposition of Tiramala Nayaka to the empire loomed large. 
Probably his personality and strength of will gave a special character 
and magnitude to the question of the imperial policy towards him. 
Another vital question related to external defence. After 1636, the date 
of the Maghal settlement with the Dakhan Sultanates, their activities 
against the Hindu empire might be renewed at anytime. Upon the 
solution of the internal problem depended a proper oonsideration of the 
problem of defence against foreign enemies. Srirahga resolved to deal 
with Madura first and thought of putting the empire on a stable basis as 
a preparation for protecting it from the Muhammadan encroachments. 
Mr. Krishna Sastri says : ‘‘According to Mr. Foster’s extracts, the Muham- 
madan kings of Golkonda and Bijapur began to invade tbe territories of 
the Hindu king in 1642, immediately after the death of king Venkata- 
pati (II). They are even stated to have oooupied the whole country on 
the coast.”^ The Jesuit letters mention tbe Muhammadan invasion as 
the result of ^rirahga's dealings with the Southern Nayaks. 

* 3. Eis Struggle with Madura and the Dakhan Sultans , — Soon after 
his suooession, Srfrahga declared war on Madura and was not prepared to 
waste time in negotiations. As crown prince, be might have studied the 
policy of Tiramala Nayaka and come to the oonoiusion that an appeal to 
the sword ihust be made. At the bead of a ‘formidable’ army, be marched 
to the south to crash his great feudatory of Madura. For more than a 


1. Report, 19U-19, p. 191. 

9. Report, 1911-19. p. 198. 
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^generation Madura had exhibited hoetilifcy to the emoire* The period 
following the death of Venkata I (1614) found that province definitely 
committed to an anti-imperial polloy. So Tirumala NSyaka only con* 
tinued, the long-standing opposition of Madura to the empire. It is 
definitely mentioned by Jesuit writers that Mysore set the example of 
provincial insubordination and this example was followed by Madura. 
'Tirumala Nay aka probably believed that the inoonspiouousnese of the 
emperor would continue even after ^riranga’s suooedsion to the throne ; 
he bad too long been accustomed to Venkata’s acquiescence in his policy 
to expect a sudden exhibition of imperial authority against him. 

Tirumala Nay aka was a resourceful man ; be entered into an agree- 
ment with his neighbours of Tanjore and Jinji with a view to arrest the 
progress of the emperor. When the Nayak of Tanjore divulged the 
schemes of his allies to Sriranga, the latter turned on Jinji. But Tiru- 
mala’s disappointment did not lead to the cancellation of bis • plans, To 
save himself from the wrath of the emperor, be sought the help of the 
Sultan of Golkonda by inviting him to attack the imperial territory. The 
movement of the Golkonda army forced the emperor to make a retreat 
and defend his own dominions. Sriranga succeeded in defeating it and 
securing its withdrawal. This was a great triumph for him as the 
Muhammadans sustained serious losses, 

The Sultan of Golkonda made active preparations to regain bis 
reputation. When his attack was delivered, Sriranga found his own posi- 
tion untenable. He now thought that bis salvation lay in the whole- 
hearted support of bis Nayak feudatories of the south, and entered into 
negotiations with them. Encouraged by their new attitude — his revised 
terms were accepted by them — be worked with them to devise plans for 
the expulsion of the Muhammadans from their recent conquests. It is 
to be noted that Sriranga preferred to reconcile himself to an alliance 
with these rebels rather than invoke the aid of Mysore [or probably he 
sought it and failed) either against the Muhammadans or against his 
recalcitrant feudatories. 

Srirahga’s new policy did not produce any satisfactory result. It is 
said that he spent more than a year with the three Nayaks in the 
midst of festivities, feasts, and pleasures, during which the Mubmmadans 
quietly achieved the conquest of his dominions. Soon vain joys gave 
place to jealousies and divisions. Bejeoted again by the Nayaks, Narasinga 
established his court in the forests of Kalians (lying to the north of 
Tanjore), where he spent four months, a prey to all discomforts ; 
his courtiers soon abandoned him. It is not known what exactly 
prevented the success of the plan of joint action proposed ^by 
Sriranga and aeowted by his feudatories. The above extract from 
Jesuit records shoves that the Nayaks were not solely responsible for the 
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unhappy termination of the emperor’s promising career. Srirahga beoame 
an emperor without an empire. This miserable position of his is oonfirmed> 
by the notice of the French traveller, Thevenot, that " the king of Bisnagar 

was left without a kingdom and constrained to dy inlio the 

mountains, and by the reference ^ivataivaratnakaram to the loss of 
his capital Vellore and to his '' wandering without a home.” 

Srirahga’s hard forest life soon came to a close. His appeal to 
Kapthirava Narasaraja of Mysore (1638-59) relieved his miseries, and the 
emperor is said to have received ” a brilliant treatment worthy of his 
rank ”, which went far beyond bis expectations. It is creditable to 
Srfrahga that be was not inclined to remain a well-fed guest of Mysore. 
When the Muhammadans returned home after their conquests, be bestirred 
himself and, with the help of Mysore, recovered a portion of his old 

territories. He defeated the Golkonda army which advanced to attack him. 

• 

To this part of Srfrahga's career may be ascribed the services of 
Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkari to the empire, recorded in the Sivatatvaratnd- 
karam.^ This Sanskrit work mentions the capture of Vellore by Sivappa 
Nayaka and the numerous honours conferred upon him by the emperor. 
It places that achievement some time after Srirahga’s " wandering without 
a home So the reference is probably to the second victory of the emperor 
mentioned by Jesuit writers. The Bdmardjlyamu says that "once 
Srirahga Raya marched from his capital against the hill fort of Udayagiri, 
which was occupied bv the Kutub Shah, and utterly defeated him. ^ ” 
Mr. H. Krishna Saatri refers to Srirahga’s defeat of the " Moors ” in 
1644, according to the extracts quoted by Mr. Foster in the Founding of 
Fort St, George^ and suggests that this authority perhaps refers to the 
event mentioned by the BdmardjiyamuA 

The Jesuit records specify two different occasions when Srirahga 
was successful against the Sultan of Golkonda ; the second time with 
the help of the Mysore army. From these records it is clear that his 
first attempt was for driving the Muhammadans out of his dominions, 
which had just been occupied by them during his absence in the south. 
When be made a second attempt, he was the first to take the field, and 
his object was to recover the territories he bad lost, not, as in the former 
case, to repel an army dispossessing him of bis dominions. So the 
^ivatatvaratndkaram and the Bdmardjlyamu may be taken to refer to 
the later success of Srirahga and Mr. Foster’s extracts to his earlier 
victory. 


1, Travelfi, Part III, p. 91. 

a. 8. EriBhDaawami Aiyangar, Sooroes of Vijayanagat History p, 3^7. 
8. I6id. p. 811. 

4. A. 8. 1.i Report. 1911-13, p. 198. 
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The progress of Sriranga towards the recovery of his domiDioos was 
nullified by the activities of Tirumaia Nayaka, who was frightened by 
the possible oonsequenoea to him of the united efforts of the Mysore 
rnler^and Sriranga and who therefore invoked the help of Bijapiir 
intervention of Bijapur resulted in the defeat and flight of the en. 
and in the loss of the prestige of Mysore. Thus Sriraiiga’s bucoi i 
attempt to recover his empire was also a failure. He was “obliged to seek 
refuge, on the confines of his kingdom, in the forests, where he led a 
naiserable life.” Mysore was in no mood to invite and help him again ; 
Kanthirava probably thought that a repetition of his generosity would 
mean a recrudescence of his recent troubles. Sriranga’s two separate 
efforts to re establish the empire curiously ended in his expulsion to the 
forests twice. .The cup of his misery was now full. 

4. His Appeal to the Mughal Emperor , — Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
refers, on the authority of the Adah4-Alamgirl, to two futile appeals 
which Sriranga secretly made to the Mughal emperor, Shah Jahan, 
through Aurangzib, Viceroy of the Dakhan, for protection against Bijapur, 
and Golkonda ; the first in 1653 and the second, two years after, in 1655. 
It is said that the Vijayanagar emperor was willing, on the second occa- 
sion, to pay crores of rupees, 200 elephants, and all the jewels in his 
possession, besides an annual tribute, as the price of Mughal protection. 
He was further inclined to enrol himself as a Mughal jdghirdar and even 
prepared to embrace Islam, if such a condition was imposed upon him. ^ 
This account throws light on the serious situation in which Sriranga 
was placed. That such was his position we understand from the Jesuit 
records and, to some extent, from the other authorities. There is exact 
correspondence between the double appeal made to the Mughal emperor, 
according to the Adah-i-Alamgiri, and the betrayal of the Vijayanagar 
emperor twice by his feudatories, in the language of the Jesuit fathers. 
Sriranga must have become desperate beyond description after his second 
disappointment, which was preceded by a great hope of the rehabilitation 
of his imperial position, based on the good-will of Mysore— an additional 
source of strength to him. In the intensity of his disappointment, it does 
not seem unlikely that he made promises, otherwise incredible, to the 
Mughal emperor, even compromising his position as a Hindu ruler. The 
hard conditions to which he was ready to submit exhibit him as a great 
man who, exposed to peculiar misfortunes, was prepared to sacrifice 
almost all his cherished possessions for the recovery of his lost territories. 
The Adahi-AUmgiri records 2 the subsequent attempts made by 


1. Saikai, History of Autangeib, I, pp. 948*49. 

3. Noted as not definite by Prof. Sarkar, History of Aurangaib I, p. 961. 
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Srfranga in 1657 and 1658. This is intieliigible intbe light of the furious 
wars between Mysore and Madura in the last years of Ka^tbfrava 
Naraea and of Tiruroala Nayaka (both of them died in 1659). which 
are described as '* the Wars of the Noses " by Jesuit writers.^ Though 
the oampait^.DS of Kantbirava Narasa were not conducted on behalf 
of Sriranpa, they could have been thought, by those to whom the 
Adab'i' Alarngin is indebted for its information, to be for the restoration of 
the Vijayanagar emperor, as that Mysore ruler had ostensibly worked for 
him before for soma time. There are no sufficient grounds for thinking 
that Sriranga continued his imperial efforts during the years referred to 
above, (1656—59) though their continuation is not improbable. 

5. His Life after 1659.— The life of Sriranga after thd death of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka and Kantbirava Narasa is very obscure. The throne of Madura 
was occupied \}y Cokkanatha Nayaka from 1659 to 1682 and that of Mysore 

by Devaraja from 1659 to 1672 and by Gikkadeva Raya from 1672 to 1704. 

/ 

The available information about Sriranga may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Jesuit evidence. — Father Proenza’s letter of 1602 contains a 
reference to Cokkanatha Nayaka's ‘ daring project,’ viz., “ to drive the 
Mughals (the Dakhan Sultana) from all the countries they had invaded, 
to re-establish the ancient king (the ex-king) of Bisnagar in his country, 
(and) to give Jinji to its Nayak.” It is surprising that there is no other 
specific reference to Sriranga in the Jesuit letters after 1659. Probably 
his movements were not known to the authors of those records 
or they thought that he bad ceased to be an important factor in South- 
Indian politics. Father Andr6 Freire’s letter of 1678 says that Sivaji 
seized several provinces of Vijayanagar and that, by bis capture of Vellore 
he became sovereign of a large part of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, as he 
had already been master of Jinji. The reference here may well be to the 
territories which once formed part of the Vijayanagar empire. The letter 
of 1682, written by the same Father, gives the information that the 
sovereign of Vijayanagar had already been deprived of his dominions. So 
the later fortunes of Sriranga cannot be traced with reference to the 
Jesuit accounts. 

(h) Other literary evidence. — Thevenot, after mentioning the expul- 
sion of the Vijayanagar emperor from bis dominions by the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golkonda, notes : “ (He was) constrained to fly into the 
mountains, where he still lives.** Obviously the reference is to 1666-7, 
during which years that French traveller visited Bhagnagar (the capital 
of Golkonda) and Masulipatam. 


1, History of the Nayaka of Madura, Madras University Historioal Ssriss, 
11. pp. 186-86, 868-69. 
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The Cikkadevardya Vamidvali desoribes the relations of Mysore with 
Ikked. It is said that Sivappa Nayaka, after ascending the throne by 
murdering his brother, sent his representatives to the Court of Cikkadova 
Raya to conclude an alliance between the two kingdoms. When .at 
offer was rejected by the Mysore ruler, Sivappa Nayaka eapousei 
cause of Sriranga, ceded to him the two districts of Hassan and b . .. 
and declared war on Cikkadova Raya.l 

So it is clear that Sriranga was alive after 1672, the date of Oikka- 
dova’s accession to the throne, and the war referred to must have been 
waged after that date and after the succession of Sivappa Nayaka to the 
throne of Ikkeri. According to Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Sivappa’s 
accession “ may be put down a couple of years later at the most.**^ 

(c) Inscriptional evidence, — Sriranga’s Bellary inscription of 1663 
mentions him as living then “ at Velapuri on his jewelled lion throne.” 
Cokkanatha Nayaka’s grants recorded in two inscriptions of *1665 and one 
of 1667 were made” in the reign of Srirangadeva Raya.” Further the 
emperor is referred to in a record of 1678-79. Those evidences, literary^ 
and epigraphioal, show that Sriranga must have lived for more than a 
decade and a half after his second appeal to the Mughal emperor. 

6. The Battle of Erode , — An inscription of 1686 mentions the 
achievements of Oikkadeva Raya : the defeat of the Lord of Madhura in 
the Irodu country, the capture of Tripura (Triobinopoly), Anantapuri, Sana* 
balli, Omalur and Dharapuram, and the death of Damarala Aiyapeodra. 
An earlier record (of 1679) refers to the defeat of the Pandya king Ookka 
and the capture of Tripura and Anantapuri. A record of 1722 says that 
Oikkadeva Raya ’’emulated the sports of (God) Kr^na in conquering the 
lord of Madhura”, The question is when exactly the above-mentioned 
defeat of Ookkanatha Nayaka and of his allies by Oikkadeva Raya took 
place. Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar observes : " The battle that was 
fought at Erode must have taken place about the end ofDevaraja’s reign, 
as the Mysore accounts state that Oikkadeva, while yet a prince, offered, 
when negotiations failed, to lead the army to victory. This battle may 
be dated somewhere about 1670 and was undertaken ostensibly in the 
interests of the emperor” (Sriranga) .3 

The achievements of Oikkaddva Raya detailed in the first of the 
above-mentioned inscriptions cannot be ascribed to the date of that 
inscription (1686) as those very achievements are stated in a summary 
form in the inscription of 1679. The dates of the inscriptions cannot be 
. taken as the dates of the events recorded in them as is shown by the 


1, 8. K. A., Souroes of Vijiyanagac History, pp. 309- 10. 
a. History of the Nayaks of Madera, p. 134 o. 

8. History of the Nayaks of Madnra, p. 188 n. 
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iDformatiion oontained in the thraa insoriptiions. An analysia of th a-' 
Jesuit: evidence oonfirms this view and gives soma indioations of the 
probable date of those events. 

Father Hello’s letter of 1686 states ; “In the south, the 'petty 

rajas continue to shake off the yoke of Mysore, which is too weak to 

preserve its conquests Sambaji mercilessly conducts war against the 

king of Mysore, whose dominions he is invading, and is strongly helped 
by the revolts of the inhabitants against their own sovereign.” 
This account is followed by a deaoriptico of the internal troubles 
of Mysore which culminated in a civil war and in the siege of the 
fortress of Mysore, in which the king had shut himself up. Father John 
do Britto’s letter of 1683 says : “ The power of the king of Mysore in 
Madura begins to grow weak, because, violently attacked in bis own 
dominions by the troops of Sambaji, he cannot sustain and reinforce the 
armies be h%d sent to these countries. The provinces he had conquered 
there shake off his yoke gradually. ” Father Andre Freire’s letter of 
1682 contains an account of the Mysore Dalavay, Kumaraiya’s siege of 
• Triobinopoly, of his attempts to come to terms with Cokkanatha 
Nayaka owing to the proximity of the armies of Sambaji and Ekdji 
(Venkaji), of his final resolve to withdraw to Mysore in safety, and at 
last, of his defeat and capture by Sambaji’s general. Kumaraiya is 
referred to as having been invincible till then. The subsequent 
misfortunes of Mysore are mentioned, i.e., the loss of the province 
of Dbarapuram and other neighbouring territories. It is said that the 
king of Mysore appealed to the Mughal emperor for help against the 
Marathas. The same Father’s letter of 1678 says : “ The king of Mysore 
took possession, vAtkout striking a bloio, of the only two fortresses which 
Madura had preserved till then in the north.” His letter of 1676 gives 
the information that “ Mysore. ..fortifies the citadels taken from the 
northern provinces of Madura.” It is noted, in the same letter, that 
Cokkanatha Nayaka was involved in "disastrous wars, an account of 
which was given in that letter (of 1673) unfortunately this letter has 
been lost. 

Therefore the lower limit of the date of the battle of Erode may be 
fixed at 1674. Its upper limit is 1666 as far as the Jesuit evidence 
goes. Father Proenza’s letter of 1665 describes the military achievements 
of Cokkanatha Nayaka. Father Andr6 Freire’s letter of 1666 says that 
” all the political events of this year consist in some changes of minis* 
ters”. For the history of the period between 1667 and 1674 we have not 
the guidance of Jesuit records as far as they are known to me. 

A study of the inscriptions tends to shorten the period to which the* 
battle of Erode is to be ascribed. Cokkanatha Nayaka’s epigraphioal 
reodrds in the Coimbatore and Salem districts are found up to 1668-69. 
From 1669-70 to 1671, the inscriptions of Ddvaraja and, from 1673, thoso* 
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of Gikkadeva Bay a are frequently found in those regions. It may there- 
fore be taken that the battle of Erode was fought between 1669 and 1674 

All this evidence goes to support Dr. S. Kriahnasvami Aiyangar’s vi^’w 
quoted above. One important detail noted by him is that, af 
time of the battle, Cikkadeva had not become king of M\ . 

If this literary notioe is nob incontestable, the battle of Erode 
may be ascribed to 1672 or 1673. It is not unlikely that an 
organised attempt by the South Indian powers was made at 
a time when or some time after there was a change of rulers. The 
death of Dovaraja might have given a suitable occasion for upholding the 
imperial claims of Srirahga even nominally, and the hostility of the 
confederates might have at first consisted in questioning the suooeanon of 
Cikkadeva Raya and urging the claims of the emperor. Though there is 
nothing decisive to show that the missing letter of Father Andrc' Freire, 
written in 1673, gave an account of the events of that year cfr of the pre- 
vious year, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it was written shortly 
after the battle of Erode, on the ground that the Jesuit Fathers were 
inclined to record importanb events as early as possible as is attested by * 
their chronicle of Sivaji's Karnatic expedition and of other historical 
happenings. 

7. Bis Last Days and Death . — It is not definitely known how 
long Sriranga was alive after the battle of Erode. Ha took refuge in 
Badnur, and Sivappa Nayaka is recorded to have given him an honour- 
able reception. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar sums up the indications given 
by literary evidence, and takas Sriranga to at least 1675.^ He 
refers to a silver plate grant in the possession of Mr. Jayanti 
Ramaiya Pantulu, issued by Sivaji to the widow and sons of Sriranga, in 
which it is noted that the emperor died a fugitive ‘ in the west country 
The date of the grant is not given, aad Dr. Aiyangar says that the 
genuineness of the grant is not established beyond doubt. It does not seem 
necessarily to follow that Sivaji made that grant while he was in the South 
in 1677, though such a supposition is quite reasonable. It may have been 
issued some time after that date in accordance with his instructions. 
Evidently the date of Sriranga’s death cannot be taken later than that 
of Sivaji’s, i.fi., 1680. The inscription of 1678-9 (Kalayukti) found in 
Madura, which mentions him, may be the last record about him. 

Mr. H. Krishna Sastri remarks that “ S. 1587 (A. D. 1665) is 

the latest sure date for Ranga VI (Sriranga III) ”.3 The record of 
S. 1585 (A. D. 1663) seems to be the last one issued by the emperor. 
The inscriptions of S. 1587 (two), 1589 and 1600 (A.D. 1665, 1667 

1. History of the Nayaka of Madura, p. 134 n, 
a. Bouioea of Vijayanagar Hiatory, p. 312 d. 

3. A. 6 I., Report, 191M2, p. 194. 
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and 1678) say that they were issued “ in the reign of SrfrangadSva 
Bay a." These records cannot, by themselves, establish the final 
date of Sriranga. But it may be noted that there are records of A.D. 
1678 mentioning Sriranga and Venkata. The next mention of a Yeakata 
is in an inscription of 1680 and of a Sriranga Baya in one of 1692. It is 
not unlikely that the last record of Sriranga III is that of A.D. 1678 9, as 
the series of inscriptions mentioning him continues without a break up to 
that year. All the evidence pointed out in this section tends to leave a 
broader margin for the date of Sriranga’s death. 

8. Estimate of his Character and Li/e.— Sriranga was a more 
courageous and talented emperor than his nerveless uncle Venkata II. 
Perseverance was the dominant note of bis character. Undaunted 
by repeated disappointments, he persistently attempted to infuse 
life into the almost moribund imperial system. When driven to 
extremities, he was inclined to sacrifice his all, provided that such a 
sacrifice would ward off the extinction of his empire. Though be must 
•have realised by bitter experience the difference between life in the palace 
and that in forest, and though he was driven from pillar to post, he endured 
all " the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” with remarkable courage. 
Though his two successes against the Dakban Sultans were each time 
followed by a most desperate moment in his life, and though he was 
kicked like a football by feudatory after feudatory, be could not be forced 
into passivity. In the midst of a life of strange and tragic vicissitudes, be 
gave some attention to the work of peaceful times. Literary men were 
patronised by him, and it is well known bow he encouraged in 1645*46 
the activities of English merchants with a view to " secure the prosperity 
of his subjects by opening up the country for foreign merchandise.”^ 
He is eulogised by contemporary Jesuit observers as a ruler who 
was wiser than his feudatories and who " alone could save the country.” 
There is no doubt that his personal worth deserved better results than 
those which attended his efforts. 

Though a man of high ideals and abundant energy, Sriranga 
is recorded to have once lapsed into fatuous inactivity detrimental 
to his interests. He is said to have lost much of his precious time 
by throwing himself into pleasures in the company of his Southern 
feudatories at a time when the Muhammadans were seizing bis dominions 
in the north. There was a certain amountof precipitancy in bis actions and 
movements which made his victories mere oases in the desert of his 
failures. 

It does not appear that Sriranga carefully calculated the chances of 
his ultimate success or estimated the amount of oo*operation which his^ 


1. A. 8. I., Report, 191M8, p. 198. 
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policy would secure from his feudatories Disaffeofcion was not confined 
to Madura. If the facts of the situation bad been known to tbe emperor, 
it is not easy to understand bow ha could have ventured ou the war-path* 
Either Srirahga was unaware of tbe extent of the opposition which an 
attempt to rejuvenate the empire would call into being, or he was com 
that ha could set things right unaided, seeing that the hostility betv t . 
Mysore and Madura would prevent their combined action against him. 
He does not seem to have considered whether it was practicable to 
revitalise tbe empire in the teeth of strong provincial opposition. Ever since 
the battle of Talikota in 1565, the feudatories of the empire were learo’ 
ing to care more for their separate interests than for their common im- 
perial interests. The civil war that followed the death of Veiikata I was 
damaging to tbe prestige of tbe empire, and it accentuated the diversity 
of provincial interests. Though the empire was formally preserved after 
that catastrophe and BamadAva and Venkata II occupied the imperial 
throne in succession, tbe rule of these emperors only hastened the deca- 
dence of the empire. If Sfirahga had appreciated the character of his 
dangerous iaheritauce, he must have pondered over tbe possibilities of^ 
the renovation of full imperial strength. The only practical solution of 
the problem was perhaps tbe establishment of a common understanding 
for the preservation of common interests, without the assertion of 
the legal rights of tbe emperor, to the full and unquestioned obedience of 
his feudatories. If hostility to the empire bad been confined to the 
minor provinces or to a small part of tbe empire, a different policy might 
have succeeded. But, under tbe circumstances, an arrangement which 
would conduce to concerted action against external dangers was alone- 
feasible — tbe conversion of the nominal empire into a strong confederacy. 

Whatever may be said against the policy actually followed by Sri- 
rahga, his idealism commands admiration. His emphatic repudiation of 
Venkata II’s policy and bis efforts to metamorphose the rickety empire 
into an actively functioning body invest his career with imperishable 
glory. His failure was a splendid one, and it was mainly due to the 
oiroumstanoes of the time and to the refractory attitude of Mysore 
and Madura. It was not loyalty to the empire that induced 
Mysore and Ikkeri to welcome Sriranga in misery, but their schemes 
of self-aggrandisement. Bug it is easy to exaggerate the selfishness of tbe 
feudatories. In the case of the emperor, his own interests coincided with 
those of the empire. It is not true to say that Sriranga was not in the 
least responsible for his failure. A less ambitious policy and a more con- 
siderate attitude might have secured the common interests of South India, 
without offending the susoaptibilities of the feudatories of the empire. But 
the emperor and his major feudatories were all blind to their own real 
interests aud those of their country. 




‘ PUSYAMITRA— WHO IS HE? 


BY 

Mk. H. a. shah, BOMBAY. 

Pugyamitra is a prominent figure in classical Samskrb literature. The 

, drama of Kalidasa has preperved him from obliquity 

Foreword, . , . . ^ 

and the connection of Bba^yakara Patanjali as a 

priest at bis sacrifice has sustained our interest in his personaljty. Apart 
^ from these facts, he has his own place in the dynastic lists of Puranas. 
We propose to bring together everything stated about him and to suggest 
true interpretations of certain data, which, we urge humbly, have been 
loosely thought about. With due deference to scholars who have contri- 
buted mightily towards discussions we will point out certain defects which 
have unconsciously marred their efforts. 

One general notion about him is that be is a Sunga king and that 
^ ^ he killed his master Maurya Brhadratba. Bana 

■ ' has cited two examples (in his in book VI) 

which have fostered tbesa impressions. 

fqq'T f?rrl%5TJi ” ll 

We would not have thought of oballeoging the statement of such a 
learned figure in literature ; but older information as preserved in the 
Matsya Purana leads us to conclusions different from his. The state of 
chronology or knowledge of it in his time is least assuring. We know from 
Hieun Tsiang (629—645 A.D.), his contemporary, that ‘ Buddha Nirvana 
was calculated (in those days) to have occurred in about 1200 years, 1300 
years, 1500 years, above 900 years and under 1000 years according to 
different authorities ’ (of. Watter’s “Yuan Chuang,” Vol. II. p. 28). This 
is suflaoiently damaging for claims to exact records and so we are tempted 
to take up the clue the Matsy-a-narration gives, in spite of the great 
authority of Bapa. 
iS 
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Thai! Mati 8 ya-Para 9 %’QarraMoQ is a reoord of oonaiderable antiiqaity 
M P ike and worth a genaine hietory has buen brought out 

^aiayapurinil'* Pargiter io his studies (of. latroduotion, 

Parai;ia Text of the " Dynasties of the Kali age,*' 
1913). His ooQolasions may be briefly cited with advantage. 

Versions of the Matsya, Vayu and the Brahmanda Para^as present 
a remarkable similarity in cheir olose agreement (Para 3) : so do the Vi^na 
and the Bhagavata Pura^as (Para 1). Tney all point to an original souroe 
which may be styled Bhavieya Parana (Para 9). The Matsya, Vayu and 
the Brahmapda Puranas must have been sanskritized versions of Prakrta 
original as several traces of Prakrta influence betray. (Para 15). Matsya 
Purapa stops its narration much earlier than what the Vayu Purapa and 
others do (Para 20) ; hence, it appears that the versifled chronicles were 
first collected about or soon after the middle of 3rd century A. D. (Para 21). 
The Matsya Parana borrowed from the original Bhavieya Purapa the 
shorter account, about (say) tbe last quarter of 3rd century (Para 23). « 
The Matsya Purapa version is older than those of Vayu and Brahmapda 
...it is somewhat crude at times (Para 21.) *' Where variations occur, 

1 have endeavoured to choose the most weighty, it being remembered that 
the Matsya Parana gives the oldest version, a Vayu Purapa the next 
and all other copies of Vayu and the Brahmapda Puranas the third recen- 
sion.” (Para 32). 

Let us proceed, then, with the Matsya Purapa. 

What the Matsya Purapa has to say about Pu^yamitra and his 
dynasty is contained in its Ch. 272, vs, 26 — 32. 

We are informed by it that from Mauryas, earth will pass on to 
the Suhgas (vs. 26) and that Devabbumi, last in Po^ya* 
TheMataya mitra family, will be by tbe Suhgas (vs. 32) 

Parana. and Vasudeva who deposed him is a man of tbe ^unga 
family (vs. 33). 

II II 

i 

i?|l% I 

?ra '5?r ^ I ^ || \x — n ii 

ii u It 
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[We use the Matsya Parana published iu the Auaudasrauia series 
at Poona 1907.] 

ItJeaves no doubt that Matsya Parana does not count Pugyamifc’^a 
as a ^U7iga and definitely implies that he is no: 

Not a 6un?ft. Suhga. Later on while developing Andhra suooeasiioi. 

it tells us that Sisuka, first of the ejiumerated Andhra 
rulers, who will overpower Susarman (a Brahmin (<:o.),wbo will suppress the- 
remnant of the Sungas, is of their caste. This view definitely 

attributes to Sungas the caste of Brahmins which Pugyamitra was not. 

The text is as follows : — 

“ ^OcTF II 

gipjqt 8jf^?qT 1 II 

?r3rr<ft5!T; ” II 

Cb. m, Vs. 1-2. 

King Gaubamiputra is styled in an inscription of his son as 
(of. E.I. Vol. VIII, No. 2, p. 59 ff.) which obaraoberization is in perfect 
agreement so far as the caste of Sisuka-Andbra is concerned. 

Even with the help of the Matsya Purapa it looked boo audacious to 
challenge the veracity in Baca’s illustrations. So the drama of Malavi* 
kagnimitra was hunted up ; but throughout, no evidence of the hero or 
Pugyamitra styled as Suoga turned up. Instead, we came across a 
verse in act IV sung by the hero that it was the hereditary vow in the 
family of Baimhikas, of sticking to (Regard and honour for 

their consorts)- 

,:Tgn— “ qrq i¥wi1^ ll 


The king herein claimed seems to belong to those of Bimbis — perhaps 
those in whose clan or family king Bimbisara, fa contemporary of Buddha 
and Mabavira) best of Bimbis, flourished. Bimbisara was a Ksatriya 
by birth and is not known as a Sunga. 


Another statement of Bapa is that Pusyamitra killed Maurya 
Brhadratha. The Y&yu Purapa has the last Maurya 
rnie, Brbadasro aod not Brhadratha. The Mateya 
Par§pa tells us something, quite different and of great im poi^. 
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I ?I3!f HJTT ?q: ” II ^'s II 

• 

It meanB that the deposed Brhadathas are not a single king but 
several of the family of the Brbadratha dynasty. Henoe, if we have to 

look for the predecessors of Pu^yamitra, we have to look to the 

Brh&dratha-dyoasty and not the Maury a- dynasty. Wa saw before that 
the Matsya-Purana-narration of suooessora to the Mauryas referred to the 
Suhgas which Pu§yamitra is not ; and hence, Pugyamitra onnnot be under- 
stood to have followed the Mauryas. In this way the second statement of 
Ba^a is found to be untenable if we follow strictly the Matsya Purapa. 
We therfore leave aside what ho says in favour of what we glean from 
the Matsya Purapa and follow it in the chronology it suggests. We 
did the same in our paper on the date of Mabavira with respect 
to Kapva ^nd Andhra chronology. Here we take up the Brbadratha 
chronology. Matsya Parana has recounted the Brbadratha kings in 
Ch. 272, vs. 17*30. It professes to give an account of 32 kings 

for a period of 1000 years. The start is made with the termination of the 

Bharata war but the end is not so dehnitely stated here which is quite 
unusual with its mode of narration. Hence, we have to connect the link 
from the following chapter where we are told that Pusyamitra deposed 
them. 

The kings actually counted are not 32 hut 22 and the total made up 
is not 1000 as proclaimed but 825 years only. This is how the list runs 
according to the Matsya and the Vayu Purapas, 

“ 3T?r ^ srq^fR sRfW ^ II II 

»Tr%JrTJj n u II 

II ^<^11 

sRTlSi i 

srf^qra gqr ii ii 

^ 1 %qt rrsq t 
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*rc?3igim. | 

Bemarks as to 

No. 

» 

Name. YeareJ YearsJ Name. ' 

1 ' 1 

agreement 
in years. 


i 

1 ; 


58 

58 



2 ! 


64 

64 



3 i 


36 

26 

argrirg: 


4 


40 

100 



5 


56 

56 



6 , 

1 

23 

23 



7 , 


50 

(gta#) 



1 

1 

1 


=0 


Total 327 years. 

8 i 


40 

40 




1 




Total 367 ,, 

9 


28 

35 



10 


64 

58 

gi% 







Total 459/460 

11 

%1T 

28 

28 

%JT 


12 


64 

64 

g^^ 







Total 551/552 ,, 

13 

#5r 

25 

5 



14 

f^?r% 

58 

58 

C 


15 

fW^5r 

! 28 

38 



16 


48 

58 








Total 710/711 

17 


33 

33 

gjTf^ 







Total 743/744 .. 

18 

3T^3 

32 

22 



X 



40 



Y 



83 



Z 



35 



19 


50 

50 

9Tfi!5W 

1 

Actual Total 


825 

974 



Stated Total 

1 





32 


1000 





]S[.B.—Tbe total in the Brahmapda Parana is 916 years. It oounts 


22 kings like Vayu Pura^a* 

The above list shows what absurdities it oontains ; and along with 
them, what iaots it preserves. Where the Matsya and the Vayu Purapas 
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differ about names we oaanot control the difference. But where they 
differ in years, wt take them as they state and find that at some milepost 
later on they again meet in their onward journey — meet in their totals, 
till finally, they meet to separate. 

We may leave out the details therefore in f avour of totals there being 

^ . no other reasonable course ; and the .vlateya Parana 

Date of L • jj • 1 • 

Fuayamifera. being the oldest, we stick to its total as the one which 

signifies some juncture point in history inferring 
that the Vayu Parana tried to give the whole detail of duration of the 
dynasty amounting to 974 years, which approximately agrees with the 
duration which the Matsya Parana asserts, viz., 1000 years, a pretty 
round number when we find that the total is not in agreement with details. 

The juncture point is, as stated by Matsya Purjini, the rise of Pulaka, 
at about 825 years of Brhadratha dynasty. “Pulaka established on throne 
his son (in Avanti) who ruled for 23 years and who was succeeded by 
Palaka." It therefore means that since the Bharata war, 848 (825 & 23 ) 
years had gone when Palaka ascended. 

The year of Palaka is known well from the following Jain gathas 

C5rr «3fRr srfsqr^: ” || 

I. A.Vol. XV P. 141 £f. 

“ 51 ^(OTail sifter I 

?r wfSr ” || 

I, A. Vol II. P. 362. 


It means that in Avanti, Palaka was anointed on the very night 
Mahavira entered Nirvapa. In other words the year of Palaka is O. A. M. 
and therefore the Mahabbarata war must have taken place about 848 
years before Mahavira entered Nirvapa. If the Nirvapa year corresponds 
to 527 B.O. — and no doubt it does (see our paper on " The Date of 
Mahavira' ) — the great war occurred in about 1375 B.O. 

So much for the starting poinf of the Brhadrathas. 

For their end : — Their end iue. end of their power) came by Pu^ya- 
mitra is what is told by the Matsya Purapa. Their end came when 
1000 years were completed according to the Matsya Purapa or when 
974 years were completed according to the Vayu Purapa. In other 
words, their end came about 175 years after Bipunjaya and rise of Pulaka 
aooording to the Matsya PurauB (t.e., 1000— 825-175 years), or 149 years 
after that event (i.e.. 974 — 825 = 149 years) aooording to the Vayu Purapa. 
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3^: ?5r35Wi%^^f5 ii ^ ii 

ajIsr^rruT ^ i 

?r % jnJT?r?sTUT?cir ^rf^^qr q =q q4?r; ii ii 

wqr^^nHJfr ?:r5ff »Tf%rr i 

3 Tgtfq^i%qq^f 5 r *n%cii ^q: || ^ u ch 272. 

As Palaka is preceded by (a rule of) 23 years, the year of his anoint- 
menfc, for displacement of Ripufijaya, we have to accept 23 years before 
the Nirvana of Mahavira. Thence from 23 before Mahavira, for 175 years 
(if Matsya Parana is followed) or for 149 years (if Vayu Purapa is 
followed), the Brhadrathas must have existed as minor pojyer. It is 
equivalent to a period ranging from 23 years before Mahavira till 152 A. M. 
(or till 126 A.M.). 

It must therefore be oirc, 126 A.M. or 152 A.M. when Pusyamitra 
must have flourished. This is the proper date for him. It is synobrocistio 
with the dates of the last Nanda and of Candragupta. The date of Candra- 
gupta according to Hooiaoandra (Parisijjta Parva VIII, 339) is 155 A.M. 

iiq ^ |?J qq I 

q^qwRr?i^% 11 

The result is that Pcsyamitra is an elder contemporary of Candra- 
gupta Maury a. 

That the Brhadrathas were formerly in Girivraja (very near 
Rajagrha capital of Bimbisdra) is according to Matsya. 

fitr^ 11 Cb 27i. h 

It lends colour to the fact of Agnimitra, son of Pusvamitra claiming 
descent from a clan or family of the Bimbis (in Malavikagnimitra IV 14) 

whose one great ruler Bimbieara ruled at Rajagrba very near Girivraja. 

% 

The early date of Pueyamitra in about 126 A.M. or 152 A.M. is 
naturally the date of the Bhasyakara, Patanjali. It is 
Patanjali ; his date. oloseto that of Vararuci, whose death has been 

described by Hemacandra in his Parisieta Parva Oh. VIII 82 £f. It 
happens within the period of a year of Sthulabhadra taking vows. The 
latter event happens according to Jain succession lists (I. A. Vol. XI, 
P. 251) in 146 A.M. (-After Mahavira) when the ninth Nanda was 
ruling. Accordingly, the death of Vararuci takes place in 147 A.M. 
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The fact of — the date of the Bhagyakara, Patanjali being tied up with 
date of Pugyamitra ban been very sueoeesfully established by 
Dr. Bhaodarkar in the pages of the first Volume of the Indian 
Antiquary. This is what he says in I. A. Vol. II, P. 59, in his reply to 
Prof. Weber : — 

'i?R2TW-”...is given by Patanjali as an instance of 
tbe Vartika, which teaches that the present tense (laf) should 
be used to denote an action which has begun but not ended... 
...Tbe passage enables us. I think, to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the date of Patanjali, since it shows that 
the author of the Mababha?ya flourished in the reign of 
Pugyamitra." 

Now we have to consider other passages of Patanjali which have a 
bearing on this period. First we discuss a passage of his Bhagya (V, 3, 99) 
on I ” 

He writes. 

“arqojT r%«rr% i i i 

?fri iTf^RTftr" II 

Kaiyyata observes on it as follows : 

i ^n; qftw arr%9r^: i eng 

sr I RrqqjrfiqqSrtm ^ l'’ (Goldstiioker— Panini P. 229). 

Prof. Webar baa diaouased the pasaaga (of. I A. Vol. II, P. 61). 
Therein he observes 

"...On the other hand it is not easy to understand how kings, in 
order to earn their livelihood (and only on this condition is the 
example relevant to the 8utra^ should have caused images 
of tbe gods to be prepared or exhibited for sale.” 

In these words he has doubted the construction put by Dr. 
Goldstiicker (ibid. p. 229) " that he lived after the last of Maurya dynasty. ’ 
Placing of Pugyamitra after the Mauryaa allayed this doubt (of Prof. 
Weber) as of little or no significance. But with a change in ehronology, 
tbe questioning of tbe attributed sense (by Dr. Weber) comes into fore* 
front that Maurya kings did not liye upon this sorb of worship will be a 
common sense view. The sutra lays stress upon “ ” for livelihood^ 

which condition is absent in case of the Maurya kings. Therefore, " by 
Mauryas ” in this illustration we have to understand " persons of Maurya 
gotra or clan That there was a name such as " Mauryaputra,” the 
name of one of the several Brahmin gapadbaras (foremost disciples) of 
Mahavira, shows that the Maurya name was used irrespeotive of family 
and that it need not necessarily mean the Maurya race of rulers in our 
illustration. 
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[That Maury aputra is the sou of a Brahmin oalled Maurya is stated 
in the Tri, (Bk. X, oh. 5) of Hemacandra]. Again another illustration of 
Patanjali (I. i, 68) puts on a level with 

Pugfamitra which would not be the oase if Oandragupta was c;. 
his livelihood on worship of images. In Malavikagnimitra on I. 7 . 

g^sq-: W II 

the commentator Katyavema explains as 

w-hioh implies that the word “ Maurya " is not at all reserved for Maurya 
rulers. On the other hand, the illustration is 

pregnant with implication that the author (Patanjali) had before his mind 
two sights which impressed him ; and the order of his narration was 
according to the importance he attached to them, or that Pusyamitra was 
treated as an elder contemporary of Oandragupta. Some copies omit the 
latter citation. If the omission is accepted as natural and true, then all 
connection, in fact the only connection of Patanjali with the Mauryan ruler 
is lost ; in which oase, his date stands irrespective of date of Gandragupte^ 
(which is 155 A. M. according to Hemaoandra). Moreover, mention of 
the assembly of Oandragupta in the same breath with that of Pugyamitra 
would have no significance if the one sight was separated from the 
other by several generations. To preserve the force of this illustration 
we have to understand that the two sabbas (assemblies) must have been 
green in the author's (and in fact, of his readers’) memory. 

It will be seen from the above disquisition that Patanjali has nothing 
inhisBha^ya which challenges our findings based upon the Matsya 
Purana and against Bapa. We leave it to scholars to consider the effect 
of these changes in dates of Pugyamitra and of Patanjali. We considered 
them so far as chronology and prevalent notions (mistaken as they were) 
were concerned. 


We have accepted the total of the 825 years of Matsya Purapa for a 
cross road in the fortunes of the Brhadratha line, with 


Alternative 

proposals* 


its end in Bipunjaya. Some will propose to accept 
974 years of the Vayu Purapa instead of 825 years of 


the Matsya and would prefer to count 26]years hence for the appearance 
of Pu^yamitra on the scene. This latter proposal is not acceptable 
because out of the 26 years (1000—974 = 26), 23 years will have 
to be deducted for the reign of the son of Pulaka. Then will remain 
only 3 years which are 3 years of the Nirvana of Mahavira because 
Palaka, the successor to Pulaka’s son was anointed on the very night 
when the Nirvapa occurred. It will therefore assign to Pugyamitra 
3 A.M. which is inconsistent with the reference to Pataliptura 
iuthe Bha^yaof Patanjali. The city of Pataliputra 

was founded by Udayi, son of Ajatasatru, which therefore cannot be 


49 
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earlier than 20 A.M. (beoauee Ajatasatru reigned for 82 years and died 
16 A.M.) The foundation of that oity is narrated by Hemaoandra in his 
Pari. oh. VI 22 ff. 

Therefore, the total 974 of the Vayu cannot be taken as the year when 
Pulaka came in the forefront. The total 916 years of is un- 

acceptable. It would assign to Pueyamitra date 61 A.M. (1000 minus 916 
= 84. 84 minus 23 es 61 A.M.) It is much remote from the time of Vara- 
ruoi whose death occurs in 147 A.M. The only other interpretation there- 
fore is the one we have ventured to offer — that 974 is the only actual 
figure approximating to 1000 and may be substituted for it (unless we 
are confronted with some other weighty evidence going against our 
proposal) for the end of the Brhadratba line. 


The total duration of the family of Pujjyamitra is according to the 
Matsya 300 years and according to the Vayu 112 years. 

.St j .k. m. 32. cl th. 

^ 5 ^ according to the Vayu. 


It is evident that the Matsya Purapa is not correct because after 
completion ”) of 100 naturally decades and units are to follow 

and BO does the Vayu Purapa, making it 100+10+2. 


We have inferred before that Posyamitra must be ruling about 126 
or 152 A.M. adding 112 years, we come to 238 or 264 A.M. as the proba- 
ble time when his dynasty came to an end and was succeeded by minister 
* Vasudeva ’ belonging to the Suitgaa or of Sunga family. Who succeeded 
him, we are not told. 


The chronology so far reconstructed in terms of A.M. years 
(years of the Nirvapa of Mahavira which is equivalent to 627 B.C.). is as 
under : — 
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KEBULTS, 


GreBtlWM (oiro. 848 B.M.-1376 B.O.). 

Bomadhi (-848 B,M.-1876 B.O,). 


I 

Bipunjaya (dida) 


Brhadratha (last). 

(-126 A.M.-401 B.O. 
or i/162 A.M.-876 B.O.). 
Pusyamitra ruling now — Pataujali flourished. 


(126 or 162 A.M- 
-401 or 376 B.O.). 
(Vararuo* died oiro. 146 
A.M.-381 B.O.), 


Pulaka and his son 

(23 B.M.-660 B.O.). 


Falaka [Nirvana of Buddha.] 
‘Nirvana of Mabavica — A.M 
. (627 B.O.) 
Beven or eight years afte 
the Nirvana of Buddha 
{Cf. our views in 
' Date of Mahavira’). 
Ajatasalru (dies) (ruled 32 years 
(-16 A.M.-519 B.C.) 
Udayf on throne 
(died 60 A.M. -467 B.O.] 
[Builds Pataliputra i; 
Somebody] about 4 years abou 
I 20 A.M.-616 B.O. 


Vasudeva ^audga) . 
(for some years). [ 


<238 A.M.-219 B.O. (or 264 A.M.-263 B.C.) 


{Inferred) 19 number of kings. 

I 

{Inferred) Kanvayana Kings (292 A.M. 235 B.C.). {Cf, Date of Mahavira). 


Andhras. 

(337 A.M. -190 B.O.). 


The abova form of Chronology is the result of the authorities we 
have used — both Jain and Puranio. Let us novs 
collect the information we get from Kalidasa, from hie 
drama the Malayikagnimitra, the hero therein being 
the son of Fu^yamitra. 

We hear of Pugyamitra for lirst time in Act V, when he sands a 
messenger to fetch his son with family at the sacrifice at a place not at 
all given by Kalidasa. In the drama, Agnimitra is the lord of Vidisa 

“arw tsilH: ” Act IV). Pu?yamitra is 

regularly styled Deva and SanApati but they do not convey to us any 
indication, of his kingdom, if he was not lord of Vidisa. He styles him- 
self as SenSpati in his letter. There ha styles himself according to ono 
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residing Vaidisah (of Vidis&) while aoeording to another reading it id 
35f (Act V) to his son (long lived) who is at Vidisa. 

It is therefore undecided where Pueyamitra ruled although the latter 
reading has the word which appears redundant and undignified, it 
being followed by 


But the seat of Government must be Vidisa and none else is obvious 
from the war which is waged against Vidarbha king, 
who is styled (Act I). Now sifrfcT 

means a close neighbour in politics, he being 


Position of 
Pusyamitra. 


naturally inclined to swerve from friendly basis according to political 
science (cf. Kautilya VI, 2. 97. 

If Pusyamitra’s kingdom extended from Pataliputra (or Magadha) till the 
borders of Vidarbha, only then, the Vidarbha king would be to him 
‘‘ 5l^f^ being a close neighbour. But we have no indication of 

such an extent of his kingdom in this drama. It is very unlikely that he 
let loose his horse and went after it so far away up to the banks of the 
Sindhu without subjugating his neighbours. Had Pugyamitra been on 
throne of some powerful kingdom, the king of Vidarbha would have 
thought a hundred times before giving a cause for quarrel to his 
son Agnimitra. With the styling of the lord of Vidarbha as a " natural 
enemy” the King (Vidarbha) beoomas a “ (as may 

be seen from Kautilya). The king in fact remonstrates with 
Agnimitra that he should have known well the mode of dealing with 
kings, the neighbour getting that position of equality (g^) 
and respect automatically in politics. And on that basis, be 

proposed exchanges to Agnimitra. Of course be under-estimated the 
power of Agnimitra but his reply leaves no doubt as to the equality of the 
position of Agnimitra (and incidentally of Pusyamitra) amongst several 
rulers of those times. 


The picture of Pu^yamitra tagging to bis army hundred princes pro- 
tecting the horse, and the other picture of Agnimitra thinking of inva ding 
a powerless and newly established king are incommeneurable. The 
second picture should have been an accomplished fact before the first one 
is drawn. We therefore think that the horse-sacrifice or the great Yajna 

Horae aaotifioB ^ result of the co-operation of several states who 

combined together to check the onslaught of foreign 
intruders and that Pugyamitra with his grandson led the host ; and 
accordingly on the achievement of victory, he was the principal saorifioer 
with sons of hundreds of kings. It looks as if Patanjali is referring to 
this intrusion of Yavana hordes when he cites illustrations that ** Yavanas 
beseiged Saketa;” that Yavanas harassed the Madhyamika people.” 
They (Yavanas) must have been finally driven away in a pitched battle 
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^on tho shores of the Sindhu where Pagyamitra must have been the general- 
issimo of Indian kings. With propriety and pride he may have called 
himself the Senapati and later on, it may be said, it became his title— the 
Senapati of Vidisa. 

We have now exhausted our sources of infornia, 
about Pugyamiora. Let us take stock of the resulks 

(1) The Matsya Purana does not call him either a Suhga or a 
successor of the Mauryas. 

(2) Elimination of his dynasty from the chronology after the 
Mauryas allow us to build up a much more consistent and reliable chrono- 
logy of the Andhras ; (see our paper on the “ Date of Mahavira. ”) 

(3) His early date allows the Bhagyakara, Patahjali an early date 
which is quite consistent with tradition and with illustrations — 

(4) Moreover we find an easy link in him by his advent after the 
Brhadrathas who begin with the end of the Bharata war. That 
Brahdrathas wore originally of Magadha but later on were in Vitihotra is 
what the Parana says. Bat geography in Puranic narration is very 
uncertain and geographical centre appears to be shifting now and then, 
and as such affords us no certain check to our findings. 

So much and no more — can be said with reference to Pugyamitra 
and his times — and with raferanoo to his great contemporary Pafcanjali. 

N.B. — Chronology herein presented is of course a tentative one because 
we have no insoriptional evidence or strong literary evidence to settle it 
once for all beyond dispute. In our paper on “ Date of Mahavira ” we 
settled the Maurya, Kanva and Andhra chronology. ^ We hope to settle 
the remaining ones of Fradyota and> Saisanaka quite to the satisfaction 
of scholars in another article on some future date. 


1. It will be pobliibad in A. B. I.> Poona. 




INFLUENCE OF BOUTH INDIAN IMPERIALISM ON 
MEDIAEVAL HINDUSTAN. 


BY 

PROF. 0. S. 8EINIVASA0HARI. m.a., MADRAS. 

I. 

Bd^trakuta Expansion : 753—973 A, D, 

The spread of Buddhism aud Jainism to the Deooan and Southern 
India as early as the Mauryan epoch, strengthened the oonneotion between 
the North and the South already growing. This oonneotion, cultural from 
the beginning, assumed on occasions a political turn also. Not only was 
the frontier region of the country between the lower Kr^Qa and the 
Tirupati Hills a bone of contention between the dominating ^power of the 
Tamil land and the lords of the Deooan ; but the region of the Narmada 
and the Vindhya Mountains was equally disputed between the Deooan 
powers and those of Aryavarta. There are evidences of the Tamil Cola* 
rulers of the earliest times like Karikala trying to strengthen their 
frontier region of Kahoi, as well as of powerful Satavabanas like Vasistha 
putra Sri-Pulumavi (Cir, 150 A.D.) making a great effort at southern 
expansion beyond the Krsna to the North PoQpar basin. The northward 
expansion of the Satavahana power which incorporated the Maratha 
country as early as the time of Satakarpi, ^ and pushed on to Ujjayini 
as may be inferred from numismatic testimony, resulted in a long 
struggle waged by the Andhra power first with the Sungas, and later on 
with the Sakas for the possession and retention of Imperial Ujjain. The 
struggles of Andhra rulers like Gautamiputra-Satakarni and Vasistha 
putra Sri-Pulumavi with the Saka Satraps, Nahapapa Oastana, and 
Rudradaman which are made so clear to us by Professor D.R. Bhandar- 
kar from the inscriptional evidence of Western India in the second century 
A.D. ^ have a twofold significance for us. On the one band they are an 
indication of the recurrent waves of Southern imperialistic advance on 
the North ; and on the other band they form a struggle of Hindu orthodoxy 
with the casteless, and in other ways disagreeable, foreign races so largely 
settled in Western India at that epoch. 

The Galukya Pulakesi IPs repulse of Harsavardbana’s personal attack 
with '' the troops from the five Indies and the best generals from all 
countries ” on the line of the Narmada is the next great historical land- 
mark of interaction between Deooan and Hindustan Imperialism. The 
marcher rule of a younger branch of the Galukya dynasty in Lata 
(Southern Gujarat) seems to have serve d its purpose well. In a grant 

1. Oam. Hie. Ind. Vol. 1. p. 580. 

3, Dm. of Bet* Per. Jnd. Ant* Vole. XLYII, XLYIU eto. 
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made by one Pulakesi of this branoh (oiroa 739 A. D.) we find it stated 
that he vanquished an army of Tdjikas (Arabs) which had destroyed the 
Saindhava (King of Sind) Kaooella (probably the King of Kaooha) 
Saura§tra, Oahotakat (King of Anhilpattan of the Oapotkata race), Manrya, 
Gurjara and other kings on its way to Dakgioapatha to conquer 
the southern kings had oome to Navasari to reduce that country first 
Thus the task of defending the land against the great wave of Islam 
penetrating into the interior fell upon this marcher principality as upon 
the Gurjaras also who bounded the Arab power on the North-East and 
East. 

The Easfcrakutaa began their rule with an [outburst of military glory 
and expansion. Dantidurga, the founder, is supposed to have conquered 
not merely the kings of the South but also of those of Malwa, 
Lata and Tanka, and “at ITjjayini ho gave large (luantities of 
gold and jewels in charity Kr^qa Akalavar^a who consolidated 
Kagtrakuta supremacy, churned the Calukya oocean and drew out from 
it “ the Lak§mi of paramount sovereignty ” The next important ruler was 
•Dhruva Nirupama, Dhftravarga (circa 779-794: A. D.) who according to the 
Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, (Saka 730) had a victory over Vatsaraja 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara line, “ who had easily appropriated the fortune 
of the royalty of the Gauda”. Having with his armies which no other 
army could withstand quickly caused the Vatsaraja, intoxicated with the 
sovereignty of the Goddess of (the country of) Gauda that he had acquir- 
ed with ease, to enter upon the path of misfortune in the centre of the 
deserts of Maru, he took away from him not only the two regal umbrellas 
of Gauda. 2. Thus Vatsaraja who established his suzerainty over all 
the Gurjara states of Eajaputana and who had probably defeated the ex- 
panding king of Gauda, was soon after his victory humbled along with the 
Gauda by the Eagtrakuta. Thus “ it appears that while Vatsaraja was 
laying the foundation of the future greatness of his family in the West, 
the Palas had established a strong monarchy in Bengal in the East. 
The former had gradually expanded his kingdom in the East while the 

latter did the same in the opposite direction While the rivals were 

thus fighting with each other a common enemy appeared from the South, 
involved both of them in a common ruin and pushed as far as the Ganges 
and the Jumna 3”. Dhruva who according to the Baroda Plates of 
Karkaraja ^ conquered the basin of the Ganges and the Jumna appoint- 
ed his brother Indraraja to rule over the Latesvaramaqd()>*l&i f'fiftt is the 

1. Gazetteer of the Bombay PreeideDoy Vol. I, Part 11, Early Hiet. Of Deooan 
p. 187. 

3. Jnd. AnU Vol. XI, pp. 56 et« eeq. an Ep, Ind, VI, p. 348. 

8t The Qurjata-Pratiharae by B. 0. Majamdat in the Oof. XJnwwtiiy Journal 
af the DtpL of Lttim, Vol. 10, pp. 86, 86, 

4. Thi Indian An^uary^ Vol. y, 160, 
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norbhern dominions of the Bagferakubas with La^a as the centre. When 
this Indraraja was expelled from Kanauj in a period of Eagfcrakuta depres- 
sion soon after the death of Dhruva by a recrudescence of the Palas of 
Gauda.Jihe kaleidoscopic struggle assumed a new phase. The Gurjnr i 
monarch Nagabhafca II (Oir. 825 A,D.) allying himself with the powe!> 
the middle belt from the Sind to Kalinga, tried to stem the double i; 
of Ea^traku^a aggression from the south and the Pala advance from the 
Doab. Govinda III, Jagattunga, Prabhutavarga, who was undoubtedly 
the greatest king of the Ea^trakuta line, after overcoming his initial 
difficulties in the south strengthened his brother of Lata who was being 
hard-pressed by Nagabhata. When he next advanced against the Gurjara 
king, " the latter in fear vanished no-body knew whither so that even in 
a dream he might not see battle”.^ We have also got other epigraphical 
reference in theSanjan Copper-plate and the Pathari Pillar Inscription, as 
to the victories of Govinda against the Gurjara Govinda’a victory 
seems to have extended against the Gauda also, which is interpreted to 
* mean that the Pala monarch and his lieutenant of Kanauj who were 
so lately at war with the Gurjara " made common cause with the 
Ea^trakuta against their more dangerous rival namely Nagabhata”^ . 
The date of this invasion of Govinda is easily fixed as 807-808 
A.D. Between the issue of the Wani plates and that of Eadhanpur 
grant which contains besides a repetition of verses in the Wani plates, 
another verse descriptive of the flight of the Gurjara king before 
Govindaraja Ea^kakuta. The Nilagupda inscription ^ tells us of the 
victory of Govinda over the Pala also which most likely means that the 
Dharmapala of the Gauda was probably forced to submit to him. The 
inscription issued in the 52nd year of the reign of Amoghavar^a Lak^ml- 
vallabha iCir. 814 — 15 — 877 A.D.) represents the E&strakutas being 
worshipped by Vanga, Anga, Magadha, Malava, and Vengi. Amoghavarga 
in the Deccan and Mihirabhoja Pratihara (Circa. 843 to 890 A.D.) at 
Kanouj seem to have been a repetition so to speak of Pulakusi II, Galukya 
and Har^avardhana in the seventh century, Bhoja, like Har§a seems to 
have been repulsed by Dhruvaraja of Gujarat whose Bagumra Plates 
dated 867 A.D. narrate his victory over Gurjara. It was only 
towards the latter part of Bhoja’s reign that the Eagtrakuta power repre- 
sented by Kr§na II Akalavarga (875 to 911 A.D.) was engaged in a bitter 
struggle with the Calukya ruler and could not seriously check the Gurjara. 
But even as it was, the Navasari plates issued by Indra III Nityavarga, 
dated Saka 836 give an account of Akalavarga’s wars with Gurjaras as 
^iven by old men at the time of the grant. 

1. The RadhanBur Plates Ep, Ind, Vol. VI. pp. 243 et. seq. 

2. Dr. R. 0. Majumdar, Gutjaca-Pratiharas, p. 43 quoted above. 

8, This has another inteipcetation, Vide next seotion. 

4. Ep. Ifid. Vol. VI, p. 102. 
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Bat the Gurjaras under Bhojaa and likUheadrapdla reaohed the zenith 
of their power enjoying undisputed possession of Kanauj which was the 
aooepted Imperial capital as Arab contemporary and slightly later accounts 
amply testifyi pointing to the city as the capital of Hind. " The halo of 
the Empire of Harga hovered long over the city and ioduced each aacocB- 
sive aspirant to imperial power to establish his dynasty there.** ^ 

It was fortunate in another sense that the Gurjaras should have 
attained to dominance in Kanauj for they stood out at this epoch as the 
bulwark of India against Arab invasions ; while the Bagtrakutas always 
the friends of Arab traders, " seem to have allied themselves with the 
Islamic powers of Sind against them.” The Arab merchant Sulaiman 
and bis continuator, Abu-Zaid, who wrote respectively about 851 and 916 
A.D. tells us of the unfriendliness of the king of Juriz also (Guzr) ; and 
the latter calls Kanauj a large country forming the empire of Jurz ^ 
Both Sulaiman and Masddi, a later traveller and writer (d. 956 A.D.) 
concur in making Jurz border on the kingdom of the Balhara. Though 
Masudi locates the Bamura at Kanauj and speaks of Jurz as quite a 
distant kingdom still it is presumed that the Banura of Kanauj was only 
the Pratihara who was the lord of the Gurjaras — Beinaud having long ago 
pitched upon the identi6oation of Jurz with Kanauj The Arab travel- 
lers are explicit upon the mutual hostilities of the Bamura and the 
Balbara (Bagtrakuta), the southern of the four armies of Kanauj always 
fighting against the Balhara. 

Though the Bagtrakutas might not have foreseen the oonsequenoes 
of opening the door of commerce and friendliness to the Arabs, it was to 
the credit of the Pratiharas that they successfully resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Arab power in Sind, and to them " the country owes its 
immunity from Moslem invasions for well-nigh two-hundred years.” 

Thus at the beginning of the 10th century the Pratiharas under 
Mahendrapala could play the imperial role to the fullest extent. As 
Dr.B. G. Majumdar says " the straggle for empire between the three great 
rival powers of the 9th century A. D. had thus its logical end. Dliruva 
and Govinda III, Dharmapala and Davapala (of Gauda) Bhojadeva and 
Mahendrapaladeva, each played in turn the imperial role and satisfied to 
the fullest extent the Imperial ambitions of the respective powers".^ 

But the Bagtrakutis ware not to rest content without one more 
assertion of their imperial impulse. Indra III Nityavarga (Acc. 9X4 
A. D.) the donor of the Navasarl grant gives in this a description of hia 


1. G. V. Vaidya “ Riai of M$d» Hindu, India Vol. I, p. 37. 

3. Pages 4 & 10 of Elliot and Domien’s Hist of India Vol. I. 

8. Ibid Vol. I. pp* 33—36 & App, p, 886, 

4. R. 0. MaJamdac, The Qucjara— Pcaiili&tae. Vol. 10 of Oalontta Ualvenity 
Journal of ihi Dtpairtmtnt of Lettirt, Vol. X| p« 68. 
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grand-fathei ’0 ware agaiost the Gurjarae. Of him aod bis wars with the 
Gurjaras, the Cambay Plates of Govioda IV give an aoooant how the 
conquered UjjayiDi, oroseed the Jumna and destroyed the city of 
Mahc^aya—’* the cavalry ewimming in the deep Jumna vying mth rhe 
sea or the InduSi storming and devastating Kanauj so that it truly hoc 
Kusasthall or a plot overgrown with grass i (circa 916-7 A. D.). The last 
northern expansion of the dynasty was that of Krsna III— Akalavarsa 
who issued the Wardha grant which describes his achievement in detail 
dated 940 A. D, We are told how the terror of his name and southern 
conquests frightened the Gurjara king who was preparing to take the for- 
tresses of Kalanjara and Citrakuta and bow all* feudatory chiefs between 
the Himalayas and Sibmala paid obeissanoe to him. 

The Eagferakutas achieved all this empire and glory only to die like 
their rivals the Gurjaras. The Calukyas before them bad indeed warred 
with the northern powers. Pulakesi had defeated Harga and*Vinayaditya 
had probably checked Yasovarman of Kanauj in his digvijaya 2 But the 
Bagtrakutas advanced frequently into the heart of Hindustan itself as far ^ 
as Kanauj (which as the seat of the northern empire was their natural 
objective as much as Delhi, the seat of Mughal empire was the objective 
of the Maratbas.) 


II. 

Cola Imperialism 985 to 1118 A. D. 

The Bagtrakuta legacy of imperial expansion passed on not so much 
to their immediate successors in the Deccan the Calukyas of Kalyapi as to* 
the revived Cola power of the Vijayalaya dynasty. After the consolidation 
of their rule in their hereditary Cola country and in the adjacent Papdya 
and Tondaimandalam territories it was left to Bajaraja the Great to begin 
a career of aggressive conquests. The conquest of the Gahgas, and other 
powers of the south was easy enough. Before the 14tb year (A« D. 998- 
999) Bajaraja bad conquered Yeiigainadu, Gahgapadi, Nolambapadi 
Tadigaipadi, the last of which has been identihed by Dr. Fleet with a portion 
of Mysore. One of Bajaraja’s first achievements was a permanent alliance 
with the Eastern Calukya power cemented by a marriage and probably effect- 
ed " after a demonstration of power or more probably a warlike interven- 
tion'’. We find the Vengi ruler Vimaladitya in Tanjore in A. D. 1013* 1014 
making gifts to the temple there. The importance of the Eastern Calukya 
alliance was great, since a combination of Vengi with the Western 
Calukya power at Kalyapi would have weakened the Colas along their 


1. Ep. lod Vol. yil, pp> 26 to 86, and 0. V. Vaidya, Hist of Med.. Hind. India* 
Vol. II, p. 164. 

3. The point ia donbtfnl and has not yet been, finally settled. Vide Vaidya*. 
pp. 886-36 of hia Hist of Mediaeval Hindn India, Vol. I. 
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northern frontier and disabled them in their expansionist polioy. Kaja*' 
raja’s victory over Satyasraya the W. Oalukya king and his conquest of 
Battapadi seven and a half lakhs couokry cannot, as proved by 
Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, be the conquest of the whole ef the 
Bastrakuta dominions now in the hands of the Western Oalukyas, 
but only a victory over the ruler, nor do we know for oertain what 
exactly Bajaraja did with regard to Kaliiiga. The actual northern line 
of B&jaraja’s conquests might have been along tha Tuhgabbadra down to 
the Karnul and then along an irregular northern line behind the Vehgi 
dominion to the Orissa frontier 

Bajendra Cola already* associated with his father in the last five or 
six years of his reign began even from his accession a career of northern 
conquests with “ the great war-like army ” built up by Bajaraja. Ilis first 
conquests were Idaitturainadu, Vanavasi, Kollipakkai and the camp of 
Ma^^ai. Idaturainadu has been identified by Dr. Fleet with the Kaiohur 
Doab ; Kollipakkai has been shown in the Hyderahed Archaeological 
Journal Vol. I to have bean then Kulpak between llyderabad and 
• Warrangal ; and Mannaikadaham by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar to be the Tamil 
representation of Manyakheti, tha erstwhile capital of Ra^trakutas 
and the Mankir of tha Muhammadan historians. The records of the 10th 
year of Bajendra describe a war with the Calukya Jayasihma whom he 
defeated at Muyahgi. This place is according to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar the 
Kanarese Mftaaugi, contracted into Maski, where the Asokan Minor 
Bock Edict was found, in the Raichur district, ^ Had Bajendra been 
merely content with this ha would have followed only the achievements 
of his father and “ no originality could be claimed for him." But be had 
a powerful imagination and grasp of the political situation of Northern 
India at the time, weakened as it was by the invasions of Muhammad of 
Ghazni. Records of his 12th year among them the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion 3 and the inscription No. 41 at Kolar ^ give the achievements of 
/ 

the conquests of Sakkarakkotitam, Namanaikonam, Parioapalli, and 
Masunidesam, a victory over, Indraratha of the lunar dynasty, at 
Jatinagar the capital of Oddavisiya, and Kosalainadu, victories over 
Dharmapala of Dapdabhukti and Bafiasura of Dak^ipalada ; and be 
further "attacked Vangaladesam, from which Govindacandra fled and 
took the territory of where the monsoon never ceases". He then "reached 
the mouths of the Ganges and having frightened in the field Ottamayipala 
he took his elephants, the camp of his women and Uttaralada". Other 
records of the king’s 13th year mention his overseas conquests in 
Kadaram, Srivijaya etc. regions probably situated in South Burma and 

1. Rajeodca, the GaDgai-Eonda Oola by De« B. E. Aiyaogat Journal of Indian 
fiiatocy, Vol. II, p. 830-fi. 

Jour. lad. Hit. Foot-note, p. 833 of Vol. II. 

3 & 4. Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, pp! 880-81. 
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the Malay Peninaula. The famous Tiruvalangadu Plates of which the 
Sanskrit portion was written at least a decade later than the Tamil 
contains, in the Sanskrit part, a record which says that Eajendra returned 
to hi^ capital after his victory over Jayasihma and ordered his rr^rn 
mander to subdue the king’s occupying the banks of the (» 

(verses 108-110). Then follows the order of his conquests Vvi.., i 
are mostly recorded in the historical introductions to his Tamil 
inscriptions dated from and after the 13th year of the reign. The Editor 
of the Tiruvalangadu plates and Kai Bahadur V. Vehkayya before him ^ 
say that the northern expedition was conducted by deputy and the former 
maintains that even the title Gangaikondan assumed by the Oola after 
the defeating the nothern powers and receiving from them the waters of 
the Ganges with all the pomp of a conqueror is “not enough by itself to 
suggest that Kaiendra personally conducted the campaigns as is recorded 
by the Government Assistant Epigraphist 2. First there was the campaign 
of Musahgi and next awas the campaign which seems to have had for its 
object the subjucation of Kalihgam which must apparently have started 
from Kollipakki (Kulpak) or thereabouts. Sakkarakuta whose rulers^ 
were the Nagavamsis is identified by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar on the basis of 
the researches of Papdit Hiralal of Nagpur with Sakkarkottam and 
Masupidesam the territory of snakes. The other places mentioned may 
be regarded as the centres of feudatory chiefs among whom Indraratha 
was the dominant ruler. This Indranath of Sadinagam has been 
identified by the above authority with the Somavamsi king of that 
name whose capital v^as Yayatinagar (the Jajnagarof Muslim historians). 
This Indraratha strong “ with very powerful elephants, horses and 
innumerable foot soldiers ” was defeated in the battle field and “ bis 
white parasol of sovereignity fell to the ground.” This defeat of 
Indraratha meant virtually the Oola conquest of Oddavisaya which 
apparently was his own direct territory ”, as well as the subjugation of 
Kosalainadu the Mahakosala country of the Central Provinces which 
constituted the hinteland of modern Orissa. 

The campaign extended beyond Orissa where the Oola general pro- 
ceeded from this second base is not certain. The Tiruvalangadu plates say 
that the general attacked Eapasura of Dakginal&da and then entered 
the extensive dominions of Dharmapala, thereafter getting the Ganges 
waters carried by the subjugated chiefs to his royal master who had 
meanwhile reached the river Godavari ; he had also defeated in the mean- 
while Mahipala and taken possession of his game splendour and precious 
gems The order is somewhat di fferent in Tamil Eecords, the general 

1. South Indian Insoriptions, Vol. HI, Part III, pi 172 foot-note, 6 and Arohi 
Bur, of Ind. Annual Rep.'l911’12, p. 173. 

2. Ep« Rep. for 1917, p. 145. 

3. The Tiruvelahgadu plates, Verses 116 to 119, pp. 424*25 of 8. 1. 1. Vol. Ill, 
Part HI. 
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advanoiog firsb against Dharmapala of Dapdabhakti and then against 
Baoasura of southern La^a. The exact order of the campaign would he 
of great use in testing the historical and geographical accuracy of the 
Oola records. 

Working on the basis of materials supplied by Mr. B. D. Banerjee» 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprae&d Sastri and others, Dr. Aiyangar would 
come to the following conclusions. (1) Rada a well-known division 
of Bengal is the same as Bada-Daksipalada being Midnapur and Uttara 
Lada, Burdbwan ; and Daudabhukti is Behar the modern province of 
Bihar without Orissa. (2) Three was a family of BastrakuU — Karnatakas, 
in the region of Daudabhu^ti which must have been planted by either 
Dhruva or Govinda III when Vatsaraja who had got the sovereignty of 
Gauda was driven into the deserts of Maru ^ This new power first 
planted in Central India was attacked by the great Gurjara ruler. Bhoja 
and Mahendrapala and had to move east to Magadha being eclipsed by 
Mahfpala the Gurjara. This power is revealed to us in a few Ba^trakuta 
inscriptions but goes under eclipse during the 10th century allying itself 
;with the Palas of Gauda (3), the Dharmapala of Dandabukti is probably 
a relative of Mahipala of Gauda ruling over the territory of the eclipsed 
Karnatakas. Moat of the points raised and argued in the course of this 
elaboration are mere visions of material already to hand interpreted in 
the light of new data. We are also treated to a good refutation of 
Mr. B. D. Banerjee’s assumption that the Cola general was unable to 
cross the Ganges to the farther bank being defeated by Mahipala, the 
Gauda and that the KarnaHs whom Mahipala defeated, were not the 
Colas, nor a portion of their army left behind — the Oola objective being 
only the reaching of the Ganges bank for spectacular and religious 
purposes as well as for a deeper object. " The real object of the invasion 
seems to have been the through conquest of Kalihgam " (Vide Bajendra 
— the Gangaikonda, Journal of Ind. History already referred to.) It is 
also quite possible that the Sena and the Karnats dynasties which ruled 
over Bengal and Mithila in the latter days of Pala rule were not the 
result of the Cola conquest, but merely the result of a revival of the 
eclipsed Karnata power of Magadha* 

Coming to the next stages of the Cula campaign the probability of 
truth lying more towards the order of events and march as presented in 
the Tamil records — the Cola general advanced from Dapdabhukti to 
Dak^ipa-Lada, and then marched east against Govindaoandra "of whom 
as yet we know nothing,”; after turning to the mouths of the Ganges he 
took XJttara-Lada having frightened Ottamayipala. Then the Ganges 
water was taken and brought to the Oola king encamped on the banks of the 
Godavari. Here it is proved by Dr. Aiyangar that the Mahipala was not 

1. The Palas of Bengal by B. D. Banarjee, 0<ind»kausiki MSS and notes by 
H. P. Sastri-qnoted by Dr. 8. K. Aiyangar, in bis R^Unira ih§ Q^ngiikonda Oola. 
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tho Gaud a ruler bu6 au Odda ruler of the Sangama wbiob teaches the 
sea” — which description of the king is given in the Tamil records and the 
ruler who was defeated by the Oola was the king of the north OriBsa 
extending from the Mab&nadi to the Hugli. 

The succeeding campaign seems to have been waged by both the 
general and the master — (verses 120-123) of the Tiruvalaiigadu plates 
describing clearly tbe events, the killing in battle of the Lord of Odda etc. 
— the Tamil records describing clearly only the overseas expedition that 
followed. All tbe records are unanimous that after reach — the banks of 
the Ganges the conquests of tbe Orissa coast region followed— the Orissa 
coast being tbe base from which the naval expedition should have started. 
Tbe last overseas campaign is not germane to our purpose here and is 
consequently left out. 

Tbe Dothern campaigns of Bajendra could not have occupied more 
than a year or two. But they did not merely constitute a mere roving 
* pilgrimage and had a definite political and military object in view — the 
securing of the northern flank of the Oola empire by a triumphant 
march from Bihar to Gafigasagara coupled with an effective subjugation 
of the feudatories of the interior and followed by the effective subjuoation 
of the Orissa coast which served as the starting point of tbe overseas 
enterprioe. Probably tbe Odra king threatened to rival and forestall the 
Oola naval expedition. 

One result of tbesp northern campaigns seems to have been tbe 
establishment of some sort of intercourse, diplomatic and otherwise 
between the Oola and the north Indian powers like Kanauj. The title 
' Protector of the people of Kauuakuooi ’ seems to have been bestowed by 
Bajadhirajacola on one of bis relatives Vlrarajendra conferred a 
similar title on one of bis relatives. Mr. Venkayya suggests the probabi- 
lity of visits and revisits between the Oola capital and Kanauj in the 
11th century. An inscription of Kulottunga at Gangaikouda Solapuram 
dated lOlG-1011 A.D. contains a copy of a portion of tbe introduction in 
the copper-plates of the Gahadwala king, Govindacandra of Kanouj 3. 
(1) Mr. Venkayya postulates Aryan influence in other directions, also, as 
in the grammar of the Tamil language which saw tbe importance of the 
Aryan Bahuvrlhisamdsam (Tamil— Pafawer—samdsam) about this time 
as quoted by Buddhamitra. “ There is also reason to believe that Saivi'sm 
which largely flourished in tbe time of Bajendracola was due to his inti- 
mate connection with the North,” “ The Oola king Bajendracola want for 
a bath in the Ganges saw tbe best of Saivas there and brought them with 
him to settle in his own country in Kanoi and throughout tbe Oola land.”S 


1. South Indian Insotip. Vol. IIL Part I, p. 66. 

3. Arch, Survey of India, Annual Report from 1911-18, p< 176* 

S. Quoted by V. Venkayya from Trilooana— di?a?arya’e Siddhdiia'Sdravali, 
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The aohidvemeots of bhe immediate suooesBors of Bajendra were mainly 
against the Western Oalukyas. Kulottuhgaoola (1070-1118) had even as 
prinoe engaged in the capture of Vairagaram (Wairagarh; in the Central 
provinces ; his ambition was always imperial and in his reign there were 
clearly two invasions of Kalihga — as referred to by the Tiruvadamarudur 
inscription of his 26bh year and again by inscriptions of his 42Dd and 4t3bh 
years, at least of such Kalinga as was outside the Vengi vioeroyalty of the 
Colas. The first invasion of Kaliuga of 1095-9G A.D. might have been 
possibly directed against some intruder into the remote northern frontier 
of Vengi — probably when Vikramaiika Calukya penetrated into this region 
which supposition would^ account for inscriptions of his, found at Drak- 
^arim in the Godavari district and which is described by Bilhana. The 
Kalingattupparani states that the grand invasion of Northern Kalihga was 
undertaken when its king failed to appear with the usual tribute — this was 
probably about 1112 A.D. 

Kulottuhga in spite of bis greatness appears to have lost his overseas 
dominions as wall as the Gaugapadi territory. Obherwiao the Cola domi* 
nion remained in tact for some time but its imperial glory had vanished 
and its imperial status had gone as well with Kulottuhga. 



HINDUISM AND MUHAMMADAN HERETICS DURING THE 
PATHAN PERIOD. 

BY 

DR. 8URENDRANATH SEN, CALCUTTA. 

The Timuride princes of Delhi were good Muhammadans, bub 
during their long sojourn in India they had imbibed many of the super- 
stitious beliefs of the original Hindu inhabitanjis of the country. Their 
belief in astrology was probably obaraoteristio of that age, but Sir Thomas 
Roe, the English ambassador at the Court of the Emperor Jehangir, 
speaks of one superstitious rite that is still current among the native 
Hindus and was undoubtedly of Hindu origin. Writes Sir Thomas Roe, ^ 
“ Then the king descended the stairs with such an acclamation of 
health to the king, as would have out-oryed cannons. At the stairs 
foote, where I met him, and shuffled to be next, one brought a mighty 
Carpe, another a dish of white stuffe like starch, into which he put his 
finger, and touched the fish, and so rubbed it on his fore-head ; a cere- 
mony used presaging good fortune.’’ In that “ mighty carpe ” and " a 
dish of white stuffe like starch ” it is not difficult to identify a Bohit fish 
and a pot of ' Dadhi \ things of good omen that every orthodox Hindu 
likes to touch and look upon when he sets forth from his home for a new 
place, even to-day. The Hindu and Muhammadan bad lived side by 
side for so many centuries that they had naturally learnt to tolerate and 
unconsciously imbibe each others social customs, common beliefs and 
even superstitious rites, and the process must have begun long before the 
conquest of India by Babar and bis immediate successors. Towards the 
Tughlak period, the Muhammadans of India had earned such a notoriety 
for their heathenish practice among their co-religionists outside India 
that Timur regarded his invasion of India as a real Jehad, for. according 
to him, most of the Indian Muhammadans were no better than heathens. 
In the Mdlfuzat-i'Timuri we read that the expedition was directed 
mainly against " the infidels and ploytheists of India. ” The Muham- 
madans were neither infidels nor polytheists, but the same authority 
informs us that in this country there were those who called themselves 
Musalmans, but had strayed from the Muhammadan fold.” (Elliot & 
Dowson Vol. Ill, p. 426). In the defence of Bhatnir the Muhammadans 
not only fought side by side with their Rajput comrades and fellow 
countrymen, but, like them, when all hopes were lost, killed their women 
and children and rushed forth to fight and die sword in hand. Evidently 
the Hindus and Muhammadans had learnt to unite in the face of & 

1 . Pacebas His Pilgcimii, Vol. iv, p. 376. 
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oommoD danger and disasber. Both of them had learnt not only to 
tolerate but to oo- operate with eaoh other and from the evidence at our 
disposal, it appears that the social ousloms and even religious beliefs of the 
Islamic conquerors of India did not long remain unaffected by those of 
their Hindu subjects and neighbours. 

A zealous Muhammadan was Firuz Shah Tughlak ; in his reforming 
zeal be did not spare either himself or his subjects, and heresy wherever 
and whenever detected was sternly suppressed. He has given us a list of 
his achievements in a short work called Futuhat^i-Firoz Skahi, yfhich 
gives us some idea of the encroachment made by Hinduism on the Muslim 
mind in those days. Firpz Shah informs ua — “ There was a sect of 
heretics, who laboured to seduce the people into heresy and schism. They 
met by night at an appointed time and place, both friends and strangers. 
Wine was served, and they said that this was their religious worship. 
They brought their wives, mothers, and daughters to these meetings. 
The men threw themselves on the ground as if in worship, and eaoh man 
had intercourse with the woman whose garment he caught. I out off the 
• heads of the elders of this sect, and imprisoned and banished the rest so 
that their abominable practices were put an end to.” We know nothing 
more about this heresy suppressed by the pious Emperor but from the 
short description of their abominable rites one feels tempted to find in these 
heretics the Muhammadan converts of Tdntrtsm, The free use of wine 
and communion of women at their place of worship reminds us of the well* 
known Bhairavi-Cakra of the Tdntrists. 

If the Tantras found their votaries among Indian Muhammadans in 
those remote days, the ordinary idolatrous practice was not 
without its admirers among them. We read in the pages of TarihFu 
Firoz Shahi of Sham-i-Siraj Afif, of a Brahman who perverted the 
Muhammadan women of Delhi and led them to become infidels. It 
does not appear possible that the Brahman actually converted these 
Muhammadan women, fcr even in those days Hinduism was not a prose- 
lytising religion. All that these female converts to idolatry probably did 
was to worship a wooden tablet,” covered within and without with 
paintings of demons and other objects,” The Brahman was burnt 
to death after a formal trial by a body of Muslim theologians, but the 
historian does not tell us whether that served as a deterrent to the fair 
delinquents of Delhi. 

If Tdntrik doctrines, in their grossest interpretation were accepted 
by some sensualists and ordinary idolatry, without any philosophy at all, 
found converts among credulous women, the higher teaching of the Vedanta 
was not altogether lost upon the MahomedailB of India. Shufism is, as is 
well known, nothing but Veddntism in its Islamic garb, and the celebrated 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulla was suspected of Shufi leanings. Shufism, 
however, did not disappear with him, and was found to prosper in its 
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mog^i advanced form during the reign of Firuz Shah in the far off province 
of Gujarat. The Emperor tells us — ** A person set himself up as a Shaikh 
in the country of Gujarat, and having got together a body of disciples, used 
to say, Ana-hHakk ” (I am God). He commanded his disoipler that 
when he used these words they were to say “ Thou art, thou art 3 
further said “ I aip the king who dies not.” In the above mention ih 
exclamation — “ Ana-l-Hakk ” we hear nothing but an echo of “ Soham ” 
“ I am He,” and the Hindu theory of identity and unity between the 
creator and bis creation. A book written by the Gujarat heretic was 
burnt at the orders of the zealous Emperor, but did that root out this 
heresy ? 

The Emperor also tells us that “ A custom and practice 
unauthorised by the Law of Islam had sprung up in Musalman 
cities. On holy days women riding in palanquins, or carts or 
litters, or mounted on horses or mules, or in largo parties on 
foot, want out of the city to the tombs.” This new practice did not 
meet the Emperor’s approval and he frankly informs us that it had 
not the sanction of the Law of Islam. Where these Muhammadan* 
ladies emulating the example of their Hindu sisters who wore in the habit 
of going to holy cities on pilgrimage on festive occasions in large com- 
panias attended by only a comparatively small number of the male sex ? 

It may be objected that these heretics were all probably new converts 
and uneducated people of the lower classes who find it very difficult to 
shake off their old beliefs and customs. This objection is not unreason- 
able and from the meagre materials, now at our disposal, it cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. But it is noteworthy that during the reign of 
Sikundur Lody a Muhammadan noble man of very high station and 
probably of good education as well Ahmad Khan, son of Mubarik Khan, 
Governor of Lucknow, was accused of becoming a convert to the Hindu 
doctrines. Probably this conversion did not go further than avowed 
sympathy as in the case of Prince Dara Sheko in a later age, but it is 
undoubtedly significant. Many Muhammadan scholars studied Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy. The celebrated poet Amir Khusru, “ the parrot 
of Hindu ” was a sincere and ardent admirer of both. There is no reason 
to suppose that he was the solitary Muhammadan to admire the ancient 
philosophy and literature of the Hindus in the so-called Pathan period. 
The Vedanta and the Upani$ads have many European admirers to-day, 
and is it impossible that they found some real converts among the 
Muhammadans of those days ? It is highly improbable that these heresies 
would have attracted the attention of the Emperor Firuz had they been 
confined among a few low class renegades newly and probably forcibly 
converted into Muhammadanism. Either these heretics could count 
among them men of note, or the heresies, suppressed by Firuz Shah, must 
have been very wide spread indeed. It is not improbable that some men 
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oi high rank at least had some leanings towards the heresies desoribedT' 
above. Converted Hindus often rose to very high position in 
the days of the Pathan Eoaperors. Khusru Khan, the notoriona 
favourite of Mubarik Khilji was a converted Hindu, and so* was 
Khwaja Jehan, the all powerful minister of Eiruz Shah Tughlak. It 
appears that in those days converted Hindus, even when highly placed, 
did not forget their former friends and relatives, nor did the latter hesitate 
to stand by their converted kinsmen. In the pages of Ferishta we find 
an instance of a Hindu chief permitting a brother, converted into Islam, 
to reside in his fort, phusru relied mainly on his Hindu friends in his 
ambitious schemes, and did Khwaja Jehan, the Junior. Heredity, 
and environment, after all, oannoL be easily dismissed, and these highly 
placed converts, who intermarried in high families were probably not a 
little responsible for the propagation of the Hindu ideas and introduction 
of Hindu customs among their new relatives and co-religionists. This 
seems all the more likely when we remember that to-day uneducated 
Muhammadans in Bengal willingly worship many popular Hindu gods, 
^nd the Hindus, on their part, resort to shrines of celebrated Muslim 
saints with unmitigated alacrity. Even the caste system, a practice 
opposed to the fundamental democratic doctrines of Islam, is recognised 
by many Muslima in India. The reforming attempts of Firuz Shah proved 
a failure, for Sikundur Body had to prohibit afresh some of the objection- 
able practices, said to have been suppressed by Firuz. In the meantime 
toleration grew apace among the people in general^ , and in Bengal in 

1. The new spirit of toleranoe oac be illustrated by the following aneodote told by 
Ferishta. A Muslim holy man onoe bad the temerity to protest against the intolerance 
of Bekundur Lody, “ He maintained that it was highly improper lor a king to interfere 
with the religion of hie subjects, or to prevent them bathing at plaoes to which they 
had been aooustomed to resort for ages. The prince drew bia sword and said ' Wretch.' 
do you maintain the propriety of Hindu religion ’ The holy man replied, ' By no 
means : I speak from authority. Kings should not perseouto their subjects on any 
account This offers a remarkable contrast to the opinion expressed by Kazy 
Kngheesnddin, when consulted by Allauddin Kbilji, that " to slay ths Hindus or to 
convert them to the faith ” was a well-recognised maxim. But Gulam Hanif forbade 
heedless execution and oommanded that " tribute should be executed to the uttermost 
farthing from the non-believers, in order that the punishment may approximate as 
nearly as possible to death,” It is also noteworthy that when a Brahman who claimed 
equality lor all religions was placed before the Kazis of Luoknow (during the reign of 
Beknndar Lcdy) for trial, they were divided in their opinion as to the eligibility of the 
doctrine upheld by the oSender. In an earlier period there would be no difference of 
opinion among the Muslim Doctors of law as to the utter wocthlesenesB of any doctrine 
that placed Muhammadanism and any other faith on the same level. Unfortunately 
we have not enough information about such interesting subjects and some side-lighte 
alone were thrown on the state of religious toleration when such a bigot as Firuz Bhab 
deemed it neoessary to record, what he oonsoiously oonsideted to be hie services to 
Islam in India. More tolerant rulers were probably indifferent to heresy and idolatry 
and only negative evidence of their tolerance ie available, except when a Badaonl 
oomee to upbraid, or an Abul Fazel to enlogize, a teUgiooe innovator likeiAkbar. 
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partioular many Muslim poets came forward to enrich the Vai$nava 
literature. The Vernacular literatures of Hindustan found many 
Muhammadan patrons and towards the close of the Pathan period, the 
response from the Hindu side was, so eloquent that the Muslim rult ’ - r j 
longer felt it necessary to issue bi-lingual coins. As the Shufis po; > 
ised Vedantic doctrines among Muhammadans, so also the Hindun, iti 
their turn, made a serious endeavour to introduce the democratic principles 
of Islam into their own faith. The result of this influence was the 
Sikhism of Nanak and the Vaisnavism of Oaitanya. 

When the Muhammadans first came to India the Hindus naturally 
kept aloof from their conquerors, and the followers of the two faiths 
regarded each other with jealousy and mistrust. But graudually their 
relation improved and the early Pathans became as much Hindustanis 
as the Saiyads of Bara in the closing years of the so called Mughal 
period. A careful examination of known events shows that* the Hindus 
again began to taka a proniinent part in the politics of the Pathan empire 
during its last days. The renegade Hindus naturally led the way but 
they were in due course followed by unconverted Hindus as well. In the* 
Saiyad days the powerful Hindu Zemindars ware no longer indifferent 
spectators, but took active part not only in the petty intrigues which 
characterised that period but also in the administration of the country; 
and the closing years of Pathan rule was marked by a striking revival of 
Hinduism. The Historians of the Pathan Rule in India cannot afford to 
ignore the fact that the Afghan Jagirdars of Northern India once looked 
to Bana Saiiga of Mewar for leadership in their opposition to Babar 
and his foreign hordes. A new spirit of comradeship and sympathy, of 
which the heresies mentioned by Firuz Shah were probably the first fruits 
was in fact coming into existence, when it was interrupted, for a short 
time only, by the advent of a new band of Muhammadan warriors yet 
unaccustomed to tolerate idolatry and unfamiliar with the brighter side 
of Hindu culture. 




INDIA IN THE SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


BY 

Pbop. 8. V. VENKATESWARA, MYSORE. 

I 

In his chapter on ‘ Indian Native States ’ in*the Cambridge History 
of India, Prof. Rapson remarks that “ political conditions in the 2nd and 
lat centuries are extremely complicated ’’ ^ Recent researches have 
thrown light on a number of facts in the history of this period, and it is 
high time to co-ordinate all the scraps of information available from 
Traditions, Numismatics and Epigraphy. « 

At the dawn of the 2od century B.O. we have the undoubted fact of 
the decline of the Maurya empire. The Purai^as and such Hindu traditions 
as were preserved in later times have bearing for the most part on* 
Magadha and the eastern parts of the empire ; while Western Hindustan 
especially Avanti was the stronghold of Jainism and Buddhism, and its 
political conditions .are radjoted in Buddhist! and Jain traditions. Of the 
four sons of Asoka known to us. one (Mahendra) became a monk, and 
another (Tfvra) is not heard of after his father’s death. Kunala was 
Viceroy at Taxila, ^ and Jalauka ruler over Kashmir and Kanauj who 
sought to replace Buddhism by Siva-and-Sakti worship.3 In the next 
generation we bear only of Samprati whom Jaina traditions ^ and 
Northern Buddhist tradition ^ agree in considering as ruler of Western 
Hindustan, and of Dasaratba who dedicated caves to the Ajivikas as 
known from three inscriptions 5 on the Nagarjuni hill. 

The list of Eastern emperors has been given by Pargiter ^ along with 
the various readings found in the Purapas. Some of these names are 
found in the Oarga Samhitd. ^ It styles Davadhama Salisuka and says 
he was of janatdja Satakula. It mentions Satadhanus as an elder 
brother of Brhadratba. The last king and his overthrow by the Kapva 
is mentioned in Bapa’s Eamcarita 8 also. The first of this line apparently 


1, 0. H. 1., p. 516. 

2. Div^avadana S9 ; Yuan oh. I, 345 
8. Kalhana Bk. I,«vv, 108-153. 

4. Ind Ant, XI, 946. 

5. 0, 1. 1, 104. 184. 

6. • Dyna^twa o! the Kali Age p. 99, 

7. Oited by K. P.. Jayaewal in J, B & 0. B. B* loe 1915, 

8. Tranii ol Cowell and Thoxnaii pt 198. 
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is Dasaratihft of bhe Nagarjuni oave dedioabions. Tbat; the Qdrga Samhita ^ 
had some aooess to traditions not available to as elsewhere is olear from 
its reference to the invasions of the yavanaa who penetrated, past Saketa 
(Oadh) and Panoala (the doab of the Ganges and Jumna), as /ar as 
Kusumadhvaja. 

The list of the Western Emperor's can be thus made up. Samprati's 
rule at Ujjain is proved by Jain traditions preserved in inscriptions of later 
ages. His rule must have extended into Bajputana in the light of 
these. Taranatha mentions his grandson Virasena as ruling in Gandbara, 
Polybius ^ tells us that Antioohus the great renewed an ancestral alliance 
with Sopbasenus (Suhhagasena) in the Kabul valley about 203 B.O., and 
the word ' ancestral ' makes one think he must be of the Maurya dynasty. 
The only other reference we have which might possibly refer to this line, 
is in an old hemstich quoted by Vamana and which has been referred to a 
Gupta empeior ^ but which may be as old as this period. 

Soy am Samprati Candragupta tanayah candraprdkio yiivd 1 

Jutdbhdpatir dsrayak krtadhiydm di$tyd krtdrdha$ramah. !| ^ 

The hemstich if applied to, Samprati, would show tbat there was 
trouble as to the succession after his death, possibly due to the Kings of 
the east. It may also explain how these intestine broils helped the 
usurpation of the throne by Pugyamitra Sufiga. 

II 

The account of Pugyamitra Sahga's reign given in the Divydvadcina ^ 
demands more attention than it has received. Pusyamitra got all the 
forces mustered together before usurping the throne. (This is in keeping 
with the Purapio story that he was the Commander-in-ohief.) He then 
set on foot a persecution of the Buddhists. He proceeded to Sakala and 
set a price of 100 dinaras on every head of Sramapas. He then 
marched on when his forces were taken in the rear by the 

Yakea of Damstra and his great ally Parvata. ^ Thenceforward the 
Yak^a came to be known as Munibana. At the death of Pusyamitra, 
the Maurya dynasty also ended. Avadana 29 adds that Pu$yamitra’s 

1, Oited by Korn ; Brktad Samhita, p. 87, 

3, Jain temple in Jodhpur built by him (Aroh. Bur. ( 1 ) I, 1910, p« 41). 

3. XL 84. 

4. The passage does not refer to Visubandbu but to Bubandhu {Ind, Ant, 
191M8). 

5* In ^udraka’s Padmaprabbrtakam we have referenoe to a Maurya prince 
Oandrodaya who had trouble from hie feudatories. (Triobur 1933, p* IB). 

6. Edition of Oowell & Neill, pp. 433, 434, Avadana 39. 

7. For coin of a king Pavata of the 9nd cent. B.O. eee Smith's Oalalogne of 
coins in the lod, Mob. VoI. I, p. 15fi. 
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attempt on the great monastery near Patalfputra was obviated only by 
roar of a mighty Sihma (lion). 

The mighty Sihma which struck terror into the Sunga emperor 
have been from the South, for Pugyamitra had proceeded S. E. of P 
pufcra, and the capifcal^ would have been his defence on the north. Tho : ' 

of the Andhras of history is Simuka or Sihmaka in the Purapic list, the 
Simuka of the Nanaghat inscription No. 1113 l which Buhler assigns to 
about 200 B.C. The raid of Simuka on Magadha is also preserved by the 
name Salisuka in the Maurya list, whom the Garga Sambita, as we have 
seen, describes as Janaraja Satakula which I would amend by Jina 
raja Sdta hula ' who belonged to the Satavahan*a race of Buddhist Rajas.' 
Since the dynasty of the Mauryas ended only with Pagyamitra, we may 
assume that he reigned only five years as emperor, and that for the 31 
years more assigned to him by the Puranas he was de-facto ruler under 
the last Maurya emperors after Salisuka. ^ That Salisuka Vas a Sata- 

vabana King appears indicated by the name itself which means ' an ear 
of corn ’ (Cp. nivdra Sukavattanvi in the Mahanarayapa upanigad), as 
Balivahana (variant of Satavahana) means carrier of grain i.e,^ of 
merchandise in grain. 

The Yakga referred to as the other rival of Pugyamitra must have 
been Menander as the term munihana in the passage referred to is 
evidently a play on his name. The Garga Samhita informs us of Oudh 
and the Doab ravaged by the yavanas until they were checked by 
Kusumadhvaja. Dr. V. A, Smith who quotes this passage ^ thinks that 
Kusumapura is intended, but it may simply mean the banner of Patali- 
putra, whose forces must have advanced to check the progress of the 
Graeco-Baotrians. We find such an event referred to also in Kalidasa’s 
Mdlavihdgnimitra. This is the sequel apparently to Patanjali’s statement 
in the Mahdbhd^ya that the yavanas stormed Saketa and Madhyamikan 
(nagari in Rajputana). 

The contemporaneity of Kharavela is suggested by the name Babasati 
of Magadha in Jayaswal’s reading of the inscription ^ . Mr. Jayaswal 
has rightly identified Babasati with Pugyamitra, an identification 
supported by the general study of the coins of this dynasty, to which we 
shall now turn. 


1. Of, LuJere List in Ep> Ind, Vol. X App* 

a. This agrees with Jaina tradition of 108 years for the Mauryas and 30 for 
Pusyamitra (Ind. Ant. XX 3471 as against the 187 years given by the Puranas to 
4he Mauryas. 

3. Early History (8td Edn.) p. 314, 

4, Journal of the Bihar A Orieia Research Booiety foe 1918. 
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A Iftrge number of coins which Numismtiiiiaiis describe as * Mifcra ’ 
coins were discovered originally In Oudh and Bohilkhand, and described 
by Bapson and Smith in their coin* catalogues. Dr. Vogel disdovered 
some more during his excavations at Sravasti in 1907-8, and Papdit 
Hirananda discovered some daring his excavatiod at Sankisa in 1917. 
Sir A. Cunningham ^ gave a warning that these coins should not be 

/ A 

ascribed to the Sahgas on the ground that the Satigas did not hold the 
territories where these coins were found. The main objection to the 
identihcation was that these coins were not unearthed from Magadha, 
with which part of India k^uranic students had identihed the Huhga Bajas. 
But as Prof. Bapson rightly points out, Vidisa not Pataliputra was 
the capital, of the Sahgas, at any rate after Pusyamitra, and " no 
certain traces of the Sahgas or their feudatories have yet been found 
in the region of Magadha *’ ^ Sneaking of the coins of Agnimitra in 
relation to the identihoation with the 2nd Suhga King the same scholar , 
remarks that there is ' no evidence at present either to prove or to dis- 
prove the suggestion ^ The question may therefore be considered de 
novo. 

An examination of the coins shows that one favourite method of 
mentioning the King's name in this period was similar to the one now 
adopted by the Maharajas of Travanoore — naming the King after the 
asterism under which he was born. As every 7iak$atra has its devatd 
a Baja's name may be denoted either in the one way or the 
other. For instance. Pu^yanak$atra has Brhaspati as its devatd 
or presiding deity, so that the King’s name is found either as 
Pusyamitra or as Babasati (Brhaspati) Mitra. Similarly Indra is the 
deity of Jyestha, Bhaga of Phalguni, Visvedevas of Uttarasadha; 
We can therefore identify Jyesthamitra of the Puraoio list with Indra 
mitra (Idamita) of the coins, Bhaga of the Purapas with Pbalgunimitra 
of the coins, and so on. ^ Vasumitra, or more properly Punarvasu- 
mitra. may be identified with Suryamitra and Bhanumitra of the coins, 
as the deity of Panarvasu is Aditi, (whence, Aditya) the only names on the 
Sunga list not represented in the coins are Andhraka and Pulindaka. 
This circumstance heightens our suspicion as to the historicity of these 
kings. 

As regards Andhraka there are too many variants in the PurapaSi 
among which are Odraka and Bhadraka, and Pargiter 1^ does not regard' 

1. * Ano. coins of India ’, p, 80. 

9. Oamb. Hist, o! India. Vol. 1, p. 697. 

8. Ibid, V. 696. 

d. Ths dscciai ot the NakMtra$ ace detailed In TaU* Brdhnuma III. 1. 

6. Dynaitiei clothe Kali Age, p« 81* 
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Andhraka as a proper name ab all, as there are variants Antaka and A^faka 
Mr. Jayaswal takes the reading Odraka and naakes it the corner stone 
of a theory, which involves his position in a chronological absurdity as 
Prof, Bapson has already shown. ^ In view of coins of Bhadraghn su F 
I would accept the reading Bhadra of the Brahmapda and Bbagavuu» 
Purapas and not regard him as a separate king from Ghoga (op. Bbaga 
bhadra of the Besnagar column with Bbagavata or Bhaga of the Pura- 
naa). About the other king Pulindaka it may be merely mentioned that 
his name is not at all found in some of the Matsya mss. examined by 
Pargiter, and that the Brahmanda and Bbagavata Purapas have the 
name in the plural Pulindakah ! So also, the l^ame Ayumitasa (ayumi- 
trasya) on the coins ha s nothing oorresponding to it in the Puranio list 
but it does not apparently belong to this dynasty. Those coins are 
obviously of a later age, judging from the form of the letters yu and sa. 

On an examination of tbe symbols on the coins we hnd ifbt only the 
t chronological arrangement of tbe Puranas satisfactory, but ithe relations 
of tbe dynasties explained better than in tbe traditions available. The 
coins of Bbanumitra and Suryamitra, for instance, show the same symbols 
on the observe as those of Agnimitra; but we have the solar emblem 
obaraoteristio of tbe King’s name on the reverse^ like tbe bull on the coins 
of Pu^yamitra (or ' Brhaspati, ’ one of the forms of Siva in the Yajur 
Veda) or Indra on the coins of Indramitra. The three symbols which 
first appear on Agnimitra’s coins apparently belong to Vidisa, Pancala 
and Kosala over wbioh he ruled as Viceroy under bis father, and are on 
the observe while on the reverse we have agni panca iikhd, characteristic 
of his name and dynasty. These symbols remain on later coins, but 
on the reverse in place of agni we have on them a standing figure, or 
seated figure, sometimes, a female (with a lotus, in those of Bhaga- 
vata, representing Lak^mi). 

I have inentified Kanhayama of tbe coins with Kapvayana Vasudeva 
the founder of tbe Ka^va dynasty, and Bbumimitra of the coins with 
bis successor, so named in tbe Puranas. Here, again, the symbolism on 
tbe coins is profoundly interesting. Prof. Bapson has conjectured that 
Mitradeva who slew that fourth Sunga King may have been an ancestor 
of Vasudeva Kapvayana. The coins of Muladeva^ have the elephant 
symbol and snake as on tbe coins of Kaphayama, and Muladeva is one 
of the readings of Mitradeva in the Harsacarita of Bapa. The epithet 
* Karpisuta of Muladeva in the Harsacarita establishes the identity of 
this King with the famous* exponent of the Cora Sdstra, and the famous 
art-oritio of his time. Secondly, while tbe coin of Bhumfmitra ha» 

1. Oamb. Hist. (loo. oit.). p. 687. 

9t See V, At Smith's ooios (op tii) Oainb. Histi of India Vol. I, Plats V. lit 

8* Oambt Hist, (loo. oitt) Plato V, No, 12, 
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nearly the same symbols as those of the Sangas, the railing on the rev 
have oroeaed bara which are absent from Saiiga coins, thus denoting a 
ohange of dynasty. 


Paranic names. 


Coin-names. 


(1) Pu^yamitra 

(2) Agnimitra 

(3) Sujye§tha 

(4) Vasumitra 

(5) Bhada [ka] and Ghoga 

or Ghoaa Vasu 

(6) V^ramitra 

(7) Bhagavata 

(8) Devabhuti 
Ka^vayana Vasudeva 
Bbumimitra 

Naraya^a 


Babasati (Smith's coin catalogue 
of the Ind. Mua. I p. 155). 
Agimitasa (Ibid pp. 186, 187). 
Jefeha (p. 146) [and possibly some 
inscribed Jndramitasa) , 
Suryamitra (p. 185). 

Bhanumifcra (p. 185). 

Bhadraghoga (p. 187). 

Jndramitasa (p. 188). 
Phalgunimitra (p. 3 87). 

Devaaa (pp. 206. 207). 

Kanhayama (p. 200). 

Bbumimitasa (pp. 187, 194 and 
205). 

Vignu (p. 194). 


As regards provenance ^ , it may be mentioned that Sir A. Cunning- 
ham got from a single place 16 coins of Babasati three of Jyegthamitra 
and two of Davasa. (Arch. Rap. X, p. 4). The coins of Babasati wore 
mostly found in Kosan and Ramnagar (Eps. Ind. II. 243) and of Agni- 
mitra mostly in Pahoala and Kosala. But coins of Babasati have been 
found in Oudb (Kosala) also, as also those of other kings in the list, and 
as far as Earukbabad district in 1917. 


IV 

There is hardly any doubt that the beginnings of the Andhra 
dynasty are to be referred to about 200 B.O. and that the Purapas are 
wrong in the account of Simuka, overthrow of the last of the Kapvayana 
Kings who lived far later, probably about the middle of the 1st century B.O. 
This 3 is obviously a mistake, and we have a parallel in their account 
of the Saisanagas overthrowing the descendants of Pradyota of Avanti, 
who really was a contemporary of the Buddha and of Bimbisara of 
Magadha, fifth in the Saisunaga list. What the Purapas really preserve 
Is the tradition that the power of Avanti was ecliped by that of Saisunagas 
of Magadha, and that the power of the Kapv&yanas was overthrown by 


1, J.A.B. B. 1880, p. 31. Acoh. Sar. Rep, No. X, XII. Also, Anonal Report 
<01 1907—8, pC i99. 

9 1 Bee my article in the Ind. Ant. for 1916 for the dliooMion. 
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the Satavahanas. Their mistake consists in attributing their achievement 
to the first King and founder of each of the succeeding dynasties, instead 
of to some succeeding King. 

^ A laid of the Andhras under Sisuka or Simuka probably led ^ 
Salisuka finding way into the Maury a list, but it is possible that tli 
Andhras were in poSsession of Magadha for some time. A second 
conquest, though temporary, by the Andhras, now in concert with the 
Pulindas, both a Deooanese people, — can alone account for the inclusion, 
unwarranted by the coins, as we have seen, of these names in the 
PurapioSunga list. The Kapyayana power was anticipated by Muladeva’s 
assasination of Vasumitra Suriga at the theatre, 'and hastened by these 
blows on the Suiiga power from the south, not to mention the Kalingas 
of whom we have no record after Kharavela. But the Suiiga empire 
dragged on for years, as there was a balance of power between the 
Andhras and Kalingas in the south, and as the foreign dynasties were at 
,war — the Parthians supplanting the Greece -Bactrian dynasty in 
the Punjab, after a century or more of hostile relations. The Yuga Purana 
apparently refers to the latter incident when it says that the yavanas 
' soon withdrew because of a dreadful war among themselves which broke 
out in their own country.’ We know from the Indo^Bactrian coins that 
a tendency towards the creation of petty principalities became a marked 
feature in the final phase of Greek rule in India. 

Evidence from the coins reveals the existence of various tribal 
republics in North India, the Arjunayanas, and Yaudheyas who bad a 
continued independent existence at least a millennium after Papini’s 
time, the Kunindas whose silver coins were found in Kangra with Greek 
coins of Apollodotus, the Malavas of Eastern Bajputana whose earliest 
coins have legends in the Brahmi script of the 2nd century B.C., and the 
Eajanyas whose coins are in type like those of Mathura. 

The Bhatfciprolu inscription mentions a King Kubera (Khubiraka) in 
Guntur district about 200 B.C. The Hathigumpha inscription (Line 4) 
mentions the Mu^hikas who, associated with Vanavasi in the Maha- 
bharata ^ and with the Canarese districts (Sri Bajyam) misnamed 
(Strlrajyam) in the Vi^pu Purapa 2 had colonised the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal in the modern Nellore district whence they were dislodged for a 
time by Kharavela. The same inscription seems to mention the Papdya 
JRaja (Line 13) but nothing definite is known about him, or about the 
Colas or the Ceras in this, century. On the other hand, the Kannada 
districts appear to have been in active trade relations with China, as may 
be inferred from the find of coins of the Han emperor Wa-Ti (C. 135 B.C.) 
unearthed at Candravalli (N. Mysore) in the Kadamba country. 


. 1. Bbisma* Pazva. 
3. WilBOD, IV,33. 
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It is possible that Dortbero Deooan was domlDated by the Kosar who 
appear along with the Mauryas in ancient Tamil tradition, and who are 
probably meant by the 'Kosambas' in the inscription of Ivharavela, who 
were his allies. In his fourth year he claims to have humblad the 
of the Mahratta country and the Bhojakas of Berar, who wore 
at any rate semi-independent and became feudatoriee^of the Andhra Kings 
in later times. 

V 

The sources we have been examining enable us to get some account of 
social life in the second century. Oommeroial activities were in full swing 
as there was trade with China on the east proved by the finds of coins, and 
trade with the Western world, especially Persia is clear from the resem- 
blance to the Persian of the coins of Demetrius, evidently issued to suit 
Indian traders. Menander’s coins were in circulation on the west 
coast, ^ an^ his city of Sakala was ' a great centre of trade, situated in a 
delightful country, abounding in parks and gardens, groves, lakes and , 
tanks, a paradise of rivers and mountains and woods. ^ . There is con- 
siderable evidence of vigorous life in cities in this century. The city 
of Sakala has been already described. The city of Patdliputra bad its 
charms yet, as described in Sudraka'a Bhdna (the Padmaprabhrtakam) 
where Muladeva expresses bis longing to return to this city, but its 
splendour had been already eclipsed by the greater glory of Ujjain which 
was the seat of arts and learning, and the new capital of the Sahgas 
Vidisa was also rising into prominence. Aesthetic education must 
have received a good impetus under the School founded by Muladeva and 
during the rule of the later Suhgas and Kanvayanas two of whose 
kings perished as victims to the sensual side of the aesthetic instinct. 

Social relations had been established between Indians and foreigners. 
Not only did Subhagasenus renew alliance with Antiochus, but Antial- 
cidas. King of Taxila sent an envoy Heliodorus the Bbagavata the Suhga 
King at Vidisa. Foreigners adopted Indian Beligions. Menander became 
a Buddhist, and Heliodorus a Bbagavata. Earlier still, it is possible, 
that Demetrius showed a tendency to Hinduise, judging from his coins on 
which the Sun-God is represented as driving in a four-horse chariot. The 
legend on the coins, Mahdrdjasa and Bdjane might merely show a desire 
to indicate rule in India, as also the figure of tbe elephant on the coins, 
but tbe figure of tiie dancing girl on the reverse of the coins of Agathooles 
and Pantalecn bear witness to tbe social relations of tbe Indians and the * 
Greeks. 

The educational system of the time finds revealed in detail in 
Patanjali’s Mahabbasya. Kharavela’f inscription shows tbat Kings had 

1. Feciplas, ed. (BoboS) Bhaiukaooha. p. 47. 

9. Milinda Panha (B.B.E. Yol. 36 p. 9.) 
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training in oorrespondenoe, Aooounts, Ourrenoy, ^ Pablio Law and the 
prinoipidB of Dharma. (Lekharupa, Galana, Vyavahara, Vidhi). There 
was a ByatematisatioD of branohea of knowledge into Arta and Sciences 
Even thieving waB a fine art under Muladeva who also codified the law- 
gambling ! University of Taxila was elaborately organized, with var 
departments of arts and soienoes already revealed in the JdiaA:a literature 

The great revival in Hinduism is in evidence in the Horse- Sacrifice 
(Asvamedha) performed by Pu^yamitra, and by Sri Satakarpi, in 
the great gift of the Kalpa tree in gold by Kbaraveia, and the setting up 
of a flag-staff by Heliodorus, and the hermit’s ^oave at Prabhasa out by 
A^adhasena. But the religion was of a libeAral kind. Kharavela for 
instance, styles himself ‘ a worshipper of men of all sects’. The only 
exception was in Oeylon if the Eajavali could be believed. There two 
importers of horses by sea (asva ndvikas) from South India had established 
political influence and ruled justly for 22 years (177 — 155 B.Cf) according 
, to the Mahavamsa (Chap. XXI), but Rdjdvali has it that Elala was a 
Malayan from the Cola country* who took to Ceylon a million Tamil 
soldiers and desecrated the monasteries ! The story shows only the 
intimate relations of South India with Ceylon, and the Mahavamsa ^ must 
command our credence infinitely more than any Bajavali. But the chief 
interest of the story for us is that it shows that the Ceras were already 
a sea-power in the south. 


1* IiiDe S. 


a, Chap, 31. 
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SANKARA— THE COMMENTATOR ON THE MfiNDUKYA KARIKAS 

. BY 

Mb. T. R. CHINTAMANI, b.a. (Hons ), MADRAS. 

One of the traditions amongst Vedantic scholars is that Sankara, the 

author of the Sariraka Bha^ya has also commented upon the Mapdukya 

ivarikas of Oaudapada. Certain orientalists, like Prof. Jacobi a few years 

ago ^ and Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattaoarya of the Visvabharati, recently ^ 

have seriously disputed Sankara's authorship of the commentary on 

the Mandukya Karikaa. The object of this ^aper is to show that the 

authority of tradition on this point is genuine and cannot be easily set 

aside. The arguments they advance ^ and those that may be anticipated 
/ 

to make us doubt Sankara’s authorship may be very convincingly answered, 
Prof. Jacobi’s argument runs as follows : — 

In the commentary on the Karika 

« 

W rTNf II * 

we find a reference to the various members of an anumana explained in the 
terms of Naiyayika principles. On this point Prof. Jacobi remarks, “ I am 
inclined to think that this Sankara is not the same as the author of the 
Sariraka Bha^ya. The latter would hardly have stated the argument in 
the form and terms of an anumana according to Nyaya principles. 

Mr. Vidhusekhara Bhattaoarya’s argument is based on the word 
occurring in the! Karika 

I JRH 1^; i 

and its commentary which runs as follows : — 

JTTH I I ^ 

1. Journal of the Amerioan Otienul Sooiely, Vol. XXXlll, p. Oi foot note. 

а, ProoeedinRS of the Seoond Oriental Conference. 

3. Mr. Vidhusskhra Bbattaoacya’s paper (Sir AsutoBb Mukerjee Silver Jubilee 
volume) wherein he olaims to have proved that ^snkara is not the oommentator on the 
Mandukya Karikas has not been available for referenoe. 

4, Mandukya Karika 11-4. 

б, J, a. 0. 8. Vol. XXXill, p. 52 loot-note. 

6. Mandukya Karika 111-89. 

7, Sankara’s Oommentary on the Mandukya Karikas p. 148 of the Inandi^ 
rama Edition. 
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It has not been possible be says, to find out any reference to tbe 
in tbe early Upani^ads. Sankara whose knowledge of the 
Upanisads was very minute and oomprehensi^e would not have 
been bold enough to say 5lf^ when as a matter of faot ,it is 

actually not tbe case. So Sankara oould not have oommonted on the 
Mapdukya Karikas. * * 

The following arguments may be anticipated in addition : — 1. That 
the commentator on the Mandukya Karikas has composed two benedic* 
tory verses at the beginning of tbe commentary. ^ It was not usually so 
with Sankara, the great Advaitio master and thinker. So, the author of 
the Sariraka Bha^ya and thd author of the commentary on the Mapdukya 
Karikas cannot be identical. 

2. That in the second ^ of the two verses there is a metrical slip. 
Sankara is a cpaster poet and it is impossible for us to believe that he 
would have committed this slip. 

3. Lastly, that the commentator on 'the Mandukya Karikas differs 
Irom Sankara in tbe interpretiation of a passage that is extracted from tbe 
Isavasya XJpaniead and commented upon in the Karika Bhasya. ^ The 
passage runs thus : — 

^ (s)? i‘ 

Sankara here takes the word to be in his commentary on the 

Isavasya Upani^ad in consonance with what follows in the next half of 
the verse. The commentator on the Mapdukya Karikas takes tbe word 
to be and comments upon it. There is also another difference of 

opinion between them regarding tbe explanation of 

Sankara says ^ that two kinds of upasands are described in the context, 
that of and STf^F together and that of and together 

whereas the commentator on tbe Mapdukya Karikas is of opinion 

1, Acaodascama edition, o( the Mandukya Upaniead, pp. 1 & 3, 

TTcrotfligCR: II 

8, Refer to the Bba’iya on the Mandukya Karikas HI. 26 ^p. 188 of the 
ioaodasrama Edition, 

4, iMvaiya Upenieed, Xoandasrama Edition, 

6. Ibid. 
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that only one kind of updsand, of and (all to- 

gether) and not two. In virtue of this inconsistency the authors of the 
Sariraka Bhajjya and the commentary on the Mandukya Karikfis r ifinot 
be equated with each other. 

Prof. Jacobi’s •argument that Sankara would hardly refer to un 
anumdna in the form and terms of Nvaya principles cannot stand. Prof. 
Jacobi could not have meant that Siiikara was unaware of the Naiyayika 
terminology and ideas, for they had been developed long before hi^ days. If 
he had meant that Sihkara as a staunch upholder of Utbara-Mimamsa- 
fehought would nob have countenanced the fiveimembered-syllogism of the 
Naiyayikas, since a valid syllogism in the opinion of the Vedantins 
following the view of the Purva-Mimarhsakas should consist of only three 
members, then, be is right to some extent. But we should note that Sankara 
and most of the Advaitins after him do no not set their facf^s against the 
five-membered-syllogism, True it is that among the Advaitins there is 
this current saying but there is no hard and fast rule binding 

the Advaitins to this view. They have not made it a principle that they* 
should argue only according to Mimtesaka logic. In many places in his 
Sariraka Bhai^ya, Sankara refers to all the five members though he does not 
specify the names of each of them.’b In fact he favourably looks upon their 
terminology as is evident from his remarks in the Brbadaranyakopanigad 
Bhaeya. 

From these it follows that Sankara was not against the five mem- 
bered syllogism of the Naiyayikas. If so, the mere fact that we find the 
five members of a syllogism explained in the commentary or the Karikas 
cannot lead us to conclude that Sankara could not have been its author. 
Apart from this it is to be noted that be is commenting on a passage 
wherein the five members are plainly sob forth. In explaining them 
Sankara candidly refers to what the author of the passage could have kept 
in view. If he faithfully interprets the words before him it is not bis fault. 

Lab us now examine the argument based upon the word 3T^^T^irF*T and 
its commentary It should be noted that the word 


1 l 

epr i 

fwrasf^ ll Bfakiya 

page. fil4 Hitnay/t Sagata Edition oi 1917. 
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is no teobnial term. In other words, it is not a It is only 

This word ooours in the Karikas twice And in both these places we find 
it to be only And it has been so explained also. Wheq the 

commentator wrote5ri%^5 he could have had only the derivative 

sense in view. In other words, the commentator wwhes to indicate that 
the idea conveyed by the phrase is to be often met with in the 

Upanisads and the Bhagavadgifca. And a careful and thorough searching 
of the Upanigads shows how the idea is hinted at in passages like. 

JT i?“ 

^ ^flT: ||® 

*TnJW5fre§ i 

‘ srrirtnTTr^r^ r%9T[: w:?[ ii * 

The meaning of is 

*. 

The very same idea is conveyed by the extracts given above. So^ 
is not wrong. We cannot deny Sankara’s authorship of 

the commentary on the Karikas because he refers to an idea of the Upani- 
fads as found in them. 

The first objection anticipated refers to the benedictory verses. It 
needs only to be pointed out that it is the practice with Sankara to begin his 
work with a benedictory verse at times and without at other times. To 
the Bha^ya on the Bhagayadgita (which is doubtless Sankara's) is attach- 
ed a benedictory verse. Saiikara has intentionally put that verse there. 
Again there are three such verses at the beginning of the Taittiriya 
Bhagya ; and they are undoubtedly his composition. Sankara's author- 
ship of them js^ objected to by some. Their objection seems to be based 
on the word in the verse. 

»T?n^4si?rf??r; i 

1. Mandukya Karikaa HI. 99 & IV, 2. 

2. Kathaka Brahmau) III, ix, 8. 

3. Eathaka upanisad II, ii, 11 . 

4. Bbagavadgita II, 14. * 

6. Mandukya upaniBad Bba«ya p. 148, AaaudaHcama KdUion. 

6, Taittiijya upaniead BLasya-^p. 1 iAoandaurazna Edition.) 
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The word ig taken by some to refer to the Bhagya of 

Sankara on the Taittiriya Upaniead. It is oonseQuently argued that 
the verses were probably composed by a oommentator on the Bha;?ya and 
wore later incorporated into the body of the text. But the fact re 
that the word does not at all refer to the Bhaeya. S. - 

it has not been pos8il)le to find out any reference to the Taittiriya Bhagya 
of Sarikara as Taittirlyaka sHra in which case alone even the possibility 
of such an opinion may be tenable. It is the practice among the Sastraio 
authors to refer to the Upanigads as etc. of the vedas, l 

is one such term and the phrase here simply njeans If 

there be any misgivings regarding this explanation we are at perfect 
liberty to take the natural meaning, 'The essence of Taittirlyaka.’ The 
evidence of Aanandagiri, a Vedantin of the thirteenth century is on our 
side. He comments on the verses with the firm conviction that they were 
genuine compositions of Sankara. 

Thus it may be established.that the mere fact of the existence of the 
benedictory verses need not disprove Sankara’s authorship. If it is true « 
that Sankara does not usually begin with a benedictory verse as some say, 
then too there can be some reason for doubting Sankara’s authorship of 
the verses alone and not of Sankara’s authorship of the whole Bh&sya. 

The fault in the form of the metrical slip has to be answered. The 
last quarter of the second verse^ 

bas indeed four letters in excess -when compared with the other quarters 
of the same verse. It is true that Sankara is a very great poet. When 
we do find this fault, we have only three courses to pursue. We should 
be prepared to say that it is no fault ; or id should be said that the fault 
crept in unwittingly ; or failing either we have to adopt the last course 
and say that the composition is to be seriously doubted whether it 
belongs to Sankara. Anandagiri adopts the first course and defends 
Sankara saying, 

The field of WT is very wide and we can bring under it any number of 

metres. Moreover even if the cannot be applicable to the 

» — — — — 

1, Compare. 

gqfqf^rqqt i 

Muktikopaniaad I, 44 where the word Sara means uvankad, 

Anandagiris ccmmtnls cn p. 4 (Acandisrama Edition ol the Mandukya 
upanisad). 
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prosonti oa80 w© oati argu© thus, Dsfinitiona at© baaod on th© existing 
facts and not vioe-versa. When we find verses written by great poets we 
have to find out a definition which will be applicable to the instance 
under question. If so, we can find out a definition for the present 
instance also. It is not also wrong to suppose that great men commit 
certain faults unknowingly. Or wo may allow 0V0n*lhe last alternative. 
In any case there is no room to suspect Sankara’s authorship of the 
Bbii^ya. The verse might or might not have been written by him. 1 But 
the commentary is surely his. 

Now to the difference in the interpretation of the same passage 
between the author of the commentary on the Mandiikya Karikas and 
the author of the San'raka Bhagva. Sankara himself interprets particular 
passages of the Upaui^ads in one way in the Upani(5i.d Bhagyas them- 
selves and differently in the Brahmasfitra Bhagya. Of suoh there are 
many instances but a few may be noted here. Moreover the nature of vedio 
passages is such that they lend iihemselves to a variety of 
« explanations. Many of the vedio mantras occur in a number of places 
and when we read them we understand them in a particular way. Id 
the Brahmanias we find them explained in one way, in a certain context 
and differently in another. While Sarikara attempted to comment upon 
such passages he had perforce to explain in all possible ways and hence the 
inoonsiateny in explanation. The Mantra 

^ I I 

has been interpreted in more than four or five ways. The Mantra 



has been explained in three different lights ; similarly the Mantra. 

So also in the present case the difference in interpretation is due to 
the fact that Rankara was at liberty to comment as he liked, when he 
was dealing with the verse in the Isavasya-Upani^id. But in the Karikas 
he had to explain them as understood and set forth by Gaudapad^. The 
latter takes the word to be in • 

as wo find in II ^ and hence Sankara thus 

comments. But Isavasya refers to apart and so he takes this to bo 
For the difference in the meanings Gaudapada alone is responsible. 

1. The poseibility of a ftorrupted tez( is the mosb probable under the oiroua- 

ataosee. « . 

2. Mandukvakarikas, HI, 25 (XaaodaHcama Edition.) . 
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After thus answering the objeotions we may note the evidences that 
prove the identity of the authors of the Sarfraka Bbasva and the oominen' 
tator on the Mapdukya Karikaa. There is a long and uninterrupted tr'ifli> 
tion, *Tt is kept up by traditional scholars. The commentary do'^ 
lack the fine touches which are characteristically Sankara's, 
language of the Manc^kya karika Bbfisya compares wall with the rest o( 
his Bhagya. Sankara is the student of Govinda Bhagavatpada who in 
turn is a student of Gaadapada. To Gaudapada, Sankara had a great res'^' 
peot and regard as the leading exponent of Advaitic thought. He was hie 
Guru ; and if we say that Sankara did not comment on a masterly 
treatise produced by one to whom ha had an innate respect and reverence 
and who was considered by him as by the rest of the world to be the 
leading exponent of a system of philosophic thought it would argue 
presumption on the part of Sankara. Why should we, without reason, 
then discredit Sankara by s.aying that be did not comment on his 
master’s work ? 




YOGA PSYCHOLOGY 


BY 

PKOF. SURe’nDEA NATH DAS GUPTA, M.A„ Ph. D. 
CHITTAGONG. 

I 

The word Yoga’ oooura in the earliest sacred literature of the Hindus 
in the Rgveda (about 3000 B.C.) with the meaning of effecting a 
connection. Later on in about 700 or 800 B,0.,5the same word is used in 
the sense of yoking a horse. In still later literature (about 500 or 600 B.C.) 
it is found with the meaning of controlling the senses, and the senses 
themselves are compared with uncontrolled spirited horses. The word 
probably represents a very old original of the Aryan stock, wljich can be 
traced also in the German joch, O.E. geoe, Latin jugum^ Greek zugon, 

The technical sense of the tetm in the system of philosophy which 
I am to discuss, is not only that of restraining the senses but of restrain- 
ing the mental states as well, so as to bring the mind into absolute 
quiescense. Yoga in this sense is used only as a substantive and never 
as a verb. It probably therefore, came into use as a technical expression 
to denote the quiescence of the mind, when people came to be familiar 
with the existence of such mystical states. Analogically and etymologi- 
cally, however, it is related to the older sense of ‘ yoking’.* 

In the Maitrayana Upani^ad, dating about 500 B.C. or so we find a 
curious passage, a part of which I quote from Max Muller’s translation as 
follows : — 

" All that we call desire, imagination, doubt, belief, unbelief, certainty, 
uncertainty, shame, thought, fear, all these make up the mind. Carried 
along by the waves of qualitits igunas) thickening into imaginations, 
unstable, fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacillating, ho enters into belief 
believing ‘ I am he,’ ‘ this is he’, he binds himself by his self, as a bird with 
a net. Therefore a man being possessed of will, imagination and belief is 
a slave ; but he who is the opposite is free. For this reason let a man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief ; this is the sign of liberty 
this is the path that leads to Brahman, this is the opening of the door, 
^nd through it he will go to the other shore of darkness. All desires are 
there fulfilled. And for ^ this the sages quote a verse ; ‘ When the five 
instruments of knowledge stand still together with the mind and when 
the intellect does not move, that is called the highest state.” 

The testimony of early Hindu and Buddhist writings goes to show 
that probably about five or six hundred years B. C. the sages who were 
engaged in asceticism and the acquirement of highest virtue of self control 
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had discovered fcha^; hv intense ooneentrafcion fche mind could he reduced 
to an absolutely quiescent or unmoved state, and that at this stage the 
highest metaphysioal truths flashed forth intuitivelv in a way quite 
different from what was ordinarily the case from inferential processes of 
thought. This state was thus regarded by them as leading to ohe highest 
that man could aspire to achieve. When this experience had been testi- 
fied to by many sages, its place in the system of human knowledge and 
its value began to be discussed. The quotation given above represents one 
of the earliest specimens of such speculation. Later oi, about 150 B.C. 
or so, Pa^ianjali oolleoted^sorae of these floating arguments and specula- 
tions and gave them ' the form of a ‘system of thouglit, which closely 
resembled the Sahkhya system of philosophy which was said to have been 
promulgated by Kapila. The resemblance of the Yoga way of thought with 
that of Saakhya is so great that they are regarded as representing two 
schools of the same system. The Voga system has undergone much 
elaboration and improvement at fche hands of Vyasa (200-300 A. D.) . 
Vacaspabi (900 A. D.) and Vijnana Bhikgu (ll'OO A. D,). It has associat- 
ed with it its own metaphysics, cosmology, physios, ethics, theology and 
mystical practice. I propose to discuss in this paper mainly some 
aspects of its pyaohology. But as its pyschology is very intimately 
connected with its metaphysics, I am afraid it may be impossible bo 
avoid brief reference to some of its metaphysical doctrines also. 

The Yoga system admits the existence of separate individual souls, 
of individual minds, of an objective world of matter and of God. It holds 
that both matter and mind are developed by the oombination of an infinite 
number of ultimate reals (gunas). These reals are of three different 
classes : forming the energy-stuff (rajas) t the mass-stuff (tamas) and the 
intetligeDoe-Btuff As space does not allow us of entering into any 

detailed account of them, it may briefly be noted that the combination of 
these three different types of reals in different proportions and different 
modes is said to produce both mind and senses on the one hand and the 
objective world of matter on the other. Minds are said to differ from 
matter only in this that they contain a very large proportion of the reals 
of the type of inbelligence-stuff and energy -stuff, whereas the world of 
matter is formed by a large preponderance of the reals of mass* stuff and 
energy-stuff. The souls are distinguished from the minds and fche matter 
as being principles of pure ooDBoiousness ; they are said to be absolutely 
passive and inactive and devoid of any other oharaoterisbios. There is an 
inherent * blind ’ purposiveness in the reals sUoh that they tend to relate 
themselves to the principles of pure iotelligenoe or conaoiousness and allow 
themselves to be interpreted as experience. This is rendered possible by 
the hypothesis that dne of the classes of reals, the intelligence-staff, is 
largely akin to the souls or principles of pure intelligenoe. The reals 
elassed as the intelligence-staff cannot, however, of themselves give us 
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ooD8oiouB experienoe, for being always assooiafieci with (ihe 6oergy*6taff 
they are constantly changing. Oonsoious experience cannot be produced 
without reference to a fixed or steady purposiveness which should run 
through all the reals and unite them into a system referring to a per*-' r 
What we perceive when we analyse mind is but a fiaeting series of nu f i 
states. These are pacing in quick succession. They will not stop lor a 
moment, but are rapidly consuming themselves like a burning flame ; 
percepts, images, concepts, are all continually appearing and passing away.* 
When, however, we notice carefully our conscious experience, we find 
that, though these are present in all our mental states, they imph* a unity, 
a distinct purposiveness, without which they themselves become as blind 
as any physical phenomenon of inanimate nature can be. To take an 
example : I know that I have experienced a world of events during the 
last thirty years. Those are all in me or in my memory ; but if I am 
asked of how many of these I am now oonsoious, I can hardly mention 
any except what are directly uppermost. If, however, I should try to 
•think how many of Browning’s love-poems I can remember, I find that I 
can recall a number of them. Only then can I say that I am directly 
conscious of these. There can be no doubt they were existing in the 
mind ; but we say that they were existing in a sub-consoious state 
Uamskara). During deep sleep I cannot say that my waking experinoes 
are destroyed ; I can say only that 1 was then unoonsoious of them. This 
shows that our mind-states can exist in a condition in which they cannot 
be called awarenesses. Gonsoiousness does not belong to them as their 
innate and intrinsic property ; but they come to oonsoiousness somehow 
under certain circumstances. The condition under which our mental 
states are rendered oonsoious is due to their association with our self 
{pum^a). 

It must, however, be noted that this real self is never objective to us 
in our psyobologioal experience. When in accordance with ordinary 
perceptual experience I say I see my book on my table, there is indeed in 
me a notion of self which connects itself with this experience. But this 
self forms a part of the act of cognition, and it associates itself differently 
with different experiences, and as such it is but a part of our thought. 
Each and every definite mental state shows itself to be associated with 
some notion of ego or ‘ I '. This notion is an indispensable stage through 
which the mental state must pass in order to get themselves fully 
jBxpressed. 

But this notion of an •' T is not a direct experience of pure self. It 
is simply a necessary stage in the process of the completing of the 
cognitive act, and as such its nature is not different from the nature of 
the cognitive experience. When I see my book on the table and think 
* this is my book there ajre at least three elements involved in the judg- 
ment there is the sense-object ; there is the definite apprehension of the> 
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book as suob ; and there is also the association of the book with the 
notion of * 1 ' to which it appears to belong. This interpretation of the 
experience as my experience in connection with the notion of an age, 
varies with each different experience ; for the nature of this association 
of the sense-objects with this age has a different character in accordance 
with the change of the sense-objects. My experience of a part of my 
body as being mine is obviously more intimately mine than my experience 
of a book as my book. When I speak of my pen and my book, 1 am 
disposed to think that the notion of ‘ mine ’ is more or less of a home- 
geneous nature, and the only difference here is the difference of the object 
of cognition. But when I compare the notions of my honour, my son 
and my stick, I see that the association of three objects of cognition with 
the sense of * mine ’ is very different on these three occasions. It may be 
objected that there is an ambiguity in the use of the word ‘ mine ’ on these 
three occasions. I agree, and this is precisely what I was trying to show. 
The main point is that our notion of ' mine ' is no simple homogeneous 
and fixed element, but varies largely with the variety of experiences with 
which we have to deal. The .notion ‘ mine ’ thus does not point to the 
experience of a permanent seif in consciousness, but to the existence of a 
■separate category of an agehood which represents a confused mass of feel- 
ings, having its root far into the depths of the sub-conscious elements of 
our nature. 

The self [puru^a) in Yoga is thus not directly demonstrated in 
experience and cannot be found by an analysis of interspeotion. The 
existence of the self ipuru^a] is a matter of implication and not an ob)eot 
of direct apprehension in oonsciouBness. The existence of the self is held 
to be implied on teleological grounds, and on grounds of moral responsi- 
bility and moral endeavour. If there be not a separate self for each of us 
behind all our experience, what would give the unity to our experiences ? 
This unity is not given by any notion of ‘ mine for we have already seen 
that the notion * mine ’ is a variable element, and hence is as much of a 
ebangeable nature as are the mental states. On the other hand we cannot 
say that our experiences have no unity and system in them. This unity 
thus presupposes a permanent subject with reference to which or in unison 
with which our experiences become systamatized into a whole. There 
is an order and a purposes running through all our experiences, though 
the full meaning and value of them are not indeed clear to us. This 
much, however, we can understand, that probably our experiences, are# 
connected in such a way that something like a blind destiny runs through 
them, and that this blind destiny refers to some entity which is beyond 
them and within which they are somehow mysteriously associated. There 
is a difference between, our sub-conscious and conscious mental states, 
and this is inexplicable except on the supposition that our oonsciouB 
experiences are made oongoious by some entity other than themselves. 
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There is in us a sense of moral responsibiliby and a sense of striving after 
the good and this also would be inesplioable except on the supposition of 
a self. The only psychological ground on which the self can be inferred is 
the necessity of accounting for the peculiar trait of consciousness, r; ^ 
its illuminating, which cannot be said to belong to the mental bi! t v 
themselves. • 

The existence of the mental states in potential forms in the sub-cons- • 
oious is the root-idea of Yoga-psychology. The sub-conscious mental 
states resemble the conscious mental states so far as the substance, stuff 
or constituents of which they are made up, is concerned, but still there 
is an essential difference between the two : ui2:.,*that the one are uncons- 
cious, while the other are conscious. Why, if their substance be the 
same, should be mental states at one time be conscious and at other times 
be unconscious ? This seems to imply the association with some other 
element different from the mental states. So in Yoga the salt has to be 
^admitted, and its association with the mental states has also to be some- 
how admitted. This is, however, the obscurest part of Yoga-psychology. 

But we here tend to digress from the held of Yoga-psychology to 
Yoga-metaphysics. Leaving aside the question of the transcendent inhu- 
ence of a pure intelligence by which the mental states are somehow 
electrihed into consciousness, let us come to the consideration of these 
states. 

Mind (huddhi) according to the Yoga-system is a product of certain 
super-sensuous and super-subtle reals which are in essence characterised 
as feeling- Bubstanoes. It is indeed difficult to understand what the Yoga- 
thinkers understood by calling them feeling-substances. But since feel- 
ings are not treated separately from cognitive acts, it appears that the 
whole of the mind-stuff was regarded more or less in the light of a melted 
mass of feeling stuff. We are generally accustomed in these days to 
think that feelings are mental experiences, whereas substances are things 
which have a non-mental or physical existence. There is therefore for us 
some confusion when we are told that the mind in Yoga is regarded as a 
product of the combination of three types of reals which are in essence 
but feeling-substances. But we should remember that according to the 
Yoga-theory, with the exception of a transcendental element of 
pure consciousness or pure ifftelligence, all forms of cognition, 
volition and feelings are regarded as super-subtle, substantive entities 
or reals. Feelings are regarded as the ultimate forms into which 
both the cognitive and volitional modes return and out of which 
they differentiate themselves under certain conditions. If we should 
think of the mind-substance as apart from cognitive or volitional states, 
we should call it according to Yoga an indeterminate stuff of feeling-com- 
plexes. The cognitive form of the mental states no doubt constituted the 
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only Btago in which the feeliniss or the volitions could find theocselves* 
interpreted and expressed, for it was with this form alone that the light 
of the transcendent self in a person could become associated. The sub- 
stance of these cognitive states, however, are but the stuff of feeling com- 
plexes, and so each cognitive state has a feeling- tone inseparably connect- 
ed with it, as pleasurable, painful, or dull. A joogq.itive state in fact in 
Yoga means nothing but that state of the combination of the feeling- 
lessenoes in which these could copy the objects of cognition and get the 
light of the self reflected on it. The energy which oharaoterizes volition 
is already presupposed in the feeling-reals, and hence the volitional element 
is also present in every state of mind. We shall see below that a well- 
regulated volitional control was the chief thing in which the Yoga system 
was interested. 

It is thus, I hope, clear that the special nature of the hypothesis of 
the mind-stuff is such that there is no room for considering feeling, willing 
and knowing as three distinctly separate mental functions. These accord- 
ing to Yoga are as the three aspects of the particular states of the same 
substances. 

But it may be asked : If the mind-stuff is made up of so many diverse 
reals, bow is any unity of action possible ? We have already observed that 
there is postulated an inherence teleology in the mind-stuff such as to serve 
the purpose of the self. Blindly guided by this teleology the reals conglo- 
merate in such a manner as to render the experiences of the self possible. 
It is said that as fire, wick and oil, though altogether different, combine 
together to form the flame, so the different types of reals combine together 
for the formation of the stuff of the experiences of the self. The three 
different kinds of reals which, from the mind-stuff, can by no means 
remain uncombined, or separated from one another. Moreover these 
combinations are continually changing form like the flame of a lamp. 
During our waking state our senses are continually coming into contact 
with all sorts of objects, and as an effect of this, these objects are auto- 
matically being copied or photographed in the mind, and at every moment 
a phase is formed in the mind which duly represents them. Moreover 
as any perception passes away from the field of operation of the senses 
and another new perception comes in, the phase of the mind which 
represented the old perception passes away and a new one comes in its 
place. But the old phase in not wholly destroyed : it is only shifted into 
the region of the sub- conscious and may be revived partially or completely 
later on. Disappearance from the field of direct consciousness should be 
on no account be regarded as destruction, any more than external things 
should be regarded as having ceased to exist when there is no perceiver 
to peroeive them. 4od just as the physical objects, though to all 
appearance they may sometimes seem to have reminded the same, may 
yet undergo oonsiderable obangee in the shape of atomic displacemenla 
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unperoeived by us. Ibo is it the case with the mental states which passes 
into the sub-oonsoious. All physical objects are wasting away every 
moment, some rapidly and others .slowly. The changes of those v * . h 
waste away slowly can be remarked only after a long time , never! 
it has to be admitted that they have been wasting all the while, 
wasting does not mean that they have been completely destroyed, nut 
only that there has been disintergration in one form and reformation into 
another. There is nothing which comes into being from nothing, and 
there isjnothing which is absolutely destroyed. So the mental states also as 
they exist in the sub-conscious are continually ^wasting ; nevertheless the 
waste in some mental states takes place so slowlV that they may be said to 
exist more or less the same even after long intervals of time. There are 
other mental states however, which waste away so quickly that even after 
a short interval they cannot be revived except in distorted forms. Accord- 
ing to Yoga some of these mental states reduced to more incfbmaaions or 
modes of mind continue to exist even through the lapse of many births. 
They cannot be directly re-called ftato consciousness, but they still exist and 
mould or iolluenco the nature of our thought. These semi-effaced mental 
states often determine the mode and nature of our choice. In most cases, 
when we think that we are acting freely, we are in reality being 
determined by these hidden experiences of the pasc operating unseen. 
These semi-effaced mental states which reveal themselves as unaccountable 
tendencies of the mind, are technically called vdsana. It is said that the 
mind is netted with innumerable knots of the vdsands. They represent 
the result of a host of experiences, the detailed features of which are often 
lost, but which have produced such deep impressions that they can largely 
determine the course of our choice and the nature of our enjoyments. 
The perceptual and other forms of our conscious mental states, including 
all the volitional and feeling aspects, when they are continually active and 
repeated, constitute potencies in the sub-conscious state of tne mind. 
These potencies are in a large measure the determinants of the modes and 
the habits of our thoughts and volitions. These unseen potencies are 
according to Yoga, of a twofold character : those which are the results 
of the experiences of past lives and operate as innate tendencies or 
instincts of this life ; and those which are the results of repeated 
experiences of this life. 

Ordinary mental processes are said to be of five kinds : pramdna, 
viparyaya, vikalpa, mdrtt.and smrti. Pramcina includes valid states, the 
states of perception, inference and belief in valid testimony. Vtparyaya 
means illusory knowledge, which is produced by the operation of the 
defects of the senses, the rousing of wrong ipemories, causing non- 
observation of the distinction between the right thing and the wrong. 
VikdlpoL means the prooesses of abstraction and contraction employed by 
us in following a'h argument or sometimes in using language! Thus when 
es* 
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I say 'ooQsoious of tbe self I make an unreal abstrUotion, for the self 
according fco Yoga is idenbioal wifch oonsciousness ; but for the oonvenieDoe 
of language I separate them as though they were dii'iorent from each 
other and then unite them. This state of the miud is of a dis- 
tinctly differently type, and without it thought and language are not 
possible. SIqqd {nidril) iQ also regarcied as a separate type of mental 
process, when tbe volitional control of a man is abseot and as a result 
thereof, by the loose play of the suppressed mental state of tbe sub- 
conscious dreams are produced. In the state of deop sleep there 
is not a cessation of mentaj states ; the state represented tiierein is one of 
negation of all positive appearances, but though a uegation it is considered 
as a mental process Memory (fimrlt), is also regarded as a 

separate mental process. Memory is produced by the recalling of the old 
samskdras or impressions in the sub-conscious by similarity, contrast, 
contiguity ot time or place, etc. It is said that raemorv may also be 
produced by the random working of the saihskdras, in which case it is 
said to be determined by time. 

But if in the perpeptual state of our consciousness we are determined 
by the inffux of sensations, and in our thought processeH, choice and 
volition by tbe accumulated experiences of the past acting as tendencies 
we seem in no way to be our own masters and to have, no power for moral 
endeavour at our disposal at all. Such a view, however, Yoga cannot 
admit ; for the whole theory of its psychology aims at explaining the fact 
that we can bv tbe exercise of our will and concentration attain final 
emancipation from the bonds of all worldly experience. It therefore holds 
that there is a power (.'tkti) inherent in the mind by virtue of which it 
can endeavour (ce.v^d) in any particular direction. It can react against 
the forces of the past tendencies, repress them and concentrate 
upon states which may appear desirable to it. Lndoubtedly the 
force of the tendencies of the accumulated experiences of the past 
in the sub-consjioua cannot easily be overcome. Whenever there 
is any slackening of the will, these will try to have their own way 
and distract us into paths hostile to our bast wishes. If we are with full 
oonsciousness exerting our will, there will be a constant fight between tbe 
sort of conscious states which we are trying to have, and the sub-conscious 
tendencies pulling us the other way. But if as said above, none of our 
experienced states can be destroyed, it would seem that we can never hope 
to succeed in having our own way entirely. 

Here, however, comes fn the theme of the law of contrary mental 
states ipratipak^abhdvand). Ordinarily no mental states are destroyed ; 
even when they seem to be destroyed, they work in a cumulative manner 
as tendencies of particular kinds. But tbe law of contrary mental states 
holds that any sub-oonsoious mental state or tendency can be ultimately 
destroyed by generating opposite mental states. Thus if I am jealous of 
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a man, I shall naturally be led to think of his evil deeds ; but I oan fight 
against this tendency and try to think of some of his good traits. In the 
first st|,ge3 it will hardly appear pleasant to shake off my ill-will af^ '^t 
the man ; but I may try it again and again and each attempt will 
the task easier for m^. For each good thought that I may be having at 
different times is being stored and accumulated in the sub oonsoious. 
Here another law comes into operation : viz., the law that the repetition 
of any mental state will strengthen the corresponding impresaion of it in 
the sub-oonsoious. Thus in accordance with this law the power of the 
sub-conscious impression of good thoughts willj gradaully gain strength. 
The evil thoughts come now only at random moments, and hence, how- 
ever strong originally, they may be destroyed eventually, by continually 
thinking of the opposite good thoughts. 

When any particular evil thought ceases for a time to ptesent itself 
^ before us, we are not to suppose that the evil tendency has bean removed. 
In reality it is still existing and,* if it is to be completely uprooted, the 
root of the impression of the opposite thought in the deepest parts of tks 
sub-oonsoious has to be strengthened. There are different levels of the 
sub-oonsoious, and even when an impression has been destroyed in the 
shallower ones, it may still have roots in the deeper and may in time 
grow up again, So there is no permanent safety from any impression of ao 
evil thought unless the root of the opposite good thought may be made to 
run as deep as the roots of the impressions of evil thought, as a good 
impression in the suboonsoious grows stronger, its roots go deeper and 
deeper into the utmost levels of the sub-oonsoious, and as it spreads there, 
it destroys the roots of the opposite evil thought which have been already 
enfeebled by its growth. The aignihoanoe of the Yoga-theory of 
psychology with regard to ethical oooduot is that it is possible to control 
not only our external oondnct but also our inner thought. Though the 
workings of the sub-oonscious are apparently unkoown to us, we may by 
directing the workings of the conscious determine the growth of the sub- 
conscious in a way helpful to our purposes. Wa may cease to be 
disturbed by any evil thought or propensity, not by simply negating it, 
but by the acquirement of positive good thoughts and ideals. Thus we 
may so develop the habit of thinking of universal love and compassion 
and the tendency to overlook others, defects and of feeling happiness at 
the happiness of others, that it will bt oome impossible for as to have a 
^single evil thought against any fellow being. 

It should be noted, however, that the Yoga -ideal is not satisffad by 
a man’s becoming solely moral. A, Yogin seeks deliverance from every 
bondage, even from the bondage of bis mind. The attainment of perfoot 
morality and self control by acquiring the virtues of universal non-injury, 
truthfulness, celibacy, purity, contentment, fortitude, etc. (technically 
called yama and niyama), is of course indispensable for hi«u 
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But this is not all. This cannot give him full liberation. He would be 
a pure and free ‘ spirit ’ untrammelled even by bis ‘ mind Thus when 
his mind has been sufiioiently purified and is no lonp,or disturbed by 
ordinary moral strivings, he endeavours to engage hiniself in a*bigber 
work, uis,, that of staying the movement of the mind status. 

We have already said that the mind is always changing as the llama 
of a lamp. So long as this change of mind, this continual sucoossion of 
mental states continues, a man is, as it were, for over ijuing tosed upon 
the crests of the waves of thought. He is not master of himself. The 
Yogin therefore, in order,* to suppress the over- changing nature of the 
mind, tries to restrain his mind from the many dilTorent ol jects of thought 
and to hold one object only .continually in his attenticui. The former 
process is called dhdrand and the latter dhydna. In the first stages h is 
difficult to fix the mind on one object, and the object has to bo continu- 
ally replaced before tiie mind. By this procf3S8 of conunuiilly presenting 
the same object to the mind a habit is gfinerated and a potency of fixation 
is acquired in the sub-conscious, and gradually the changeful character of 
the mind ceases and the mind becomes one with the object. At this 
stage there are no fluctuations of mental states : the mind becomes one 
with the object of thought, absolutely still and motionless. This state 
is called samddhi. When the mind becomes thu.s fix .d on one objeoti 
it is said that immediate cognitions of the real nature of the object dawn 
before the mind. This is called pm/Tid- knowledge. In its oharaoter as 
immediate and direct it resembles perception, but it does not lluctuate 
and so the nature of the reality of the object appears in one undisturbed 
flash. The mind is at this state one with this reality. It is this know- 
ledge alone which the ^ ogin considers to be supremely real. As the 
Yogin advances in his path of meditation the impressions of this tendency 
to meditation grow stronger, so that to get into meditation becomes an 
easy thing for him ; and as at each stage of meditation ho meets with 
new fUsbes of true wisdom, the potencies and improBsionfi of his old 
phenomenal knowledge are gradually destioyed, and there ctmos a time 
when he is able to perceive the true nature of the self a distinguished 
from the mind. As this stage is persisted in, the ignorance through which 
the mind was being falsely identified with the self is ultimately destroyed, 
and as a result of this the connection of the mind with the self ceases 
and the soul [purn^a) remains in itself in its own absolute pure 
intelligence. ' 

In this part of the Yoga- theory there seem to he three things which 
may appear to us as assumptions, but which the Yogins affirm to be 
undeniable facts of experience. These are ; firstly that the changeful 
processes of the mind can at a certain state be brought to a stand-still ; 
secondly, that such a state can give us a nevv grade or dimension of 
knowledge ; and thirdly, that, as a oalminabion and highest advanoemeot- 
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of this knowledge, the pure individual self as pure intelligenoe can bo 
kr own. yhis kind'of knowledge will not of course be knowledge in the 
familiar sense ; for all sawdd/ii-knowledga is said to be non-oonoeptnal 
knowledge and so of a different order. This difference in kind reform’ not 
only to the fact that prajnCi knowledge gives us a knowled^.e of > 
whereas perception gave us phenomenal knowledge only, but ah 
difterenca in their easenbial nature or character. The prayTici-jm press 
tend to loosen the mind from the self. They represent a different 
dimension of knowledge completely foreign to phenomenal knowledge* 
Wt) can never recall the knowledge gained by prajud in our normal 
consciousna&s, for it is opposed to the letter, and the former can never be 
translated in terms of the latter ; the memory •wo recall is a phenomenal 
state of GonsoiouenesB. This new dimensions of knowledge is thus said 
to supersede scientific knowledge and not to supplomeut it. We should 
also remember that this prtrjnd-knowlQdge has nothing to do with 
telepathy, dual or mu’tipie personality or the like, which* are all but 
varieties of phenomenal knowledge. 

If we do nob believe the testimony of the Yogin, there is probably no 
way for us either to prove or disprove its reality. 




FRAGMENTS OF BHARTR-PRAPANCA 

BY 

PROR M, HIRIYANNA, M.A., MYSORE. 

I— Introduction. 

By fcho courtesy of the Editors of the Indian Antiqmry, I was abb 
to publish m that Journal for April last, an article giving a tentative 
account of the doctrine of Bhartr-Prapanoa, ^ Vedaotin who lived long 
before the time of Saukara, but of whose wor^s none has so far been 
recovered. The material for the article was derived chiefly from the 
discussions of the views of this ancient thinker found in the commentary 
of S Ankara on the Brhaddranyaka- Upanmd and in Suresvara's masterly 
T drtika on it. In his gloss on the latter, Ananda- jiiana ^ivos several 
extracts from Bhartr-Prapanoa’s hhdsya on the same Upanigad. Many 
of these he refers explicitly to that bhdm and the others which are intro- 
duced by expressious like yathdhuh or uktam hi it is clear from the * 
context, are taken from it. The majority of the extracts are quite short 
and do not therefore serve by themselves as a basis for drawing any 
deflnite conclusions ; yet they are too precious to be allowed to lid 
scattered in a book which is one of the biggest in Ved antic literature. 
Besides, these fragments gain somewhat in significance when once 
the doctrine as a whole has been roughly sketched. They areaooord- 
ingly brought together here in a form convenient for ready reference 
and care has been taken to exclude all quotations about which there is the 
least doubt. They are arranged according to topics and do not therefore 
always appear here in the order in which they are found cited in the gloss. 

A few which bear upon the interpretation of particular words or passages 
have been given under a separate head As a help to the understanding 
of the fragments, a brief summary of Bhartr Prapanoa’s doctrine, ae^ 
described in the Indian Antiquary ig added. 

IT —Summary of the Doctrine. 

. (a) Theoretical Teaching, 

The doctrine of Bhartr-Prapanoa is monism and it is of the bheddhheda 
type. The relation between Brahman and thejiua, as that between Brah’- 
man and the world, is one of identity in difference. An implication of this 
view is that both the pva and the physical world evolve out of Brahman, 
80 that the doctrine may be described as Brahma^parindma^vada, On 
the spiritual side, Brahman is transformed into the antarydmin and the 
jiva ; on the physical side, into avydkrta, sutra, virdj and devatd which 
are all oosmio ; and jdli and pinda which are not cosmic. These are the 
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avasthds or 'modes’ of Brahmin and represent the eight classes into 
which the variety of the universe may be divided. They are again classi- 
fied into three rdsis — Paramdtma-rdsit Jlva-rdsi Q,nd Murtdmdrta’rdsit 
which correspond to the triple aubjeot* matter of Eeligion and Philosophy, 
viz, God, Soul and Matter. Bhartr-Prapanaa recognised what 
Js known as pramdiia samuccay a by which it follows that the testimony 
of common experience is quite as valid as that of the Veda. The 
former vouches for the reality of variety and the latter, for that of unity 
(as taught in the Upanigads), Hence the ultimate Truth is dvaitddvaita. 

(/)) Practical Teaching, 

Moksa or life’s end is' conceived as being achieved in two stages — the 
first leading to apavarga whore snmsdra is overcome through the overcoming 
of dsahga\ and the second, leading to Brahma hood when identity with 
Brahman is realised through the dispelling of avidyd. The means of reaching 
either sta^ is indna-harma- samuccay a which is a corollary on the 
practical side to pramdna- samuccay a on the theoretical side. 

Ill— Extracts. 

Note.-- The pages refer to the Ananddsrama Edition of the Vdrtika 
and the figures within brackets, to the number of the sloka, in the gloss 
*on which the extract occurs. Dots placed between two extracts do nob 
signify that they are not consecutive, but only that it is vpt certain they 
are so. 

(a) Theoretical Teaching. 

(l) Brahman is the permanent unity underlying all diversity, 

p. 572. 1693) r%tnrion irr%^q 

p. 623. (948) 

II 

p. 661. (1139) q? m aricin duo) 

^frRtr5ricti5n%. . . 

•P. 664. (1154) qwcin II 

p. 670. 11184) s:5if^^s^qF%rrcq^ii%?Tqi%: i (ii85) ^ 
p. 769. (1703) qr qrflT5qrsR^ar m n 
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(2) The tihree taiis, 

F. 1011. (1*13) ?rr'^5n>sr w?f5t 9R?jrJr 
?iR*r?rT5iT%% II 

(3) The jioa cannot bo the a ime aa Brahmi-n a&, for insbanoe, Is 
indioatjed by their broahmenb in separate aeobiona of the Upaoi^ad — ’ 
Adhydva III, Brdhmanafi IV and V. 

Tp. 1211—2 (9) sr^T: 'T?:?r(?iTi%ws^ i%r?Trwm«T: *i 
(11) Ti:»?iciF5=57irr?r RSRrwR 

wtcjir% I (12) c(i:^cr^r ^g'STf*#r^ifrg;mrff?rr to^t- 
irrsr^q^ir qwrfiri^ i%st i (13 

R'qqr q^q^roii.-.qlJT (4) 

(4j Tbo jlva is a transfornaation of Brahman and is other than the 
body which is only its support. 

V. 890 -1 (22) ¥nq5?Tsr ^q^ic qr^’JTnqsi^q^ I !%tpqi5in>n- 
WJTf I qpq: 1 (24). 

qiRqrwqr ^r%RH5i'?TH^q^r li 

Pp. 1008-10. (93—4) ?itRqrwi':qioTrw9Tq...?i5r morrfqpjrr* 
WRisqfq^qTWJqHqRic^rq^aiq^qr HWi^qq^qT i%??rR 1 
(93) cI?3[?g3T qft^Fiqqq. I (96) fqf qrRsqq^ I 

(97) wwir artfr RifRrRR: nriqr ?5qq fqlrqi *rT- 

1% I 198) 3TTqRn9iiTq qw^q^r iq^q; 1 199' at qi^ft- 
«qpciri3qTq?q fqfrqpqr Rf^iRq 1 (loo) fi|?icq| fqiTRRjRT ^mrr- 
fq^q *RT% I (101) |?r^q 3^q^q fq^RRq^ ^q f^ff- 

qq^.-.^qatfioRq ^ qjjf^rqqq i (103) ^ g q?qn5tR: qft- 
f^®?nTFRq qq ^Vi i^irRRiRgraRTffi^ fqi^qf^qqiwq^i^qR^ll 

P. 1433. (318) f^R 'rt qn I qcqfrf^^T qftq: fq^RW: II 

Pp. 1450—51. Objection (425) a^q 1^- 

a jiq tiw qtq?j5qq. (426) qq ^ sq^ftqRiqq?!^ 1 

• This order is in reference, not to tbe Khnva but to the Madhyamina reoeusion 
io the Upanisad on which Bbartr-Prapauoa commented. 
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Unmtr) (428) ^ ^ 

?RTg^firi^$r«iT5«WOTft 9 ?q^?T i h 5 

W'^qRfftrc «TT*rnn?i n 

Pp. 1578—83. Objestion: (1118—20) ^nrq-g^: sncRn^- 

f^rr^5TO?ri!r5q^«r^f[RrfiT5?#^: i 

Amwer: (1122) *rf? Jf »tH^- 

^^cq^sprinf^rTjnwToiritf^lm %rJTf- 
sR^^Jiq^r*ra^r'r3f5sr««r(?); i (1123-4) 5 

siq(: f ^(?T52I«q'^5SF?l^(?^r sqraft^: qi'^SST II 

objeetion-. (1127) ?r9t '^(f^gnft'nT q^il^oT ii%^qq?i^ I 

Answtr: (11311 ^^5rp!if f%gf?Rq?T5:TqjW3 ?ffnq?i JT g 
itfRRH?!: I (1133) tgqi inR^F^q^ 

5q^^^|q50[r%|^: | (1134—5) ^ ^qcqp^gsr'aqt- 

sq}/^s ■• ' tiiMf . g;^ ^?q 5Tf^ q?qr 51 ^ q}>Tq#5i -s^rqf^ I 

q?5|TtTtq cpfrqoi Hf/^'feqqif^rr 5Tqfq l (U36) qqassqqt- 

5m»TR*ni?qcq, i%jfq^ I (1146) ^wf: ^i®qf5^(%^q>r3T(rrft^r 
5sr I 5 t I ^i/q 

(5) The jiva is both a karta. and a bhokia. 

p. 1012—3 (115) %n3R^'j|q^(i«:qrstq ijq% 

^?irqq q|qr?ra qjrqq><qqq'f i?(»Tf%F%: i (120) q43Tr55l^\)?r: 

^...?T II 

(6) * The state of Hit any agar bha is due to avidyd. He is the 
oosmio’soul revealing himself in all beings. 

p. 661. (1141) qq; sT^jqRwf^^irifq) %oq5nJ ?tI- 

^rrarfui^sFRqqr ^fterqRncqq^q II 

P. 669. (1177) ^ ^ qiTqif5rfl5nfil4q^Sli^f^:qTqT II 

P. 1001. (53J ^ irafeFsqtiq^ f^KRIWI. ..i^q 
c^jiKrqft«?Rr: f^«rHR*R9wr«Ri^ li 
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(7) Hiranya^gtirbha is the creator of the world io the form in which ^ 
it serves as environment to the jivas in it. 

Pp. 1001-2 (54) I....3W- 

(66) I (56j ?r?Twrtl're^ ^^oir 

I (57) fiq?l[3Rra(cqm ” ifrT frRJi, II 

p. 1008. 191—2) i%^r^T i%?RiciTqf'^giq|s«ncii 

«W...ii 


(8) DistiDotioo between avtdyd and dsaiiga which togethar condition 
the jtva. Vdsands really belong to the aniahharana but are transmitted 
from it to the jiva. 

» 

p. 665 1 1156) ? ?n%#;iqi%c!i . . . ngfir i • 

(1157) ^irRl?IFp¥ «^F%^?rRF^WF4srlw: I (1158) ^ «tF^F 
i^?f: qi[tFicqf^...aii^?r 5?iti'wfen^15?FFqirF^ «raFF^% i (ii5&) ?iIf# 
?TtSl'q?J«FF el^Fiqi'flfqF iq?l^F «qvn5Fqi'^Hq5F..,.|| 

Pp. 1156-7. (54) 3T5q?a ff F^^af^ %q^*TF^F?qi?oir*ir- 
^i«FFi§ttqg...i^l!(H i (55) ^qii^?iF F^KF^iJi ii 

Pp. 1295-6. (32) iaq'iRsi q^F^srsTF^S^oi 

qc^cFiqi'i^q I (34) FqqF9i^?^F^ q^or a^or s^ntraMSF'^Rqitqi i 
(36) (ai^q^^ni^sqq^jar q(qq?I% f^^qmSl^^TqF^gFt]^. . RFq')? ?ll^l% 
5qq^5FlSF% R^qWF>lUqiaT?ail^ II 

Pp. 1573-4. (1089) 3TH F? ^Fii |;g:irn?iT#ir- 

lft?Ui...fF?F: Wf(i «qaJtJn^F% I ^RtfiftaEt S^FFs^lFcT: I 

(1090) 311'qm gq^sFi'^IFFqFsilaF I (1091) F%Kiit 1%?! i%q?i<r- 
q^F^ n^^qq^ I (1093) ^ p;qF^^F 

q^F^l) sqq^FSCF?! I (1094) ^ 3TF^FiflRF«F«T^q 

5qFi|qF3: I sqFfqTflsq: I (1097) 3TF?T. 

fig ftq^P5«FSF>qi ^si«Rn«FfRF?mgiFF^% li 
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‘ Pp. 1590 -2. (1189) 351 iRR: § ^JIT I 

(1190) WR^JTf f[«Tf^8JOT^^ •53 ?TR RfT- 

^RJT%wr RSTR Rug# *T^r% i (1191) 

%rjrrcqr ^rir ?5T^T5^r% 1 (1193) r%frR 

r%r%>Tr(i r%fTR5f^RRjff f? ^^orr r%i%?Tr...i%?w^c(r?T€r^i#^- 

»Tra?n I (1194 : %rr«r 1 (nost ^r5( swMft 

HTWR T%^| I (1196! qjR^ffin^^rftfFJTRt ^^(R^rq^ccrr- 
^sRf^r I 0197) cR vrr^qr 5RR^%sR?iqr (?) q^qm ScTitqqji 11 

p. 1780. '390) qjrm: gq'qri[r^(jrqri?^qT: 1 (3971 ?(% *n?;r?^- 
^rntsyiir: ^q>r»Tr%^qrR qrir m^ri: 1 13991 qai f? %qt q^%- 
!£rqR I (401' q«Tr iRqwrR^T sf^ijqR unurw- 

<r!?[T 5?^ qfR: II 

(9) The jiv^'i being the Hubjecfc cannot be known. It only knows* 
It is also the karta of the jnana-phala i.e., samvadan^, 

Pp. 1230—7. (171) ?rg: f%qr I cTRT q?q ^cqj^ i risn^fr- 

ef»R,i ....=q§q%gfsf^M^i:airR 1 (172) itfRiRf^^Rr sigr%RR: 
<53 ^qrqgfsHT: t (173) f^qiRqq^JT r%Rgg>: I . . .i%qrr%^gTK:- 
'K? ^RTiq wqeqR I (174) (j^^RcTsqji. i qici’) ii 

P. 1653. (1546) ^^rfq gf^q^qR RITqr^qR'iqfl 

#r^qiqr'5RRt^i q|q i (15471 m ^rr^- 

<Jirf^^pqr^...(i548) Tq|[R(ciTR')R[ qr ?:r%r^qrR'[q: q;4iTrf:...ii 

P. 1666 (1625) iJSFRR «6<|RRqr'^S I ... W ^51 I Zh I 

(1626) *rrq: r%qraRr':3f^: Rf^dR^ i (1627) ^ 

3^; I sr^RRii^....q??RR^RrR =q ^R^ipq %% q^^- 

gq%?q% 11 

(10) The indriyas are hhauitka* 

P. 1728. (28) qq;r5T: 3RCq R II 


(II) Dreams and 
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p. 929. (25fi) ^ qr i?q- 

si^oT iUrqrqqqq t ', 254 ) m f| wiqqrflKTq 

qr%T%q II 

Pp. 1581— 2* Objection : (1137) qi^^qclRf RS^NR: I 

?n 3 f%apmqr^r 5 Rpei^ iTr% r%^^R')'’qFsqrr?q^i% flcqr Rnt 

qfqq?T'^ “^rit qRcqf%” I qqr Raqjr4 q/^- 

3 Tq^Ri irqi'cT i 

Ansiuer : (1140) q If 5ffn% | ^ 

T%# qi® i^^qqiiqk ii 

P. 1591—3. (1192) qq ^RqRofSTRqR f5?|q|% I 

(1200) i%?iiR sriqqfRJiq qifi^asq^qrqiqq i%^q%iqiq ^ 

II 

Pp. 1625— 9. (1387-8 qkuk^I® tt^I- 

Rqr ^qiRqkor qqi% |...5qR5;%OT Rq kiRiq. I (1389-90) Hfgf- 

Irq^iqqfq^nq^kq | (1392) qRRq^q^pk^q 1% qqqf^?irgq 5 q;,.„ 
3 if^q^ qfqq^ijqr F%r 1 a 393 ) q^q^iq 

qq=q qqi% I (1394) kq iqtiqF^^FqFRqF IfiRfliq) qqi% 
..,.fq%qaiqFgfqF%fRqFq: I 

Objection ; (1899) qq ^k^^q ^qicj^ q kliq; I 

Amwer: (1399) ^qicTl^iqcqW qfqi qqtq I^qFI^qcqpi; I 
( 1400 ) ikciRF^ F%5FR?q I 11406 ) RFfq^q klfqqiq^iqq, ii 

Pp. 1652 - 6 . ( 1541 ) qijq^qiq qftqj^qJIS qqfq | ( 1543 ) q 
=qFtq fqltqfiq qii;^:Rq (^549) qiqSlStqTFq^ F*! gOTF: I qrqflt- 
^qiq^iwqq^ I ( 1550 ) qR^I qTqffBf^^TqMq: I ( 1561 ) f| 

fST I ( 1562 ) q fiFF f^s I ( 1853 ) qqkiqFqi?|q?qic 5 _ 

( 1554 ) %sqip?qikq rlHi^q qi?r ®rRrsqqq«q q?l?q i qqrfqq^- 
tqww I ( 1655 ) q 'q'qqq qw ^qi^sfk i (isse; 3 n%q#?qTr%- 
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5WIW s[|^> goTf s{g?3fi«i%5rTw i usdi) ^ el’ll «s«n- 

Rqi%R’n I (1558) 5f% 

* Objection: (1559) «P«T ^ '^1% I 

Answer: (1560) ^ ^ q^qft 'q'....q^^arq?qq[ i 

(1561) elf ^eflq 5Tifterqfffqj«ri(i:f%ltqi%f[Tq qrgr'qrei. (laes) wfl- 
?lWllH55Fq?qet: I (16631 ^Tiqr^ertrS^rtsTTK iq 

(1564) efw?^r%%qr?ieqrei; q^q%qrw i h g jsoq 
2I^5e(; jftq®*I% I (1565J ef^rqf 3T|%5fe5|fq ?r5q[|l 

(12* Reality of the phyeioal world. 

P. 1590-1. (1188) Wfq f| IcTfqq^ i^^qfqfrJTqrr^sci^iTq- 
flsj^iir 5fmRg^5rqc^Tq?rTi'cq’TW^ I (1194) (ETirq frra 555 ^ ^q^ef 

(13) Parallelism between the adhydfma, the adhi^hhuta and the 
adhi’daiva phases of the universe. 

Pp. S27-8. 1171) qr=qrsf^rtq sqCK ’Rife'qi^qrqram- 

?Tq; (172) %qr fl:fqqq qrmqq q-fqRqqr I (173-4) 

qqefri%<«neqqfq^q ^(.,..31(^1^ =q qqefrgqiql^^: 

fleint |qqT5qTq%....qq....(175) qiq^q qfJl'Eqreqq^^lJf qt eliq^ 
.,.,(176) &q T? iiqq^qeir qq era hn sqqfqg^ I (177) ^ 

qqiqqi'a: ?f^5qifqqr qtqiwqr ll^iwsri'qqjRtq^ ^srep^ sgsq; n 

Pp. 1369—71. (67) «qr ^^1 ^qqpqf?q ^^raqf^qfqsfqf- 
RT^3 ^rq=enra?^Tg f^q^r i (68) qqqlqir ?qeir i (es) 
wqqq^oTra ^raRor^qig i i69) qiqr qqgrqr qqr qi^^r^qql 

^rqRi#ei?:r^rt i (70) qr q?r |qqiq?fqq ^rr qqi 

fgt?Rq?in%qqq^¥?itqi%g% i (73) q^rqq# Hcq^q qftqrirq?qrf^ 
q>qi8qreq^’Tf^’3;qqi%^q 'q....qqF«qTw qr^twqrag^kqr^ 
«raq^^ gqqrawr^qiraT^iWqqr qraqr^ ^rjinar; 1 

(74) «iereiTRq 5rd?Kf*rf^«^ qrnqnjj^qqr: 1 (77) ^Srarorr- 
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sRi9Pi^ ^^Rrw«n;»T5T; sr55r5r*rfm««nRff- 

II 

' (6) Practical Teaching- ' 

(1) Conoepfcion of mok$a, 

P. 1241. (10) a!R?T rt rairriTIclTri: 'Ti:iTIcIT'«I':ir?Jr II • 

p. 1375. (101) suHiTW^nf^^Hi ?rr5nH*i,i h 3 ^n 8 j-Rii?R,| 
( 102 ) gts |cg^^ swf&r 

(2) Need for practical discipline before attaining Brahma-hood. 

p. 1361. (16) JTsrJt# M ^ 3 ^i#- 

^ 'TK^«ir: (i8)...5TR7irq qtinfiTr?r ^^^»Tr>T?2T qdajfsri?!^ li 

(3) Vairagya, a neoessary prelimiDary, 

P. 639. (1025) 

lTm?<(Tci; I ?f^iqq§rq55Crl^RlTI% II 

p. 1785. (392) wr |r% 5^%iiTr?(rr%ar^^^lcrf^ 

^s^iTT5i% g=sjr?r ?^r%^ns:vrr5(RfG2i^ 11 

(4) Obligatory character of agni-hotra. 

P. 851. (302) ^ »3[q H cTR5[ftrCI^g?^- 

^11 

(5) Nature of meditation. 

Pp. 663-4. (1150) m t5?r[ I c[5r^gr 

(1151) N'l^IclT?# Il?I I (1154) qWR*!- 

q^RifJWR 11 

(6) Jnhna-karma-samuccaya leads to mokifa through an intermediate 
stage of apavarga. 

P. 724. Obiecton : (1467) ^^l3^ra^TT fRR 3UT|q|^ I 
Answer: (1469) I....3T4 3?t?tr5r^ 

tl 
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Tfi. m— 9. Objection: (mi) 

STfT I 

Answer : (1693) | 

(1694) cirwJ) 53?«Tr«rr5»i#?i i (1695; srrwriq 

^RrWiT HTq/^g% I (1704) w% || 

Pp. 838—40. Objeetwn : (225) I 

» 

4w.sti)Br:('227) gf5^(TFT% g7rf^^?^rF% ^qRwrqrq i (233) 
^TqirrqrqTqF ^r^fiqqFqqf^ro^ q 1 iq^rsciFFqFcj; 1 

Objection -.mij) TT ^ 3#F?qrTqi?'qq ii5^q55t^5F%[% 1 ( 233 ) 
qcqF^Fqsqq 1 

Ansiuer-.m?:] ?rq Hg6q^(5Eai)%^q(5F'*F^: I g 5^1- 

fl%: II 

Pp. 1165— 8. o6?<!c«to)i; (47) lfF#^q ^5Hlaqir%r%5i q 
^JTFqrqr^Fq qr^rq, i (4 .sj q^qiqfrR: s^q; i;aFqwf^F^^Fqw|q- 
qqr5FqqF?q i 

Answer : (51) %qq^qqra^qjF%F%^....3TWf qqiqiq ^jaiHT- 

ti I ( 62 ) ?F qq qjiqq??- i qs^q^^qq i ( 53 ) I'qfiqr- 

?qq: f%qqi%8qq i iq?FqqqT%«T^ I 'sgj q?mcqF'^F%qi: q?:qr- 
Fqq; 3 ti# ^f qq ^^rci^qq^q qq IqF^qr 1 «TFq 
5iq; qj^sq; | (57) q^q: ^sq: |?FqqF%qF^fFq qifq qq^q 
ail q^qiri, I (58) ^^qjqiqqqr i <59) ■qFq?rF=E^ f*^ qK=E^?qj ?q[F%fq 
q 3 q;^oit I'^^t^qqratsF i (60) % ariqi'^^ift aii'^fq sq^iq q3- 
iSFqiqt ^qr qw^qFF^pqqmfi^qiii; (6i) q qigltsIq^^Fq ^rqqq, ii 

(c) Extracts bearing upon interpretation, 

(l) General plan of the Brhadaranyaka’ Upani^ad, 

p. 648. (1067) '^qj qsftqsq^Fiqr ?F%?q(q'}q qqd jrt 
SFRV q^ aif qftqq|?ft5Fl5Hq || (See gloss on sFsanza 1066) 
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(3) IntrodaaUon to Br : Up : 

p. 666. (1164) ^5 ll 

(8) Br : Up. I. iv. 10. 

P. 668. {1175i I (1176) 

(4) Ooaneotiion babsvean Br : Up I-iv-7 and 10. 

P. 758. (1646) I If 

(5) Br : Up. I. v. 3. 

P.822. 06?Mtwn: (137) qSTr 515? 

aTTctlR^? 5?rf £(1^ I 5T T?»(, 

Answer : (138) UST'cT 51£6I5?f?^£ir ^ ^?I#%W^5IT^?5q- 

II 

(6) Br : Up. I. v. 12. 

Pp. 829—30 06j6Ctto« :( 180) ^ *r?I% I 

Answer : (181) I (183) ?? 

5t%5? 551 i a7«T 

3JT^?r (%?r5rH?rf^3 ^ 

*T?I% II 

17) Br : Up. II. i. 16. 

P. 919. (196) ifrfgf^^^TRc^ ^^^3 
55jfii^r'?: I (197) 3T«T ?r fsr; irsnn*!- 

?n^i (198) ?t?cisT7^r'JiJrg5?iTf^ft(i:i ^ /I %£?«jr?R^r...£i?r =^r?f^- 
sTfaTf^^^rf^rr^ri^** 5£ifr%i??rg<^?^ ??i 
%I5c«I[«T 5?!'?% II 

(8) Br: Clp. II. i. 17. 

P. 929. (251) 3«T??rrfi) H 

(9) Br: Up. II. ii.-l. (“ UTO: ?s|<nT”) 

67 ’ 
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i*. 989 (15) SPT ’5rt(??Taj«n^ 

I srtoi: ^?:iii?«raT<%fpqr8j«iRft I w 

Jnat nrw li 

(10) Br : Up. IV. ii. 3- Maaoing of 5^ in “ ^W’ll 

p.^1369. (65) w ^ ?(irw fi^o^wHTw^«?r5n:t?isn cr^tt- 



THE DEVAYiNA AND THE PIT^ANA ’ 

BY 

Prop. B. D. KARMABKAR, POONA. 

• 

The Davayaea and the Pitrya^a are described in the Upani^ids 
"(which call them also the Arcirddi mdrga and Dhumddi mdrga respeo- 
lively) and in later literature as the two paths {^y which the souls of the 
deceased pass on, the former leading to the Hipest or Brahmaloka from 
which there is no return and the latter only to the Moon from which the 
souls return after their stock of merit is exhausted, and are again plunged 
into the whirlpool of this samara. It is proposed in this essay to deal 
in an exhaustive manner with the original signification of th^ two terms 
rDeyayana and Pitryana and the later ideas imported in connection 
with them. 

Both the Devayana and the Pitryana are referred to in the Bgveda, 
Thus in 1-72-7, ^ and X-98-11, ^ Agni is said to know the Davayanas 
(in the plural). In X-2*7, ^ Agni is said to know the Pitrvaua. In 
1-183- (184)-6 ^ the Asvins are requested to come by the Devayanas. 
In VII-76-2, ^ Vasigtha talks of the Davayana-paths being visible to him. 

^ In X-18*l, 6 whore the path of Death is said to be different from the Deva- 
yana, obviously a refereuco to the Piiryapa is intended. In A.V. XII-2- 10, ^ 
the kravydd Agni is sent away by the paths used by the fathers and is 
asked not to come again by ways whereon Gods travel. In the funeral 
hymn X-14-2, ^ a reference is made to the paths by which the early 
ancestors travelled. 

Mr. Tilak thinks that 9 by Devayana and Pitryaqa are meant the 
two portions into which the oldest Vedic year appears to have boon divided, 

1. 1-7J 7-3Rrf^ I 

а. x-98-ii-f^5FT«r i 

3. x-3.7-'Rrr*i3 sr^Pi: #n?Rr ^ »Tiff i 

4. M83-(i84)-6-i^ qj# I 

б. VII-76-3-S q Tsqr 

• 6, X-u-l-tR Tba same 

oooacB in itbarva Veda XII-2-21, with the mding for ^7^ 

7. A.Y. xii-a-io-^sqrg*# mr 

>Tr 3 tI^ f^rgg ii 

8 . x-i 4 .a-q 5 rr jf: to: rto.. 

9. The Arotio Heme in the Vedae py. 78; Orion, 93 page. 
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and tha6 the two ttaths originally oorresponded with the Uttarayapa and^ 
the Dak^ipayana. or the day and the night of the gods. And farther 
Davayana and Pit^yapa represent the two divisions of the year, one of 
oontinaous light and the other of oontinuous darkness at the North Pole. 
Mr. Tilak finds a corroboration for the above thesis in passages from the 
Brh. Up. VI. 2-15-16 I and Oh. Up. IV-15.5, a V. IO. 1-2 and the GibAc 
VlII-24-25 ^ where a reference is made to the Ubtaraj/apa and Daks'paya- 
na, in a detailed description of the two paths. He again discusses in detail 
the passage from the i^atapatha Btahmapa (II-l, 3-1-3) ^ where the 
three seasons. Vaaanta, Gri$ma. and Var^a are said to be the seasons 
of the Devas, and the suit, when he turns to the north is said to be 
amongst the Devas and protecting them; the Sarad, Hemanta and Sisira 
are the seasons of the Pitrs, and the sun turning to the south is said to 
be amongst the Pitrs and protecting them. He infers from the 
above ^ that Devayana in those days was understood to extend over 

1. Oh. Up. V 10, 1-5. 5c«i rw 

iF«rr: I [in. IV-15-6Iot qpsir:, W8 have 

q«r ar%qgiTRr ^ i ] aiR q ^ jitr 

^ irmr- 

?5rrll^ #q^^iTfJr5ir:35n% i trrtvq: 

wiTt ?:r5rr 5T^qRrir4 i ^rf^qrqc^qRilf^qT^eTirsrrRTq 

etc 

9. In Br Vi a 15, the pavnage eto. ooour. with .light 

vatiatioue. in%Plt eTl»^frirg^qf 

ipi a^55RpirjRi% ^ ^ w. quqfft q?rf% %qr q i arsr 

^ 5nr^ir 

siRfR qaiT 

3. Gi‘a Vlll. 34 36 aTTITRtf^f; qWfRfr f 

qcff sfiTfi: *1^ i 

4. 6.ia Bt. n. 1 3,1.3' q?Rft qqr I ^ ^srr w: Rntr- 

ft?rd ^ ^ qtsqaifrsi^ 

g?Pfs ^ fqtTf: I ... ?15r ^%g 5lf| 

6, Orion page 35. ... 



THB DBVAYlMA ABD THB PlTBYlNA. ^53 

t. 

’^the six months o4 the year whioh comprised the three seasons of 
spring, summer and rains, and that when the Vedio Aryans became 
settled in India they made a change in the old order of seasons to 
make them correspond with the real aspect of nature, so that the Winter- 
Solstice falls at the end and not in the middle of Hemanta whioh would 
be the case if Devayana or Uttarayapa commenced with the Winter- 
Solstice which is impossible as in neither hemisphere, the Winter- 
Solstice marks the beginning of Spring, tne first of the Dava seasons. * 

Mr. Tilak's explanation of Devayana as being the same as Uttarayapa 
or as the continuous day of six months obtaining at the North Pole can 
easily be shown to be absolutely unconvincing. • How can Mr. Tilak with 
this interpretation explain for instance the passages where Agni is said to 
know the Devayana paths ? According to Mr. Tilak, the passage ought 
to mean ' Agni knows, the paths of the Uttarayapa or the continuous day 
of six months . 'Now the paths of Uttarayapa,' is obviously a meaninglesa 

• expression, neither can the paths be associated in an intelligible manner 
with the continuous day of six months. Again, what is more important 
IB, that the Bgvedio passages whioh speak of Devayana and Pitryapa 
often apeak of the paths in the plural. Sufficient attention does not 
seem to have been paid to this point. As khe gods are many, so are the 
paths naturally by whioh they travel to attend the sacrifices of their 
worshippers. Similarly the souls of the deceased also seem to pass by 
different paths. Agni is often described as carrying the oblations to 
the gods (the epithet EiDyavahaU oharaoteristio of him) and for this pur- 
pose it is necessary that he should know the paths leading to the respec- 
tive gods. Mr. A. G. Das says, ^ that the Devayana and Pitryapa mean 
simply, the Path of Light and Life, and the Path of Darkness and Death, 
and that the Devayana is an invisible path located in mid-sky which only 
becomes visible when the Gods of light travel by it. We however doubt 
very much whether the additional meaning read into the expressions by 
Mr. Das, was really present in the minds of the Vedio bards. To them 
Devayana meant simply ' leading to the gods ’ ^ and ' Pitryapa ' leading to 
Pitrs ? The Davayana again does not appear in the Bgveda to be open 
to men though in VII. 76*2. the talks of the Davayana paths being 
visible to him and in VII 86 2 Vaai's^ha wishes to be in the presence of 
Varupa. That idea seems to have been evolved later. In the Vajasaneyl 
samhiti (19-47) the two paths are described as being open to mortals. 

* Mr. Tilak’s interpretation of the passage in the Satapatha Brahmapa 
is equally unconvincing. ^Ehe passage in question refers certain divisions 
of the year and the day to the gods and certain others to the Pitrs. Thus 

1. J^gvedio India P. 880. 

3« Bfciioily speaking Devayana itself ehoold mean **tlie path of the Gods.* 
The passages quoted above iovaciably epeak of the * Devayana path ’ and the Pitryapa 
ipatbi in the same w/ty as we now speak of the 'oity of Nagapnca’ foe initanoe. 
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Gods, 

1. Vasanfea, Grf^ma and 
Yari^a (Seasons). 

* 2. The Bright fortnight. 

3. Day. 

4. The first part of the day. 

5. The period of tioae when 
the sun goes to the norths 


Pitrs* 

^ 1. Sarad, Hemanta aodl 

Sisira (Seasons). 

2. The dark fortnight. 

I 

3. Night. 

4. The latber part of the day. 

5. The period of time when 
the sun goes to the south. 


Mr. Tilak’s mistake lies in his understanding Numbers 1 and 5 of the 
above series as referring to one and the same phenomenon, henoe his 
suggestion uhat the Vedio Aryans seem to have made a deliberate obango 
in the order of seasons. But if we understand No. 1 as referring to the- 
continuous day of six months at the North Pole, how are we to explain 
No. 2 ? It is ridiculous to talk of a bright fortnight which depends for its 
existence upon the rise of the moon, which cannot obviously be thought 
of, when tbere^is a continuous day for six months. No. 4 again assigns 
only the Purvahiia to the Pitrs. To be logical therefore, we must under- 
stand all the five factors in the series as mutually modifying one another. 
Are we to understand then that the latter part of the day in the 
Uttarayana belongs to the Pitrs and that the first part of the day in the 
Dabsinayana belongslto the gods ? The true interpretation of the passage 
therefore is that which has been given by Mr. Das ^ vis:., each of the 
factors in the series has to be taken independently by itself. The first 
three seasons of the year, in which the power of the sun grows 
are assigned to the Gods ; the last three when the power of the sun 
diminishes, to the Pitrs. The bright and dark fortnights are assigned to 
the gods and the Pitrs respectively because tbe power of the moon increa- 
ses and decreases at those periods. Similarly the days when there is lights 
belong to the Gods and the nights when darkness reigns to the Pitrs. 
The fore-part of the days when tbe Gods are usually worshipped belongs' 
to the Gods and tbe latter part of tbe day belongs to tbe Pitrs as tha^ 
Sraddfia ceremony in honour of tbe Pitrs is performed at that time. The 
northern journey of the sun when the sun’s heat increases thus belongs to 
the Gods and the southern journey when bis heat decreases, to tbe Pities. 
Or alternatively, the North being regarded as the direction sacred to the 
gods, the sun’s course to the north might have been described as 
belonging to the gods. Whatever in short is suggestive of light or 
increase of power is ascribed to tbe gods and the reverse of it 
to the Pitrs. There cannot therefore possibly be any reference in tho^ 
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pase&ge to tbe t^o-fold diyision of the year at the North Pole as 
Mr, Tilak snspeots. 

The original signifioation of the Devayana and the PitryaQa in tho 
Yeda8*8eein8 to ha a8 followe : (1) The Davayana-path is reatrioted on|y to 
the gods who alone are privileged to travel by it, and that (2) there are 
many such paths, fbe (1) Pitryana paths are also many and (2) every- 
one who dies travels by the path taken by his ancestors Tbe oorpsei,* 
eating ire leads him by this way. Pitryapa paths are the only ones that 
are open to mortals and there is no idea of the departed returning to this 
world again. A vague idea about evil-doers being thrown into darkness 
or hell is referred to in some stray passaged. In E.V. lV-5-5 ^ an 
abysmal station is said to have been devised. In E.V, VII-104>3 3 Indra 
and Soma are requested to plunge the wicked into darkness that has no 
support. In E.V. VII-104-17 ^ the singer wishes the wicked fiend to fall 
downward into endless caverns. The Upanif^ads betray a gr&at advance 
made on the above original notions about tbe Devayana and the 
Pitryana, The passages quoted *above from the Oh 10. and the B^. 11,^ 
Upani^ads which obviously take their cue in this matter from the Satapatha 
and other Brahmapas clearly point out to this fact. First, we find that both 
the Devayana and the Piferyapa paths are thrown open to the moHals. 
Secondly, all without discrimination after death are not entitled to travel 
by these paths. Good people are divided into two classes (1) those who 
practise penance and Sraddha in forests, and i2) those who lead a holy 
life in their houses and perform many acts of charity. Those belonging 
to the first class reach by passing through various stages the Brabmaloka, 
and do not return to this world ; those belonging to the second class 
go to the Moon and return to this world when their merit is exhausted. 
The wicked are not entitled to go by any of these two paths, and are 
born again as worms, insects. Thirdly, an elaborate description of the 
Devayana and Pitryana paths, with their various stages is given. 
Fourthly, there is only one Devayana path and one Pitryapa path. 

We thus have here a pretty complete scheme evolved describing the 
after-life condition of mortals. It is beyond the scope of the present 
essay to trace this evolution from the scattered ideas in the Atharva Veda 
and the Brahmapas. We are concerned only with the evolution of the 
ideas about the Devayana and tbe Pitryapa. Thus, according to the 
Chapter the Devayana path is as follows : — 

l. Tbe Kgveda lefere to«tbe oastom of bnryiDg the dead also. But when tbe- 
funeral bymo 14 was oomposed, oremation seems to have been regarded as tbe only 
proper method of disposing of tbe dead, 

». TTTra: ^ i 

*■ 5WT tfsr 'nfts *rwr'»^ spg wis 3^: ' 
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Oh. U (V* 10 1-6) — (1) Atois (2j Day (8) The, bright fort^aight 
(4) The six months of the Uttarayana (5) Year (6) Aditya 

(7) Moon (8) Vidyut (9) Brahma where a non-hnman being 
carries the departed soul. 

* That is, the Devayana oonsists of eight stages, the ninth 

Brahma being the destination. 

Br. U. VI. 2. 15 —The first four stages are the same. ^5) Devaloka 
(6) Aditya (7) Vidyut (8) Brahmalokas (Plural) where a 
Manasa (mind-born) being leads the departed souls. 

That is, the Devayana oonsists of seven stages, the eighth Brahma- 
lokas being the destination. This passage speaks of a Mftnasa being. 
It is possible that is a misprint for spoken of in the 

Oh. passage. In Br V-10-1, the soul is also said to go to Vayu from 
lihis Loka. 

» 

Kau. . U 1-3.^ This passage does not give all the stages. (1) Agni- 
loka (2) Vayu-loka (3) Varuna-loka (4) Indra-loka (5) Prajapati-loka 
(6) Brahma-loka. 

That is, only five stages are mentioned. It is not clear from the 
passage however, whether we are to regard Agni-loka, etc., as the stages 
on the path or as the different destinations^ one after another, as the 
passage speaks of the Agni-loka being reached after one has taken to the 
Devayana path. 

Sankaraoarya comments in detail on the Vedantasutras IV- 3. 1-— 6 ^ 
referring to some other passages as well. Taking into consideration the 
various confiioting passages in this connection, Sankara declares the 
Devayana path to consist of the following stages : 

Devayana ; — (1) Ards, flame (2) Day (3) Bright fort- night (4) The 
six months of the Uttaraya^a (5) Year (6) Devaloka (7) Vayu 

(8) Aditya (9) Moon (10) Vidyut (11) Varuna (12) Indra 
(13) Praiapati (14) Brahman. 

^ 5rm%c5t% ^ I 

3. The VedaoUfiuiras in lV-3. 1*6 disoqis all tbeee oonfliotiog passageB and try to 
feoonoile them. The Fii^raB are ;•» 

arf^T^r ?rc5tfir%: ii 



?r^s(*r TO»r: ^15=^ II 


Ijtlfhr II 

Sm tb* Bbi.jk ol ^^k»n oo thtt. tutm. 
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• From the Yed§Dta8utra8 tbemeelves, however, il appeera that only 
Yayn and Varapa have to be provided for in the list found in the Oh* or 
the Br-Upanieade, as those only are referred to by name in Sutra 1V« 3-2 
and IV-3-3 respeotively. In view of the faot that the moon is referred to 
AS the destination to which the Pitryapa leads, it seems queer thaf the 
moon should have been mentioned as one of the stages on the Devaydna* 
The Br-Up. rightly drops the moon in its list. It substitutes ^ Devaloka 
for the Samvatsara in the Gb. list. We think that Samvatsara is the 
right stage after the six months spoken of, and that all those stages 
oontaining the word ' Loka', which are specially mentioned in the Kau* 
Upaniead should not be regarded as stages ^n the Davayana. It is 
possible to interpret the passage in the Kau, To mean that a person on 
going by the Devayana path reaches Yayu-loka or Varupa loka or Indra- 
loka or Prajapati-loka or Brahma-loka according to his merits, land 
Yayuloka, etc. need not be taken as intermediate stations that lead to 
Brahma-loka. If this view is accepted then the Devayana should consist 
' of only the following stages (1) 4xcis (2) Day (3) Bright fortnight (4) Six 
months of the Uttarayapa (5t Year (6) Yayu (7) Aditya (8) Yidyut 
[(8-a) Yarupa] (9j Brahma-loka. The Bbagavadgita undoubtedly refers to 
the Devayana and the Pitryapa when it refers to the ^ukla and the 
K^spa srtis in YII-25. It does not apparently refer to all the stages on the 
two paths, but mentions only the time when the yogin should die to reach 
the Brahma-loka or the Pitr-loka. It refers only to five stages (1) Agni 
(2) Jyotis (3) Day (4) Bright fortnight (4) Six months of the Uttarayapa. 
Agni might be said here to refer to the Ards of the Upanisads. Sankara 
also in his commentary on Yedantasutra lY. 3-2, referring to the Agni-loka 
referred to in the Kau passage says that Agni-loka and Ards mean one and 
the same thing If so the Gita inserts one more stage between Ards 
and day. 


The Pitryapa path has the foUowirg stages (1) Dbuma (2) Night 
(3) Dark fort-night (4) Six months when the sun goes to the south 
(5) Pitr-loka (6) Akasa (7) Moon who is identified with Soma. Both 
the Oh. and Br. Upanisads mention the same stages. The Gfta mentions 
the first four and also the Moon. Those who go by this path are described 
as being the food of the gods and they return to the world after enjoying 
the fruits of their merits. In Yedantasutras III. 1 7, ^ the expression 
^ They become the ‘.food of the Gods ’ is explained as having only a 
•^metaphorical sense vie., that they enjoy themselves in the company of 
the Gods. • 


1. Apparenlly to ooireepond to the in the description of the 

fitryana. 

a. u* iv. 8 - 2 . , 

8. m-l-7. kfTW 


68 
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The Ninikla ^ in the Farisi^t&dhyaya (which is rightly regarded aa » 
later addition) giyea a similar description of the two paths. Those who 
giving np Vidya and taking to (sacrificial) Himsa, practise great penance or 
perform rites described in the Vedas, go by the Pitryapa, and those who 
giving np Himsa and taking to Vidya, practise great penance or perform 
actions associated or described in connection with jnana, go by the 
Devayana and do not return. 

The question then arises; — what are we to understand by the various 
stages described above on the two paths ? Are we to take the different stages 
in their literal sense or only metaphorically? The Vedantasutrakara 
answers the question in Sutra IV. 3-4 (ht i d!. I by saying that 

by tbe stages are to be understood the human guides associated with them. 
The Upanisadio passages mention a non-human Puruea from Vidyut on- 
wards, so bei'ore the Vidyut stage, a human Puru^i may be taken to be the 
guide. The question crops up again in Sutras IV. 2-18-20, 3. where the 
soul is said to pass by the Nadis connected with the rays of the 
sun. Now a person dying at night time would nob have this Nadirasmi 
connection and be would be prevented from going by the Devayana path. 
Tbe Sutrakara replies that such a relation exists as long as the body 
exists and so irrespective of tbe time when he dies, — it might be even in 
the Daki^ nayana, — still the person is entitled to travel by the Devayana 
path. Obviously the Sutrakara believes in the popular notion about the 
merit of dying in the Uttarayana and Sankara in his Bha^ya actually 
refers to the case of Bhi^ma who refused to die till the Uttarayapa set in. 
Sankara himself dismisses this reference to Bbififma by saying that it has 
no philosophical signifioanoe. Bhf^ma waited for some time to proclaim 
to the world bis powers of ending his life at his sweet will and also 


1. NirukU p. 86f^, Veokstesvara Press edition, (idbyaya XIV). 
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tobrespeofe the tradjtioDs. Sufara 21 is taken by Sankara as referring to 
the passages in the Git^a eto. He remarks that the time for 

death mentioned therein refers to the Yogins only and must not be taken 
as svperseding the passages in similar oonneotion in the Srutis. As 
an alternative interpretation! he proposes that the eto, mentioned 
in the Gita should 6e taken in the sense of deities acting as guides. The 
two verses in the Gi*:a (VI 11-24, 25) are extremely obscure and no satjia- 
faotory explanation can possibly be given. In verse YIII-23. Srikr^pn 
wants to describe the time, dying at wbiob, people do not return or 
return to this world. Verses 24 and 25 therefore would naturally 
indicate this time and have thus to be taken at)parent]y in a literal sense. 
In verse 26, however Srfkrspa speaks of the two paths obviously referred 
to in the last two verses. Thus there is a clear discrepancy. Mr. Telang 
owns that he cannot explain these verses. Garbe regards them as 
clear interpolations. John Davies says ' I cannot* believe that 
the enlightened author of the BhagavadgUa wrote these verses ' and 
remarks that ‘ the passage is eC curious instance of the grotesque folly 
which BO frequently attends Hindu speculations, even of the highest^ 
kind. He also takes the Jyotis in the passage to refer to the ray of 
material light to show the way to the soul with the linga body, 
According to Mr. Tilak, ^ Agni is the funeral hre and Jyoti the iiames 
of the fire. He also understands the same funeral fire as leading the 
Earmamargin, through the smoke eto. to the Pitr-loka. The different stages 
on the bright path or the Davayana and the dark path or the Pitryapa 
according to Mr Tilak, are the following : — (1) Funeral fire (2) The fiames of 
the funeral fire (3) Day (4) Bright fort-night (5) Six months of the Uttarayapa; 
these five are on the bright path. Mr. Tilak also remarks that all bright 
things are referred to in oonneotion with the Devayana as the Uttarayaria 
is the bright six months day of the Gods at the North Pole. It appears 
that Mr. Tilak also regards the above path as oommenoing strictly speaking 
with the second stage given above, viz., the fiames of the funeral fire. 
The stages on the dark path or the Pitrayaqa, be understands as follows ; 
(1) Funeral fire (2) Smcke of the funeral fire (3) Night (4) Dark fort-night 
(5) Six months of the Dak^’payana. 

Mr. Tilak perhaps stands alone in regarding Agni also, as oommen- 
oing the Pitryana. There does not seem to be any justification for this view. 
His idea again, that Agni refers to the funeral fire and that Jyotis and 
Dbuma are respectively the fiames and smoke issuing from the funeral 
fyre, is quite unconvinoing. If Agni represents the funeral fire, what 


1 . 

I 





9t The Bhftgavadgi'a p, 101 and 98. 
8. Gitarabaeya (Marathi) p. 299, 
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would be the pafth token by a SannySsiii whose body tSobtiried after death* 
nod Dotoonsigned to the flathes. The bodies of soine SannySsins are again 
eimply thrown into the waters. Are these Sannyaiins to be debarred from 
lioing by the Davayaoa path ? There cannot tbas be any referenoe to the 
funeral tire or its flames in the Da?ayana path. The Kray y ad Agni is 
no doubt referred to as leading the soul to the Pitr-I6ka in the Bgyeda, 
and henoe the Dhuma may refer to the smoke of this Are. If at 
all Bhuma does have any sensible sense in the passage, it ought more 
probably to refer to the Dhuma of the saorifloes whioh the deceased 
Karmamargin entitled to go by the Piti^yana must have performed during 
his lifetime. In any ease, che Dhuma need not refer to the smoke of the 
funeral fire. Another thing in oonneotion with the two verses in question 
seems to have been ignored so far. It would be seen that, aooording 
to the Gita passage whioh undoubtedly has been based upon the 
Upanisids, the Sakla. path gives fim stages and the Kr$ni>path only 
fouft Thus, 

(1) Agni (2) Jyotis (3) Day (4) Bright fort-night (5) Six 
months of the U ttarayapa. 

Kr^na-paih — {!) Dhuma (2) Night (3) Dark fort-night (4) Six months 
of the Dakeinayana. 

Now there oannot be any doubt that the description of the two 
•paths involves a deliberate correspondence between them. The same 
number of stages ought to be therefore mentioned in both. Nowhere in the 
•Upanieads, except perhaps in the Kau. passage, where Agni-loka is referred 
to does the Devayana begin with Agni. It begins with Arois and Jyotis 
and Arois can be easily identifled. Is it possible that the true reading in 
the passage is Agni-jyoti and not Agni^jyoti ? If it is so, there would be 
only four stages mentioned in the case of the Sakla path, and each one of 
the stages would have something corresponding to it in the description of 
the Kr^pa-path as well. Agni jyoti or the flame of Are is undoubtedly the 
Hsame as Arois. Garb, and Davies save themselves all trouble by regarding 
lihe passage as an interpolated one. But, interpolated or otherwise, the 
passage surely does need some explanation or other. We too are of 
•opinion that verses VIII. 23 — 28 in the Gita do not properly harmonise 
with the context, and the confusion is worse confounded by the author of 
the Gita professing in verse 23, that be would indicate the time when the 
yogins should die, while he describes the paths in' verses 24 and 25. But 
one wonders whether one should go as far as expelling the passages out 
of the Gita for, verses 24 and 25 simply refer to the old ideas on the 
eubject in the UpanisidS and verse 23 refers to the popular notion on 
the matter whioh is referred to elsewheredn ootraectitm with the death of 
Bhisma in the Bhismaparvan itself. 
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, We tihink bhat the miBinterpretation of the paBsage in the ^atapalba 
Eribmapa has been the root oanse of all this oonfuBion in oooneotion 
with the description of the two paths. When the Devayana which in 
the {tgvedio times was a path by which the Gods alone travelled wae 
thrown open to the mortals later on, it was naturally found neoessary to- 
devise a detailed description of it and the Upanieads found a ready- made 
description by taking the Satapatha passage in a literal sense and they 
stuck on to’it like a vice. We must thank ourselves that the writer df 
the Satapatha Brahmapa did not go on with his distribution of various 
things between the Gods and the Pitrs, still further, as be could have 
easily done. Eor instance, he could have spol|en of the first half of th<^ 
bright fortnight, or the first yaman of the Purvabea, as belonging to the 
Gods and the latter half of the bright fortnight or the latter yaman of tbe 
Purvabna, as belonging to the Pitrs. In that case, the Devayana and the 
Pitryapa could have been made to contain a larger number of stages. 
The original intention was to make the Devayana as bright and shining 
as possible, to correspond to the bright Devas. and for the sake of 
contrast specially, everything that was pale or dark came to be associated ^ 
with the Pitrs. As a matter of fact, the description of tbe Pitr loka, 
given in the Vedas does not warrant this sort of seant courtesy to the 
Pitrs, shown to them by the inventors of the Pitryapa. Not satisfied 
with these two paths, later philosophers invented a third place or bell 
or tbe convenience of those who were followers neither of tbe Jnana- 
marga or of the Karmamarga. The Devayana and tbe Pitryana came 
thus to be restricted only to the good people of tbe first class and tbe 
second class respectively. As philosophical ideas advanced, and advaitism 
held its head high, a further change was made. Tbe good people 
were divided into three classes, the first class referring to the Jnanin 
proper who bacome^ Brahman, the moment be knows Brahman 
(Brahmavid brahmaiva bhavati), and who thus is spared the journey on 
the Devayana, the second class referring to those who have Jnana but 
who are not yet entitled to enter tbe highest charmed circle, and who 
thus travel by tbe Devayana and secure krama-mukti, and the third 
class referring to saorifioers who go by tbe Pitryapa and are not entitled 
to salvation, but only to godly pleasures as long as their merit lasts. As 
advaitism forms tbe high water mark of philosophical speoalations, there 
was no necessity of making any further revision in tbe notions about tbe 
Devayana and the Pit^yana. 

It would thus bo seen that the successive revisions and changes in 
the ideas about tbe two paths are tbe result of corresponding changes in 
the pbiloBopbical thought and naturally so. Both the Devayana and 
tbe Pitryapa have deteriorated from their original signification, tbe 
former being tbe greater sufferer. Thus the Devayana' was originally 
restricted only to tbe gods ; it then was thrown open to the good peoplo^ 
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having knowledge and praoliisiog penance, and las^y iti became the 
monopoly of the good people of the second degree only. The Pitryapa 
was originally a thoronghfare, the admission to which could be gained 
only by the simple process of dying ; it then became the privilege oi good 
people belonging to the third olaes (originally these were the good 
people belonging to the second class but with the advent of the proper 
Jnanin on the held, they were sent down) . 

It would be unfair to ignore two more interpretations,— one the 
geographical and the other the yogic — advanced in this connection and we 
would shortly refer to thest) before we conclude. Pandit Umesh Chandra 
Yidyaratua, in his Bgveda sambita (Part I) commenting on the passage 
^ qr«TRt from the Atharvaveda 

and ^ from the Kr§na Yajurveda, says 

that is one of Devayana paths where the two paths, Khyber, and 

Bolon are situated, the third is the Badrinaraya^a path and the fourth is 
the Durjayalinga (or Darjeeling) path. He takes to mean Siberia, 
.9T;:crCT^ Turkey, Persia and Afganistan ; and as Mongolia (p. 64). He 
also understands Saihvatsara, Ahar, and Hatri as the proper names of 
countries. The Devayana path extends from India to Siberia. 
Agni, Varu^a, Vayu, etc., are also proper names of persons who 
had travelled to and from Siberia. The two Ayanas also represent 
two countries, being portions of the Samvatsara country. Dakei- 
pasamvatsara means the region near the Mera mountain, and 
Uttarasamvctsara, southern Siberia, means ‘ that the 

Mere mountain region is reached after soma months.’ Ahar country 
is the northern portion of the Devayana path and Batri country, 
the southern portion of the Pitrvapa path and so on in the same strain. 
It is needless to say that all this is highly improbable. It is only referred 
to, to show the extremely obscure nature of the Devayana passages, and 
like a drowning man catching at a straw, one is tempted to resort to any 
interpretation, however fantastic, provided it fits in with the whole passage 
properly. 

The later Yoga-Upani$\ds put a highly tenchnioal yogic interpretation 
on the Devayana and Pibr yApa pissages. The Vadantasutra VIV. 2-17 ^ 
undoubtedly refers to the Nadie and the process of the vital breath 
leaving- the body at the time of death. The Yogasutras, which one would 
•certainly expect, to refer to such a process, are curiously enough quite 


1. ir^- 
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silent on this point. The Bbagavadgita in VIII-12 ^ also xefers to the 
eame thing and it quite probable that verses 24 and 25, etc. 

were added later on by some one wbo wanted to read in them the Yogio 
iiheor)^ of ending one’s life, on wbioh the future prospects of the Yogin 
depend. The Agni referred to in tbe various passages is said to be the one 
residing in tbe body# Tbe sun, the moon, the Uttarayf^igti and Dak^ina- 
yana refer to the Nadis and the passage of tbe vital breath through them. 
'Thus the (p. 166, Yoga-Upanisads, Adyar.) says * 

efi: i 

a ^Rl: #FJriT § II 

%3Rr § sTfOT^HOT n 

l^f^SRt: sTioi: wn?T: || 

sTHT^iRT ?rcrr aiTBi ^ i 

«I?r STR; «JTR?r: I 

^Tl?T*T5;orfJrfgTR ii 

?Ta[r hr: fw^-^UHRflTrR: I 

gragHH ii 

On. p. 413, the ^f^RTTRisr^ desoribes tbe ggsJir Nazi’s holding 
the way to 3RT^ 

srfirgRr ggstr | 

also (o. 450 pp). 

mm *nR to tifir i 

15f*iT g q> li 

i%gf^ fqff^r g i 

5snHfl-<9‘<i«i«< §i**TT 11 

1 ^4511 11 % ^ I 

;qwn'iti i j| i WH t stiW^ ql*RTRR II vm. la 
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slao (p. 661). , „ 

Sitailar desoriptioas oooar in otiier Upani^^ds as wall. The Sivasamhitia 
(16 pp. The Yoga Sasbra, Papiai office pablioadoo) also says. 

* I^?T: ] 

q/Sr q^rrq^: n 

(Meruslihe vertebral oolnmo) 

The reference to the six months in the Devayana passages etc., is 
apparently to be understood as referring to the normal period which a 
yogin takes, to be prohoient in various intricacies of the yogic science 
(Thus on p. S6 we have, 

<?«n?RnrJTwn»T q; i 

dnrsrRrjr^ f| h; ii 

Oa p. 47, qnngi»F?ri icg I 

On p, 50 JJcjj II ) 

One who knows the Brahmarandhra is liberated 

wirST § fflf I 

qt ir(jn[% € gtK; II 

The Gherandi eambita speaks of three varieties of Dbyana, the 
Sthula, Jyotis and Suki^ma. Toe last two are thus described. 

jj^^rsTR f i 

^ftqicqr i%gi^ q5ftq^%qirf;f^: II 

BTsr i 

qiwiqq^rrq q^q f ^rrqcfr i 
aiciRr NcJsmsPfJrcir i 

ii (p. 5i) 

It is unnecessary to multiply suob passages. Tdis highly technical' 
interpretation could not obviously have been the original one, as it betrays 
a very great advance in yogic ideas and technique. 



BODHi[¥ANA ADD DRAHlDlCiRYA, TWO OLD ^EOiNTINS 
PRESDFPO&ED BT RAmANUJA 

BY 

PaoP. S. KUPPU8WAMI 8A8TRI, M.A., MADRAS. 

» 

PART I— BodhSyaba. 

0 

Id the very first sentenoe of the Sri-Bba^ya, Bamanuja refers to a 
Vrttikara, as Bbagavad-Bodbayana, the author of a Vrtti on the Brahma- 
Butras ; and the same Vrttikara is referred to without the name Bodhayana, 
in six other places in the Sri-Bha^ya. The relevant extracts are given 
below , 

^ ^i%3: i 

[Sri-Bhasya-Part p, 1 Ananda Press, Madras.] 

“5RI35RR5T^ RRHt sqhB’ff” ^ | Ibid,v.^0. 

«. “ ?Rrf ?T?f ^R- 

K. Bsikl 

I Ibid, p. 234. 

W, 

sriRH 3;4Rw1q^ifi” i m, p. 289. 

TO ifto:— “«#T ^ *iwn% ^ TOO? Rf 

^ ^ I /wa.p.832. 
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lo some of the footnotes appearing in part I of the Sri-Bba^ya, it is found 
that the Ananda Press edition erroneously attributes certain extracts 
from the Vakyakara’s Commentary to the Vrtbikara. The Visi^tadvaita 
tradition of the Eamanujiyae accepts Bamanuja’s identification of the 
Vrtbikara with Bodbayane. The identity of Bodhayana. to whom a 
Vrtti on the Brahmasutras is attributed, has so far rem^iue^f one of the 
obscure problems in the Cultural History of India. There does not appear 
to be any reliable evidence which would enable us to identify this Vrttikara- 
Bodhayana with the Bodhayana of Kalpa- Sutra fame ; nor is there any 
good reason to equate the former with Bbavadasa, a Vrttikara of the 
Mimamsa-Sutras referred; to by Kumarilabhatta as having been pre- 
supposed by Sabara-svamin. (See Kumarila’s Sioka-vartika pages 11 and 
21 Benares edition). Sarhkaraoarya presupposes in several places in his 
Bhasya on the Brahmasutras, a Vrttikara, who seems to have written a 
Vrtti on thp Purvamimamga-Sutras and Brahma-Sutras ; and this 
Vrttikara seems to be Upavarea, who is definitely referred to by Sabara- 
svamin in his Bhagya on the Purva-Mimamsa-Sutras. In the Brahma- 
Sutra-Bha^va, Samkara refers to a Vrttikara, according to commentators, 
under I-i-19 (Sutra), I-i‘23 (Sutra), I-i-31 (Sutra), and I-ii-23 (Sutra) ; 
and unmistakably refers, at the beginning of his Bba^ya on 3-3-53 
(Sutra), to Upavarga as having written a commentary on the Brahma- 
Mimamsik-Sutras and Karma- Mimarhsa-Sutras, this Upavarga being 
identified with Vrttikara, both by Anandagiri and Bamananda. The 

subjoined relevant extract from Samkara’s Brahma-subra-Bha§ya 

deserves careful consideration. 

H srr 

stpsnJfqi I am vrqqqjqq- 

^O T ffq: 1” 

(Samkara’s Brahmasutra-Bha^ya under 3-3-53.) 

Upavarsa is referred to in the following extracts also : — 

1 qq*rtfqiRfl:q^'Hif qqqrgqq^j” 

Sabara-Bhasya p. 10, Ohowkhamba edition. 

w 1 wngqq^;” 

(Samkara-Bhfisya ontks'Bjnahma-Sutras l-iii*28}. 
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^ II. Ifi oan ba clearly made oRt from these extraots that Upavar^a 
was the Vr6cikar*a prasiippoaed by Samkara and that Upavar§i the 
Vrttikara was decisively in favour of treating the Karma- Mi mam sa and 
Brahma* Mi m am sa as forming the former and latter parte of an integral 
whole. Those who are sufficiently acquainted with the Vedanta-darsana 
know well that the ipterpretation of the first word in^the first Sutra 
of the Brahma sutraa depends largely upon agreement or disagreement 
with the view indicated above regarding the interrelation of the Karma- 
Mimamsa and the Brahma-Mim4rnaa. While, in this matter, there is 
striking divergence between the above-mentioned view associated with 
Upavar§a-th6 Vrttikara and Samkara’s view, Ramanuja’s own view and 
what Bamanuja attributes to Bhagavad-Bodhayana-the Vrttikara are 
in complete harmony with Upavar^a’s view. In this connection, it 
would be useful, in particular, to compare the extract No. 2 from 
the beginning of the Sri-Bhaf;ya given above with what Uparari^i is said 
to favour in the beginniug of Samkara’s Bhasya under III iii-53 of the 
Brahma-sutras. And it would^also be of advantage to note how the 
particular interpretation of the word refuted by Samkara in the • 

first adhikararia of his Sutra-Bha^ya happens to be identical with the 
view attributed by Bamanuja to the Vrttikara. These facts would natu- 
rally lead to the inference that Bodbayana*the Vrttikara and Upavar^a- 
fche Vrttikara presupposed by Bamanuja and Samkara respectively are 
identical. Some over-zealous latter-day representatives of the Visigtad- 
vaita system, however, like the late Papdit Bamamisra Sastrin who 
edited the Siddhi-traya in the Chwkbamba series and the Agama-pra- 
mapya, Sastra-Dipika and Vedartha-Samgraha in the Papdib series of 
Benares, would insist that the Bodhayana-Vrtti relied upon by BaiPa- 
Duja should be differentiated from the Upavargi-Vrtti sometimes relied upon 
and sometimes refuted by Samkara in his Brahma-sutra-Bhagya. Never- 
theless, there are luckily available a few significant data which would 
enable us to definitely equate Bodhayana-theVrbtikara with Upavarga — She 
Vrttikara. Vedanta-desika is discovered to clearly suggest this identity 
in the following sentence, which occurs as lines 7 to 10, at page 149, 
part II of his learned commentary called Tattva-tika on Bamanuja’s 
Sri-Bhagya. 


(Tattva-trka Oonjivaram Oriental 

Library Institution series No. 6, Teingu edition 1906, Sudarsana Press, 
.Goi{;iilvaram.) 
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III. Tbe BodhayanB-Upavatsi-Vrfetikara equatiion, snggeatod aa^ik' 
happBDs to be by VedaDta*Desika, one of tbe greatest authorities of tbef" 
Yisie^dyaita school, and supported as it is by the other references giyen 
aboye. can easily be pulled up to the leyel of an historically acceptable 
fact. And the weight of eyideooe in fayour of tbe view that Bodbayana 
was perhaps the ffotra-name of Upavarea himself would be considerablir 
enhanced by the well-known fact that many an Indian philosopher had^> 
t\to or even three names, one of them being a gotra-name, as, for instance, 
in tbe case of (1) Kasyapa-Kapada-Uluka (2) Vatsyayana-Pakeila Svamin, 
(3) Atreya-Brabma Nandin-^anka, and (4) Ak^apada-Gautama. 


PART II. 

Dramidacarya. 

IV. Yscnunacarya, the spiritual ancestor and Pracarya of Ramanuja ^ 
refers, in tbe beginning of bis Siddbitraya, to a Bha$ya-Krt ; and it is 
rightly believed that this Bha^ya-krt is Dramidacarya. 

^oti wii5r?T[ sfrsR^rrf 

3^: STWi^otJRiJT: l” 

(Siddbitraya-Gbowkbamba edition, Benares — Pages 5 and 6.) 


V. Ramanuja refers to Dramidacarya in several places in his 
Yedartba-samgraha and Sii Bhaeya, as tbe following extracts will show : 

^ m ^rgoi ^rgopwiiT^ 9ss- 

i^rgifS^: I — ‘ jtk 

qfRRRI.’ ^ ; 5qy)5?incr “ST cf^F — ‘ q?JPr 

»T5jcr.” — I 

. (Vedftrtba-Samgraba) Papdib edition, Benares, page 138. 


5^. 



I 


{Ibid pkge 148). 
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• N.B. — Here the Tatparya-dipika of Sudarsanasuri says thab Tanka 
48 BrabmaDandin; — 2^ (Ibid Tatparyadfpika p. 148). 

^ =wr? — “ 3rT9nsnT^^g;gr?5frfi. 

I m ” 

I * * * “ 5rf^T^5TT §{1^: ” I — 

“ ?rp^ ?r^: ” f(% I] 

Madras Anaoda Press edition of the Sri-Bba^ya Vol. I, pages 11 and 12. 

I ] 

(Ibid Vol. I, page 70. 

"A. [^isrr^srfewsq^R::— “*r«n crf 

srt^ sf^^TRi 5q^reR3j[>tr ar/^rij- 

HtJTTai iT?5q-Fff^ ’?nC!Tl% j 

w^r -sRc^gr^rm^^^FTO 

W»Tferr/^^r>RR»Tti?TI5^ <^i?:?Tfrr ” I ] 

{Ibid. Vol. II. page 23.) 

?T frrewqW ” I 

{Ibid. Vol. II. page 75.) 


From the foregoing extraots it may be made oat that Dramidaoarya 
wrote a Bha^ya on the Gbandogya and perhaps also on certain other 
•Upani^ads and that he also commented on the text of the aphoristic 
Vakyas of the VAkya-k4ra, otherwise known, according to the 
* Yisi^tadvaita tradition, by the names of Brabmanandin and Tanka. 
YfidAnta-Dasika also refers to Dramidac&rya in the following places in 
Part I of his Tattva-tika : — Page 7, lines 8 to 10 (The Sudarsana Press, 
Telngu edition of the Tattvatika-above referred to) ; Page 34 Vakya and 
Dramida-Bhagya and Vamanatika on the latter are referred to Ibid ; page 
•60, lines 1 and 2 Ibid; page 138— arw i«riBdP^<«lfWrwrcn 

dirf^r^rwr^:-i6id.^ 
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YI. Aooordbg to Anacdagiri, Samkaraoarya presupposes Dfa- 
mi daoarya, the author of a lengthy and learned oommentary on tho 
OhaDdogyopani^ad, in his introduotory statement at the beginning of his 
Bbaeya on the Obandogya : — 

“ l‘ ?rw: 

(Bamkara's Bha^ya on the Cbandogyopani^ad — page 1). Ananda- 
giri has the following note* in this oonneotion 

^f^oRTjifrrf^— 51^ qresBtrrg^m'^ 

qR?l I 3T«I qi5qR*Tn§3T[f^ 

3qi«i qtJfterJl., cll^q^^sqi^rfqi? II 

At the end of Bamkara’s Bha^ya on 11-32 of the Maudukya-karikas, 
the following quotation is found, from Dramidacarya’s work according to 

Aaandagiri :— 5 ^qs^cqrf^iTJTfqqt 

Again in the Samkara-Bhaeya on 111*8 to 10 of the Chandogyopani- 
ead, Bamkara is found relying upon Dramidaoarya’s explanation to meet 
a difficulty arising from an inconsistency between the Chandogyopanifad 
and the Pauranika account of the time of sunrise and sunset in the 
different parts of the world of Gods. 

“ sTsfltFi: qf^^rc arRfqj ” 

Bamkara- Bbasy a on the Chandogya — Anandasrama edition page 145, 
In this connection Anandagiri says — 

qftf ’ ’ (zsid— page hg.) 

It may be observed here that the names and 

occur as variants in Vedanta literature. Again, on page 34, part I of 
Vedanta-Desika’s Tattva-tika (Telugu edition), the following quotations 
are found ; — 

wf ^ wFWJt“ gqf5R<wR3nslqf?lq?i,” ^ ^ 

“ ^q fivr ” # i ?rpi!j#fqq — “ 

’’ I 
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m Careful soboljbra oaunot miss the oamistakable echo of the above 
extraot in the followicg paeuage from ^mkara's Bbaaya : — 

5n?TOT?5rr5r, qrq^nq^gjqr^ OTfJtqiwT qreqt qi Sw I 
^r^^fqrjfqrs'^qi^qc^ ’■ i 

(Samkara's incroduation to his Bba^ya on the Taittiriyopanioa^.) 

VII. It will be seen from page XVI of the introduction to the Tarka- 
samgraha, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series No. IIIi that some scholars, like 
my friend, the late Mr. T. M. Trioathi, are inclined to differentiate the 
Dramiddoarya presupposed by Samkara from the Dramidaoarya pre. 
supposed by Ramanuja and to identify the latter with the great Sri Vaisuava 
saint Nammalvar otherwise known as Sathagopa. There ore, however, 
two conclusive evidences which would show that Sarhkara’s Dramida 
and Ramanuja’s Dramida should be held to be identical and that Dramida 
cannot be equated with Nammalvar. The sub-joined extracts from the, 
third chapter of Sarvajhatmamuni’s Samk^epa-Satiraka may be perused 
here with advantage : — 

Ohap. Ill, 217. 

^sqq^Rssqr ii 

Ibid, 218. 

qgnqrs'pftqsg^'^iq qfi, acHSTW «cqwr«raeqiqL l 

3^l^q qgiTwq sq^recgqr ll 

Ibid, 219. 

^ ( % i6tfgqq^ f^qjj q<^ ?TWiq I 

^ #r5qq^rqq|qqq qiqw?:: ii 

« Ibidt 220. 

qR f^ »Tnq^ q^^q^ «mqRf^ i 

«ir? m qqi^ M ” 

Ibid.m. 
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VIII. In the oommantariei pnblishad tti the Poona Inandasrama 
edition of the Samkeepa*SftrIrAka and in Nij^sihcoalramin's oommen- 
tary on this work, available in mannsoript, the Vakyakara referred to by 
Sarvajn&tman as Itreya is identified with Brahtnanandio, and the Bh&e- 
yak&ra, in verse 221 quoted above, is taken to be Dramidaoarya, the author 
of a lengthy Bbasya on the Ohaodogyopaniead-vartikt, oonsisting perhaps 
of the aphoristio v&kyas of Brahmanandin, otherwise known, in the 
AiKi^ief&dvaita tradition, as ^anka, the VakyakAra. The last of the verses 
quoted above (221) requires partiouiar attention, in this connection, as it 
is discovered to incorporate in the first pada, an important part of the 
quotation from DramidAonrya's Bbaeya, which is set forth above as 
occurring at page 138 of Bamanuja’s Vedartba-Samgraba, Papdit edition, 
Benares. Sarvajnatman was Suresvaracarya’s disciple and contemporary, 
as may be made out from the eighth and penultimate verses of the Sam- 
ksepasariraka ; and Suresvara was one of l^amkara’s (788 — 820 A.D.) 
disciples. If, as the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatba Bao says at page 21 
of his history of Sri-Vaispavas, published by the Madras University 
in 1923 at the Government Press, Madras, tbe first half of the 
ninth century A.D. is tbe time when Nammalvar lived and wrote 
his memorable TiruvAymoli, Dramidaoarya, the author of the old 
Bhasya on Brahmanandin’s Vakyas and tbe Ohandogyopanisad, pre- 
supposed by BAmanuja, Sarvajnatmamuni and Samkara, must, for obvious 
reasons, be held to be different from NammalvAr. 

IX. A critical investigation of tbe bagiographic accounts of 
the Alvars and Aoaryas in the literature of Sri Vaispava-Sampra- 
days, like the Guruparamparaprabhava by Pinbalabiya-perumal-jiyar, 
has led historians of Sri-Vaispavism to the conclusion that Tiruma- 
lisai-Alwar, who produced the Tiruooanta-Viruttam and the Nan- 
mukan-Tiruvantati and was contemporaneous with the three Muta- 
lalvars, was born in Topdaimapdalam and flourished there during tbe 
period of Pallava supremacy ; and that he might, with good reasons, be 
assigned to the first quarter of the 8th century A.D (See the late 
Mr. T. A. Gopinath Bao’s history of Sri*Vaispavas already referred to— pages 
16 and 17). A careful examination of all the details relating to Tirumalisai 
Alvar in. the Sri-Vaispava Sampradaya literature, in comparison with the 
material gathered by me about Dramidaoarya, also known as Dravi^a, 
from Vedaotio literature in Sanskrit, has revealed to me three striking 
correspondences between Tirumalisai and Drami^a — (1) a biographio 
correspondence (2) a textual correspondence, and 13) a phonetic corres- 
pondence. 

X. In the traditional accounts of Srivaispavas, it is stated that 
Tirumalisai was born as the son of the sage Bhargava, and afterwards 
became the foster-son of Tiruvalan, a l^udra. After oritioaUy studying all 
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iih^ systems of philosophy, Tiruvalan's foster-son foand oom plate saMafao- 
tion in Vaisp^vism. A referanoa to the Tirumalisaippiran-yaihhavam in 
Pinbalahiya-perumal-Jiyar's Garaparampara and Periyav aooanpillai'B 
introdtiotion to his oommentary on Tirumalisai's Tiruooaiitavirattam 
would show how Tiru^alisai was born of a sage, and thrown into the slums 
by advarsa fate and raolaimed latar by soma great Aoarya. There is an 
interesting parallelism between this aspect of Tirumalisai's life and aa 
illustrative story whioh is known in the Vedanta-literature in Sanskrit 
as and whioh is found narrated in extenso, in 

verses 506 to 527 at pages 970 to 972, in part II, Suresvara's Brhadar- 
apykabha^yavartika (Poona edition) and at pages* 152 to 154 in Haradatta's 
Ujjvala on Apaatamba’s Dbarma Sutras, Mysore Government Oriental 
Library edition. Anandagiri, in his oommentary on verse 506 of 
the Suresvara-v&rtika above referred to, definitely attributes the 
authorship of the to Dramidaoarya. Would 

it require any great strain on imagination to see that, if Dramidaoarya and 
Tirumalisai Alvar should be identioal. the dkhydyikd in question could 
easily be taken to strike an autobiograpbioal note ? 

XI. The textual oorrespondenoe is suoh as might well support the 

suggestion that Drainidaoarya should be identified with Tirumalisai. At 
page 75, Part II of the Madras Ananda Press edition of the SrI-Bhaeya, 
Bamanuja gives from Dramida-Bh&sya the extract fi 

Any scholar who has fully understood the meaning of this extract can 
easily realise how the same idea is reproduced in a slightly amplified from 
in the seventy second verse of Ticumalisai-alvar’s Ndmnukan tirman- 
tdti : — 

iB^(d&^€ 0 jfipeup LB^Qeoesr^LD 
Q^ir^edp LD^eoeoreifu) — ffidlGUJOlL 

<g,6i}6sra|iD iBnoesorCeor 

^6OTGnf)65rurTirnn.^' 

XII. Would it now be felt a far-fetched suggestion that the phooeotic 
parallelism between Dtumida and Tirumalisai should be taken to be. not 
merely accidental, but full of significance? It should be borne in mind, in 
*this connection, that the Dramidaoarya who is presupposed by SureSvara 
’Bnd Sarvajndtman and who is identioal with the Dramida presupposed 
4>y ihamkara and Bamanuja^ may wall be assigned, on historically acceptable 
grounds to the first quarter of the eighth century A.D., to which period 
historians of Srivaispavism would assign Tirumalisai Alvar. 




FURTHER LIGHT ON THE PRABHAKAR& PROBLEM. 

c 

BY 

Pbop. S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, M.A.. MADRAS. 

«• 

In oontiauation ot the paper read by me ia 1922 at Oaloufata, as 
President of the philosophy seotioo of the seoond Oriental Oonferenoe. it 
ia proposed in this short pa^ar to draw attention to a few noteworthy points 
which would throw further light on the Prabhakara- problem in the 
history of the Mimainsa-Saatra. 

(2) In a Prabhakara* work called the Mimamsanyaya-kosa, of which 
an incomplete manuscript is available in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, it is clearly stated on page 10 that the 
Vartika^kdra has given ten interpretations in one place and six in another 
placet for the iotroduotory passage ) in the Bhagya of 

^aharasidmin : — 

?5n«Tt: 

^ i gpgw > 

‘ ^ 1 ri5f ^Ir^- 

?qRL 3T«N?*Tra^[qq?ssrr^5^ q^^qpsqRqg^ — 

f5irf^r«q?q ^nqpT q?g^ 3T^t%qii45rfn%%: 

gw sqrjjqraq^ I ’’ 

• page 10 manuscript in the Government 

Oriental MSS. library, Madras. 

A careful consideration of this extract, beside the corresponding 
portion in the Tarkapada of Bhavanatha’s Nayaviveka and the introduc- , 
tory passage at the beginning of the Rjuvimaja by Salikanatha, would 
leave no alternative except to admit : — 

that the Faramata referred to by Bhavanatha in this connection ia 
Yartikakara’s view : ” 

that the same Vdrtikakdra given six interpretations in one plaoe and 
ten interpretations in another place ; 
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• that the idBntity of this Vdrtikakdra with Kumdrilahh^a is atirongiy 
supported by the text of Kumarila’s Sloka>Vartika beginniog with the 
following verse : — 

I 

verse 26 on pp. 8 9 Benares editioif. 

that, as interpreted in the MimamBa-nyaya-kosa, both Balikanatha 
and Bhavanatba assume that Prahhakara’a Bri^ati presupposes Kumarila- 
bhatta’s Vartika ; * 

and that in the above extracts from the Mimtosanyaya-kosa 
refers to some work by Kumarilabhatta which is not at present known 
to be available anywhere even in manuscript ; and 3T^5r in the same 
extract undoubtedly refers to the Blokavartika of the same author. 

(3) At present only three of Kumarila’s works in Mimamsa are acoessible 
to scholars — viz. the Slokavartika, the Tantravartika and the Tap-tika. 
In addition to these three, two other works named Madbyamatika and 
Brbattika are attributed to Kumarila by Madhavasarasvati in his 
Sarvadaraanakaumudi, a manuscript of which is available in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras. The relevant extract is 
givefci below : — 

^rlr^r, ?r^rfS5E3'?i!r3TK|^f^'gwiJi.i 

^Page 121 of the MS. of the Sarvadarsana-kaumudI in the 
Government Oriental MSS. library, Madras.) 

Of the two lost works of Kumarilabhatta, viz. Brbattika and 
Madhyamatikft, extracts from the former are found quoted by 
Bhatta-somesvara in bis Eanaka (Nyayasudha) in several places ivide^ 
for instance, pages 201, 329, 330 and 393 of the Benares edition of the 
* Nyayasudha). In all probability, the danapak^l referred to in the 
beginning of the Nayavivfika, or in other words, the ten interpretations 
attributed to Vartikakara in the above extracts from the Mimamsanyaya- 
kosa, were given by Kumarilabhatta in one of his two lost works — 
Brbattika or Madbyamatika. 

(4) At page 66. line 7, and page 77, line 1 of the manuscript of the 
B^batf in the ‘Madras Government Oriental Library, Prabbakara ia 
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disoovered quoting, in a felioitous manner, the quarter — 

, which forms part of the first half of the following oft-quoted verse 
^0 in the second canto of Bb&ravi's Eiratarjuniya. 

!T I 

10^ ^ ii” 

This famous verse is generally recognised to be charaoberistio of the 
gnomic verses in the Kiratarjuniya and is sometimes brought into relation 
with an anecdote as tq how Bharavi once very narrowly escaped 
committing a most heinou^ sin. Prabbakara quotes the second quarter of 
this verse in a context which is inseparably bound up with what is 
usually considered one of the fundamental doctrines of the Prabbakara 
epistemology viz.: — akhydtivada. The name Prabhdkara is almost 
synonymous with the name Bharavi. In the second verse, at page 1 of 
the Slokavartika, Kumarilabhatta does homage to his revered teacher in 
these terms : — 

There is a story which makes out Kumarilabhatta as having been 
guilty of academical treason by his avowed and determined attack ot his 
guru and as having atoned for this sin by some kind of self-immolation. 
And the veteran scholar of Allahabad, Dr. Ganganabb Jha, more than 
thirteen years ago, suggested that Prabhakara’s works must be assigned 
to the ante-Kumdrila period of Mimamsa. The cumulative effect of all 
these points is very likely to make itself felt in a strong temptation to 
equate Prabhdkara with the poet Bharavi t whom the A thole inscription of 
*634 A.D. refers to as a famous poet, and to assign Prabbakara to the 
earlier pare of the seventh ceabury A.D. in agreemenc with Dr. Keith, 
(see Dr. Keith’s K^irma-Mlmamsa, page 9, the Heritage of India series). 
There is, however, conclusive evidence wnich mikes it impossible for 
careful scholars bo yield to this temptation. At page 84 of the Madras 
Government Oriental Library manuscript of the Brhati, in lines 13 and 
14, the’ following quotation is found : — 

This represents the second half of 1-30 of Bharbriari’a V&kyapadfya. 
The full text of the verse is : — 

q«iR if , 

Pags 15, Benares edition -of Vakyapodiya. 
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• In (aoft, Prabbakara is discovered using in a eomewbal waggish way. 
the very name of Bhartrhari’s famous work- 7 - Fakdyapodlya, in oonneoUon 
with his exposition of the Anvitdbhidhana doctrine ; and this will be 
evident from the following extract : — 

“3m •mu?!:, smmr- 

lines 3 & 4 at page 89 of the Madras Government Oriental 
Library mauusoript of the B^hati. 

0 

It seems to me obvious that Prabhakara it referring, at page 35 of 
his B^hati (Madras manuscript), to the Sphota-dootrine as stated by 
Bhartrhari ; and at page 55, lines 12 and 13, and at the end of page 58 
and beginning of page 59. in the same manuscript, that phase of the 
Advaita system is referred to, whioh, in the pre-Samkara stage, should be 
• specially associated with Gaudapada. According to the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing. Bhartrhari’s death took plkoe about 650 A.D. ; and Prabhakara. 
who makes use of Bhartrbari’s Vakyapadiya should certainly be consider- 
ably later than 650 A.D. 

(5) In the Madras manuscript of the Sarvadarsana-Kaumudi by 
Madhava-sarasvati, referred to above, it is stated that Prabhakara wrote 
two commentaries on the Sahara- bba^y a, viz. Vivarapa and Nibandbana. 
The following extract gives this information and some interesting parti- 
culars about the Prabhakara literature. 

“snvn^^jmnJT % — 

5K0T I I 

i smr- 

r 

(Page 122 of the Sarvadarsanakaumudi manuscript). 

From the foregoing extract, it is clear that Prabbakara’s Brhati 
should be identified with the Fivarana ; and the Nihandhana, whioh Dr. 
Jha identifies with the Brhati (see lines 18 and 19 at page 9 of Dr. Jba’a 
•book — Prabbakara school), turns out to be different from the Brhati ; for 
the commentary on the .Vivarapa, called Ejuvimala, by Salikanatha, 
deals with the Brhati and not with the Nibandhana. The colophon 
' ^ reported by Dr. Jha as found at 

the end of the second pSda of the second Adhyfiya in the Brhati manuscript 
belonging to the Asiatic. Society of Bengal, supports the idehtificatiou' 
of the Brhati with the Ftearana. On page 413 of the Benares edition^ 
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of MsQ^anamiBra's VIdbiviveka with Vaoaspatiimisra'g Nyayakapika, 
while oommenting upon the text “jrlf? aR^tTfSTId:, ^^T- 

l Vaoagpatimisra observee — 

“?ra — wigiTcsrr?!; i — 

l” 

' With refdreaoe bo bhe same quesbioo ralabing to krama, as dealt 
with in the 3rd and 5bh chapters (aTcft^T^JT and Parbha- 

aarabhimisra says at page 148 of his Nyayaratnamala, Benares edition — 
* « 

cn€^: SEW JT f^^COT- 

RfotJT 

jtM sBJT?q ; ff ^ f^r%?f^«rrfrm%r i ” 

Prabhakara’s remarks at the beginning of the first adhikarana of the 
5bh chapter of the Brhati are in perfect agreement with what is abated by 
Vaoaspatimisra and P&rthasarathimisra in tbe above extracts as the view 
held by Vivarapakara. 

(6) Salikanatha is the oldest commentator on Prabhakara’s work3« 
who is definitely known bo us. He could nob have been removed from 
Frabhakara by a long interval. In fact, he seems to have been one 
of Prabhakara’s pupils. In this connection, the following extract from 
page 31 of the Benares edition of tbe Prakarana Panoika may, with advan- 
tage, be considered, beside bhe first verse of the Nitipabba — section 2 of 
the Prakarapa panoika — 

“amr^f^aRTfr jtw i 

. snTtsR?^^: ^ ii” 

(Page 23 Prakarapa-panoika, Benares edition). 


^1^51 ?n*fF?i iT?n%* 

ifNt: ” 

(Page 31, lines 20, 21 Ibid), 

Mapdanamisra quotes at page 109 of his Vidhiviveka (Benares edition), 
the following extract appearing at page 10, line 18 of the Madras manus- 
^oript of the Brhatf * 
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. ^ gjTJ 

While oommenfeiDg upon this ex6raot. Vaoaepatiimisra makes these 
remari^s : — 

“ 31%^ 3r??5nTr^>^'tcn^ g^rt=^: ?rf^rr 

i qi#- 

i qfnqj^sqciiggR i%qqt ?Rq ^ 

?f«TT I r%qm: ^ gsr^^rnr qr^Tt^iisR frqq^ ” 

Page 109, Benares edition of the Nyayakanika, with the text of the 
Vidhiviveka. 


The above extract from the Brhati quoted by M^hdacfh is found 
explained an follows in the Madras Government Oriencal Library manus- 
oript of the Bju-vimala — 

“ 3n^^q<rRqrn5qrqroq-Ji fj^r^rq^r ^r?H^afoi> 

^qsqiqi^ qT*ra:lsqqiggR 

hi /^qfq: ?Tr«q% q 5 f^iq^ifr qf^TRiggR ?rrqqT% i " 

[Rju vimala-Tarkapada page 24 — lines 14 to 17]. 


From these extraote it will be seen that what Vaoaspatimisra 
attributes to the navyds is identical with what Salikanatha says in this 
connection in his Rju-vimala. Probably the referred to by 

Vaoaspati in the above extract from the Nyayakanika was but an older 
contemporary of Salikanatha and an earlier commentator on PrabbAkara's 
Brbati, such references to older and younger contemporaries as 
prdcyds and navyds being very common in Indian tradition, as, for 
instance, in the case of Jagadisa and Gadadbara in the history of Nyaya. 
It must be remembered that Vaoaspati’s date is 841 A.D. and he pre- 
supposes both Samkara (788-820 A, D.) and Mandana. Salikanatha quotas 
from Kumarila in several places in his Prakarapapanoika and Rju-vimala. 
The following quotation, for instance, occurs at page 64 of the Madras 
, manuscript of the Rju-vimala, Tarkapada 

qqri 

q«RRW 

qr ’fqtsq H 

[Sea page 858 lines 4 & 5 of the Slokavartika Benares.] 
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Oo pages 5, Hi and 122 of the Benares ediMon of the Prakarapa- 

panoika, quotations from the ^lokavartika ooour, as already pointed out 

by me elsewhere. (See page 408 of the prooeedings of the second Oriental 

/ 

Oonferenoe). At page 178 of his Prakarapa-panoika, Salikanatha quotes 
the following verses from Mapdana’s Vidhiviveka : — 

“ ^ II ” 

page 243 Benares edition of the Vidhiviveka, 

“ ^ ir’ 

page 302 Ibid. 

From a perusal of the text of Mapdana's Brahmasiddhi, (my edition 
of wbiob, under the auspioes of the Madras Goverameot, is nearing 
oompletionr and will be issued shortly) it will be seen that 
Salikanatha in the course of his refutation of the AdvaiiasiddhdntOt 
at pages 154 and 155 of the Prakarapapanoika quotes the second verse 
of the Tarka-kapda of the Brahmasiddhi. That Salikanatha definitely 
presupposes Mandana's advaita^ and not 8ankara*8 is a fact which is 
full of significance in this connection. In my critical introduction to my 
edition of the Brahmasiddhi^ to be issued shortly, it will be proved beyond 
any reasonable doubt that Mandana^Surekvara equation in the history of > 
Advaita is a myth ; that Mapdana is a representative Advaitin of the pre- 
Samkara stage in the history of Advaita, who closely follows, whenever 
possible, Bhartrhari’s Sabdddavitasiddhdnta ; that Vaoaspatimisra, only 
slightly later than Samkara, reconciles, as far as possible, the views of 
Mandana and Samkara, who have shown sharp divergences in many res* 
peots ; and that Mapdana is not, but Suresvara undoubtedly is, a disciple 
of Samkara. 

(7) Bhattomveka, already referred to by me elsewhere (see pages 410 
and 411 of the Prooeedings of the Second Oriental Oonferenoe) is found to 
be the author of a oommentary on Mapdana’s Bbavanaviveka, which was 
edited by Dr. Jha and published recently as No. 6 of the Princess of Wale's 
Sarasvati Bbavana Texts, in Benares. A careful consideration of the 

independent discussion closing with the verse " ” io 

the oommentary at page 76 of the Bbivanaviveka and of the Varia Lectio 
(^) TO:” noted in the oommentary 

at page 77. line 18 of the same work, renders highly dubious the 
identity between Mapdana and Bhattomveka, which is found to be proposed 
by Dr. Jha in his introduction to the Bbavanaviveka ; for, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the author of the Bbavanaviveka is himself referring 
to a variant reading in his own work. It is worthy of note that, at 
page 43 of the Bbavanaviveka, in lines 16 and 17 (Benares edition). 
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Qhal^omyeka rejers to Kumarila as Bha^tapada and as Chiru, while 
quoting the following verse from the Tantravartika page 351 Benares 
edition : — « 

ij^_;3Fiw »rR!Tr ?rT*r Fr«iwiTs*Fn^ifr^ II” 

• 

Would it be too much to say, at this stage, that it would follow as a 
legitimate oonolusion from the above data oonaidered in relation to the data 
already furnished by me elsewhere (see pages 408 to 412 of the Proceedings 
of the Second Oriental Conference), that t^rabhakara, Map^ana and 
Umveka (Bhavabhuti) might have been younger contemporaries of 
Kumarila, who might safely be assigned to the beginning of the 8th cen- 
tury A.D., that ^dlikandtha. and Umveka might have been younger than 
Prahhdkara and Mandana, and that all these Mimamsakas might well have 
preceded Samkardcdrya ? 
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THE BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF MlRA 


BY 

Dr. BIMALA OHARAN LAW, Ph.d., m.a., b.l., CALCUTTA. 

Mara, the spirit of evil of the Buddhists^ the enemy of the Good Law, 
Intioduotion. appears to have been the personifioation of an abstraob 
oonoeptioD of the Buddhist religion. The Buddha* 
oarita-kavya of AsvaghoQa tells us that he who is called jn the world 
Eamadeva, the owner of the various weapons, the flower- arrowed, the 
Lord of the course of desire, is the Buddhist Mara, the enemy 
of liberation (Book 13), In’ other words, Mara is the personifi- 
cation of Kama that thwarts the aspirant after the highest 
stage, Nibbapa. Mara is of diflferenb kinds : — Khandha Mara (Mara 
of the elements of being), Kilesa Mara (Mara of sin), Marapa Mara 
(Mara of death), Devaputta Mara (Mara of the gods), and Abhisamkhara 
Mara (Mara of the accumulation of Kamma) (Childers* Pali Dictionary, 
p. 211). The Siksa-samuocaya of Santideva mentions the four, except 
abhisamkhara Mara (Tr. Bendall Bouse, p. 192). In the Mahavamsa, 
he is described as one having thousand hands (Ed. Geiger, Ch. 35, Verse 
75). Woman is not competent bo acquire the state of Mara (Vibhanga, 
p. 337). It is interesting to note on the authority of the Buddhist 
and Jaina texts that Mara is the originator of Maya or attach- 
ment. (of. Sutrakrtanga, Jaina Sutras, pt. II, S. B. E., Vol. XLV, 
p. 241) and the person who falls a victim to Maya is conquered by Mara. 
His daughters are desire {tanhd), discontent {arati), and passion [rdga), ^ 
the ultimate categories of civil in its psychological system. The fight 
of the Bodhisattva with Mara is a struggle against the fetters and hind- 
rances that stand in the way to Nibbapa. He does nob resemble the evil 
spirit of the Zoroastrian, Abriman, who is a spirit of equal power with 
Ormuzd, the principle of good. In the Zoroastrian system every good is 
opposed by its corresponding evil, and Ahriman, the spirit of evil, has exist- 
ed opposed to Ormuzd since the commencement of the world. With the 
Satan of the Old Testament, Mara has not much in common, though 
there are some points of resemblance. Like Mara, Satan goes forth to 
tempt Job, to test his loyalty to God whose permission he obtains before 
•commencing his evil activities. • 


1. Dbammapada Oommentazy, Vol. 1, p. S09, Bsmyutta Mik&yai Yol. 1, pi lS4i 
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Soholan like Windieoh.i Beal.s Kmfi BookbiU^ and Sk 
OharloB EllioliC have given ns very little information 
tbs field * ” regarding Mara and his activities. Oldenberg’s trea- 
tise on Mara is indeed tbe pioneer work in this 
field. In tbe following pages an attempt bas been made to collect from 
Ibe Buddhist literature materials which have hitherto remained unnoticed 
and which throw some new light on the subject. The Buddhist concep- 
tion of Mara is in many respects the same as that of the Hindu 
Kamadeva. Like Eamadeva. Mara has his fiowery arrow and there are 
many more points of resemhlanoe ; in fact, Mara is one of the names by 
which Kamadeva is designated in Brahmanioal literature. Mara 'bears 
many names in Pali literature, ha is called, for example, Kanha (black), 
adhipati (chief) antagu (destroyer), namucl (non- 
VarioTM epithets of deliverer), pamattavandhu (friend of the passionate) ® 
and at the same time he is also designated maceu 
(death), ^ perhaps because death and min overtake one who is caught in 
the snares of Mara. Anattakdma (wishing' ill), (wishing injury) 

and ayogakhemakdma (wishing unsafety) are tbe epithets of Mara. 
(Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 155). 

Kama (sensual pleasure) forms tbe first army of Mara ; arati, (discon- 

Maea’i arm second army ; khuppipdsd (hunger and 

ea I army. the third ; tanhd (desire), the fourth ; 

thlnamiddha (sloth and torpor) the fifth ; hhirti, (fear) tbe sixth ; 
vicikicchd (doubt) the seventh ; and makkho (disdain to others) 
thambho (self - adulation) the eighth ; Idbha (gain), siloka (fame), 
sakkdra (honour), micchdladdhayaso (wealth obtained by improper means), 
aUdnamsamukamsand (self-praise) and paresam avajdnand (speaking ill of 
others) — all these constitute Mara's army. (Niddesa, Vol. I, p. 96 ; of. 
Majjhima Nikfiya, Padhana Sutta). 


Diffhadhammika kdmaaannd (i. e. tbe idea of sensual pleasure 
in present life), sampdrayika-kdmasannd i.e. tbe idea 
of sensual pleasure in future life) form the king- 
dom, state and food of Mara. (Majjhima Nikiya, 
Vol. IL, pp. 261-262). 


Kingdom and 
food of Mara. 


1, Mira ind Buddha 

9. Tha Romantic Legend of dakya Buddha, yp, 86, < 199. 

8. Manual of Indian Buddhiam, py. 16fi, 90, 81, 49, 101. 

4. Tbe Lile of tbe Buddha, yy. 9T, 81. 89. 88. 89 and 119. 

6. Hindniem and Buddhism, Vol, T, yy. 148, 164, ITS : Vol. 11, y. 160, Vol, 111 , 
yy. 60, 78. 880. 
fi. Niddeaa(P.T.8.)y, 489. 

V, litaka (Pauatell) Vol. IV, p. 198. 
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^ The SDsre df MAra {Marahaf^hanam) means that a meditative person 

Boara ol Mata ****^^0^8^ of meditation, becomes freed from 

Slow to get rid of it. snares of MAra which consist of births in 

* kamdvacara, rupdvacara and arupdvacaralokas h One 

is entangled in thg snares of Mara if he has any attachment to beantifnl 
Idle and weak etc. Mara is the chief oflthose who are posses- 

oferthcownbyMara. sed of ad/ttpatta (inflaenoe) He who has attachinent 
is entangled by Mara A. In the Dhammapada we 
read that Mara will certainly overthrow a person who is unrestrained in 
his senses, immoderate in his food, idle and* weak 6. A person’s mind is 
Always attempting to come out of the kingdom of Mara Those who oan 
restrain their mind and check its propensities oan escape the scares of 
Mara 7. One should fight with Mara with the weapon of wisdom One 
can go beyond the sight of Mara, King of Death, by destroying the fiowery 
arrow of Mara Mara cannot find those who are pious, leading a strenuous 
life and emancipated by perfection of wisdomlO. One 

Pious men make himself free from Mara if he has attained# 

not overtiirowii by 

M»ca. the nohle eightfold path Those who meditate on 

the impurities of the body oan out Off the snares of 
Mara. Mara cannot destroy the Dhammacakka (wheel of law) ^8, One 
should destroy the army of Mara with strenuous 
not^desTmoMble^^by One whose mind is not protected, 

Mftca. who has false belief and is idle, comes under the control 

bf Mara ^8. The Nettipakarapa mentions the fact 
that Mara could not detect the consciousness of Godhika ^8. MAra went 
False believe! search for Vakkali’s consciousness but he could find 
controlled by Mata. ^0 trace of it because Vakkali passed away completely 
before the quest of Marais. The Visuddhimsagga tells 
jcs that a wiseman who finds delight in forest hermitage, that is, one who 


1. Dhammapada Oommentary, Vol. Ill, pp. lOS-iOt, 

а. Bamyntta Nikaya. Vol, IV. p. 91. 

8. Anguttaia Hikaya. Vol. II. p. 17. 

4. BamyuttaiNikaya. Vol. Ill, p. 78, 

5. Dhammapada, Yamakayagga, yecse 7, F.T.B. Ed. 

б. Ibid, P.T.a. Edition, p, 5. 

7. Ibid. 6. 

8 . Ibid.e, 

9. Ibid. 7. 

10. Ibid, 8. 

11. Ibid. 40. 

13. Ibid. 60. 

18. NettipakamMi pp. 8, 9. 

14. Ibid. p. 40. 

16. Ibid. 9.86. 

16. Aid, 9. 89. 

:17. iMiytilllillikAti.'ll^ol.m.p. 194. 
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has freed himself from the ties of the world, is fit to overoome Mara with^ 
his army A yogi who remains fixed in his seat 
spending his whole time in meditation, can subdue 
Mara The Niddesa relates a conversation tbfit is 
supposed to have taken place between a bhikkhuni named Vajira and 
Mara and Vajira Vajira said to Mara thus, " There is no satta 

c (being) here who can come under your control. This 

is no being but a heap of dirts, (Vol. I, p. 439, of, Kathavatthu, Vol. I, 
p. 6; Abbidbammavatara, p. 88). There is a reference to the Buddha’s 
Bubjugatjon of Mara at the foot of the Bodhitree at 
Bhikkhua living Gaya. (Ifbid, p. 455). The Buddha assured his disciples 
country not thus, Oh bhikkhus, if you live within the country of 
overoome by Mara, yo^r father ii.e, the Buddha), you will not be overoome 
by Mara. (Niddesa, Vol. I, p. 475). Mara has no 
share in ;ara (old age), vyddhi (disease), marana (death) and pubbakata- 
pdpakammam, (Kathavatthu, Vol. II, pp. 457*458). The Itivuttaka 
tells us that Mara is conquered by a persdn who is free from attachment 
and who has risen triumphant over all sufferings and will not be born 
again (p. 58). A fool, a person devoid of merit, and one who earns his 
livelihood by following low professions are reborn in hell. (Itivuttaka, 
p. 59). Those who are under the domain of passion, delusion and anger, are 
ignorant of the ariyadhammas and subject to Saccdyaditihi (heresy of in- 
dividuality), cannot liberate themselves from the clutches of Mara. {Ibid, 
p. 92). The Anguttara Nikaya asserts that one who follows the dhamma 
can conquer Mara, (Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 150). The bhikkhu 
who puts forth the right effort and who has conquered 
exertln^ kingdom of MAra, is not subject to rebirth and 

\hikkhu8.^ death. He can conquer Mara with this army and can 
destroy the power of Namuol and live full of bliss. 
(Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 15). 

An ariyasavaka endowed with the seven kinds of saddhdnma 
V and the four jhanas, is one who has passed beyond 

^ubduedtrMita?* of Mara, ilbid, Vol. IV, pp. 108-9.) 

In one of the Jatakas, we read that Yudhitthila and 
Yuvahjaya passed beyond the kingdom of Mara, which was made up of 
rdga (passioh), do^a (fault), and moha (delusion). (Jataka, Fausboll, 
Vol, IV. p. 123.) 

Mara stood up as an antagonist of the Buddha trying to prevent bis 
attainment of Nirvapa. Mara in his great and 
^oUhe°Buddha?**^ ineffectual struggle to bring down the Buddha, used 
all sorts of arms, both physical and spiritual. The 
Nettipakaiapa tells us that Mara hurled a huge stone at the Buddha- 


1. Vol. I. p. 78. 


a. viBcdfiiiinm*. Vol. ii;. p. 79, 
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fiom the top of .the Gijjhakuta mountain. (Nettipakarapa, p. 34). 
When Siddhartha was going out of the oity of Kapilavastu for 
the great renunciation, he was met by Mara at the gate. He 
urged Prince Siddhartha not to leave the oity as he (Buddha) would 
become an universal monarch on the seventh day if he stayed in- 
it, but all Mara’s * efforts were in vain. Mara asked him why he 
was renouncing the world. The Buddha replied that the was doing ^o 
in order to obtain the supreme knowledge. Mara then tried the effect of 
threats on him and pointed out that he would bring him to grief if the 
least thought of lust disturbed his mind. In vain did he seek for seven 
long years to detect any defect in the conduct* of the Buddha. After the 
lapse of five years, the Buddha acquired omniscience. When the Buddha 
was sitting at the foot of the Ajapalanigrodha tree, in the fifth 
week of his attainment of bodhi, Mara came and told the Buddha 
that he was now beyond his power. The three daughters of Mara 
named tanha^ arati and raga tried to tempt the Buddha in various 
ways but all were in vain. (Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 19-5 
196). Again we are told that when the Buddha was going for alms* 
to a Brahmin village, named Panoasala, Mara resolved that he should not 
get any alms there. Mara entered the bodies of the villagers and inclined 
their minds not to offer any alma to the Buddha who came back to the 
village- gate with his empty bowl. Mara taunted him by putting the 
question whether he had received any alms. The Buddha replied that be 
was fully aware of his mischievous intention. Thereupon Mara urged 
him again to go and seek for alms with the sinister object that the Buddha 
might be insulted all the more. The Buddha retorted that he would live 
on plti (joy) like the dbhassaradevas if be received no alms. {Ibid, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 257-258). The same commentary also records another passage 
at arms between the Buddha and Mara ; we are told that a god belonging 
to the Mara world entered into the bodies of five hundred young women 
of whom the great and wealthy lady of Savatthi, Visakha, Migaramata, 
was in charge. As Mara got possession of them, they began to lau^h, 
dance and clap their hands in the presence of the Buddha, who, howelcr, 
became aware of the fact that all this was the act of Mara. By bis 
supernatural powers the Buddha created darkness and the women were 
entirely nonplussed and were overtaken by fear. A short while afterwards 
they came to their senses. Then the Buddha removed the darkness and 
, brought in light and the ladies became ashamed of their light conduct 
(Dhammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 101-102). 

The Dhammapadattbakettha narrates another story recounting how 
Mara tried to catch the Buddha in. his toils, The Buddha said on one 
occasion that the kings were in the habit of oppressing their subjects, 
thus oauaing untold misery to them. He further said that had he been 
the ruler, he would ha?e ruler his kingdom without any such oppression.^ 
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Mara offered him the aovereigtity of a kingdom ^ibh v view to put hilb 
to trouble. The Bnddha, boweyer, saw through his evil motive and gave 
out his intention to him and said, "the four means of obtaining 
supernatural power have been well meditated on. If neoessa^hTi I 
ean even ohange the Himalaya mountains into gold. Therefore I can 
rule the subjects well without exacting any tax from them." He 
farther said that Mara need not tempt him (Dhammapada Commentary. 
Vol. IV, pp. 31, 32), as all such attempts were bound to be fruitless. 
Once Mara in the shape of an elephant attack sd Eabulakumdara 
while he was lying down io^ the latrine of the Buddha, being driven out 
by the bhikkus in the Jeta^ana vih&ra. Mara's intention was to terrify 
Bahula and thereby to cause pain to the mind of the Buddha. The 
Exalted One, however, recognised M&ra and told him that he and his son 
oould never be hurt by Mftra. (Ibid, Vol. IV. pp. 69 — 70). On another 
occasion M&ra in disguise met the Buddha and asked him about the 
sifinifioanoe of para. The Buddha recognised him at once and retorted, 
"pdra is obtained by sinless arahats. You are Mara and you have 
nothing to do with para.*' (Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 140 — 141). 

The Majjhima Nikaya records that Mara entered into the bowels of 
Mahomdggallana who felt his stomach to ba heavy. Trying to find out 
the cause, he sat down to mediate and came to know that Mara had 
entered into his body. He asked Mara to leave him and not to disturb 
Tatbagata and his disciples. Mara came out of his mouth and stood on 
the bar of the door. Mahamoggallana related to him (Mara) his deeds in 
the time of the Buddha Kakusandha, the trouble he gave to Vidura, which 
ultimately led him to hell where he suffered for many years. (Vol. I, 
pp, 332, foil). 

The Anguttara Nikaya records a conversation which the Buddha is 
supposed to have held with Llara three months before his pdrinibbdna, 
M$ra said, " Let the Blessed One now pass away, this is the time for 
hi& to pass away, You said that you would not pass away until your 
disciples were trained properly, until they had grown restrained, fearlesSt 
•learned, beholders of dhamma, followers of !the dhamma and the right 
path, till they were able to teach and preach and also to refute the teach- 
ings of others. Your disciples are now competent to do all this work and 
it is time for you to pass away." Mara also said the same thing regard- 
ing the bhikkhuDls. The Blessed One replied, " Don't be anxious. The 
Tatbagata will pass away after the lapse of three months" 
(Anguttara Nik&ya, Vol. IV., pp- 810-311). The Samyutta Nikaya 
Informs us that Mara ii^,the guise of a^ devata named Vetamvari came to 
the Buddha and told him thus, " He who hates tapa (austerity) and does 
not like to stay alone, who is addicted to rdpai or beautiful forma and 
^shes to go to the tei^otts of the blessed (dceolbko), Is competent to gliro 
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Adfioe regarding tf^e attainment of the next worid.*' The Buddha reeog- 
nfeed Mara in the guise of a god and explained to him, *' rupa (form) in 
this world, in the next and in the sky. is praised by Namuoi. It is nothing 
but ajiait." (Vol. I, p. 67). One night while the Buddha was at Veluvanai 
MSra in the guise of a big snake, went to terrify the Exalted One who, 
however, reoognised^him at onoe and said, " He who lives in a solitary 
place and has self-restraint, has no reason to be afraid of any terrible 
sight and can bear the bite of snakes, etc.” (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. t, 
pp. 106-107). On another occasion, Mara said to the Buddha, " the term 
of life of a human being is long. It should be enjoyed to the full extent.*' 
The Buddha retorted that the contrary was the^iruth. (Samyutta NikSya 
Vol. I, p. 108.) Mara disturbed the Buddha while be was delivering a 
discourse on dhamma to a large assembly at Jetavana by saying, You 
have your opponent, why are you roaring like a lion here ? You have 
not yet conquered your opponent, why should you call yourself a con- 
queror The Buddha replied, " He who has become fearless, does roar in 
this way. The Tatbagatas who i^re endowed with ten powers, are verita- 
ble conquerors of the world.** (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 110). Mara 
came to the Buddha while he was lying at ease after having received 
injury to the finger of his leg due to the stone thrown at him by 
Devadatta, and said, You have no wealth, bow is it that you 
are lying at ease. Are you absorbed in poetry or in indolence ?’* The 
Buddha replied, " I have enough wealth, I am lying at ease with oompaa- 
sion for all beings. Those who are pierced with arrows, etc., are 
lying at ease, why should I not lie at ease being free from all 
spears ?*' (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I. pp. 110-111). Again Mara in the 
guise of a fiery bull wanted to break the bowls of the bhikkhus, placed 
outside in the sun while the bhikkhus were attentively listening to the 
religions instruction given by the Buddha on upadanakkhandhd at Savat- 
thi. A bhikkhu shouted that a bull had come and it might break the 
bowls. The Buddha said that it was Mara that had come in that guise 
and not a real bull (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 112). While the 
Buddha was delivering a discourse on Nirvaua at Savatthi Mara in tl^e 
:gnise of a ploughman came and told him, " Have you seen my bulls ?’* 
By this query Mara disturbed the Buddha and the bhikkhus and their 
attention was distracted. (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 115). Mara told 
his daughters to overpower and defeat the Buddha. They made every 
^attempt to do so but in vain. (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 127). 

Mara tried to lead altray the therfs by painting the picture of the 
wordly enjoyments in brilliant colours, but here also all 
^ttwn^ to his attempts profed unsuccessful. M&ra urged Alavika, 
thtri^ffled! ^ bhikkhuni thus, '*£ojoy sensual pleasures ; otherwise 
you win repent." Alaviki replied, Kfima is like a 
jpeer, I do nol find any pleasuze in it* (Saihyntta Nikiya, Vol. h 
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p. 128). Mara went to Kisagotamf, the great therl, and told her, '* 
are yon crying for a dead son ? Go to the forest and seleot a saitable 
husband for yourself." She recognised Mara and told him, " I am 
sorrowful, I have no fear. I do not like to go after a man. I have des- 
troyed all my attachments, the darkness of ignorance has been dispelled. 
I am now free from sins having conquered youand*your army.’* Sam* 
yutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 130). On another occasion, Mara went to Vijaya 
hhikkhuni and told her, " You are young, I am also young, let us enjoy 
ourselves." Vijaya replied, '‘I do not find any delight in sensual 
pleasures." (Samyutfca Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 131). Mara went to a theri 
named Gala and told her, What is it that you don’t want ?" She replied, 
" I do not want birth.” He rejoined, “ If you bo born, you can enjoy the 
pleasures of the senses." She replied, “ If one is born, he is subject to 
death, be will have to suffer much. I wish to have the dhamma 
preached by the Buddha for overcoming birth." (Sainyutta Nikaya, 
Vol. I, p. 132]. Mara went to another theri named Selfi and 
addressed her thus, “ By whom has this body been made ? Who is 
the maker of it ? What is it and how will it cease to exist ?" Sela 
recognised Mara and replied, “ I am not the maker of this body which 
has come into existence owing to some cause and it will pass away 
after the cause is destroyed." (Samyutta Nikaya, Vol. I, p. 134). 
Similar stories of temptations held out by Mara to many of the tberls 
are recorded in the Therigatha. Sukka theri after having attained 
arahatship said thus, " Hold the antimadeha after defeating Mara and his 
army." (Therigatha, p. 61). Sola theri after having obtained arahat- 
ship went to Andhavana for spending the day. Mara in order to prevent 
her from meditating, said to her, "There is no salvation in this world. 
What good will you derive by meditation ? Enjoy Kama." The theri in 
reply told Mara that he was but a fool and that he was not aware that she 
had acquired arahatship. The theri further said, " Kama is like a spear, 
why do you speak of sensual pleasure ?" I do not find any delight in it 
I am free from attachment. You have been killed." (76td, pp. 64 — 65) 
Soma theri attained arahatship and Mara tried to disturb her at And- 
havana. Mara said to her, " What is difQcult for a r^i to get, how will 
you get being a little woman ? ’’ She replied, " Although I am a woman, 
if my mind is steadfast, if I have wisdom, I shall see the dhamma per- 
fectly, The 'state of a woman is no hindrance to my attainment of arahat- 
ship. My attachment is destroyed, ignorance is dispelled and you have 
been defeated." [Ihid, pp. 66-67). 

Once Khema theri sat under a tree to spend the day. Mara in the 
guise of a youngman tried to induce her to enjoy the pleasures of the 
world and said, you* are young and beautiful, let us enjoy ourselves." 
The theri became aware that it was Mara who was trying to tempt her 
in that way and replied him thus, *' This rotten body is much hated br 
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me, I have doatreyed EamataQha. I do not find delight in Kama, I am 
free from all sins. You have been destroyed.” (Therigatha. p. 137-138). 
MAra attempted to prevent Oala therf from leading a holy life. Gala told 
Mara*thuB, '* I have received ordination after listening to the Buddha 
v^ho baa preached the four noble truths to me, I have received three 
vijjas. I am now teyond your dominion.” (Therigatha Commentary, 
pp. 163-164), 

Uppalavapuai theri went to the sala forest to spend the day. Mara 
addressed her thus, " If you, being alone, are oppressed by the wicked 
people, what will you do ? ” She replied, " If many wicked people come 
and oppress me, I am not afraid, what will you do being alone ? You 
will not be able to recognise me if I disappear from your presence and 
anter into your stomach or stand on your eye-brow. My mipd is stead- 
fast. I have acquired six abhinnas, I have mastered the Buddbasasana. 
Thereupon you cannot overcome me. ” {Ibid, pp. 198-199). 


In the Sutta Nipata Commentary we read that Mara tried to prevent 
Dhaniya and bis wife from taking ordination from 
Mara’a oampaign the Buddha by saying, *' One having sons finds delight 

cowherds find delight in cows, Attach- 
bbikkbae. ment is the root of happiness”. The Buddha refuted 
it. (Yol. I, p. 44), From the Jatakas we learn that 
Mara cannot overcome the bhikkhus if they follow the sublime eightfold 
path. (Jataka, Yol. Ill, p. 532) Mara asked a householder not to offer 
charity. He also told him that if he did so he would suffer in a hell 
which he pointed out to him and which was full of burning charcoal and 
he acted according to his advice. (Jataka, Yol. I, p. 231). Mara also 
tried to dissuade a banker of Benares from making any gift to a 
paccekabuddha who came to him for charity. With this end in 
view Mara caused a shower of burning charcoal to fall in front 
of the gate of the banker’s house and there was such a heap of burning 
charcoal that it looked like the Avici Hell thereby trying to prevent the 
paccekabuddha from having access to the house and the benefit of the 
charity but at the intervention of the Bodhisatta, Mara’s attempt was 
baffled. Jataka, Yol. I. p. 232 foil). Buddha in course of his religious 
^ instruction to the bhikkhus told them thus, " Don’t walk in an improper 
place which is not the Buddha’s property because Mara would find an 
opportunity of finding fault with you ” (Jataka, Yol. II, p. 60). A thera 
named Nandiya after obtaining saintship was once dwelling in a Deer- 
Park PaoInavamsR. In order to terrify him Mara went to him after 
having assumed a horrible appearance. Nandiya having recognised Mara 
told him, You can’t do'any harm to a person who has gone beyond your 
kingdom. (Therigatha Commentary, Sinhalese Ed., p. 82). 
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The MehSyfiDa Baddhiati ftezia aontoia eoma refer^oes to Mire andT 
bis aotivitias. Mira liried to preveat a Bodbiaafcto 
»?dMOf»bea^*n *ha Sadiprarudito from aoqairiag meriL .The 

Bfabayana teits. Bodhiflatfea when be heard a divine voice bbatF 
Dharmodgata would arise and take his seat in the 
midst of the town to preach the Law, he was elated with joy. The 
Bj^hisattva than went to cleanse the spot and appointed a pulpit 
adorned with many gems. Then he desired to sprinkle the ground but he 
did not get water because all water had been hidden by Mara, the Evil 
^ One, with the object of causing him to change bis purpose and thus his 
, roots of merit might disappear. But the object of Mara was bailed 
because the Bodhiaattva not finding any water drew out blood from his 
body for the purpose of cleaning the spot. (Sik^asamuccaya, translated 
by Bendall & Rouse, pp. 42 foil). The Buddhacarita Kavya informs us 
that when Slddhartha was sitting at the foot of the Bo-tree to obtain 
omniscience, Mara with his three Sons, Vibbrama, Harsa and Darpa and 
with his three daughters, Rati, Prlbi and Trina, and himself armed with 
the fiowery arrow, came to the Asvattha tree to disturb him. Mara tried 
various ways to tempt the Buddha but in vain. Mara with hie army 
tried to make him impatient but in vain. He then left the Buddha in 
despair. (Buddhacarita, Gh. 13. of. Soundarananda Kavya Canto III. 
^iokas 7-8.) After the Buddha bad received Sambodbi, Mara came to him 
and told him, “ Your object has been fulfilled. You obtain nirvana” 
The Buddha replied thus, After having placed all people in Dhamuit I 
shall obtain nirvana” At this Mara grew furious and returned home. 
The daughters of Mara made many fruitless attempts to tempt the 
Buddha. (Buddbacaritakavya, pp. 11-36). Mara in the guise of Kaules- 
vara of the Sakya family, came to the Buddha and requested him to 
return to Kapilavastu but the Buddha recognised him and asked him to 
return home. {Ibid, pp, 37-45). In the Mahavastu AvAdana we read 
that when the Bodhisatta came to the foot of the Bodbi tree, Mara came 
terrified and began to praise him saying, " You are unpar ailed in beauty. 
You are possessed of seven gems. Yon are endowed with the thirty- 
two signs of a great man. You enjoy women. The daughters of Mara are 
singing songs and throwing scented powder to cheer you up. Oh Prince, 
stay at home .and enjoy yourself.’" The Bodhisatta replied, " I have no 
desire for kdma. 1 am after salvation. Kama is to be given up. Women 
are the cause of harm. The Bodhisatta is not attached to women. You 
don’t speak of kama.” Mara’s son, Sarthavaha, said to his father thus 
" Please listen to me. The Bodhisatta will remove the darkness of 
ignorance. He will be our saviour. Ho will do good to the world. He 
will defeat all the army of Mara. You will not be able to move him by 
any means." At this Mara grew angry with his son. The army of 
Mara attacked the Bodhisatta but be was not afraid. Mara and his army 
were thus defeated (pi 357)* 
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The most detailed and elaborate aoooant of the great straggle between 
B&ddha and Mara Is narrated in the Lalitavistara. When the Prinee Sidd- 
hartha was about to reach Sambodhi, Mara dreamt many inauspioioos 
dreams, and came to know of the great effort that the Sakya prinee waa 
making for final emancipation. He at once roused his sons and assistants, 
his generalissimo, Simbahanu by name and all bis friends and relativeSt 
informed them of the activities of Siddhartba and prepared a mighty biwt 
of all arms ; his soldiers were fearful and terrible, of all queer and unoolbi 
forms that the imagination of man can conceive of. His thousand sons 
were ranged in two battalions to bis right and left. Those ranged on the 
right led by Sarthavaha, urged him to subunt to the Bodhisatta while 
those on the left argued to the contrary, and were determined to fight to 
a finish. Then commenced the onset of Mara whose army began to strike 
at him with all sorts of weapons. Huge heaps of flowers, dreadful fires 
hurled at him, formed an aureole round bis body ; dreadful death* dealing 
weapon formed beds of sweet smelling flowers round about the Bodhi tree 
and many of them hanging from it in garlands added to its beauty. Then 
Mara appeared before him and urged him to rule over the earth but • 
failing to tempt the Bodhisattva, be fled with his army. Then Mira 
urged bis fascinating daughters to try all their arts and skill on 
the Bodhisattva. They tried the effect at first of the tbirty*two 
womanly arts upon him but could not produce tbe least impressior 

on him. Then they tried to tempt him with sweet gathds to enjoy 

the pleasures of the senses in their company bub the Bodhisattva 
discoursed to them on the futility of all desires. Then tbe 
daughters of Mara, trained and accomplished as they were in all the 
female arts and guiles, began to exercise on him tbe full strength 
of their powers but tbe Bodhisattva restrained them with soft and sweet 
words, unmoved alike by all that they said or did. Then they desisted 
and reported to their father of the futility of female charms against 
Bodhisattva but Mara would not yet turn back. He now tried threats to* 
frighten away the Bodhisattva but he was no more successful^ 

than before. At last he made a final onset with all sorts of offensive 

weapons and the whole of his army, but he was defeated. At last he 
bad to retreat, unable to turn away tbe Sakya prince from the great 
object be had placed before himself. 

The Divyavadana describes a fight between Mara and tbe sage 

XJpagupta who succeeded in binding the Satanic^ enemy an^i inflicted 

* an insulting defeat on him. (Divyavadana, p. 357ff.) 

• 

In order to defeat Mara, Lord of tbe World of desire, one should' 
accept tbe Law oCthe Buddha, which causes pain, sorrow and lamenta- 
tion to Mara, tbe Evil One. (^iksasamucoaya, Tr. by Bendall and 
Bouse, p. 44.) 




&N OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY AND TEACHING OF 
THE NiTHPANTHIYA SIDDHAS 


BY 

(PANDIT PANDURANG SARMA, POONA). 

I. The Siddhas of Natiha Samprad&ya (line) were the reli^ioaa 
reformers of the middle ages, They were, unlike the Bauddhas and othex:s 
of the type, pure Vedikas. Their aotivities hcQ^a greably helped in building ' 
the present religion of Mahara^tra. There were philosophers, poets, 
soientists, politioians and rulers among the Siddhas of this Nath 
sect. Goraksa, Gahini and others are, up till now, well-known for their 
sublime teachings and prohoienoy in Yoga-praotioe, whilo Bhartrhari, 
Gopioandra and others have made their names by their own meritorious 
deeds of public utility and self. improvement, on the line of the Siddhas. 
If we leave out of consideration some Sanskrit and Hindi treatises, 8Uoh« 
as Hathayoga-pradipika, Goraksa-kimayagara and Amaranatba-samvada 
etc., published under the names of those worthies, but which seem to be 
evidently the productions of a more modern age, there is not a single 
treatise of reputation to give any dehnite idea of the teaohiags of these 
illuminaries. A few works in Marathi are the only exoeptions to this. 
Mahara^tra is particularly fortunate for having the good fortune to possess 
this precious treasure. It has preserved up till now some genuine works 
of extraordinary merit direct from the pen of prominent Siddhas of tha 
Natba line. 

II. First in rank and merit, among them, comes the well-known 

saint Jnandeo prJdananatha. (1275*1296 A.D.) a great Yogi and a scholar 
of high literary repute. Jhauanatha, last of the Siddha line, has left 
behind him three poetical works of philosophy, viz., Siddhanuvada, 
P&aasti and Dipika. Two of them are purely devoted to the 
teaohingB of the Siddhas of the N&tha line and the remaining one is a 
commentary on Bhagvad-gua written to simplify the sublime teachings of 
the Lord Sri Kr^pa. In the final section of the last named work meotion 
i|i made of the author's spiritual pedigree (Dipika‘XVIII-1752 to 1764) 
in the Nacha order, which is as follows Adinatha, Matsyendranatha, 
Gorak^anatba, Gabininatha, Nivrttinatha. and Jhananatha. The nature 
of the mission, with which ha was entrusted by the line, is also made 
clear in the same place. From the tone of theau statements it can be 
safely gatherod that the Siddhas of the Natha line bad originally some 
special teachings to give to the public. * 

III. The rough idea of their teaohiags can he safely outlined ironi 
the views explessed in the works of this last descendant of the Nalha 

•ea-a 
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line. He was speoially advised by his preceptor to popularize tue 
teachings of the Nathas. Nearly seven (Dipika-XVIII lSlO) centuries 
have elapsed since the publication of the said works. Therein sacred 
secrets of the sect are preached in the language of the people 
(Dipika-XVIII-lSOS 1780 ; 1736). By the past generations they were 
very roughly handled (Dipika-XVIII-1812). Besides this, a marked 
change in the form of the language took place. Hence great caution is 
required to be exercised in drawing oonolusions from a study of the 
works. In the first place, to grasp the spirit of the writer, it is necessary 
to enter the heart of the author. The study of the surroundings 
and the social state of the time are essential in order to became 
conversant with the facta. Let us proceed with our enquiry along 
these lines. 

IV. Once there was a time when a monopoly of the Vedic education 
and of the means of obtaining final beatitude had been completely usurped 
by the so called twice-born castes (Dipika XVIII 1457 to 1458) pmd a great 
many privileges were also enjoyed by them in social life (Dipika-IX- 
457 to 483). In the long run this arbitrariness became unbearable to men 
of honour and justice (Dipika*XVIII-l459;. The dowb-trodden olassas 
joined with them to face the opposition {Dipika*XVI-52 ; 58). Some joint 
efforts were necessary in order to change the outlook of the time. These 
men wanted to have some scope for their activities. The party in power was 
mostly of an uncompromising nature. It was firm with its bigoted ideas 
(Dipika-1478 Br. Su, S.B. I iii-34). The true spirit of the sons of Bharata 
was dormant and samn, damoL, and dayd these elements had become foreign 
to them (Dipika-XVl-SlG). Neglecting real measures for their own wel- 
fare they occupied themselves in the bad business of pulling down others 
whether by fair means or foul (Dipika-XIII-18). The energy of the 
learned was wasted in- shallow literary combats which were the mano- 
mania of the day (Dipika-XIV-152 ; 153). This was the case not only 
with theVedika but with their opponents as well, who were committing 
the same mistake (Dipika XIIl-21i. Harmony between the branches 
of both the Vedikas and Avedikas seemed impossible of attainment 
(Dipika XIII-15). This had created an atmosphere of strife in the society 
and had caused the revolutionary reaction everywhere. There seemed 
to be no hope, for the light of true knowledge (Dlpika-XVII-93 to 95). 
Though it was badly wanted by every -body, it had become very dim. 
Id addition to this in such a chaotic condition of the country 
imposters were obtaining great success and thus contributing to the 
oompletion of the disorder (Dipik4 XIII-80B ; 720 to 722; 813: 661). 
The whole country was groaning under the burden of these sinful 
wrongs (Dipika XVI-451 to 453). The leaders pf the day were groping 
in the dark (Dipika-IX176 ; 177). The society had to experience the 
pinching pains and torments of the mind (Dipika- XVl-421 VI«443).' 
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V. In this state of things ne4d of a guiding hand was most urgently 
felf; some help fdt the unhappy viotims was neoessary. Then the 
Siddhas of Natha line came forward with their loins girded (Dipika-XVIII- 
1760). They were the pioneers who took into their hands the work of 
reformation at the opportune moment. They oaused the revival of the 
true spirit of the religion (Dipika-XVIII*1765). What they first did 
was to cut asunder the artificial bonds which were causing religious 
stagnation in the people. Slavery was rooted out from the province of 
religion (Dipika-XVIII-1714 ; 1462). The right of all classes, alike of men 
and women to stand on a common platform was re* established (Dipika> 
XVIII'1464; 1448 ; Siddhanuvada, 11*5). The teachings of the Vedio seers 
were unfettered for the first time. They came forth from the obscurity of 
Sanskrit and saw the light of day. The chains of various restrictions were 
broken and spiritual truth was made free. Then and there it became avail- 
able to one and all. By these generous man, the Vedio religion of the K^is 
of Bgveda with some suitable improvements was given to them in their own 
tongue (Dipika-VlII-1736). Thus they were made capable to attain 
their perfection independently (Dlpika-XI-10). It was left in the hands of 
every one to secure the place aspired. Thus the Siddhas of Natha line 
worked strenuously to build up the religious side of the nation in Maha- 
ra^tra. They kept nothing secret from the public as Manabhavas did 
and taught frankly whatever they knew to the person who went to 
them with that intention (Dipika-XVIII-1508 ; 1509). The right of 
enjoying the spiritual domain was granted to every body. (Siddhanu-X- 
25*28). They worked out a radical change in the social position of woman 
by their foresight (Dipika XVIII-1751 ; IX-474). Minor differences of the 
devotees about the adoration of the deities were skilfully reconciled. 
(Dipika-IX-353). In their moral teaching all were oondemnedCDipika- 
XVII-104 to 108) and virtues encouraged (Dipika-XVI*199-3 ; 2095). 
A way was opened to sinners for the expiation of their wrong doings, 
(Dipika* lX-419) and the hope of reward for the righteous for their 
meritorious works was kept constantly alive (Dipika-VIII131). This 
liberal policy on the part of the Siddhas made their teaching popular 
among the people of every class. The proverb “ example is better than 
precept ” was brought into action by them. This produced a good 
impression on the people and they once again assembied under the 
bannner unfurled by the Siddhas. With this material at hand they 
have made enormous efforts in the field of philosophy. Everything 
sublime and admirable was made use of to rouse the dormant spirit of 
Maharft^tra. Just as thes^have their own philosophy, so they have their 
own songs sung in honour of their God Vithoba. They sought by moral 
instruction to guide the life of people, and set them to do works of 
piety (Dipika-XII*38 ; III-91 ; 107.) Now let -us see what it was that 
they actually said and . did for our dear Mabarast^a which led to this 
revolatioD in the spiritual world of thought and in the society itself* 
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VI. At this stage some words about Jnandeo, the last of the Siddljas' 
of the Natha line, will Dot be out of place. They are intended to give some 
clear idea of the value of the opinions he held in his work Siddhaouvada, 
the first and last work of its kind. He is to the Natha teaohinge^what 
Sankara is to Mayavada. The doctrine of devotion was made perfect by 
him (XVlII-1133 ; Siddbanu-X-60). The philosophy propounded bV 
Jnandeo is based on a different ground from the philosophies of other 
thinkers. His uncommon roHSon in interpreting the diiiioult Mantras 
such as viioatai cak^uk ’ (Dipika*XIII-874 to 891), etc., has proved his 
originality of thought. In ascertaining the divisions of the Bhagvad-gita 
on the basis of the divisions of the subject made by the author of 
the work, Jnandeo has opened a new line in the matter (Dipika- 
XVIII-1433 to 1450). He has made it quite evident that he has justly 
weighed the past writers on philosophy (Dipika-XVIII- 1722 ; 1723). 
He appreoiajied the truths ascertained by the Vedas and the other works 
of the kind (Dipika-XIII 1078) bub he kept his vision so that he is 
nob clear dazzled by anything else whatever its name or authority 
may he. The Nabuas have got their fndependenb ideas of God, Soul, 
World and the final goal. In his Bba^va Sankara rightly says *' Yena 
tvamsena na viruddhyete tenestameva sdmkhya yogasmriyos savakanatvam” 
(S.B. Il-i-3.) On this principle the whole structure of their philosophy 
was built up. At the beginning it is taken by him that there is only one 
element which becomes everything and does everything, just like ‘ Light ’ 
that takas the various shapes of all flames of the lamps (Siddhanu* 
1-18; Dipika-XIII-1077). The ideas of qualified God of Vi^nusvami, and 
of non-qualified Bramhan of Sankara are most skilfully harmonised by 
him in his idea of the soul (Dlpika>XII-25) Ramanuja’s idea of “ Pra- 
patti ” was accepted with some change in it. The Natha doctrine of 
‘ Premabhakti ’ is a development of Ramanuja’s prapatti combined with 
the idea of the nature of the soul of Saiikara. The Gita and the Tamil 
Alvars had already cleared the way by which the Nathas took women 
and others direct to final beatitude which was prohibited to them long 
ago (Dipika-IX-456). The holy teachings of ‘ Panoaratras ’ were not 
left untouched. The ideas of Vasudeo’s Abhigaman, and Aradhan, it 
seems, are evidently taken from them (Dipika-XVII*202, 210). Some 
of the principles of Kashmirian Saivism of Vasuguptaoarya’ such as 
' Samvida’ etc., are also seen in this work of the I^atba line (Siddhanu- 
X-11). The doctrine of ‘ Avidya’ is examined in many ways (Siddhanu- 
VII-11 to 278). The idea of ‘Avidya’ is condemned (Siddhanu-VII'277). 
The world as the production of Avidya is proved to be an impossibility 
(SiddhaDU-VII-269). The ' Avidya ’ of Sankara beipg beyond the pro- 
vince of pramdnds ’ is proved unfit for consideration lSiddhftnu-VII-55). 
He was willing to receive with any source (Dipik4-XIII-359). If once 
his reason is satisfied he is sure to aooept it. ^ Words even from God 
Sankara and Vi^^u had themselves no value unless they, were supported 
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by .logical reasoninga (Sicldhanu-IIM7-18). He had become confident 
that even the decisions of the Vedas on the points taken by him for 
consideration do not traverse the oonolusions which he arrived at 
indepc^ndently (Siddhami-X-18). With this right confidence in himself 
he started to write his works on philosophy. His extraordinary skill i: 
m’aking his subject •easy, and charming and his power of producing a 
good impression on his readers are well known to the scholars of Marathi 
language (Dipikft-VI-131 to 135). With all this material at hand the 
works like ‘ Siddhdnuvdda ’ etc., are written by this leading philosopher 
of the Natha line, on them we make the following comments : — 

VIT. He says: — It is a fundamental 'jjruth that the ‘ Upadana 
material-cause remains materially unchanged when it assumes the form 
of a certain thing effected from it (PaaaBti-14, Saddhanu-VII-144). 
The law of the indestructibility of the matter does not allow a single 
moment to pass without the world consisting of so many concrete things 
of undeniable existence (Siddhanu-VII-157-159-lG0J. Naturally the 
world with its causes proves .to be permanent and true (PaBaBti-12, 
Siddbanu-Vll-272). This is possible only when there is total non- exist- i 
enceofa foreign matter. * Caitanya' is admitted to be of this nature. 
(Siddhanu-V-34, Dipika-V-137 ; 180). This, ' Caitanya* is itself a world 
(Dipika-XIV-127 and Siddhanu-VII-289). It being all powerful requires 
no assistance from without (Siddhanu-VII-134) much less from non-entity 
like ‘ Avidyd\ fSiddhanu-VII-292). This world is the obverse of the 
coin ' Caitanya ' and with that view it is called qualified (Siddhanu- 
IX-11). This world of objects and subjects is just like the rays of the Sun, 

‘ Caitanya ’ (Dipika IX-251j and this sun ‘ Caitanya ’ cannot be obscured 
by its rays. (Siddhanu-VII-137 166.). On the contrary they add to 
the lustre something charming (Dipika-XIV-126). The relation 
between ' Caitanya ' and the world is declared to be similar to that of a 
diamond and its lustre (Dipika-XIV-373-377.). 

Vivarta and Parindina in this connexion are considered quite unfit to 
give the correct idea of the nature of the things in question (Siddbanu- 
VII-19. Dipika'IX-64-to-66). This true is also of the soul (Dipika- 
XIII-1063). It is counted as one as well as many from different points 
of view. It is true that these two contrary qualities cannot exist in one 
and the same thing at the same time. The riddle has been already 
solved by Sankara by^giving the instance of ‘ Saiikocita prasdrita hasta- 
• pdda DevdattaW S. B. II-i-18. To make this point clear, Pasasti states 
that just as the whole tablet of camphor is regarded as a camphor in 
whole. But when a particle of it is separated from the tablet it remains 
camphor as before (Pasasti-fi, 37 ; Dipika-IX-256-257). Thus the souls 
are proved to be one element that plays many parts. 

VIII. So also with ‘ Caitanya * and the individual soul. This is 
what this sobpol calls their Almighty God (Dipika-XV-579 ; XVlIl*!. 
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XVI -17). Without any change (Viltrii) in its nature ' Gaiiany§i* 
|)lay8 the part of world as well as of God (Siddhanu-VlI-149). The power 
of the absolute of becoming all is explained with the apt instance of a 
rain- bow. There seven colours are displayed by the light of the Sum God 
does the same thing (Siddhanu-VII-131). In the play of ‘ Bahubhavan ’ 
Absolute and Qualified are the two aspects of all- pefVading Caitanya'. 
A turban is nothing more than the arranged threads twisted in a parti- 
cular way. Similarly the world, the soul, and God are nothing else than 
a concrete 'Caitanya* (Pasa8ti-19-Siddhanu-VII-141-147 ; Dipika-XIV- 
120). In the same manner, just like a soul God is considered both to be 
absolute and qualified (Paflisti-15). Now let us see the way of attain- 
ing the goal. 

IX. It is a general rule established by the ' Upani^ads that the 
things thought to be dear are proved to be really so, only when they 
are able to* give something in return. People do not love a single 
thing for the thing itself. The love for the self is totally disinterested. 
It is for the self that all else is loved (Brhadaranyaka II-iv-5 ; Dipika- 

'XVIII-1346). This unique love of the individual self when properly 
transmitted to the all pervading soul, i,e, ‘ Caitanya ’ is called true 
love for God (Dipika-XIV-388) ; This pure devotion leads the 
thinker to final beatitude (Dipika-IX-430-Siddhanu-IX-64). This is 
called ‘ Premahhahti,' When the individual soul arrives at this 
stage of cultivated thought, it actually melts in God and at that stage 
the God becomes the devotee’s own-self in thoughts and deeds (Sid- 
dhanu-IX'35-62). In the experience of this state God becomes dearer to 
him even than his own life iteslf (Dipika-XVIII-1421-23). In this 
state this ‘ Premahhakti ’ goes on without any physical or mental efforts 
(Dipika-XVIII-1153 ; Siddhanu-IX-58). Here the object of love being 
pure bliss of an indestructible nature, by the intensity of his thoughts, 
the lover becomes one with the loved (Siddhanu, IX G, 35). Then 
he tastes the unlimited bliss unmixed with any foreign element. For 
the continuous enjoyment of this, there is the necessity of cultivated 
mind and thought on a proper line (Dipika-I-56 to 62, Siddhanu-IX-60). 
Singing the praise of God (Dipika-IX-200), practice of Yoga (Dipika-VI- 
291) and the study of the scriptures (DJpika-XVI-459) are the means 
prescribed for the preparation of the required powers. These measures 
of ‘ Premahhakti ’ are also termed as ' Bhakti ’ by many writers on the 
subject. The final state is realised in this life itself (DIpika-IX-365). 

X. The future progress of the devotees depends on his constant 
study of the said measures in truth. In order that higher devotion may 
be excited. It is necessary that there be no duality. It is only possible 
in oneness (Dipika- VIII-126). He illustrates this by the example of a 
carved stone. The stone is one. while the figures* carved are different. 
iBiddbas who bad already reached the goal observe « the rule of 
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‘ ^ddhanabhakti ’ in their greatfulness (Dipika-III>159 ; Siddhanu-X-6) 
and for * Lokasangraha ' also (Dipika* III-176). They have something 
of their own to say on the law of Karma (Dlpika-III*45 to 63) and 
practice (Dipika-III-130), There are many remarkable principles c 
ethics (Dipika-III-Sl to 145) in the said work the description of whici 
is out of our provinee. 

XI, This is the broad out-line of the teaching and the history of 
philosophy of Jnanadeo a siddha-leader of the Nathapantha. This 
philosophy with the accompaniment of ' Premabhakti, ’ has opened the 
royal (Dipika'XII-39 to 93 ; 219) road of bliss to the disappointed 
millions. So that innumerable innocent peraons are relieved from the 
heavy pains of life of pessimism (Drpika-XVI-34 ; 50). The whole 
MahfXragtra is singing the praises of this last Natha who has made 
human life a joy. This world which was thought to be a hell is turned 
into heaven (Dipika- XVI*37) by the Siddha Jnandeo with the force of 
his ‘ Premabhakti ’ (Dipika*XV 570) ; and has sot up good example of 
other benevolent religious reformers to follow, for the good of the 
country (Dipika-XVIII-1795}, 
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^rf^Jfi qgfcq^ff^pi^er ijqn'^g ^Sn^sqq^arfq^: ; qRI%I%?f 

5rt§ swirn'cRn^i^flf i 

qnlT^laiq ;IFIHTI?:^”^ fi% ; “?twf?i'^* 
‘^F%5 '?dafqFm4WFF%i:J^”^ fF% =q ; rl^FF^ ?FFftcF?;c^?q4:R:iFW 
ST sqqRFqfqf^ w?r^F^q5srRfq?rFci; q^FR^Fsri ^ qfsTFfrqHr qi- 
sqq^qrqiTFci^ ^ fti:qqF^qF% WqqrF^srqarsitcq'STt ^^qrmo^sF'SF^cn:- 

r%rqq^ I 

^mq^Ti %F^^g gsqFFqqqqqrqqrw “srqsgq^sq qfqqiar 
qFqT:Fqoi?qjq^85?crffj^'’3 gjr^^^qFSF^tW ^iqfq q?:qFtTFwq?q 
gqqFfFilq^spRjT^f ! 4TFqqFT«Jij qu ^ef^sf i 

q^rqqF'qF^^fq — IrFJrfqTiq q Rf^qq Cl^q qmFoqqgsiFqT^; 
sm^F^q “q 3Tqqi^ffqfifq?3}^I |f% | ^ qF^ft^q: — 

»rr=qF^q, r%^ %g[?q rqT;q^qFqF'»qs'^FT:'qqqqF?R5jqq- 

f^qFHFqFq I 


qqr =q q ^qguFFqr^^ qrqFoq’ q iq^f^q, qFqqn%J5rq s^q 
=q ?Tqqf^, qqrqF?SFF%qqFq'sqFq: i q^ q«fF'?EqFqi'jqqTT^FqT?q- 
TFqfiqF^qFTFqr^grr^FiqgqFqF'jqsqqTqFqqqFq'rq^vqt 
q^qfqF %TJiq]q q^q qqjTewqt q^F^jqlRSEq 




q^qriqrq; 


q %q® q^F^qFF%55qqT^q3qFqq^qF% i q^rr =q 
q?FR5iF#oirfq3Fqq qFq^rqf^^ q^Fq^Fqq??^ F%Fqq ^^Fftq i 


^F^%5%q;®^oi^^sqiiqp(^jJf jiq^rpqq^ q^rqq I qq qqq^- 

^^^5qFq^f ^TFFqqFqroq fiqq%^^q?%iJiFq^qq 51 % Rqjqq^ I i%q7- 

q5y5jiJTFqTS(q 5r5qF'qTrKf%: qjq^q 3TrqqqFq3'q}qR^F4:qFtq 
saw^^ I 


1 . 3iq qs^isqtgnq: ^tsf^ ’Ijw: 

а. 6. 

3. T-i-6. 

4 . 3qwq:— 3T«Itqq;, I 

б. siqqrqrr— srq^qi l%qqiqi^:, 3nf^« 1 
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I fr^iW55 ^ ^rWr*?^ i 

SpT: 5T%j^5rar5T^iTr^: grqq%:”* ?Tr?;T«q^*T>^- 

c!srr nrqqgqt?:’?: 

3T(%^Rr%<^^w i 3rf%?5nt^r?:q^ g 

5ii?:^rq?fFi^^ i ri?jn% — 3T(?nc3Tf?;^j;:^tq ^TruT^^rwfi^q^ 

f^ofg ^TrsTcfJi; i cfsiffq gr iTRffRrr^Hd^C 

RI%5I^ I g^^TgI% =^[^[cqjt?i |%^qai gsqj^t I ^qRH JTW 

»Tq^5RJi?Tq^q^iiir?fR?(i5?T fq?iqr iqi^^giqf^g, =q cTwr 

?I% I 3R g3i^=qRH JT'TTi^jpirT^rscqi^qTf^i^gjlir^. “ q^fllKl 

gJTwqi I 3?qriqqq?Rigf^cnqTfw^^qiiJjf ”ii |i% i 


'sqi?:^ iqrq^qRi'^iqcj^m i%^?tqrfg?iiqr ^r^scgqr^isrf- ^ 
sTRwgq^rarqqJiwiqRf iq^qw ^cw^rr- 

I 3T«T 3rr “qrqg«f Jicofr ctrr n«3T^”^ l?fii^«T^ 
qiqqilrrqxrRrqrq^q ^ ^allqfqqR^gq?^ tiq | ^q^rlrsf^ 
“^5? |I% %frR: q*rqr?qcq8JigqRrvqrJ^”^ “ ?l^$?RTq5qq 

%qRi?nq%qifl,”® “q^Rqfq “Rf^qf WRoiq^”^ 

^Tt^rRH"'* “gRfRqsTfq^Rifi;^^'® “j%swq«qiTif%: q^iqR^fq”^*’ fsrr- 
'^aROT tqgfl^ ^ni? i 


R %?riqcri f^qoi %%q qKqqqrqiti«nR q?iJ3^- 

oiRi% fwrqqRRL; m 5ifKq?g 

fTRqii#q; I ^^cq^?;ri^l'iKq q^T q^n^CIR*! I — 

^'Ji5Tis'gTi’C3R??T ijqa'^'ifilffl’dfq qrqi?ggq3T(ciqjig^r «ft*Rq’- 

RRi; “ =liiq:RRiq ?i% ^rw?ifiq#i:q5iraR»ii:- 


1, g[, llI*ii-38, 

3. Iqirq^B^ra^: Z- 
fqniqqm?: i 

3. i-''” S- 

4. 3[. I-lii-39. 

5 . JT. III‘iii*l. 

H 


6. III.iii-43 

7. ar* m iv-20. 

8. Ill iii 33. 

9. JT- Ill'iii 49. 

10. III'iii-44. 

11* M. IJI-iii a. 
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m 

’Tf^s^fr: I ^t%l5lr'RRif «r 

5i%gi>a?i jrr^qr 3 ir% 

^flr r%ir T%q%5r iprif^R i it# “crq; 

R5rr?^’’^f9T5r ?rRqt?:qt?T^4 i%RR^m'TrqF?T w-“h 3 
^«r si«r^ qi> ^?i^ftTRCTiRRsr 1 ?r?^ 5 ^”^ ?r% 1 iT^r%-?r^ 

f^sr^qarrSR^ 3TR?n%5 l55qT%f^Rri»T#rsf^farff- 

5qR[f#5iRniq5f^cr %5 og^qrg; 3T^gq3T^r#^ 5rri5rR? 5 1 

“«?T 5 ^ .Rsqf?rr H 3 ?r^iRnR^ ^^irRir”” TfeR^giR; 1 

I ?tt% 5 tK “ara 

«^ar =q ^mfafqqqoi cFW....aT??Tt IT?1tBF 5IRri:% 5f^2TW ?rp:R: 

— — ’’7 1 

* 5fiT I 

arf# ^ ’jtrT^srrfqoffmiRFR'# ^fai^siffR RRrRRurqf- 
q’jfRR, JT qssrrR^^iRW^r'q?, aTffstEFffqTr^RfrRr^r?^- 
wpq^5frr#^qrorRRtrraFRn?ir^aiKr?r'^?Tfi]; 1 arsR^irfq %ri%- 
5:fWTRT JTr?r^ ajcSRqotw 53iqr%g% I cT«rr frrar5r37iT#Rq^RW5RT- 
i%sqCRR? ^wjl^rarjqsTTRl; 1 aTcr^trTf^ ?5Ro?iif r%JRt- 

ara^rs^gf gRR^FTritR ar'jl^aj'Jif'^ar I 

^3 ^qRR?BCTR^RRK#R Rq^FcRTI# I 

?F%a3^ ; ?F«nRR«fq=aFSn%^fFFHFflrar ?Tii; I %W. 3q^RlF%F?'?«rW- 
rlFFR 5I^5IF% fR0flR% I 

1. 5r^, 5. 746 1917 \ 

2. V-X-IO. 

3. %JT?^2T VI-ii-14 

4. w. IiI-iii-53. 

6. m. 849 1917). 

6. m. ?. sso (Mq-nr^r^ 1917). , 

7. m. S. 880 (^^rq^nr^ 1917). 
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• ^13 JTTi^sr ; I 

’^TlT ?rf9T^fe^i4jm?r 3?R55 bj^ ^r%jFr?h fi gr ^ ^- 

^qsiwrif^r ^stjorf- 

jrfNrf^^ ^ I sR^TJwroMrq i 

#%;? trr^ofrq^tffjTf ^rofJisT%?NRicT(iTr^^^#gTKHn5i«fi[5Tr- 
*T«nj%fT: 5f5flt ; h eiirf r%^%?r:, ar^fR arsrcn?:- 
RB^^irq; ?jfg!Trnq[?^ sern^nior: ^irfq srf^^rwrrwqdtf^ 

1 

8?«fff7 ST^^oiffq ?fifq| JTF^JT^gT^ ^n^^TT- 

«!iR gfe^r^^rRT»r^gnf^?rmF^tTRr^: irg^^m i 

?Tr?Rr§ '?rqr%^rsf^ ^«tj ’J5ci^r%i^g 'jn^r^si^gsirw* 
F%gf^R^ IT ?r5rFf%# I q^TSTIHT «^q- 

»TT?%%TTii.l 5T8joii%E^^^-^r5!!TTr%5r?^?iqr: ei^- 

R§iT?Twq^r8jiitq'i4ai5n%'^RWiTi fq^q^r qqq^^qTr%q>t-r%qi%- 
qr^fi[qqir-iqrqT:«friTi'3r-qftq55ffqTPiR5pqFimr'n5rr^Rf%qiRr% i 

irq qrqfj:-- 

fq?:?: q^Riifi ^%r: < 55315111 : 1 

iqRTifTqTq fqqfq: qftgqqqri]^ II 

qsiR cnqrI;-^<»^TqiTIII?R “3q€%^fcqT ReTTpIT^- 
I 3W Rirqis^qi qr%sqrTitiqq35T *TRf S'* 
Mqq li% qrq^ ^TCsqfr^r^wrT^ 1 ^q^mrl it 3 * ^isq 
srr%STM* ^ ^Pcgq^rq 1 3^rq?Tq:, q^Rirri, 
Hie*^ fqqq ^qi33q«i 1 3 =qR* 3* /q3i3qti% 1 3T*nq<j^q 
^i^q^oTwqm ?r% *1 31^ jpn^qiiT^^T^iT 3 q^oiiirra^- 

^Rfin qrfew: qqTO=^3^ ^qrqqiq3.ls i s'mRi^'ir 


U Sr. M-4. 
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fira^, ^ f*r 5 rtft^ OTilos^f 3^r 

?i«Tw*nr I a^FTirRncf«n^ — 'i^=?RqiT^i%: 

I gsT sr^fsrsiFf?!?# # I 

*rar% — f^f^rfegig^r: i 
giFr F%r%fi'gt \ sFr%qTncrsi'q f:i%(%5ni»TF^ 

iF^q^R^Ff, 3 Tt[F?raqF ^FRAF^^FIS ^FgFgFFqqjgiFFqq 5 qqRf% I 
crF^5Fg9FqqF?% q^^Flr ^F%«qFfF qi gFgRRq3:itF^fn% qqR5qf%>* 
qjgTqqF ^ g^ qqFWFqFqFFW^^oq F%^gq: I ^TSF F%%gf^F'^R'F^ft- 
’JFFgq^q5<iFg^qF3qF«F?FFq ?f% i 

3T^ F'qqfqq^F^ — qi^ ^Fq ^Fq ^C^F^nfF qFqqqf^^qq 
qfiFRqFqoT FqqRq^qrq q?:qi 5 TiqqF’i?^q^qF^ q^q^qf^, qqr qq^ 
RqFqqqqqFiqtf^qFRF iF^FF'quFcqqFq ^oqq qsF qqqqF^qmf^ 
qJF q: q«qF 5 rF RFFi: | qq qq: ^Fq^^RWR qFgqFq^F^SFq ^T^FSF'lq^- 
gqrq^F^Fq gqiqqF?qrfFF% q;qqq g^q^q 'RFq i 

«TqFf — Fqg§ qFqf?? i%q^qFqqF«q qFqq^Fqq ^TFqqsq 
q qflqsq qfq i qFC^F i? g;qFqF;r<i;qFsg?qF5qF wrg^rqqFqq q:FqF^F 
q qF?5rr?q5q?:FqF'$qF qFRF ; arq^F qr^qeqq qq qFq% q 

qq^Ffq I qF^qqq.1 qqFFq qFRRFq^F^sqFqgFqFqFfq^^'jqqqqqr- 
qjfFq^ I qqF qqF'qqjFrjF^[qi 5 FiqgqFqFF%qq F%qFq 1 [qd^ 

fs^f^qF qyqwrqqqRjq ^^qg•F':qqq^q^ i 

g qFq f^rqq; q ^FF'q 5pi%5rF%: , gqqq^F F'l^cqF^i- 

qFq^ qFq srfaqq?^ q^q ^1% ^^qqF | qq qrqqFlf 

q/WqgTFFF qFRF q%qFqqqFqqFq?qq 'jqF%i'q?:f?qRF qj5§®g3;F^^NT?q 
qajqF^, qq 3# qFqqtqjipfFFq 1 qqq sFFqF%^<5;-qq ^ q^^Ff^- 
i^rs^Ff^ qqrfqoTifq qc^g ^q;: 1 ^ f| qj^qqrgFqqFq ftqsq 
55^^ 1 SFF^Fqq^FS'gg^FTRqF^q^^qqqqrq i^qfq^qr q gg: 
qqFqsjnssjqFq^igqqT ^ ql^qg^ • gssF^r^Bqrwgr f^qf qr srai^ i 


!• q^rqqiqqsfqiq qqn^qi^ ( 
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q5ic^tn?r qn:ofhi; ; srr 

• 

• ^rg .^rfqqhrf Rfqq^m: ^qrvqrirfq JTRqrg’-'qr 

f%^t^fq^fq?qnwr% q?i%f^f^Tiw?Fvrrqir^T% I ar^^rit 

JiRRr qqqif; — ^T^lq q^%9Tr^r qR^TRr'^^qfJTgsqrrqr 
e^fq iqiw^nflKTiyq JErrqr^iR^q qrqfq^qr iqigqr g^lri 
JT iTwq«:Wq5r r%t%c]; ^rrrff/fqrr^twc^ 5rf%qrqf?qit i 
JT 'q qR?q?TTffr^qggTgmq qifqfq q ejRn i arqr gtB^q 

qi«Tr 5q[?r%: r%qq i h f| 3r%sfq q=q^ 

aT»ij ^rq n^q, nwmFq qr q^r^, gq^^r qf qqqg 

q^qr JirKq q“>3iq"ifq i %q.^rq^qrf^qqr^>i%^^q?qcftc 
qq'i^qq ii 

arq qr q^iqr qgq i%i%sr^q»rfi^rq 'qrtq, q^q^iqq^qqi'in- 
'q?*r^i%5:q5rrqTqqrqrqfrqrf^qr’=qT qrqTqrr'qq>qiqqrqi%q?qq qq. 
qrgffarrrfrqlrqqrqgqwrqqfq i feq qrq q?q q^qrq nq?Tf4r%^- 
qsrqq, q?qq qr^isq qrg^q qfq q^qqr%qq'rfq qrq; q^qr: i arqr- 
cqq gqi^q; q^qr: ; art^qsrfq q^sqfcqa^q trRrqjq^ 
qriflCrqqq Rq^qi'qqq |i% qjTittrqqiqfcqfqqiq qqqrq^q: i 
%q3qiqqrr'qq?g qf^ qqTRt% q? qqrqrqr%|i'^qr?:r ?qrq; i ari^ q 
qRqigwiT ?rqq^q%^liqi^qif^r5T^qoT q^rq^rTqnqq ^^qqrqrgqq- 
f%=qi?lfqr% HgsqRq I qqqq f| aqgqr^^if^” “qqfqf qq^ 
qf q^i:” ^^qqirq?q®g q?:qq^q qrg qqqqpq i 

q g qfi^rs^tqT qqrq'q«lf%trq<qqqr qfqqrqq # 

‘^qjigqq r^^s'qr^ qfq ^rqgqq- 

^Rqwjrf q ^fq q^5 i 

3T?g qr qpqq^^qs^^^ ^qiqr^ sr^rfqqg; q?.* 
^ |cqT%^.q4^$rqr^sf?r q^ra^qrq: i qqrg:— 
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3[% qifon^^rst?!^ i 

wfw qf^i^ f^rf^ 

5r«Tffi% gf^: ii”^ # 

W |?l?:5mfl%: e^5TTf?558T0t STiri^rJW* 

H's^c^sajoTJTf^ STmio^tm | 

STR =^ ^h( iTRirrsfg'r^i^cTwnTd^fr^^r’iT- 

3n=^^^'J5^%c#rqwrfi: i ^ir? ffr5rJTf?Td^5;^Cra'r?i3r [%^®- 
Sfoi^lT qf%^^nRR«fr%:, ^«i ?rr^ H^^uiifrcr^n^? a?*i JfTTi^g^, 
? ^TSf^gqr^sTf^: 51 ^ f^gRrigsg^i ara «?«r ?r^ 

. fH5^s«a3-iifn«igr srr^Rsr^'firr ^ i w[^?rci; i 

^itRf: ^gg ?rt^?nfara ^^rp^ ^r% i — §1%^ gisrs:!- 

fiifgg I arsfiR 5ir*r r%9T#^*n5ifr% 

arggiTrii ^rigJTi i%«Trr: i%Eq ^r=^iqbTrrt i ggsg 

€r^q^5TC5Tr%^gf'a ?if w^in^ 5^sR«rm5^i% ^^ra^gjisqir^. 

vrr5rjrwr% | i%5 ^t: i ?j^gr=g ‘ gqt^riTT^qccR.’ 

^ ggsqffR^q ?iwr^rqmd5mqf»T?q a^qf# 5T?gqf^i%, qrgqt'Ji- 
fin% ^Ts^gsqJlL I 

ijT?Wq fqfiTt “ ?:r5Tiq;q%r q%cT”^ fcqqif^f 

Tqftqtf:i%%qtnr%sq ^qR^rq: i arq ^ ^qt?Trq^?ot 3 trt^- 
*rqq?qr?r qr=q^q^fqqijj fqr%q^f^[qqiqiqi^«eqq ’qnt’sqri^^P 
f^qrq«qqq[?R|: ( I 5^ ’Tg, “g ?sqr qgqr 6t^q 

q%q ^OTfqrfqrqr q%q ” f?qt^qqfq f^r^gq?^ ; aTq?;5 
^Rqqtitq q fqq^ ?[% i q^^qqq ^qr qiqqir^qriftBFqrf^ 
sqRRsqfgg^: ? qiiqigqqr%; ? aT5qi%‘qq, e^qg qiqqg,! 

1. qqqqrtftqq Laie. 

a. qreq'fftqr i-ivs. 

8. q, IV-iil<39— 81. 
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snrf 'srct- 

ir^rfirrw ^ 'K*^’^w‘‘'=fr5iT¥rrn^*r5ira’’ ? * 155 ^ 1 #^- 

qR^’jimrssrrH^r^TRT irsr ir^rr^irr'?'- 

^ f^Rfiira I sciilirffftT^r^i* 

’ qw^^i^rar: Ji5T[%iq5fi;?^j?i!^- 

?I5R»l. I 

, 3T'q^s?rs^?T Jrgsqui^r gaifqw^jiT q^?r 

|l% R'qrn; I ^ =q jqr: ‘ rri^fe:, ^n%:, ?l*ig- 

5F;p^fr: I ?T5r ^i§mqcrfHi^qtqwqqr%q«r?ii% 1 % cjqrqw 

qn%i?q%^iq^trqRr q^qrasjin^ I 

q?qq tqwqiCr Sl^rgflq; g^q^qf^cl m^^:, qqr “q 
“qsrqrq: ST^q?::'’ |qr|f q3iqrqf%wq'l^q«!qq?qw, ^qnqiqqpft- 
q^iqM?tq i^fqqi ^Tti'jfq^r jpq?:fqgt^ qqqrqq^: ; ^qqn^ 
gj?: I qq fq^^fqifSBqoi ^qfqstqqir^^rqqw^qw 
^ qq^iq^^i: I qq q^a^sjqqqq't: ^f^q^cqqqpqcqqr: qe^qf- 
q^?:qr^qr ^Trqwfq wqqnq 1 

1 1 ^ q q qiqpq “Q^iqi^^q ”* afq^^qt^r- 
I'qqj^ar qiiqi^ar; “^qiq;”, “qiqt^”, “ q^^jq^fqrq^ ^f% 
qscqqq qf^q qr 1 qoqw^ qRnqq qirqqqt- 

srqfiiq I qqq-sf qi ?Ji^qwi% q q^n^tqiiqqjqq sqi^qj^ 1 
araei =qpqq 35=qr^^q;fqwq sqi^qra — qi^qq®?^ 1 
qg qi%qifqiq^jqq^q?q»jqiqqf qqi^qrq, 1 srraf^'^p: qr qqr 

tqgsqiqq^iq^ 1 qqq ’qw qqj', ‘^Tiqqrf^q') qi^’, ‘arrf^ar 
^q:’ |9n?if?r5^aii=q^5q»Tiqqrq?qi^r^^q?q, ar'^w ^rrc^qpr 


1. X-vii^9. 

3. %. I-iv-23. 

3. irrf^irf^^T ^-iv-ia. 
i. %. Lil-lO. 

6. mr^f^ 873 
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^ qjT3TF?} q?3!wr^qrf^ 

qsT q^RT 38f oirR^Tl I 

^qf^n: 1 aTRif rr^Hnq; qfqft?^5rqrq 
3T^*tq ?RfTlTs=q qjgqf^q q;qq; | ^^qi 5T‘^^F qqrqff^l^qJrq /^(flR^er 
^ aTKffqqF^^qq qf^q?iR fr% i cRqjq qf^nf^r^qlqr ’ffoft 3;^<irr 
RqRT% ? 

qg qi^rqqr i^q^qr q^raqgpqfq qqr%5?Tq^ I 

tqrqjqiqs^qiqqgi qggqqrqf?l^q syoira^rtqrqqi^ 1 ^ 1111 ?^?% 

I . 

wsq qoiq qq 1 q«n f| ?T3iqfq: f ^qrqrqrscrq - 

. ^qwq q^qrqiq^gf^ ^qwq arw^qRiqq^^Sq »Tqi%; 

q q%t%q, I “ 3^i: qf^q; qRwrqqfq” fcgqfqr qCi/q-“ qsrr 

^ qff^qqrq: q?qd qjrqrqqqiqqqrqr^Tfc q»crf% ' ?r% 1 

’qqfq 1 qf^ qf^qrq-qqjqarr qq 1 qrs^qq q?qd qrq 

-q^R qq I qq q§;f|q •5:4 qR^ airqr?iq qart>:q qq q?qft 

■>3 

q^qrq aTWrfqqf qqfq q?q^q3rqrq%^fr^(g I aTqtFjqrgi%r%q* 
q'qr^rq ^jq arr^q ®lq4qqRri(;'>qq sqRqqq^ l arruq- 

q;?qqn^sqc]^ ^qqcqq[%qHq I 

q %qq qjSTqrqr^Tqig %q arRrqigfR'Ji qr^qjq qRr^^rqrq- 

qj^rqi^qiqisqfq iqqfq^r Igwqqfq I qqq “ aTr^qrq%i--qr qWr 

?^F«IT” |qTlf^q4j%q qgqgqlqr fq^irqi fqqi^IRq =q ar^F^- 
^qqts^g qFqq^F=qqFqFdqFgq?:oFqq i%g q^qiq? 1 

q^fq qqgs^qq q| arr^FqsEgqqFqFqFrj^ q^ arr^Fq^gqqrqrqr- 
%%“l aTRFqqq3qtF;F;^;4rg»5r5?qF5r^qF'|;qffq q ariff^qji 

qq^q qr q? qqF^q^F?qqr% qqFS^qqFqqF^^ q F%4^5q®q. I arf^F 

^i5%qFqq^ftsfq^%qFl&dq^q?g^rq: qfF8j?qF ^8jFqqr q^fq 1 

1 . qis^tf^ I-iv.I*3. 

2. qi5<l(>)«Er i-w-13. 
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“ ijlr *Ti«Rr“ 

?i%?T ^#^15 1 gsf ^rnrw^j^'FSfWf- 

I 3T;?i«if irfrgsTci^ ?nn 3 in%ct i ?raR?T f^Fvj%. 

^ i i3r?reBn5Trf^f^/^ ^ 

s?q?r 1 

I ?i[iT«gn^?nw5i |i% gRRs^, 

|%f^^ ‘ »T*=^ ’, ‘ ’1^ I 

ara q^^isrr^Rt^r vrr^Hnrr viRanq? 

»TI5^ fega I ^ WS«TF?I^ ^Sfifll^: | ?fI?!o«TqTO^5?rnaTf 

irrsq^r^^qr 1 5 ^ ^^5=? li??n 

• 'T8f^?rg5:^qwr?r «frJif Jrrrl# 35»?3:5|5[JtrJt^ 1 

3T«r ^r ^ ??TTcr 1 is^nqjffsr^sr fl; 1 rr^ar 

53iif^sFr I wssiraq^?rqfq«Rj% I 

aT«r qr 9rf^ig^f^qR=qi4 ?q^q>iini^«CT:inj|qapfrf^ s^ft- 

?Tr5rfq=5rq I 

?Tq5 qsrr ?i«rr I ?if5iqi?:45r?^R^r5qHfr5T 1 ?r^Tsf^ 

^l%cq>'iot 5 qqf^^r^rr ^sf^, frfe 

=q wp^^TTFq i^qsp^ I qcrrq^q 
fir^sr: ^ (%5r!^q«ngHftq ^rrer- 

^fqf^jqnrr q:q ^wR5tr%qqqf^ f^jq^sq^^- 

cqqr^q I 1 % ? qfsr«4f^?nn^?^i^ l?pTri%«?jTiq^R- 

oftqqjigtqRrirqqRqi'q^ 3T^^p?Rqr%qqqqiq f^sqiqiqq^Rpq- 
^qw[»q38joT5rrer?i5^ — “3iNq^RR§ qi5q?qi^q ?i*qMt- 

ssqflt^ajr^sgq^s^ ?i?qw[0T-.. ”'' ^ I 

• ^ ^RR HqRRfqq^qi^R^q ^rf^f^qlotf q^^^- 

q^mq qrfiqm'rtrqrqsq qn%q^^qt?*Rq^??raqRq^ ; ^ f^^pq- 

1 . K, lll ii-lO. 

»• gfqsqjn 2. 1088 (=^riqT). 

8- %. I-i-B., 
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^*i^^%?w#qftp:«rr»rOTrsrTiq<ww sjpwsifJr- 
%?rRirl^^*r i ^ IraRr^t^: qwr^^ 5 f%- 

?re]r “€^j!t55rR?T5ft?q5^r%f%g?rRI.”‘ 

51 % M r%«iH ad “^r d^ww:- 

JTiqa: ^rri%5ia55rgqr%%7 1 ^agna- 

iRTr^?rii^a«dsrq “ aii%%g?5 

aFajj,” * “ afia/s:”'’ larrf^r, ?Tsrrar%^flaqr 

m gj^Rr acjfriir®a «¥Rfc 1 afJTRroqra e^^qap'i^af^- 

^i%«R^oid: gfal^?^ I ai^arf/^sadadq “ a% a 

^aq,”® ‘‘Jidf^si^a fr% =a amamnrw 1 q;a 5rarfa%^<a- 
g^qda?[aNaa^?:a; I 

ara ar ^aa f%a a?]^ 'arafat^aa? araa^a?aafar4?^a 
aaioraaareaJi;, 'arai%<5rara a^ar^a^atmiagarf^ ^gar- 
oad^rrarpacfatsa aarorad^f^ 1 aarara?^ f^a^aia q?aai?q«fa 
acarf^fa aT^^araa. l 

aa aara a a^a&, fV a aa%, a^am f^- 

aaf^ ; ^a q^«rsd'a^?fira?i^a ?ca saraajfa 1 Hrat ddsj- 
aiarja arrqf^gaar aatta aa?^ arr^ar^ 1 a^ar'af^^arsTril 
j^snaara^irffSBaf aa[,afiraa aarf^r^RW %q»qa aaTqi^5n%, 

^ 3 ara 1 a?i^ataa<aaai aaarar araroiw 

ssd ateiffa wddaaaad fti%f^r-*=aa3:a^a: r%df% i%df% 
ai aiq aia^a giaa^^ l 

!• %, lV-iii-16. 

3. %. I ii-17. 

8- l-ii iO. 

«• %, II-1-46. 

6. %. I-i»-98. . 

6. I-iv-39. 

7. It. IV.til-17c»i' 
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. : qrJTTRr j# ; am ^ si«^^ 

aj^T t^epgfm ?rl 

?5ir ^irWRgcq%5J I ^rf^STI^R ?rT 

3qn«#^;, ar^iqjrmrOTPi ijcfiq: 1 3t;?t: gjRWfif^- 

3rq?rq?:iiiqcff I?5rs5:^[r%mtq *1 

am: qRf^Wri? :qws?T ^ gdSpf * 

feq^ir q^mHioq nm'fiqccaFRrqf r^f^^JT^arrafqf^ im ! «i^ 

srr ^f^®q^rfpq'jlq€f55r^FTF%qqMfl sq^lecisq, 
?rqFmvrFF%cFF%mttqF«rFqF r'lm^’q^F'JFi ^=qfrF=^F 5 fF^ \ arfi m 
%qiq«i 1 iiT tmq^g asF ?f 5 f “^F^^rf^cqFc^^^’i “ijcifg qF?<Fq^ Ig- 
sqq^^Frl.”^ qi^OF'rf^ %5ffJr^5T%q%f^5TFc^^^’® “515? %aFi?i: 

SnmrtI^...”*5^?ITFf^q«fFq^f%rT %fiFfl®SCFfTfmq»TF»qFm^ ^i^mR- 
HF«iqFT?:F^qrJi,i ms^qqTqfmmfFJtr'msmi^wonrF'^ s^FF^THq;, \ 

?rwifq im?^?F^ruq»T3*Fm*TF^3JF?iiit5Fr 3T5TTqF<wTf^5rFf%«F 

ir?fli% 5 nF%®qFq M 1 ^ arF^q^w sF^Famr- 

mRi “sret ^ ^ ^F?F?! ‘qji q^er:” “fsmF^m 

f?5Fq: 55^*11=?^” fr% =? mF?sri%f«: j ar?# #Fqft: — 

JTFR?i?q^ft?T»TF?^TqFq: m^TRmr ^ar^Firlqr^ 1 
ffific? ^qf WFORF^ m?T^ 5 firfqq=q it 


^qiqq^Fqi^q 


/Jisn^g ^ qmFJwg^^qFgF arft 
gatqm ^ SF^fiFi^ 

F%*vngr?^g?i^l 


1 . q. I-i-8. 

. 2 ' q. III-ii- 4 l. 

8 . ST, I-iij.S 7 . 

*• q. I-iii- 38 . 

®- tffF^gqrqgrqp qq 1 er«rr tqsqr# 

^? F ?{ t ^qv i i > q i qi?trq»r ari^iq: <5f*frqRri^^g qinq ?(% HSRrqwsrrq 
'•qqpqt I ftqids'-qftm ?B»r: 1 
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%^n^^gairmri%J?>nT nf^’ir 1 

?ncq^qq ^32 rsrJfsqiTtwRiqi jrnTi'>?iRF% f?sT?pi. 1 ^r 

?Tl?ri?TT^rJir ?RFira»??Tsn^fiiR[ »Titf srrfq ?T«n^?iI^- 

1 3 TR =g JrWq^^qf^r’qR^ %®qrqr^^ ^ 

,- ^rii 1 ^?qproiiqi'q ^ 

I 1 arcq?- 

=qT^R*T#:qnRRimT^q«iif: — 

i-^R'i^ =q ^ I 

• ^ q 3 [m%R graqqq ir^ rf || 1 

^r% q*qr s^r’s^rrard^fviT^nsfsgcqr^R^ ^ * 

qfgi#^ I q -q qrqqr «iq^qq sqjqeq qj^rqwr 'qiqq^^f^ I 
q fl: qraTsiqr ^ qqrq ^cq’gqqqpq 1 q^q f^T 5 WTj|- 

qf^qqqtqf^ <jqf‘qq*fwraqrqkqri^r ftdqr i^/iqrftfq 1 

arq qq fqrf^ qqpqrqrq:!^ f^n[%qqriif^iq. 

s*nq|:, qrq^ qq Sq^frqi^^^qiq: 1 qq^cft: q|- 

^ifqqjqorqrf^qf^q 5 ^^qgw?qq: — 

qrsq^^ q%q qrr^ qqnpqg^% 1 

qq^qf^fgq qqqitqqi* II 51% 1 

3TqFq«f qrsnir qqi% — “ ^rsqqqr ?:rqtq^; 1 qq 

qqiRR: I q^ |[% #!%!%: | 

sqw: qRi 5 r§: I q% Srq^qfe ^q |i% n 

II arlq.!! 


i. q- ii-i-s. 

a. 9 T|qq^r^^ 5 l 5 rfT? i 2. 84 . 

3. 5 pqqrRiq %. 7 i 9 (qWqi), 



.'INDIAN PHILOSOPHY AS A LIVE PROPOSITION.” 

BY 

Mr. S. V. RAMAMXJRTI, M.A.. LC.8., RAMNAD. 

Modern India, having been bred under the wings of England, has 
adapted to a great extent the points of view, the standards of values and 
the ideals of England. It is only in recent ypars that the inherited 
traditions of India are trying to assert themselves as against the acquired 
views. The conflict is particularly severe in India because the genius of 
her own civilization is fundamentally different from what she has been 
receiving from Europe. Louis Dickinson points out that the contrast of 
civilizations is not between those of Asia and Europe but those of India 
•and of the rest of the world. He calls the latter the civilization of time 
and the former that of eternity ; we might say instead, of timeness or 
timelessness. The stage of an invalid India spoon-fed by its nurse is 
passed. India, thanks to the nursing of England, is again feeling 
healthy life. It is necessary that India should remind herself of what 
she has been driving at through some millennia in order that she may 
decide what she shall choose to receive from the west and how, in tbe 
future building up of her life. 

2. When we look at the activity of India when she was pulsing 
with life, we find that more than on any other activity all tbe best men 
in India spent their energies on the development of philosophy. For over 
two thousand years starting about 500 B.C., we have a development of 
philosophy which both in depth and width is comparable to the develop- 
ment of science in Europe in the last four centuries. Under our acquired 
view-point of Europe, we now look on philosophy as a side issue. It is 
science, we have come to believe, that is necessary to good life and its 
progress. Power and comfort, dignity and even tbe leave to live depend 
on a command of science and its deductions. The result is that in the 
(British Empire over intellectual India, there is no place for Indian 
philosophy. It is taboo even in the secluded corners of academic Halls 
The Indian Papdits preserve their Philosophy along with their shawls in 
naphthaline balls to be exhibited on occasions. Life in India now offers 
better adjustments for cooks and ohaffeurs than for philosophers. The 
English Papdit on the other hand outs up Indian Philosophy like a 
dead frog. His forte is history which is anatomy in time. The nature 
of the soul, the interactions of mind and matter, the one essence behind 
the Universe, the relation Of the soul to God, tbe common factor of soul 
^and God — all these are regarded as having no vita) and iminediate relation 
4iO the life we live. • They are of the eitegofy bf tdfe^ musinge when the 
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needs of life have been met. Indian Philosophy on which the best of*onr* 
forefathers spent their energy has now become a reproach. Science boldE 
the wand of ofiOoe. 

3. How then is philosophy related to Science ? Briefly, science ie 
the knowledge of the matter- world and Philosophjf of the mind*worid. 

I use mind in the sense of the Sanskrit mznas which is the seat both of 
thought and emotion. The soul is what may be called bare mind. Tno 
world expressed in terms of the soul is the mind-world. In Europe^ 
most people do believe in the mind except a few very intelligent people 
who deny or ignore it. The mind is however regarded by most as m 
appendage or an effervescence of the body. In India, all people do admit 
the reality of mind (except the negligible Oarvaka Materialists.) A few 
very highly developed ascetics ignore the body. But the body is regarded 
by most ac a deduction from the mind. Science therefore gives the pivotal 
knowledge for Europe and Philosophy for India. Bub India under her 
doctor’s regime has temporarily neglected philosophy for Science. It is * 
true that Europe has her philosophy too. But it is a product of her 
science. The mind, it deals with is a product of the matter, her soienoe 
deals with. Mind does not stand by her own right. Idealism in 
European Philosophy is a poor, neglected foundling. 

4. It may be asked if such a simple definition of philosophy as 
the knowledge of the mind -world can apply to Indian Philosophy 
with so many different types as the six orthodox systems of Hinduism, 
the philosophy of Buddhism and Jainism and numerous lesser ones. 

I believe it does. I leave out the Carvaka materialism which is 
a long lost accident. All systems of Indian philosophy accept the > 
reality of the soul, admit an interaction between soul and matter, 
which is called Karma and believe in the dissolution of the 
aggregate of soul and matter which is called mukti. They thus believe ■ 
in the reality of the bare mind and also believe in a re-orientation of 
the world of bare mind and matter. This re-orientated world I call 
hereafter the harmonized mind -world. Is such a world, the result of 
mukti or nirvana, empty ? The Upani^ads, on which the six orthodox 
systems of Hindu Philosophy depend, say that that world is not empty, that 
as a result of evolves spirit. Spirit as the result of the individual’s 
mukti is called Atman, The result of the cosmic mukti is termed 
Brahman. It is asserted that Atman is Brahman. The supreme Atman 
is God. But Buddhism says that the harmonized world of mind, the 
result of nirvana, is empty. Jainism says it is both empty and not 
empty. Thus when orthodox Hinduism says that Atman is, Buddhlaiiij* 
says that Atman is n/)t and Jainism says that Atman both is and is not. 
It is curious that these should furnish the three directions of a straighi 
line in a harmonized mind-world (or as I soihetimes call it^ Enelidea^;. 
mind- world) as described in my paper pn *' Time. Space, •matter and mind 
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in t5e Journal of ftbe Indian Mathematical Asaooiation. Thus so far as 
the mind- world is oonoeined, all systems of Indian Philosophy have a 
common basis and where they differ is, not as regards the mind-world but 
as regards the spirit, that is to say, as regards religion. Indian 
philosophy is one. Indian religion differs but is the outcome of ono 
philosophy. Philosophy can be described as the knowledge of the mind- 
world whatever Indian system you deal with. 

5. How has such a philosophy affected life in India in the 
past ? Mukti is the harmonization of mind and matter. You 
get a harmonious world of matter when *j9aoh piece of matter 
obeys a definite law — the Law of gravitation. Each piece of 
matter attracts and is attracted according to this law. It per- 
forms its Dharma without individual caprice. The life of the part be- 
comes merged in the life of the whole. So too in a world of4nind and 
^matter, let each mind obey its dharma. Dharma is a synthesis of 
right and duty. Each mind does unto others according to its duty 
and is done unto by others according to its rights. Matter which 
occurs in that world of minds has mind of its own — small comparable* 
with the human mind but not absent. To clean the earth, to be kind 
unto animals, to live on the earth and receive from animals the benefiik 
they give forms part of the dharma linking the human mind with the 
mind of matter and of animals. The law of dharma is the analogue of 
the law of gravitation for mind. By the observance of dharma, the mind- 
world becomes cohesive and integral and evolves a new character different 
from that of its parts whether mind or matter. This new cbaraqter ia 
that of the spirit. Buddhism which denies the spirit is but truncated 
Hinduism. It ignores the apex and strengthens the base. The dharma 
theory is present in orthodox Hinduism also, as in the Bhagavadgita 
where you are asked " without desire to perform action which is duty ". 

In orthodox Hinduism, you have first the karma mdrga for life which 
depends on the law of dharma. If you do not do your dharma, you aro 
unstable. Then there is the Bhakti mdrga which may be called the 
induction of the spirit. Your little bit of mind is placed in front of a 
supreme spirit who induces the spirit from within you. Then there ie 
the jndna mdrga which evolves the spirit by a conBcions and deliberate 
re-orientation of the mind-world by the mind itself. Thus 
whether by the system of dharma or by the three paths of 
karma, bhakti and jndna, Indian philosophy has yielded ways 
of organizing life in accordance with its belief in a mind-world which is 
to bo harmonized. The science of dharma yields a synthesis of economics 
politics and ethics. Karma yoga leads to the same. Bhakti yoga leads 
to the arts. Jtidna yoga leads to science. But all have the background 
of Indian philosophy. Life in its various phases in India has flowed 
from her philoeophy. India has had a social, political and economio 
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systoin whiob has not yet broken down but has had a oontinuity in Apite 
of ups and falls for three or perhaps five millennia. 

6. I have said that the arts of India flow from the fihakti 
yoga. The supreme Indian art is Indian mythology. The medium 
for Indian artists is the mind-world. The anoibnt saints and seers 
of India out of their vision of that world have fashioned the 
iQgures of Indian mythology. There is a definiteness about their 

form, colour and character which shows them to be the product 
of a masterly perception. It is true that Gods with three heads 
And four bands look ^tllogioal. But remember that the men who 
fashioned them were some of the subtlest men who ever lived. Suoh 
illogic is the symbol of a new logic being true for the harmonized world 
of mind. The creators and executors of Indian art are generally dififerent. 
The formtfr work in the medium of mind. Then they translate their 
work into the medium of matter. They have furnished conventions and ^ 
code* words for the translation. Lesseyr men copy the translations. Their 
excellence lies in giving finish and an individual touch to the translation. 
Music, dancing, architecture, sculpture and painting in India are the 
translations of the art of a mind -world. They present not the harmony 
of matter but the harmony of mind. 

6. Then as regards science, Indian philosophy has not yet developed 
the science of the world it deals with. Science is the knowledge of the 
matter world. But matter is an ingredient of the harmonized world of 
mind.. True its texture may be changed but the changed texture bas its 
laws. I believe that the harmonized mind-world has its own logic, 
thoery of numbers, geometry and mechanics. The methods and laws of 
the science of Europe furnish us sections of the methods and laws of the 
mind‘World. In logic, there has been a persistent attempt in India at 
developing the category of that which both is and is not. I believe that 
this lies at the basis of a new relation of numbers which 1 call the 
Supernegative and a new geometry where straight lines have three direc- 
tions. What Indian Philosophy has yet to evolve is a science of the 
quantity, the form and the flux of the harmonized mind-world. 

7. I have spoken of India. What is India from the Indian 
standpoint, which is the standpoint which her philosophy gives 
her ? India is not merely the collection of men, animals, trees a^d 
rooks that are about us, Bose under the bent of the Indian genius 
has posited mind at each tree and each piece of matter in what is 
physical Indiai Erect at each animal, tree and rock its mind ordinates. 
Take as the atom , at each point the compound of the matter and 
mind. Sum, them up and you get the world of mind- India where the 
mind is the harmonized result of matter and bare mind. It is this 
mind -India that is the reality to ue, that is the Indian nation in wbieh 
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'we* believe the ooi^tiDuum not merely of mountains and rivers but also 
•of Gods and men, • Europe whioh regards the matter- world alone as real, 
points out to us our physical differences of race, language and distance, 
tells ue how numerous these differences are and says we are not a nation 
Bjit our India is a mind entity where physical differences are but seotiong 
'Of the reality. Whaft is it that separates our mind- world ? None so far as 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jains and other religious sects born out of India 
are concerned. True, Islam and Ohristianty have a different mentAl 
outlook. Our problem is not one of geography but of reconciling religions. 
The aeroplane and the motor oar have different obstacles to deal with. A 
study of pits, stones and thorns is no good for tb^ aeroplane. The obstacles 
in the path of the Indian nation are not arithmetically so large as Europe 
would have it. They are few but of a different quality, 

8. Again, the root problem of civilization is that of education which 
furnishes the new material and the new motive power required for the 
growth of civilization. Education is the drawing out of the quality of the 
boy. The inner core of the mind is the spirit. Education is thus the 
reaching of the mind on to the spirit. Completed, it yields salvation.# 
Education is thus a differential of salvation and salvation is the completion 
of education. National education like national science has a signihoancd 
in India because of her philosophy. 

9. I have said that India has to develop r.he science of the harmonized 
mind-world. This will yield us a securer flow of life and art because of 
our firmer understanding of the mind-world. Not only this, the science 
of the mind-world including the laws of its fiux will yield us the 
energy of man. What India like the rest of Asia has is an abundance not 
of coal and iron and oil but of men. Man is the result of evolution as 
matter is but is the result of a much longer evolution. He should be the 
repository of divine energy even more than matter is. The unstable position 
of the world now is due to a weak Asia against a strong Europe. The power 
of man, if unlocked, will produce a new stability and will enable men to 
be brothers which they are now not. I believe too that this energy of man 
is subject to the logic of the mind- world where contradictories are nob 
opposed but reconciled. The unlocking of such energy will make not for 
destruction but for nev; construction. It is they who believe in the existence 
of a real harmonized world of mind that can unlock its energy. I am 
inclined to think that it is this energy that Gandhi has called soul foroe~a 
non-violent energy, a positive entity, yet not the positive energy of matter. 
But Gandhi’s grip over jt appears to have relaxed. His handling of it was 
true but nob strong enough. But the importance of the Gandhist attempt 
is that it is one direction in whioh India has re-started on her quest for 
the mind-world. 

10. The same is* the case with the Bengali School of Art, There too 
India has begun again to be concerned with the art of the mind- world and 

.66 
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1106 the matter- world. The artistic work of this sohoolhas great siooeritF 
but oot yet enough of strength. There is a certain want^of clear character 
a certain amorphousness at the crystalline edges. But the importance of 
life in the Gandhist school and art in the Bengali school is one of direction 
regained and not of achievement already made. The signs are that Indifi 
has again taken up her high adventure, the conquest bf a new world, the 
world of mind. Alone among the nations, she has set herself this task of 
tb^ vanguard of civilization. It is up to us to Work at the task in this 
birth and the births to come. To be born an Indian is a high privilege. 



KDMARILA AND THE BRHATTIKjI 

BY 

PANDIT* K. S. RAMA8WAMI SASTRI, BAEODA 

AND 

A, SANKARAN, B. a. (Honoubb), MADRAS. 

Id the course of our study of the Prabbakara system of Karma 
Mtmamsa, we found in the Prakara^apano^ka, the Rjuvimala, Naya- 
viveka, Nyayakosa and other works many verses cited in the name of od» 
Yartikakara. It was possible to trace some of them to the Slokavartika 
and the Tantravartika of Kumarila, while the source of the others 
remained unknown. 


Let us cite a few instances; — 

(A) of known sources. Prakarauapancika Vakyartha, p. 5. 


Slokavartika p. 909» 

^PigRf q?Rr sr^qrq^R. ii 

Slokavartika p. 943. 


Prakarapapanoika p. 10, 


rr?i|5rh%«Fi?:qr^r: — 

^ II 

Sloka-vartika p. 947» 

^B) of unknown sources. 

Rjuvimala Ms. p. 86. 

^ WT 35?: I 
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Ejavimal& Ms. p. 114. 

^rsr; i 

Prakarananoika, Vakyarbha, p. 17. 

5rf?B — 

?n?r5r 5r=^!T54i%fcrw II 

?r^ l^5r 

• si#r«nTFr i^ l 

#w;^?Tivrnf iftJTmr ii 

N y ayakosa-beginniDg. 

^ — si^ % etc. 

Who may be the author of these Vartikas of unknown sources ? This 
has been a problem to us for sometime. 

Dr. Ganganath Jha expresses the opinion and Professor S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar lends support to his view {vide Report of the Second 
Oriental Conference, Presidential Address of the philosophical section) 
that this Vartikak&ra is different from the well known Kumarila, for he 
says the following in his thesis on the Prabhikara School of Karma- 
mimamsa page 8 “ The Prabbakara School had for its founder a writer 
whose work has not yet come to light and who is referred to by 
Prabbakara and his followers as Vartikakarapadah. That this Vartika- 
kara is different from Kumarila is shown by the fact that the quotations 
referred to him are not to be found in any of Kumarila’s works and that 
Kumarila is referred to by these writers only as “ Yathdhuh ” without 
any appellation of honour." It is attempted in this paper to show that 
this Vartikakara is none other than Kumarila himself and that most 
probably the unknown source is his Brbatf^ika. 

The data on which Dr. Jha bases his conclusions are open to 
criticism. Kumarila is often referred to even by the writers of the 
Prabbakara School especially, Salikanatba very respectfully and with due 
appellation of honour. The verses etc, H 

etc. cited above are from* the Slokavartika and their author is referred 
to by Salikanatba as Vartikakarapadah. While refuting the views of 
Kumarila in the beginning of the PrakarapapanOlka ^&likanStha calls 
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him Vartikakaramisrah (Page 3.) Further, on pp. 12-13 of the Vakyar- 
thamatrkavrbti hfi has the following 

Wf:— f| 

It i^ very well known that the above view viz. that verbal judff.trr 
arises only through lak$andvTtti (or the secondary significative capas r 
of words) is held Ify Kumarila and it is clear that Vartikakarapadai. 
refers to him alone. Again in the text quoted above from the Ejuvimala 

p. 86 

the honorific berm ‘ Bhagavan ’ which is generally used only in referring 
to great spiritual teachers like Sri Bafikaracarya is applied to Kumarila 
whom Prabhakaraguru is represented to oppr,Be. 

The verse ff etc. quoted above from the Prakarapapanoika 

and the Nyayakosa and attributed therein to oneVartikakarapadah is found 
cited by Jayanta in his Nyayamanjari page 3 in the name of Bha^^ 
thus : — ^ w"” etc. “ Bhatta " used by itself refers to Kumarila 

and many other passages from the extant works of Kumarila are cited in 
the Nyayamanjari by that name (see pages 87, 128 and 130). Jayanta^ 
who lived about the middle of the 9th century came close after Kumarila 
and bis authority is unquestionable. Besides this, many other verses, 
not found in Kumarila, are quoted in the Prakaranapancika along with 
other verses identified to be his (see Yakyartha. M. p 5, 15, 17). 
The natural conclusion that could be drawn from this is that Kumarila 
has written some other works not accessible to us at present. 

This view is further strengthened by some facts deduced from thO' 
following references in the Rjuvimaia, Nayaviveka and the Nyayakosa. 
These are : — 

I Bjuvimala-beginning. 

(2) 'qiqtr- 

. • • Nayaviveka-beginniog. 

iRqr 5qT«n«n ^ 

JTTsifPT I 
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q^:5wrR*TftT:wra ^Tc^rr 9T«TRr q?5^ 

?rfr/^?i%: sprrjfflrf*# gw 53ni?ir?rqL ii 

Nyayakosa-beginning* 

Regarding the first passage, we agree with Prcffessor Kuppuswami 
Sastriar in thinking that Prabhakara is there represented to refute the 
vtews of Kuncsarila. In the second text which is an amplification of the 
previous one it is stated that, for the initital sentence of the Sahara- 
bbasya, there were suggested in theBhatta school six senses in one place 
and ten others elsewber^^and that Prabhakara disagreeing with all of 
them gave a seventeenth meaning to it. The third text which further 
elucidates the second, supplies definite and more corroborative information. 
According to that, Vartikakara it was who gave these two series of inter- 
pretations for the Bha^ya and that the last sense in both the series was 
identical. There is in the Sloka Vartika of Kumarila a series of six inter- 
pretations for the initial sentence of tl\e Bba^ya and the last of them 
agrees with the one given above as the last of the interpretations suggested 
by the Vartikakara, viz.^ It could be made out 

Irom the above that the author of these two series of interpretations is 
one and the same Vartikakara and that when the author of one of the 
series is established to be Kumarila there is no doubt that the author of 
the other is none else than the celebrated Mimamsa Vartikakara. What 
is that work where BbaUa has suggested the second series of tea senses ? 
It is not any of bis extant works. We venture to put forward, on the 
basis of the following evidences which appear to be very reliable and 
convincing, that it is his Brhattika. 

In the catalogus Oatalogorum of Dr. Aufrecht, the Brhattika is 
entered on p. 375 as a work of Kumarila. In the catalogue of Hail 
appears the following on pp. 170 — ’1 “ The author of the Tantracuda- 

manl or Kr^padeva asserts that * Vartika ’ is a common name of five 
separate works of Kumftrila : the Brhattika, Madhyamatika, Karika, 
Tantratika, and ^uptika, these compositions diminishing as to size from 
first to last, in the order in which their appellations are here arranged.' 
In the Sarvadarsanakaumudi of Madhavabharati who catalogues there all 
the works of the different philosophical systems the following is found : — 

I ggqft srwRw-vrif I 

^ I ^ g i 
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^ This wrilier lived about three oenturies ago and he reoorde above the 
genuine Mia:ifim8a*tradition current in bis days that Kumarila v^rote five 
works, only three of which were available to him then as now, and that 
of the two others one and certainly the bigger was the Brhafctika. T' nf 
Kumarila was the author of a work other than the three excant treat ) . ^ 
<K)uld be understoot^ from this verse of the Nyayasudha p. 1546 : — 

where BhaUa Somesvara the learned commentator on the Tantra- 
vartika states that for purpose of his comments on this work be 
depended especially upon a celebrated work of Kumarila which probably 
treated of only the hrst four chapters of the Mlmamsasastra. This work 
may have been the Brhattika. • 

Further, in the Nyayasudha, itself, there are references to and also ‘ 
some extracts from the Brhattika. From the Yyakara^adhikarapa of 
that work (see Nyaya-S.p. 329) the following may be cited : — 

By making the above introduction to a text of the Tantravartika 
p. 241 Somesvara represents that Kumarila is endeavouring to remove 
an apparent difference that may be discovered between the Brhattika 
and the present text viz. the Tantravartika regarding the means of 
obtaining final salvation. Such an attempt on the part of Kumarila is 
justifiable only if the Brhattika is his own work, for a writer is ordinarily 
anxious to see that he is not understood to express oonfiioting opinions 
on the same subject in different works of his own, but be, if only a 
greater thinker like Kumarila, will not stoop to take pains to reconcile 
his views with those of another. Moreover in two other places Some- 
svara says that the same view as is held in the Vartika is expressed in the 
Brhattika, and be cites. the two texts from the latter thus - 

(l) Nyayasudha — p» 329- 30. 
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Wq!?qq^r^?R: %q5q jr: ll 

II II 

(2) NyayaaudhA, p. 393, I. 4 — 1. 

?r*Trsf^ q^qqtq^: 

qr% ftpqi /^q*rton q l # ^q^tajor 

q^fTqrfqqr qjgJicq^ qrqr»qqqjrdsfq ^ajwr^fjqqrfJrf^q: i qqN: 
q§tiq;iqrq i 


=qt?qT^iqi^^ q: qq^qf^: I 
q^ET?:: q 9TWq 558J0tq qqi%q: || 

lu has been shown above that the two grounds on which Dr. Jha 
bases the possibility of a second Vartikakara viz, that Kumarila is not 
respectfully referred to by Prabhakara writers and that many verses cited 
under Vartikakara are not found in the extant works of Kumarila are 
untenable. Kumarila is mentioned with due honour even by the Pra* 
bbakaras and some verses, attributed to Vartikakara and not found in 
the extant works of Kumarila, have been identihed to be his. We do not 
absolutely deny the existence of another Vartikakara, but we have to do 
so if that is based on the grounds urged by Dr. Jha. It is reasonable on 
the other hand to suppose that the unidentified verses of the Vartikakara 
are drawn from a work of Kumarila now taken for lost. This work most 
probably is his Brhattika. Its very name and the references to it in the 
catalogues show that it is very voluminous and probably its enormous 
size has stood unfortunately in the way of its being preserved to posterity. 
But we do not despair and we place this paper before the conference with 
the full and fervent hope that some scholar will be able to discover ere 
long in some unknown corner of a library, this monument of the greatest 
Mimamsa philosopher, and thereby enrich the philosophical knowledge of 
India. Happy will he be who will bring to light this great * 
Brhattika ! 

N,B . — Eeferences to Mss are to those deposited in the Government 
Oriental Mss Library, Egmore, Madras. 

* P.S, We are sorry to note that lack of information about this 
work of Kumarila haB led even some well-informed scholars like 
Mr. P. V. Kane to mistake references to the ip^ha^tika of Kumarila 
for the Brhati of Prabhakara. For, referring to this passage: — 
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ses 



” ^lokavarbika. 


55*ri?; qaj^^F^ i ” Nyayaratnakara 


Slokavartika, Benares Edition, p. 452 
he remarks thus . — " It has [escaped the notice of scholars th^t 
according to the Nyayaratnakara on Tantravartika (j^Iokavartika ?) 
9T?n'TI% verse 9 Kumarila makes an 

express reference to Prabhakara’s ^(See Annals of the Bhan- 

darkar Research Institute, 1924-25, Vol*. VI, Part I, p. 26, 
foot-note 49). It is true that in the above text Parthasarathi interprets 
Kumarila as making an express reference to the Brhattika, where the 
different varieties of arthdpatti are explained in the section on the 
pak^ado^as. But this Brhattika is different from Prabhakara’s work 
called Brhati. Further we state on the authority ; of Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri, Curator of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, ^ 
Madras, that in the Manuscript copy of the Brhati of Prahhakara which 
is completely available here for the first six chapters, we do not 
find any or a separate section relating to the faults of the 

minor term, nor do we find in the corresponding portion of this work 
any detailed reference to the different varieties of arthdpatti. 




ON THE ORIGIN OF TAMIL SIDDHlNTAM 


• BY 

Mr. V. R. RANGANATHAN, m.a,, B.litt. (oxon.). • 

The problem tbafc is presented and not solved in this paper is aboufr 
the Origin of Tamil Siddbanta. It is a religio-pbilosophioal system of 
South-India particularly of the Tamils, which almost identical with the 
Saiva Siddbanta of Kashmir. It will be useful to start with a brief out- 
line of its metaphysics. 

Saiva Siddbanta, whether of Kashmir or of South-India, is the result 
of an attempt to harmonise the Yedantic and Samkhyan teaoLings. The 
philosophy centres round the three categories, God, Soul, and Universe 
or matter, called in this system, as Pali, Pasu and Pdsa respectively. 
These terms are of venerable descent, being terms of Vedio sacrifice. 
God, invariably called Siva, is the active principle of the Universe. He 
Blddh'ntft Philo transcedent and immanent. His immanent 

Bophy. aspect is designated Sakti which is thus the connect- 
ing link between God and his universe. The souls are 
many and are of the same nature as God, but not identical with him. In 
their manifest state they are bound by a three-fold fetter. These finite 
conditions are (1) Inava or Avidyd, the power of darkness obscuring the 
light of the Soul. (2) Karma, as in other systems, and (3) Mdyd, a term 
which signifies something very different from what it does in Sankara's 
system, viz,, cosmic matter. Liberation for the Souls is disentangle- 
ment from these fetters. This freedom is to be secured partly by the 
Soul’s own efforts, through Bhakti and partly by Anugraha, grace from 
God. In fact, Siddbanta is a philosophy of love and devotion. Maya*^’ 
vada is rejected. The world has a kind of dependent reality and is a« 
necessary element in God’s scheme and is esi^ecially designed with, a 
view to the emancipation of the Soul. Through a metaphysical analysis' 
of Nature, adapted from the Samkhyan and improved upon, Saiva 
Siddbanta attempts to exhibit the relation between the three eternal 
entities. 

The difference between the Kashmir school and the Tamil System is 
said to .be similar to that between the colder thought 
Difiereooe betweeD Qf Upanie'ads and the later theistic speculation 
^****”Bohooil Me Nic61). In the Northern system there is^ 

greater insistence on the casual* sufSpionoy of Siva in 
creation ; while in the Southern School, Siva is on the whole an efficient 
cause only and requires Maya as the faistramental cause. There is a 
similar difference as regards the part that the Soul’s ^brt plays in 
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seouriog deliveranoe. God’s oo-operation in the form of grace is more 
emphasised in the Southern system. As to the nature of the liberated 
souls, the Tamil school lays greater stress on their oonsoious and ^otive 
life. With these differenoes, of emphasis rather than of principles, the 
two systems are identical, « 


^ Now the interesting question is how far is the one indebted to the 
other ? Is the reaemblanoa between them accidental ? 
Qaeifcion of Origin. inspired the other, was it the South that 

was indebted to the North, or vice^versa? 


The question was first raised by Dr. L. D. Bar nett of the British 
Museum Library in a paper on Saiva Siddhanta read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society. After pointing out that the doctrines formulated in 
Kashmir by Abhinava Gupta are in all essentials the same as the Tamil 
Siddhanta, he arrives at the following conclusion : — 


“ We are therefore led to conclude that it was from Kashmir and the 
neighbouring regions that the Saiva theology came to tbeDravidian South 
^ at first in slight currents of incoherent ideas and 

Origin in Kashmir, gradually gathering force until it swept in a great 
stream of reasoned thought southward, taking its 
course, chiefly through the centra of India and thence following South- 
east into the Tamil lands To support this conclusion Dr, Barnett adduces 
the following arguments: The systematic formulation of Tamil Siddhanta 
begins with Meykapdan, whose Sivajnanabodham was written about 
1223 A.D. In the middle of the 12th century occurred that great 
upheaval in the neighbouring Kanarese country which dethroned for 
ever the jain and made saiva*ohurch dominant for many ages there. 
Then he traces the course it may have taken. " At some date possibly at 
the beginning of the present era and most probably not later than the 
5th century, the inoohoate idealism of the older Upani^ads was 
harmonised with the growing belief in the reality of the material 
principle in Nature. This body of ideas gradually developed in 
Kashmir into the Rpanda and Pratyabhijna Schools. Meanwhile 
filtering down through the various channels into the lands of the 
Dravidians for whose ancient onlt it supplied a theological basis. 
The PratyabiinS. was finally codified about 1000 A.D. In that form ib 
passed through Agamic and other channels southward notably into thq 
Kanarese country and reappears at the beginning of the 13th, as the 
basis pf the Tamil Siddhanta.” Dr. V. V. Bamanan of the Oaloutta 
University also agrees with the view of Dr. Barnett. 


Dr. J. E. Carpentdr appears to suggest that the process may have 
been just the reverse. In a. foot-note in hia "Tbelsto 
Tamrori^n. MBdiaeval India” (p. 360) he Writee as follows : “ M 
mnst not be forgatten that Tamil 'wivisna had w 
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long religious and liberary develop manb before bhe appearanoe of tte 
So^iools in Kashmir and muoh common terminology may be traced 
for centuries before Maykapdan wrote, ^imkara argued against Saivism 
with which he must have bean acquainted in South India and hia visit fco 
Kash/nir (if tradition may be trusted) apparently coincides with the i 
beginnings of bhe Northern scholastic philosophy ” Quite a numbr ' 
^amil scholars will readily agree with this view, bub proof is lacking. 

There is no doubt that the Sanskrit Agamas and some of the Upaiu- 
gads were the sources, from which the Tamil Siddhanta as well as the 
♦Saiva philosophy of Kashmir directly drew their inspiration. The 
Agamas and the Svetasvatara Upanifjad .represent that attempt in 
philosophy of which Dr. Barnett speaks, viz,, the attempt to harmonise 
the inoohate idealism of the older Upanieads with the growing belief in 
the reality of the material Universe. The Siddhanta 
_ Bouroee philosophy also represents the same attemub, but it is a 

vafftTa^^Upaniardf^ iai'er though a more systematic and successful attempt- 
The eolaotio tendency to harmonise the Samkhya- 
Yoga and Vedanta is very marked in Siddhanta and the oldest represent- 
ative of this tendency is the Svetasvatara Upanisad. And this Upanigad 
which was canonical long bafore Samkara, as Dr. Barnett says, contains 
the elements of Tamil Siddhanta, the Sanskrit Agamas and the Saiva 
theology of Kashmir. There can be little doubt that this llpanifjad is one 
of the main sources of Saiva philosophy. It is likely that Nilakantha s 
Saiva Bhasya also influenced the formulation of the Siddhanta doctrines. 
This sectarian commentary was probably an interpretation in the light 
of the then prevailing Siiva religious and vague philosophical ideas, and 
when later on the Siddhanta philosophy, came to synthesised this Bbagya 
rather than Samkara‘8 was taken for guidance. The two commentaries 
differ on some vital points, which are also the points of difference 
between Siddhanta and Samkara’s Vedanta. It ^ is one thing to 
say that Tamil Siddhanta had for its source the Saiva Agamas and 
some of the Upanigads and it is quite another thing to assert that the 
entire philosophy in its present systematised form came from Kashmir, 
as Dr. Barnett says it did. 

It is difficult to refute Dr. Barnett's arguments, and still more 
difficult to suggest an alternate theory. Yet, there seem to be some 
difficulties in accepting his theory in its entirety. It will be sufficient in 
this paper to point out what these are and invite discussion. The first 
diffioulty is historical. The impulse towards Hindu 
DiffiauUiea in revival according to Dr. Barnett came from 
aooepfeiog Barnett’s North, first to the Kanarase country and thence 
to the Tamil land. The dethronement of Jainism 
Md theeatabliahment.otSjivism in 6be formar oonadry took plaoa in 
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tihe middle of the. 12th century. But long before this by the 10th century 
Saivism (and Vaienavism) overthrowing Buddhism and Jainism seemer to 
have established itself firmly in the Tamil country, so that the impulse 
to the Hindu revival could not have passed from the North to the South. 

c 

A second difficulty is this : The history of Tamil sacred literatujro 
appears to beoontinous and Siddhaota, the result of^ process of natural 
development. The system does not make a sudden and dramatic 
appearance in the Tamil country. On the other hand the philosophy 
was gradually developing for centuries and its final formulation in the 
13th century and not earlier can be more or less satisfactorily explained. 

There is no means of knowing what the religion of South India was 

before the introduction of Buddhism from the North. But there is no 

doubt it was some form of Siva- worship. Whether the God was actually 

_ X . called Siva or not is not a matter of much imnortanoe* 

Religious oonniot , . , . , . 

8. India, -the deity worshipped came in later times to be identi- 

fied with the Vedio Eudra-Siva. Barth’s state- 
^ ment that, Siva wag a popular and almost supreme God before 
our era supports such a view. Buddhism was introduced into 
South India probably about the 3rd century. For a time it nourished 
side by aide with Hinduism, but in course of time the new religion 
slowly began to replace the older faith. Jainism too seems to 
have been very powerful in the South by the let century A. D. 
and in the following centuries it became a formidable] rival oi the ancient 
religion. Before the 5th century the two new faiths had made such advance 
that Hinduism was threatened with extinction. In the 5lih or 6th 
century began the revival of Hinduism and in this revival Saivism played 
an important part and attained to great prominence. During this period 
of Hindu revival Saivism developed, probably reformulating its principles 
and practices, and soon became a faith that could stand against the two 
new faiths. The tight went on for centuries, from the 7th to the 9th 
century ; at first it was a struggle for existence on the part of Saivism. 
but later on it was a fight for supremacy. By the beginning of the 10th 
century Saivism was left supreme and ever afterwards remained the 
dominant faith in the South. 


Now if this account is correct then it will not be wrong to conclude 
that the Kanarese revolt against Jainism followed that of the Tamil land. 

This period between the 7th and 10th century. *.e., the period of 

Tamil Devokional produced a copious devotional literaturo 

literature. lamil wherein are found all the technical terms of 

th6 l«ter theology aod moat of the elements of the 
subsequent philosophy. Dr. Barnett himself admits this ; for be sa ye 
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Tha famous poems of Thiruvaoakam by MapikkaTaoakar fraqueutly 
use 6he technical * terms of the Siddhanta — Pati^ Paiu Pasupatit Mdyd^ 
Sdktif Malavii etc., in Sanskrit form A perusal of TSvaram and 
other works of Tirumurai (7th to 11th century) will make this amp? 
evident. The mystic poet Tirumular in his Tirumantram (a 1 ( 
century work) men^ons several Agamas by name and attempts to give 
an exposition of the Agamic teachings. In the literature of this period 
occur not merely the technical terms but such philosophical ideas 
Bhakti, Ajiugraha Mdyd Karma etc. No doubt they were incoherent 
and undeveloped ideas, yet they were the necessary material for a 
philosophical edifice. Such a period of ^inspired writings was a 
necessary prelude to a period of reflection. 


Tue Tamil works known as Siddhanta Bastras giving a systematic 
account of Saiva thought were produced during the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries. They are 14 in number and of these the earliest and the most 
important Bivajnanabodham is the work of Meykapdan who lived about 
1323 A. D. This book which is the basis of all the 
later Siddhanta works, said to be a translation of 12 
Sanskrit stanzas which form part of Bauravagama. This is doubted by 
some ; but it cannot be doubted that Bivajnanabodham epitomises the 
teachings of the Agamas. 


Biddhanta works. 


The period of inspired writings was identical with the period of con- 
flict with Buddhism and Jainism. In fighting the new faiths, appeal had 
often to be made to the emotions rather than to reason ; and this was 
done in tha writings (the hymns of Appar, Sambandar, Sundarar, and 
Manikkavacakar. When the struggle was over, and Saivism was firmly 
established there was the needed leisure for reflection. 


Another important factor now gave a further impluse to reflection. 

The two chief sects of Hinduism, Vai^pavism and 
of 8 ^Thong^ht, ^^ivism now no longer in danger, began to emphasise 
the difference between them, which at first was slight, 
and thus began a sort of rivalry between the two. And when in the 12th 
century under the lead of Ramanuja, Vaignavism came to be definitely 
marked off from Saivism, the latter had the needed stimulus to a systema- 
tic formulation of a theology and philosophy. Thus the 13th century 
«aw the rise of the great teachers and with their writings began the 
Siddhanta philosophy. 

The Saiva Agamas and some of the sectarian Upanifadfs furnished 
the elements for the Tamil philpsophy. ICbe Agamas, 
Pbilosopbio syntbe- |.|20 XJpanigads, contain no philosoplnic Bynthesis 
sie by amiie. contain soma funrjlamental ideas^ 
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and germs o( philosophy. The Tamils may have had the oredit, not of 
originating, but of formulating a coherent and consistent system of 
philosophy. And this was no small task. It is quite possible that the 
Eashmerian system may have had some indirect influence on the 
philosophy of the South, but the reverse could hardly have been possible. 



IS DHiMAT RELIGIOH. BUDDHISM? 

BY 

KUMAR .GANGANANDA SINHA. M.A., M,L,A. 

We hear so little of BuddhiBzn after the Mabomedan destruobion of 
the famous seats of Buddhist learning and slaughter of Buddhist kraman(& 
and Icdryas that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to say 
definitely what was the condition of Buddhism at that time. We are 
however, indebted to Mahamabopadhyaya Prefessor Hara Praa&d Sastrl 
and Praoyavidyamaharpava Babu Nagendranath Vasu for attempting to 
throw light on the subject and it is rather tempting to examine their 
contentions and conclusions. 

Mahamabopadhyaya Professor Hara Prasad Sastri is of opinion that 
the outrages committed by the Musalmans deprived the Buddhist 
community as a whole of the guidance of its intellectual and spiritual 
leaders. There was at that time no powerful monarch of Buddhist 
leanings to protect the religion or the community, The moslem pressure 
that was brought directly or indirectly to bear upon the community was 
so hard that the people of the community could save themselves only by 
adopting the religion of their conquerors. 

Pracyavidyamabarnava Babu N&gendranath Vasu holds a somewhat 
different view (vide Sunya Purana, Preface, pp. 66-8). He seeks to 
establish that the antagonism between the Brahmins and Buddhists 
during the Sena rule, which was characterised by the increasing domina- 
tion of the Vedic Brahmins, drove the Buddhists to side with the 
Musalmans in wiping out all traces of Brabmanic temples and matbas by 
the way of revenge. He further asserts that there can be no doubt as to 
the fact that 'Saddharmin ’ was the common designation of the Buddhists 
of that time having the Dbarma Pandits for their teachers ; and all along 
tends to identify Dhamat or the Dharma cult (which according to him 
was the prevailing religion of the mass at that time) with Buddhism. 
But we cannot help thinking at this, that in doing so be has simply 
followed in the footsteps of his predecessor Professor Sdstri, who baa 
perhaps invariably adumbrated this opinion except in his edition of 
' Baudha gaua-o-doba ! 

In bis paper entitled Baddbism in Bengal ", published in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in the year 1895, Professor 
Sastri contends as follows in seeking to eetablish that identity .* — 

(a) In all probability Buddhism became mixed up with some 
aborginal form of worship, namely that of Dharma, during the ascendency 
of the Fftla dynasty in Bengal. 
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(b) No cooked food is offered to Dharma and the same being the 
case with the Buddhist and the Jaina idols the probability of the identifi- 
cation of the Buddha with the Dharmaraja becomes very great. 

(c) If there is no caste distinction among the Buddhists, t^ere is 
also absolute liberty to all castes to worship Dharmaraja. Even domas 
worship him and often offer him hogs’ flesh. 

id) The following mantra used in the worship of Dharmaraja 
feaves no room for doubt that he is no other than the Buddha. The 
attributes of the former admirably fit in with those of the latter ; 

“ Yasydntonddii^adhyonaca karacarandm ndstikayaniddnam 
Ndkdram ndiirupam ndsti janmajhayasya [hya nasyar] 
Yogindro indnagamyo sakalajanahiiam sarvalokaikandiham 
Tattvam tarn ca Niranjanam maravar pdtuvah shnyamUrtih” 

(Englfth Translation : — He who has no end, no beginning and no 
middle ; be who has neither hands nor legs, he who has no germ of body ; 
be who has no form no primordial form ; be who has no birth ; the one 
protector of all creatures, the truth, the spotless, the giver of boons to 
mortal men. whose form is Sunya or void : may he protect you) 

(e) If there be any doubt as to the possibility of the assimilation of 
such low parotioes as the sacrifice of pigs’ bead, into Buddhism, it should be 
set at rest at once by Bai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur’s following transla- 
tions from the history of Buddhism by Lama Taranatha of Tibet : — 

“ He (the Domacarya) preached the Tantrik doctrine of Buddh- 
ism, called Dharma, to the people of Tipera and obtained 
numerous followers. Many among them became Siddhas 
too. He was then invited to the country by Badha, called 
Bara in the common language of the people. The Baja of 
that country was a bigoted follower of Brahmins, but seeing 
the supernatural powers of Domacarya, and his goodness 
and learnings, he became changed in his views and hence- 
forth the ‘ Dharma ’ Buddhism, in its Tantrik phase became 
greatly honoured and followed by the people of Bengal, 
Badha and Tipera. By the worship of Dharma, is meant, 
that of the Buddhist deities, such as Vajrayogini, Vajra- 
varahi, Vajrabhairava (Kgetrapala), Vajradakini, the Nabha 
and so on. In fact, in the latter days of Buddhism the 
DikpMas, Dharamapalas and other spirit-protectors of * 
Buddhism, became objects of worship to the exclusion of 
the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas 

Many of these, dieties like Kgetrapala are still worshipped in 
Bengal or like Vajrayogini, Vajrabhairava etc. were at one 
time worshipped in Bengal. 
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(/) further probability of this identifioation oau be found in the 
faofe that the Dbaima-priests like the Buddhist monks of yore even up to 
this day dispense medicine. 

Again, in his introduction to Babu N. N. Vasu’s “ Modern Buddh: .1 
Profe*8Bor Sastri leads us to believe that the Brahmins of the 80 ut.b 
Western part of Bengal (particularly those who came from Howrah and 
Midnapore districts) who beg with the image of Sitala in hand are no 
other than Dhaimagharia Yogis and are survivals of the Hinayanifit 
monks of the Tamralipta country. 

But there are certain /acts which I am sure would have led Profes- 
sor Sastri to another conclusion, had he t^t considered them. The 
morsel of boiled rice found in front of a Buddha’s image dug up at Sarnath 
and Chittagong contradicts bis assumption tbac no cooked food is presented 
before a Buddhist idol as ofiering. Then again, it remains yet to be 
proved ihat the cult which permits the ofl'erings of hog’s tiesh to its deity 
can have anything to do with Buddhism, however fallen it may be. Even 
Professor Sastri does not give us any indication of such a practice in hie 
well-known treatises on the Buddhist Sabajia-cult or the Vajra-oult , 
which form part of the ‘ Bauddhagana o-doha ’. 

Coming now to his identification of the Dharmagharia Yogis, we 
cannot help thinking that it is bound to astonish those Buddhist Com- 
munities and nations scattered even to-day in India and other parts of 
Asia, who have kept up the traditions of the past. It is inooncievable 
that such a low practice as carrying the image of Sitala in begging alms, 
has been associated with the Holy Order, particularly the so- 
called Hinayaniats, who were holding fast to the rules of the Vinaya 
discipline, Dr. Benimadhava Barua in his valuable monograph on the 
Ajivikas (Part I) has referred to an important Pali passage (see page 60) 
containing a list of popular non-Buddhist sects known to the author of 
the Milindapanha (who nourished about the beginning of the 
Christian era) called “ Dbammagiriya,” which undoubtedly has closer 
resemblance to Dbaramgharia than what Professor Sastri leads us to 
believe. Then, again, we are indebted to Dr. Hoernle for drawing for 
the first time our attention to the existence of the practice of begging 
alms by the show of pictures in India as early as the 6th and 7th century 
B.G. outside, of course, the order of the Jainas and the Bud- 
dhists. Gosala, the last best known teacher of the Ajivikas was, for example, 
the son of MaAkha (or wandering mendicant who earned his livelihood by 
Showing pictures). Dr. Barua has further suggested that K§apanaka 
mentioned in the Mud/dTdk$asa as carrying the Yamapata might 
be taken as a representative of this class of mendicants and popular 
teachers. This class of pictures, aptly called Caranacitra in 
the Buddhist literature, has been commented upon by Bud- 
dhagbcsa in the following terms: There was a sect of Brahmin 
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her&tios called nakha who used to roam about in the country with 
picture gallery having pictorial representation thereop of various scenes 
of persons enjoying the fruits of virtuous deeds in heaven and sinful 
deeds in bell. Do not these facts forcibly suggest that the origin of 
the practice of begging alms should rather be traced in these Caramcitra^ 
beggars than in the Buddhist Bikkhus, who were unconnected wijh 
those beggars ? 

Let U8 turn to examine the position of the Pracyavidyamaharnava 
regarding his opinion about the Dharma cult of the Runya Parana. The 
opening verses of the Parapa contain a story of creation in which the 
cosmic void is said to be tlse resting place of God. Depending upon the 
void, the story tells us, the Lord roamed all about and was always 
active. Oat of compassion he created the world as his own body — out 
of bis body sprang up a personal form (Paru§a), which was without 
hands, legs* eyes, parentage or companion and yet respledant enough to 
see itself. — But, is this story of creation peculiar to Buddhism ? Is it 
not, on the other hand an echo of the ^asadiya Siikta of the Rg Veda. 
Except for the Bhagavatio idea of compassion as the formative principle 
of the cosmos, the resemblance between the two is so close that no one 
pan doubt that Racnai Papdit’s story was nothing but a free Bengali 
translation of the Vedio hymn. Similar stories can be traced in the 
Dharmapujavidhdjua, ascribed to the same author, and composers of the 
Dharmamangaias are said to have repeated the story as given by Ramfti 
Pandit. But in spite of the fact that the Vedio hymn referred to above 
was the original source of the story of the Sunya Purapa and other 
works of the Dharma cult one might contend that Dharma Papdits’ 
source of information was not Vedic but Buddhistic and this source was 
some Mahayana work of later origin. But was it really so ? 

If the story was really derived from a so-called Mahayna work like the 
Svayambhu Purapa of Nbpal, why is it, we must ask, that there is no men- 
tion of the Adi Buddha, of any Dhyini Buddha or of any Bodhisattva. Even 
granted that Ramai Papdit found his story in a Buddhist work that he had 
read, does it necessarily follow therefrom that the story was of a Buddhist 
origin ? If we come across a story of creation put into the mouth of Buddha, 
we are at once struck with the manner in which it has been nartated and 
it leaves no doubt that it was a well-known story of Brabminioal origin 
which Buddha utilised, as suggested by Dr. Rhys Davids and others, for a 
very special purpose. The story recurs in many later Buddhist works. Bui 
when we read these works we find in their tone* in their expression some 
peculiar traits of Buddhists that always stand out and cry down with 
vengeance any attempt^ to mistake the Buddhistic doctrine br Brahminism 
or other cults. The details of the process of creation as described in the 
Sunya Purapa go to show that Ramai Pap(Jit’s story was a synthesis of 
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Brahmaiiioal stori^ as we find them in the Vedio hymns, the Brabma^aSi 
the Pura^as and later works. 

is a mistake that the word Sankha or Sankha had been used in f 
Sunya Parana as a Bengali corruption of the Buddhistic term ‘ Sanf;n 
t£e Holy Order. B«th in the Sunya Parana and the Dharmapujavidhana 
* Sankha' or Sankha' in used through out to denote 'Gonch-sheir and not 
'Saiigha'. Mr. Vasu is his ‘ Modern Buddhism ’ (pp. 19*20) has oiteda 
legend from the Siddbanta Dambara, an authoritative work of the Bauds 
of Orissa, which says that Vi^nu killed Sankhasura and presented the 
eldest son of Padmalay a with the Sankha, Mj. Vasu thinks that the only 
probable interpretation of the legend is that the eldest member of the 
Bauri oommnuity became a Saiigbadhipa i,e. chief of the Buddhist frater- 
nity after destroying the enemies of the Sahgha. He further opines that 
the interpretation of Sankha as Sahgha is supported by ^the Sunya 
Purana, in which Sankha is very frequently used for Sahgha. But this 
kind of credulity in a serious work of research reads as a fact far 
stranger than hotion. 

Then, it is stated that the attainment of Brahmanirvdna (Bambha- 
nihhdna) is the highest goal of the Dbarma*oult. This at once disoounte- 
nances any suggestion as to Dharma oult being Buddishm ; nay, this 
goes to show that the Dharma-oult was in essence a kind of Bbagavatism 
ultimately based upon the religion of the Gita. 

* Saturday ’ is the most auspicious day for worshipping the holy 
foot-prints of Sri Dharma. This is a very strange fact indeed and is sure 
to upset any Buddhist of the world to hear that Saturday was sacred 
to Buddhism. 

Dharma deity as described in the Sunya Purana is a male god 
while Adi Buddha the highest deity of the Buddhists of Nepal is a 
female. Even Dharma of the Buddhist trinity has been personified as tk 
female deity. In the Sunya Purapa, Dharma is not distinguished from 
Dharmaraja. In the Mababharata (Yudhistbira) is called Dharmaputra 
i,e„ the son of Dharma or Yama ; and the epithet of Yudhisthira is 
Dharmaraja. But in Sunya Purapa, as we find, Yama is called Dharma- 
raja. In the Buddhist works of Nepal a hard and fast distinction is 
made between Dharma the personification of Prajna Devi and Dharma 
raja or Buddha Sakyamuni. Then also the Dharma rites and rituals are 
' not all Buddhistic. 

Mr. Yasu’s argument is that in the Sunya Purapa and other works 
of the Dharma cult ' Siihhala ’ or Ceylon, is said to be the place where Sri 
Dharmaraja was held in very high esteem and as Buddhism was the 
prevalent religion of Ceylon, there can be no donbt that Sri Dharmaraja 
was no other man than the Buddha. It eannot be denied that Dharma- 
raja was also db epithet of Yama. In the Sunya Purapa itself (p. 49) 
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Yama ie so described ‘ Yamadbarmaraja ’ i.e., Yarfia, the administra- 

tor of Justice ; and Dharma itself, as in tbe Brhadara^yaka Upani^ad, is re- 
presented as personification of Justice. Tbe word ' Laiikd \ again, appears 
to have been used in a very special sense. By ' Lanka ’ Bamai Papc^it did 
not mean, directly, the island of ' Lanka ’ or Oeyjon but a partioultfr 
structure in a Dharma temple.*^ But Bamai Pandit’s ' Simbala ’ cannot but 
mean the island of Lanka or Ceylon. In the two expressions, *'Simha- 
lata J§n Dharmardjer bahuta sanmdna ” and “ DharmadevaUl simhale 
hahuta sanmdna " Bamai Pandit may be understood to have meant the 
Buddha by Dharmaraja and Buddhism by Dharmadevata. But it is no 
less likely that his geographical allusion also bears the influence of Hama- 
yanic story of Bama’s conquest of Ceylon and the inauguration of the 
Aryan religion through the instalation of Vibhi^iria. The indirect reference 
to Ceylon may be as much due to infiuence of the Bamayapa as to that 
of Buddhistn. It is very strange indeed that no Buddhist holy place finds 
mention in tbe Sunya Purana. The whole pantheon and the holy places 
mentioned in the Sunya Purapa are eviderotly Hindu. The ideal of Ahimsa 
*as set forth in the Sunya Purana was not then in a way peculiar to 
Buddhism, though it may definitely be regarded as a point of contact 
between the Dhrama cult of Bengal and Buddhism. The Natba Siddhas 
such as Adinatha. Minanatha, Cowranginatha find mention in the Sunya 
Purana and Dharmapujavidhana but not a single Buddhist Siddha. 
Mr. Vasu's another argument is that Bamai Papdit must have meant 
Buddha by Dharmaraja when he said ‘ Dharmaraja yajna nindd kare ' i,e. 
Dharamaraja condemns the sacrifices. This seems apparently quite 


“ Bomayajna adhivam mantra avchana 
V&mbhana pandita alia deva nirafijana 
Lankdra duare aji suniba varata 
Nitai pandita aila aiha sa-gaii 
Bcma yajria kari dila tqm^ra anguri 


III 


tqm^r 

r 


** Laiikara duare k$ pai(iidita 
Nitai atha sa gati dna lekhy/^. 




•iunya Purana~~p. 44 » 


-^^ufiya Purhf^'^p* 03, 


IV 


Mandapa adhivhia kare dafiapati 

caribHita rw kala bhitara hemagiri III 

eaua mandapara khame b'andhae banamala I 

Lankara duare pandita Nilai jar a atha sa gati 
Baphsata dia tahaka rahaila mandape haila upattiti IV 

'^ 6 unya Purana— p. 62, 

. Puba diga majht kandkalank'a para 
kanaka mandapa parabhur kanaka bthara I 


— iSunpa Puvafia— p. 92. 
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>ciou«d. The Buddha was undoubtedly known in the popular traditions 
of Bengal as an avat&ra of Vienu, who was Yajnanindaka or 
oondemner of saorifioes. But, here too, one must remember tb^: 
Yedio aaorifioes were oondemned in the Gita and other subsequent r 
gijns. Thus though in reading the writings of Eamai Pandit there is bora 
and there some infldenoe of Buddhism, the facts stands out that the 
Dharma Pandits of Bengal were all advocates not of Buddhism but of the 
Brahmajnana (Bambhajana) and of Brahmanirvapa. 




V 

, THE Y0GAY58I5THA RAmAYANA, ITS PROBABLE DATE 
•and place op iNCEPTlON. 

BY 

Pkof. SIVAPRASAD BHATTAOHARYA, M.A.. RAJSHAHI. 

About five years ago while engaged in the task of editing the 
Alamkdrakausiuhha of Kavi Earoapura toi the Varendra Besearoh 
Society, Kajshahi—the first volume of which has since appeared in 1923 — 
my attention was drawn to a verse therein. 

Alamkdrakausiubha, kirana I, p. 8.* 

The verse had the ring of ' oldness ' associated with it ; moreover tbo 
fact that the rhetorician, whose aim was to exemplify bis rules and 
principles from the life of Krgpa went out of his way and quoted it 
indicates that it was a familiar thing with his readers. I had to trace it 
to its source. My younger brother, Pandit Manmathanatha Panoatirtha 
informedlme that he remembered'to have met with it in the Yogavdsi^iha 
L&mdyana ; Papdit Pafioanan Tarkaratna of Bhatpara, my native village, 
an undisputed authority in matters relating to Philosophy and the 
PurdTias, was also of the same opinion. 1 bad to hunt the verse up in 
the work. While I could not find the whole verse, parts of it were 
actually identified from that work, which, when tagged together, gave us 
the verse ; and the identification was indicated to that effect. I remem- 
bered that an almost similar verse is cited in the Durghatavrtti (under 
II. 2-8) of Sarapadeva, who along with an earlier contemporary of 
him, Purusottamadeva, the author of the Bhd^dvrtti and his friends, 
formed almost the last batch of Bengal Buddhists, who kept up the torch of 
grammatical learning as based on the school of Papini ablaze in Eastern 
India ; there is a similar rather charming verse in the Nakadhacarita of 
Sribarsa,^ who too belonged to that quarter of the Indian continent. 

» A perusal of the Sanskrit commentaries on the Bauddha Gdna^O Doha 
as edited by M. Haraprasad Sastri had convinced me that allied thoughts 

1, Naisadhacarila, XII. 106. The ooDtention that these terms are foaad to ho 
aaed profuael'y in later orthodox Hindu phtlosophioal wprks loses much o! its foroe 
when we remember that in the early part of its chequered oareer Indian philosophical 
literature (particularly the N;aya system in which these terms abound) was infiuencedl 
not in ooDsidefai^ly by Buddhistic writers* 

.69 
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and expressions are not unoommon therein.' Terms like Vandhydputra, 
dlcds'ikusuma, gandharvanagara which are oommon-plaoes in the 
Yogavdsistha Bdmdyana are the stook'in-trade of a certain school of 
philosophers ; and these terms are again of frequent occurrence in litera- 
ture, professedly Buddhistic. This led to a lurking suspicion in my mind 
that the Yogavdsktha was Buddhistic in essence* and inception — k 
suspicion which has since been confirmed — and led me to read the work 
more carefully so as to trace its period and place of genesis. 

While the Yogavdsiiftha is but one of the four works (including the 
rather queer epitome, perhaps of a late age, the Adbhuta Rdmayana) that 
atto^es itself to Kama, stylnVj itself Bdmdyana, and is ascribed to the sage 
Yalmiki, it is fundamentally different from the rest. The plot here just 
touches a fringe of the story in the original Bdmdyana and the story dwin- 
dles into nothing — or to be more precise, there is here no narrative at all. 
There is philosophising, not in the manner of the Adhydtma Bdmdyana, 2 
where the philosophy, often vague, sweetly pantheistic and almost non- 
scholastic, is made to run in a line with the actual story of the epic, but 
^ pbiloBopbising in a fashion, and to a definite end. In this work the role 
of the teacher is taken by the family spiritual preceptor Vasi^tha, who in 
the long run, represents a school of thought not fathered by orthodox 
tradition ^ on him or on any other Indian sage of legendary and Paurauio 
fame; and in contravention of the custom of all post- Christian literature 
on the subject, Kama’s identification with the great Spiritual Being is 
almost hidden from view, to be made out only at the sequel. Some of 

1. Compare the views about vair'agya aud nirviin'i appearing in Nagarjuna'a 
AT^ratiiihapraka'ba, quoted in the commentary on Caryacaryavinncaya (pp. 16 — 17, 
34) 

f| err^r- 

3 The Adhyatma Ramayana, highly popular with the kathakas of Bengal 
for its underlying element of sweetly serene B/taftfi-oulture, is regarded by many as 
forming a part ol the Brahmandapurana, just as that other important work, the Fisnu- 
(Z^armoffara is regarded as a part of the rather unimportant Qarudapurdna, Our 
knowledge ^of the Puranas-^w we have them printed— cannot be regarded as adequate 
even in the matter of asoription of authorship we oan never be sure that we stand on 
old tradition. This much is certain about the work— that it is told out in the form 
of a namvada between Uma and Mahesvata. 

S. The tradition oooneoting VaBistba with the cult of Buddbesvati Tara and 
the spread of neo-Tantrio doctrines from Mahaoioa, a country of Buddhistio praotioee 
referred to in the Rudrayamala, the Cindiaratanira and the Tdrdtantra is presumably 
a Buddhistio one and affords ^s some light ou this head. It is interesting to note that 
in the present work, too, there is a relarenoe to Vasistha living in £atldsa%aniara with 
hit guru the great Mahadeva, oolleoting usiakaha on wotehip etc. (Nirvafit-yHuku 
^ 9 1 , 88 - 90 ). 
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th^ prominent featpes of the work bearing on its manner and externality 
may be noted here : — 

(i) The Buddhistic setting : — Lika Buddha in early youth, Kama 
his adolesoenoe, is mortified at the many kinds of duhkha, the comruj;. 
heritage of man, such as jati^ jard, vyddhi, bhogapancaka^ viaranat 
priyaviprayoga l ; and his earnestness in endeavouring to trace them to 
their root-oause as well as to hit at the way of deliverance therefrom, ^ 
leads him almost automatically to the labyrinthine mazes of philosophi’ 
oal and mystic speculations, to the queries about vcLiragya^ mumuk^utd, 
utpatti, sthiti, upasama, and nirvana, whicl^ are discussed in the six 
sections of the work covering abcut 33,000 stanzas, in volume nearly 
one-third as much again as the present form of the original Edmayana, 
The episodes — and considering the volume and nature of the work, they 
are not many — that are introduced contain a few dkhydyikds,^ mostly 
in the form of old parables or allegories which are narrated in parts dealing * 
with cycles of births, as in the Jdtakas. It is curious to note that the 
Dasaratha Jdtaka (Vol. IV Fausboll) does exactly hint at a similar predi- ^ 
cament which is removed afterwards, as is evidenced by the gdthds cited. ^ 

(ii) The author’s favouritism for certain words like mdlita, buddha 
and derivatives of the root cup, to silence, and words and phrases of 
philosophical import like bhdva, imya, cit, dtman, karman, nirvana, 
tr^nd, bhogapancaka, nairdtmya, brahman, vijhdna, dkdsa, ^ and the 
use of the latter — of course the author is not very consistent in the 
connotation be attaches to them — in rather unorthodox ways betray hia 
leaning for Buddhistic tenets and doctrines. 

1. Of. Fatrdgya— ‘5 ; 10.4—61; also 11.2 (Vis^raoiitra’B diagoosis of the 
situation) 

jfr# ^ ^ ?r>r5r: i vNr ii 

2. Thus considered it is on a line with that important and old Baddhistio 
Sanskrit work Lahkavataca Sutra, a work in ten parivartaa (ohapters) treating amongst 
other things, of anityata and Jcsanikata. The 108 and odd queetione of Havana are 
answered by the great Buddha just as in the Yjgavasistha, the many doubts and a 
diffioulties of the youthful Rama are dispelled by the master-sage Vasistha. 

3. Utpaitu 2 ; Nirvana, 62—81 {Jivantopdkhyana) 15. 16. Utpatti. 62.63. The 
Utpatti, seotioTk ot the work is, aooording to the statement of the author, stanta 

*khti«ihamata, {Uumultiu), 17 . 14 . 

4. Pali Texts (p. 127, Vo*l. IV). In answer to Bharata’s query 

m 'mm ^ < 

Bamapandita oites the gaihas, 

6 . rairagya, 6.14 ; 13 . 9 ; 8 . 6 . 7 : 16 . 13.89 ; 17 : 86.89 ; 39.8 : mpatti 8 ' 38 , 48 . 
71.74 : 84.68 : 69 , 14 , Nirviiiia—U 88 : 3 33 : 7 . 37 . 
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(iii) In quite a number of paasagea ^ the words buddha, sacchd8tir(». 
and asamoa (oooasionally with compounds depending thereon c.g., asar»* 
gadhi) are used in a manner that it becomes extremely difficult not 
to take them as proper names. Asamga, as is well known, is one of the 
earliest teachers amongst Buddhist philosophers iyogdcdrins) who preach; 
ed the dlayavijncinavdda and his school got a decent following in North- 
Eastern India. 

(iv) Though described in the colophon always as dr^a, the work 
itself makes a candid confession that much that is contained in it is not 
dr^a but pauru^a 3 and that though the author has tried to make his 
thoughts consistent with ^#hat was taught by the orthodox schools, he 
has been not infrequently influenced by paramata (alien views). 

All this however does not help us much beyond proving that there 
was an admixture of Buddhistic doctrines ; as to time, it does not take us 
much beyond the sixth century A.D., even if the author be regarded as a 
rather late follower of the yogdcdnn teacher Asamga. 

The outer shell of the work with its occasional references takes us 
much further, as will be evident from the following considerations : — 

(i) The work is permeated with the /cdr^/a-style paraphernalia, 
both in the verses and in the rather occasional cdrnaka-proBe portions. 
Elaborate descriptions, ideas, images and allegories repeated and reiterat- 
ed often to a degree of monotony, figures of speech of various shades 
(the chief figures being upamd and rupaka) and, more than everything else, 
the spirit of the surrender of the story and often the subject-matter or the 
theme to the hunt after rhetorical effect and conceits go to show that it 
is a specimen of the later exuberant but extravagant kdvya^ style. 

(ii) The work contains references to, parallelisms of and, often 
verbatim quotations from the great classical masters Kalidasa, Bharavi, 
Bhatti, Banabhafcfca, Bhavabhuti and Magba 3. The contention that 
these— specially when they come in the form of direct citations -may be 

1. iyiruana. 7-37, 44'10 UtpaUi 6'13, 26-44. Vairagya, 26*32 

MtmuUsUi 18,25, 26, 27. 

« « 1 I n 

2. Cf. Mumulcmt 18. Were it not for the cumulative efieot of the * atmosphere ’ * 
in the whole work, this canto could be explained away and dismissed as an interpela- 
tion. The verses 1--8, 9, 68—70 prove beyond doubt the writer’s preference for 
non-orthodox rationalistic views. The references in the footnotes here are all to the 
Bombay edition of the wotkff 

3. fi.flf,, Vairagya, 6.17—23 ; 7.20-21 ; 16.6-»-qi ; 17.61 ; Utaptii, 48; 

Utpatti 16; Nirvana 14. 17. 
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.di|missed as interpolationg, does not help us muoh, whea fehfi oumulatiivd 
'evidence of the ^atmosphere * and style is almost decisive. Moreover» 
there is not muoh of artlessness in the fitting in of these verses that oomo 
Irom^or are influenced by other sources; nor again is there any evidt i ' 

forthcoming of a great incentive of adding them to the work. 

• 

(iii) Again, ^hiie the work shows traces of the complexity of Hindu 
ideals and modes of worship after the Paurapio fashion, it often has the 
oourage and frankness to cry them down in no uncertain terms. 

(iv) The fact that though it is composed in the style, it is 

seldom found quoted in any of the medi&ev8k\alamkdra texts and in any 
of the native traditional anthologies — thougli such works, no matter 
whether they are included in the restricted code of kdvyas or not ie.g., the 
Pur an as, the Bajataraiigini and often the lekhas) are allowed that place 
of honour, is certaintly a proof that it was not known for long and that it 
was comparatively at a later date that it was studied. (Compare the 
introductory versos in Anandabodhayatin's Vdsis^hdrthaprakdsa). 

Looked at from the standpoint of its philosophy and the inner* 
essence of its culture, the Yogavdsistha seems to reflect the tendencies of 
a particular age, and, as there is good reason to think, of that age, as 
inherent in a particular local environment. The following are some of the 
principal features that emerge out of a consideration on these heads : — 

(i) The Yogavdsistha, because of its palpable inconsistencies and 
its sweet vagueness in technology and no less for its slokakiltas ^ is not 
regarded as an authoritative work of philosophy ; and no writer and 
scholiast on philosophy earlier than Vijnanabhik^u seems to use it as an 
authority to defend a position without knowing its limitations, — he again 
has used it in the same light in these matters (and some later authors 
following him have adopted the same course) as the KUrmapurdna, 
Garudapurdfia, Visnupurdna etc. 

(ii) It has thus not attained to the rank of the Bhagavadgitd 
though in the manner of that earlier work and using its very words, it 


1, Of., Vairagya, 36—32 (a hit at acara, Sraula and Smarta). Nirvana, 
40.11. Nirvana, 39.120—131. 

3. Of. Utpaiti 1-1—1. Thare oooat phtasea brahmdmbara, ehinnabhodehavid, 

* Eemiciaoeat of Baddhistio phcaaaology. Vtde the oommentatot’a eluoidation of these 
verses in an orthodox faahiotf. The terms jiva, brahman, karman, nirvana, diman, are 
rather ptomiaoaoualy used. Bomatimea diman [brahman) is aynonymona with mnya, 
asafefe. (i^irvana 83. 17.)': aometimes [XJtpaiti 13. 36) they seem to be different, 
Sometimes brahmin and are one 10.19) : xpore often they are different 

entities. Yoga, which is often uaed to emphasise a disposition of the mind, is booa- 
^sipnally. or rather as an etfoeption, used 'to denote asoetio praotioes. {Nirvdna 19 , 7 ) • 
and BO forth.. . 
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tries to makf a Byntbesis of the views of the S&mkbya.aDdl^oga, or, acil 
styles them, Samkhyayoga and Yogayoga systems ^ ; whereas, from thO 
peouliar oiroumstaDoes uoder wbioh it was produced, it should have 
attempted a synthesis of the Yoga, Vedanta and Yogaoara doctrines. < Nor 
does it represent in an unadulterated manner — like the Bhagavatc^- 
pur ana — the crystallised views of a particular scbbol of philosophical’ 
thought. 

(iii) All the while, it is not too much to say that the present work 
presents us with a comprehensive and inspiring dissertation on vatrdgya 
and nirvana of a type that is rare in Sanskrit literature, though it is in a 
line, on the expression sidil with Kdvya works like the Vairaqyaiataka. 
The idea of the different hhogahhumis and yogabhumis ^ and the preference 
of the disposition of mumuk$utd to mok9a which is the professed aim of 
the generality of orthodox works, whether legendary or philosophical, seem 
also to point to a regard for the doctrines of Mahdydna Buddhism, with 
its nucleus of the Bodhisattva creed of redemption and deliverance. 

(iv) The philosophical groundwork, as we have here, is a complex 
* fabric of theories and doctrines, not very closely and systematically 

joined : — 

(a) It treats of loga only in a restricted sense — the fundamental 
idea of yoga or samddhi and the 

efficacy of trances and psycho-physical exercises has been 
rather lightly dismissed in the manner of the Buddhist 
Vijndnavddins.^ Emphasis is laid on the tempera- 
ment, rather than on the practices which are believed to 
lead to it. 


1. Oft Nirvana 69. 18*— 31, While apparently at one with the VedMin as regards 
the eternal nature and finality of brahman {Utpatti : 13. 35 &o) and the belief in 
jhhna marga (of. TJipatti 7.1) as the only solution, it does not ever insist on the identity 
otjiva and brahman {Utpatti 13 . ). Again, while distinctly professing a leaning for the 
prevalent Buddhist yogacarin views of cosmogony dependent on apanda (of. Utpatti 67.), 
of brahman* nirvana or manovUaya {Vtpatti> 9 , 97) &o. it chooses to acquiesce in ideas 
about ihaloka and paraloka {MumUksu, 8. 18*— 16), in the equation manat^daiva and > 
80 forth, whioh would net appear palatable to them. The synthesis it preaches is more 
superficial than grounded on any arguments adduced— it is arbitrary, often nothing, 
more than rhetorical flourish, (of. Utpatti 4.9—8.). As to bhumia of. Vairdgya* 13. 
8, 6 ; Mumukau, 3.10 ; Mumuksu 3. {bhuyo hhuyah Sargavatnam,) Muwukm. ; 4.8 ; : 
10.38, 40—41 ; 17—60; Upasema, 76; and so on. Regarding the popabhumis one may 
compare the name of dasabafa. of Amacasimha^ 

and das abhttmts vara. The latter, by the by. is the appelation of one of the nine 
eaoted texts of the Eastern (Nepal) Buddhists. 

3. Of. Vtpatti, 1.88-41; Utpatti, 4*64. Indeed both in thaory and practical 
th$ two di^ar so mtioh that it would be raekUaa miarapnaaiiiatioH to taka th$ Yoga*- 
u'aaiatha as a work on tha orthodox Yoga sptfsm, Of, also Upaaama, 38 and 84. 
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(b) While a6 ooe with the later Veddntin on 4h6 ide4 of 
prapanoa (world) as a mere projection of manas (mind), \ 
(here again there is a difference in the exposition or 
grasping of the process) and on the all-pervading nat i e 
of Brahman, it has substantial points of difference 
tbedatter as regards the nature of nirvana or moha, of 
manas, citta and dtman, 

ic) Unlike the Yogdcdrins, it seems to believe in the transmigra* 
tion of souls or rebirths and not in the transmigration of 
‘caste ’ or ‘ character ’ as in the Buddhistic creed The 
conceptions of jiva, dtman, ^samsdra etc., are however 
fundamentally the same in the Yogavdsis^iha as in the 
theory of Asihga and his followers. 

(v) As to religion and forma of worship there are no stereotyped 
ways and theories formulated and prescribed. Viewed in .the ethical 
aspect, the work inculcates wholesome tolerance and perfect liberalism — 
maitri, karund, muditd, upek^d as much as questions of iila form its 
forte 3. 

Putting all these together for hitting at the date of the work, it 
would appear bold to say that it was oomDOsed earlier than the ninth 
century A. D. The nature of the ideal and temperament held up for 
realisation could not be thought of in Buddhist India before the days of 
the Pala Kings of Bengal, when we remember that the writer was oaten- 
sibily a Hindu, treating of a subject essentially Einduibe. 


That this seems to be more than a plausible surmise, based on the 
internal evidence of doctrines and cultural level, is borne out by the 
following considerations : — 

(i) The mention of the Pdrasikas and Tdmrayavanas ^ in a 
rather cryptic account of the war between two kings of Western India 


Mumukiu 9*18-20 ; Uipatu, 9. 97 ; 
Uipauib^t \ 13-33; Nirtam, 


Nitviina 
) ; Upa- 


1. Of. Utpatu, 2-21-34, 36. 66 ; 
iri7-l8, 36, 37 ; Vairagya, 16‘l3-29; 
sama 3'18« 

2. Of. tia V^Ilee Poassia’d remarks oo Ihe sabjeot in The Way to Nirvana, 

Vide, however, UtpatU : lS-57, 0(. Utpatti 2, {akdsajavipropakhyana) and the vetie 
W W ^ of iisamga quoted in Yamakami Sogen’i SyUtme of 

Buddhist Thought (Oal. Univ, 1913)— p. 280. 

8. Of. Nirvana, 39. 39-40. Taera is however, a referenoe to these as to the other yog' 

hiigae in the Yoga System of PatsnjaU (Of. Yegadatsana, I. f 

I But an insistent demand on theee themes 
pointa possibly to the Boddhietio oonnsotioo of tbs work. 

4. VtfCUti. 87'M-a4, Cf. alao I 




{Vide also the oommentsry tberson). The tribes and^zaosa referred to inolnde ths 
BMhpufdh, Santikhh, Maragah, Baradah, indh, Sakah idasa-Kahthkhk), Borne of 

thsM appsaz to be oamsd after the oountriss inhabited by them. 

• • 
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• 

•helps us in a manner to have a limiting date for the work. While there 
can be very little doubt about the former, the latter* were possibly the 
people of Afghanistan, who from about the tenth century onwards, came 
in hordes to the western countries of India for plunder and ravage and 
ultimately acquired mastery. Tne story, however, does not indicate 
^ihe overthrow of the Indian prinoas nor does the wty'k seem to know Uf 
the conquest of any part of India by these invaders. 

, (ii) The reference to the school of Vedanta Philosophy as the 
Vedantins or Veddntavddins ^ would taka us to a time not earlier than 
that of the great Sarhkaraoarya and the author’s references to the views 
of this school, which are hjnted at above, sufifioiently confirm this point. 

(iii) In one text the Pur anas are described as hahupdtha 
Iiaving different readings or recensions ; and in another text ^ we have a 
rather indirect hint, which goes to show that the author may have been 
familiar with the Bhdgavatapurdna and its hard and fast line of demarca- 
tion between amsakald and hhagavattva of the Supreme Being Vi^nu. 
The first fact is sufficient to carry us to the tenth century, if the researches 
of modern scholars on the age and compilation of the Purdnas are 
accepted as substantially true. {Vide Pargiter — The Pur ana Texts oj the 
Dynasties of the Kali Age.) 

(iv) The author seems to be rather at home in treating of the 
oustoms of the Easterners and the picture he presents of Buddhistic 
ideals and of the superinducing of the alien doctrines (paramata) on 
national life is possibly the prototype of the conditions in that quarter of 
India where Buddhism played a dominant part in matters of philosophical 
beliefs and general culture and is believed to have subsequently merged 
itself in the older creed of the land. ^ 

(v) The text has been an authority in Bengal from about the 
time of the religious reformer Gaitanyadeva and not much earlier, and, 

1. Sthiti, 31-26 ; Uipatti, 4*6 ; lJt%ati%, 13-35 ; 3’33, 40 ; 4*68 ; Sthiti. 2 8-9,94 ; 
11*68; 20 ; 21, 39. It is important to note that there is no refetenoe in the work to the 
views of qualified monist Ramanuja or his sohool of thought. 

2. Nirvana, 32‘30-~97. The aooouuts of the redaction of the difiereut texts (e.p, 

the Bamayana), and about the different yiras passiug under the names of Valmiki 
and Vyasa form interesting reading. That there were different Vyasas was well known 
(from recorded references) in or about the time of King Baliala Sena (11th century) of 
Bengal. He gives ua in his Ddnasagara references to and quotations from Laghu- 
vyaia, Brhal-vyasa, No great nibandhakdraf again, it appears, has ever seriously 
maintained that the Dharmahutrakcira Vyaaa, the Fauianic Vyaiarthe Yogasutra^ 
bhd^yakdra yya,m eto„ Bte one and the same person. The anther of the Yoga^V,* 
eeeme to have gone a little further— he has been more critical in the language of tbeee 
days— he suggests that even the purdnakdra Vyasas were msnyi and the same argu- 
ment bolds good to a certain extent for Valmiki, a name less assumed than that 
of Vya^a. ^ 

3. Nirvana, 64*81—83. 

4. Vaifdya 8*87—88. Vipatti, 86, 87 efq„ Mumukut. %B, 62 B, 11, 12. 
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along with the Brahmasamhtta and the later Upani$adSt beeti cited by 
many a Vai^pava* writer ever since. The manuscripts of the Yoga- 
vasifftha are as common in Bengal homes as those of the Rdmdyaiia, the 
Mahdbhdrata and Bhdg aval apur ana and the work enjoys a 3ancti{\ 
amongst popular semi-philosophioal works little short of that of tno 
BhagavadgltdA 

(vi) The fact that the only great commentator on the work 
Anandabodbasaraevati, who on his own assertion seems to be the earliest 
scholar to comment on it and belongs possibly to the seventeenth century, 
if not later, is of south India ^ does not vitiate the conclusion to be 
1 , 

1. The Laghu Yogavinutha or Moksopapasara which preeupposce the bigger 
work, (described in 10. Descriptive Catalogue entry No. 3424) is a work in 93 verses by 
a Bengali writer, possibly a North Bengal writer, (named Abhinanda Tarkava^isi with 
many titles (e g. gaunamanda^am laikarapandita Samidviveka eio.), who js thus to be 
distinguished from the famous Gauda Abhinanda of Kashmir, the author of the 
synopsis of Kdiambari etc. A oojnmentary presumably on this work (I.O. Oat. entry 
No. 3437) is known to be the oompositipn of one Mabidhara of Bengal, wno lived to* 
wards the latter part of his life in Benares. This is dated Vikrama Samvat 1654 
1598 A.D. If the Padocandr (described in I.O. Oat. entry No. 2399) be a com- 
mentary on the original work and if Bamanandatirtha, to whom it is aeoribed, be the 
great Bamanandatirtba, who died in 1877 A.D« it would tell us much in the matter 
of dating the Yogavasistha itself, though at the same time it would invalidate the 

statement of Snandabodhendra Barasvati, ^ 5^Tf%^n|cT*. 

(statement wbioh may not be taken too seriously or literally). All this would certainly 
go to prove the immerse popularity the Yoga, Y. enjoyed in Bengal homes for centuries 
an the later Middle Ages. The Prabodhamihirodaya, a Tantra *cun' Bmrti nibandha by 
a Bengal Kayastba Bamtsvara Mitra Tattvananda (of Baka 1697) quotes largely from 
the Yogavdaistha Bdmdpana (Deocr. Oat. of Mies in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 
Library— Tantra No. 49). It is also Bignifioant in this oonnection to remember that 
of the many olassical Sanskrit works translated into Persian before or during the time 
of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, the Y. V. was one ; and that the meutiou of this fact 
comes from a Beugali Hindu writer of Persian Harioatap Das of the time is also 
noteworthy, [vide Dr. J. J. Modi’s King Akbar and the Persian iranalationt from 
Sanakrii-^ Proceedings and Translations of the First Oriental Conference, Poona, 1919), 

3. The commentary (vide verse at the close— N.B. edu.) is dated daka 
(Vikrama ?) 1766 [rlurasaturagamauhi ) The commentator gives his pedgree 
thus Bsrvajna Barasvati— Bamacaudra SaraBvati— Gangadharendra Barasvati- 
Atiandabodhendra Barasvati. From 1.0, Des. catalogue entries (No. 3360. 3961. 3486) 
we got this verified. We also learu that his guru Gaogadharendra wrote in Vikarama 
8amvat« 1748 (1692 A. D.) his Siddhantabindusikara, a oommeutary on the 
Ridhanrabindu .of Madhusudana Barasvati— which work, again, is a commentary on 
•Sankara's Dflsflslofci,— » oopylof M B’e work being dated 1617 A. D. It is not at all 
unlikely that Madbusudana himself was connected with this line in direct relation, 
ahip (by nidpasawbandha)— he might have been the paramaguru of Barvajna Batasvali. 
Whatever might have been the native plaoe of Madhumdana, be (and for the matter 
of that, hie line of pupils) was held in high esteem in Bengal and our commentator) 
KnaUdaboahendta, if not naturalised in Bengal, jeems to*know much of the province 
Gauds). He is thus diflerent from the earlier Aaandabodhendra Yati, the author 
of tbs VedantlO| treatise Nyayamakafanda* 
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derived from the above ooii8ideratioo8« as this is not unuaual wbeij we^ 
look to other departments of literature. 

All this points to lOth to 12th century as the probable date and' 
eastern India (it may be Bengal) as the plaoe of inoeption of the^work, 
which in more ways than one, may be regarded as a monumental oae- 
The work however suffers from more than one disadvantage. It is often 
nanseatingly prolific in its verbal images and there is a chance of the 
reader’s missing much of interest thereby ; again the Bengal and Bombay 
editions (the Bombay edition is an excellent one in its own 
way except that its oblong form has something to say against it) 
do not contain any index* of critical or historical information. A close 
and careful study of the work is what is urgently needed from the critical 
scholar of these days. We believe that the geography and topography as 
we have it here ^ (and this is more detailed and presumably of a 
later age than the accounts in the Markandeya Purdna and the 
Brhatsamhitd) and the sidelights of contemporaneous history, which peep 
in through some of the episodes ^ (e.g, the fight between Lilanatba Padma 
and Sindhuraja) may ultimately prove of much help in this matter. 


1. Gf. Fairag^a, 9'3 1-40 ; ohaps, 31*39, 36-37. That the geographtoal 

informatioa supplied is not a more copy of old things will appear from a close and 
oomparativA study o( the work with the other ptiranas giving the authentic information’ 
on this bead, {Cf,, however, geography given in the Adbhutaa'agara of Ballala Sena). 

3. Utpatti obapteiB, 34-48. The account of the dvairatha samara is almost an 
echo of Bhavabhuli’s’ UUaraiamacariiaY &'V1, It would be idle to dismisB such 
aooouQt8-<->and there are not many euoh refereDoes—as pare fabrication. There ie one 
famous Sindhuraja in history— he is the father of King Bboja of Malwa. Bboja suoseeded 
him in 1010 A.D., the year in which Mahmud of Ghazai took Multan. V, Smith, 
refers to Bhoja’s fights with neighbouring powers, including one of the Mahomedan 
armies of Mahmud. It would be, however, bold to say that this Sindhuraja is the 
king desoribed in the episode. 



RImInOJA'S conception op jIya as a prakara op Myaka 

BY 

Prop. P. N. SRTNIVASACHARYA, m.a., MADRAS. 

Vedanfea is the soienoe of specialising in Brahman. It is not merely 
a speculative synthesis of reality, but an intuitfen of Brahman enshrined 
in revelation by realising which everything else is realised. Among tha 
many modes of approaching Brahman, Dvaita, Advaita and VisigtSdvaita 
are known as the chief types. Ramanuja’s philosophy of Visietadvaita is 
not as widely known as that of Sankara, and it is the modest endeavour 
of this paper to present in brief the main feature of his teaching which 
consists in knowing the jiva as a prakara or mode of Brahman. Ramanuja 
insists on the equal validity of all the vedio texts as they speak of things 
as they are in reality and therefore lays stress on sruti as a whole, unlike 
the advaitin who distinguishes between primary and secondary texts and 
deduces his own system from the primary texts known as the MabavakyaS. 
Ramanuja however postulates the reality of experience on all its three 
levels of revelation, reasoning and perception, and therefore accepts the 
realistic method of satkhydti, as opposed to the theory of illusion, adopted 
by Sankara (anirvacaniyakhydti) and the Buddhistic school of Nihilism 
and Subjective Idalism {asatkhydti and dtmakhydti). He then deduced 
the principle of co-ordination {Sdmdnddhikarany a) from the postulate 
of realism as contrasted with the principle of identity (or aikyavdda) ot 
Sankara. This view predicates the oo-existenoe of attributes in a conti- 
nuous substance. The judgment, " This is that Devadatta", does not 
establish bare identity, as the advaitin says, by the removal of contradic- 
tion implied in the subject and the predicate. It refers to a personal 
identity pervading spatial and temporal differences. The principle of 
co-ordination naturally leads us to the doctrine of inseparability known 
B,E aprthaksiddhavisesana, A mere subject without equality is a bare 
identity devoid of content. And a mere attribute which is not rooted in 
reality lands us ‘in subjective idealism. Therefore, the subject 
of every judgment is always qualified by its attributes. When the* 
attribute is a determining quality iniyamena prakara) it is known as- 
aprthaksiddhaviie^ana. 

With these three pxinotples BSmanuja establishes his oentrali 
doctrine and claims for it the merit of textual coherence and logical con- 
sistency. Sankara’s doctrine of the finite as a mere figment of Iha^ 
absolute is untenable as the origin and value of the fiction itself demandi. 
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-explanation. The oauBO of fiotion cannot be fiotion. ^ The Bhcdabh^fidd* 
addins like Yadava and Bhaskara poatalate parfeobioa as wall as limita- 
tion in the content of the absolute and thus lay themselvei open to the 
charge of oontradiotion and the attribution of evil to Brahman itself* 
The Dvaitavddinz assume the existence of independent reals and are 
therefore unable to establish any real eonneotion batwaen them. TlEie 
absolute idealism of Spinoza and Hagai affords striking parallels and 
Contrast to Bamanuja’s views. Spinoza’s famous dootrine that all deter- 
minatioo is negation lands in the abstraot universal devoid of all 
differentiation, It is aptly remarked that the absolute of Spinoza has 
no place for it in Spino^ himself. In the dialeotio movamsnt of Hagel 
the abstraot one passes into other with a view to return to itself. It is 
a movement from error to truth since the thesis as wall as the antithesis 
betrays contradiction the logical impulse of consistency drives them to 
self transcbndenoe and synthesis. Bamanuja rejects the idealistic view 
that nothing exists but spirit and that reality is a movement from error 
to truth. Hegelian theo*pantheism as it is called mediates between theism 
and pantheism and shares in the defects of both. It may lapse into 
abstractionism or irrational personalism. The inherent defeets of these 
systems lies in their utter failure to provide for morality and religion. 
The religious sense is outraged by the absolutists ’ logic that God is less 
than the absolute and may be finally absorbed by it along with the finite 
self. The finite self is neither an illusion nor a defect of the absolute, nor 
does it persist in its absolute separateness. Bamanuja’s theory of jlva as 
a mode of Brahman avoids all these defects and allows full scope to 
finite personality as well as to the infinite Brahman. Its precise nature 
may be determined by studying the finite self in its logical, ethical and 
^.esthetic aspects and finally its status in religious realisation. 

The jiva as a prakdra of God may be viewed as a logical ego satisfy- 

„ , ing’the demands of reason. Thought is impelled by the 

Pcakara as the . . . . , 

Logical Ego. monistic impulse and tries to seize the totality of things. 

It employs the categories of causality, substance and 
unity and deduces therefrom the ontological relation between Brahman 
and Jiva. The sad-vidyd in the Ohandogya Qpam’sad states the 
problem of causality in the following classical manner. “ What is 
that by knowing which everything else is nown ” [ekavijMnena bahu 
vijndnam) and furnishes the key to Bamanuja’s interpretation of 
reality as an immanent individuality. Bamanuja recognises the dynamie 
identity of cause and effect and rejects atomism as wall as abstractionism. 
’Causality implies a logical and temporal priority in which cause as a poten- 
tiality passes into the actuality of effect 'and thereby becomes its ground. 
It is a process of self ‘manifestation involving the unity, continuity and 
the activity of reality. In the scriptural judgment "Sat alone existed in 
4he beginning, it said let me become manifold ” (Sad epa, saumya idam 
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agrc^aslt.) the term sat does not connote absolute identity arrived at by 
a process of progressive abstraction. The absolute of pralaya referred 
to in the text is only a potentiality or non-manifestation and not negation 
Involution is not extinction, neither is creation as Kapada says a creati 
out of nothing. The judgment " the one becomes the many” really pro*] 
cates the one in the many, and thus justifies the passage from the one to 
the other. Brahman is eternally separate from the finite centres bub is nofe 
really external to them. Sat in the causal state connotes Brabman coO'* 
taining Cit and Acit in posse. In the effected condition of creation the 
indeterminate becomes the determinate. Brabman concretises himself 
into the cosmos and grows into all its mani/pld by his mere volition 
ilk^ate). By His mere will he evolves the 24 categories of matter and 
then incarnating himself into the jiva he projects the multitudiness 
names and forms of the cosmos. The texts illustrate this process by the- 
analogy of a lump of clay and its modifications in pots, dishes and various 
other forms. By knowing the cause the effect is also known. Likewise 
by knowing Brahman who is the stuff as well as the spirit of creation wa 
also know the manifold of matter and spirit as his eternal modes drawing 
their substantiality and activity from Him. iUpadeya). Brahman is 
the unity of composition as well as the unity of manifestation. In 
the causal state he is the unity of composition, in the effect 
state be is the unity of manifestation. He thus reveals himself in creation 
in the moulding of matter " and the making of souls The identity of 
causality is not a bare identity between Jiva and Isvara but the operative 
or dynamic identity of Brahman with the potential forms of Cit and Acit 
in the causal or pralaya state with the same Brahman modifying itself 
into the manifold of creation in response bo the karmic means of the 
finite self. 


The Chandogya text finally solves the ontological problem by da- 


SubBtaooe and 
qualities. 


daring the identity of Jiva and Brahman in the 
famous judgment " THOU ART THAT*’. Ramanuja 
determines its meaning in the light of the gram- 


matical rule of co-ordination and the Mimarhsa-doctrine of connotation. 
He posits absolute difference {atyania bheda) between the substance 
vih^ya and its attribute vihsana. The substance as the subject of 
ijuality cannot as Mo Taggart points out itself be a quality, because 
a quality cannot be predicated of itself. A subject has qualities but is not 
^itself a quality. Experience {anubhuti) involves both self-cognition and 
\he cognition of external objects eternally separate from it. A oontentlesa 
thought is a contradiction in terms. The denial of the quality is the 
denial of the substance itself. The attribute is not a contradiction of the 
substance ibddhita) but co-exists with it according to the grammatical 
principle of co-ordination. Oo-ordination is defined by Paoioi quoted 
by Ramanuja) as the power of words having different meaning to denote 
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odI;' one bbing. When the attribute is the essential property of the substaooo 
it is oalied its mode or prakara. The oonoept of g(ftm or the generie 
eharaoter of the oow e.g. is essentially related to the oow and is therefore 
said to constitute its prakdra. The attribute of a thing refers ultimately 
to the thing of which it is the attribute. In the doctrine of predfcation 
the connotation of every term its jdti and guna is therefore rooted in the 
vyakti and the guni. Applying these two principles of oo-ordination and 
connotation to the interpretation of the text “ Thou art That”, Eamanuja 
abandons Saiikara's theory of absolute identity established by the elimin- 
ation of attributes [jahat and ajahat^laksand) and postulates the reality of 
qualified Brahman isavne^^a Brahma). The judgment really shows the oo- 
ordination between ' that •the cosmic self of creation and ‘ this ’ the inner 
self of reality. Every concept or term which refers to the body also refers 
to the self of which it is the body. (Sarira vdci sabdandm r,ariri 
paryantam). Words that connote God, man or animal also connote the self 
of which these are bodies. The body of Svetaketu in the context refers 
to his self and for the same reason the self of Svetaketu himself really 
connotes Brahman, who is its source emd substratum. The self is the 
adjective of the absolute, derives its substantiality from it and is 
therefore oalied its mode. Consequently to know Brahman is also to know 
the modes which derive their structure and function from him, who is 
the real Reality of all {satyasya saiyam) tand thus by knowing Brahman 
everything else is known. 

The soui does not admit of spatial division on account of its 
essential spirituality. In the same way Brahman is 
a quantitative infinite ora mere sum for aggre- 
gate of things (Samasti). The finite self is not a 
refieotion of maya like the image of the sun in water. But, it perseveres 
in its own particular being as an independent Real. Ramanuja 
defines a part as the particular place of a whole and identifies the 
part with the attribute. In one sense it is essentially distinct from the 
whole, in another sense it is one with it. This contradiction may be 
reconciled by substituting the oonoept of amh for part. Brahman is nob 
an aggregate of unrelated reals, nor is it an absolute absorbing all 
finitude. He is the self of creation imparting reality to the finite self 
and through it to matter. As the self is the essential quality of Brahman 
ivibhu) and cannot be realised apart from it is oalied its amsA, Creation 
Is only a pdda or fragment of Brahman. The finite is but a speck or part 
of the infinite. The true meaning of the jiva going bo the self referred bo* 
in Butra I, i, 10 is the merging of the finite in its divine cause without 
losing its monadic individuality. The jiva as an amsa of God is not liko 
a geometrical point vanishing in space. Nor is it an element absorbed in 
the pantheistic Absolute. It is monadic in substance [svarupa) but infinite 
in intelligenoe"(dhama bhuta jndna). Our way rof oontaot with realitr 
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Wa^Braddley is only through a limited aperture. Eaoh monad mirrors 
forth the whole universe from its own unique point of view. Just as the 
sun with its place in the spatial order illuminates the whole universe so 
does the finite spirit abides in its own absolute minuteness thoufjh in it- 
attributive aspect it pervades the whole of experience. It is in this vva> 
that Ramanuja saves ^be finite self from absolute dissolution on the one 
hand and absolute separateness on the other. 

The logical categories of causality and substance do not satisfy the* 

T. , demands of moral and spiritual freedom. Tne logi* 

Prakara as an , . .. . 

eibioai Ego. <^^1 posits an all'inoluBive reality dmerentiating 

itself into modes and finatky absorbing them into 
itself. But morality demands the reality of personality and fulfils 
itself in external relations. A quality may be predicated of a sub- 
stance but relation connects one thing with another external to it. 
The finite self is not merely a particular but also an individual substance. 

9 The logical attribute now develops into an ethical self. The self activity 
of substance grows into the self-oonsiouBneBS of personality. The very 
term Bastra connects a moral imperative and therefore recognises the 
reality of individuality and responsibility. Sutra II, iii, 33 attributes 
personality and freedom to the finite self and Sutras II, iii, 18 and 19 
affirm the eternity of the finite self as a self-coosoious personality. Conduct 
is determined by the law of karma or moral causality and its operation 
is marked by the relentless rigour of mathematical necessity The self 
however has the will to free itself from the bonds of causality. 

The Mimamsaka realises the omnipotence of karma in all our 
experience and deifies karma into Brahman. The Veda consists of ought 
judgments of duty and has no reference to any end which can be percei- 
ved immediately by us. The end of conduct as in the case of sacrifice is 
however realised immediately through the agency of a supersensuous cause 
known as apurva or niyoga. Jaimini therefore exhorts us to do the duty 
ordained by the karma Bastra and develop the moral feeling or respeofa 
tor apurva or karma Brahman. Ramanuja examines this tenet in detail 
in the introduction to the first sutra and in his Yedartha Samgraha, and 
contends that the endeavour cannot be separated from the end, but must 
be directed to secure it. The object of duty is the realisation of the 
supreme good in Brahman and the attainment of permanent bliss. Mere 
a^rva being a. blind force is only a fanciful hypothesis. The true import 
o! karma and sacrifice is the satisfaction of Brahman who is immanent in 
the vedio Gods and their* Inner Ruler Immortal and apportions merit 
according to desire. 

The law of karma relates to a maohanioal order and sacrifices the 
freedom of personality to mere mathematical necessicy. Ram&auja there- 
iore reconoiles the law of karma with the divine order by the doctrine of 
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Isvara and niyantd or tbe fcranscendental controller o^ the coBmos. He ier 
the creator of creators who makes the jiva His own image by entering 
into it and endows it with the freedom necessary to grow into His per- 
sonality. In the process of soul making Isvara is only the operative 
cause the karma of tbe soul in its potential condition of ptalaycL being 
the material cause. Tbe existence of evil and inequality in the moral 
life is entirely due to individual responsibility. Sankara attributes evil 
*to tbe cosmic illusion or maya oo-existing with Brahman as a contingent 
quality. Yadava and Bbaskara recognise it as a limitation inhering in 
Brahman itself. To the modern absolutist it is an element which finally 
transcends itself in the yltimate reality. The bhedavddin regards it as 
an eternal reality absolutely hostile to Isvara. To avoid all these risks 
Eamanuja throws the entire responsibility on the karma of the finite self. 


Tbe infinity of God is contrasted with tbe infinitesimal nature of tbe 
*s a 6eea explaining Brahman as tbe cause of tbe 

of God the Sesin creation, sustenance and dissolution of the cosmos. 

Eamanuja refers to the Taittiriya texts defining 
Him as the true {satyam) intelligent ijndnam) and infinite [anantam). 
The first attribute excludes the bound soul or the (bddha) ; tbe 
second eliminates the freed self {mukta) and tbe third rules out the 
eternals initya). Tbe essential quality of Isvara is his infinity or 
lordship of the cosmos, and the differentia of finite individuality is 
{anutva) monadic minuteness. Tbe Jiva is by nature minute like a 
mathematical point depending upon God for bis being and sustenance^ 
Eamanuja solves the vexed problem of free will and fatalism by recog- 
nising the claims of the finite will and tbe divine will. Eamanuja 
illustrates it by the analogy of two men A and B jointly owning the same 
property. B wishes to transfer it to G and though he has to obtain the 
permission of A, he alone has to execute it and is therefore entirely 
responsible for the result. Isvara is absolutely pure and good as his will is 
not tainted by karma. He has the two-fold moral excellences [ubhaya 
lihga) of freedom from all imperfections and the possession of infinite 
auspicious qualities. Freedom is a gift of God in order that the finite 
self may shake off its shackles of matter and grow into the perfection of 
God. Tbe aham that has its true abode in God has now degraded itself 
into tbe a^am^ara that comes of false identity with matter. The value of 
freedom consists in the realisation by the finite self of its absolute depen- 
dence on God*s as the ise^in) and attunement to His will. * 


Ved&nta Desika goes a step further and evolves tbe idea of ddsatva 
from se^itva. Both Cit and Acit subserve the divine 

toa God The sesatva. But Git as a 

gTami rational self is consoious of his being a means to the 

Lord’s satisfaction and therefore surrenders its will 
to God, as his ddsa {paratantriyam). The mechanism pf mere work is 
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transfigured into haihkarya or worship of God. The Jfva realises his 
absolute impotenoe and unworthiness and surrenders bimself to his will. 
He makes a gift of self to God who is its real owner and ruler. We cau 
now |eoonoile the dualism between karma and redemption. Karate; /- 
rooted in causality and leads to an endless samsara or round of birth i 
and deaths. The jifdioial idea of karma carried to its logical conclusion 
lands us in fatalism and despair, but love is more than logic and God is a 
redeemer as well as a law-giver. The ends of justice are best served bV 
the redemption of man from his career of ignorance and sin. Both 
justice and mercy are well-balanced in the dual personality of God as 
Euler and Sri. Isvara insists on requi^l and expiation, and 
Lak^mi whether as a divine mediatrix or co-eternal with him 
pleads for the free fiow of mercy and forgiveness. If God is law alone 
we are helpless. If lie is love alone we become irresponsible. Therefore 
Eamanuja predicates lordship as well as love to Brahman.* Both are 
vital functions of God and it is impossible to explain them in terms of 
causalityt 

The logical ego as the effect (upadeya) or attribute [vimana) or 
part iamsa) is conceived as a mode of the self- 
HAiiea of Isvara. differentiating absolute and is likely to lapse into a 
pantheistic emanation. This tendency is corrected 
by the ethical self [vidheyatva) which conforms to the will of a 
transcendental lord and resigns himself to his worship. But, the 
ethical ideal of duty, service and self- surrender is rooted in the externality 
of God and does not bring out adequately the religious yearning for ecstatic 
union with God. Intellectualism with its pantheistic or the anthropic 
bias exalts the finite at the expense of the infinite, and voluntarism with 
its theocratic or monarchical temper sacrifices the finite. If God is beyond 
the cosmos as the Naiyayika says then he is beyond our reach and if he 
is immanent in the cosmos there is no need for seeking him, Ramanuja 
reconciles the two extremes by making God the material as well as the 
operative cause of creation. By his ddheyatva, Sat evolves itself into the 
manifold and by means of Vidheyatva he enters into it as its ruler and 
directs its process. Both these views are correlated in the concept of 
§artra sariribhdva or the relation between the soul and the body. The 
cosmos throbs with the pulse of Purueotbama and is organically related to 
him. Reality is neither the big blank of the Buddhist nor the abstract 
•absolute of the Advaitin. Isvara is the stuff and the soul of Reality. Ho 
is the designer as well ^as the material, the first cause and the last. 
Brahman vivifies the self directly by entering into it and through its 
medium vivifies matter also, whether antahapravesa or entry means 
omnipenitrativenesB or inseparability. The creative impulse of God is 
allied to the intuition of. art and the joyous spontaneity of sport and issuea 
finally in tho.redemptive principle of love. The concept of organic unity 
71 * 
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satisfies the logical impulse of synthesis. There cannot be a more elevatinjg 
moral ideal than the idea of the absolute God losing Himeslf in the 
redemption of the sinner. The aesthetic craving is satisfied by the idea of 
God as a transcendental beauty craving in human form for ecstatic 
communion with jiva. 

• 

We are now in a position to determine the nature and character of Jiva 
and Is vara and their precise relation. The Tatvatrya of Pillailokaoarya fur- 
nishes a sucoint account of this relation. The self is defined negatively as 
what is distinct from the 24 categories of matter, incapable of spatial 
division (mravayava), the immutable {nirvikdra) unmanifest iavyakta) and 
indefinable iacintya), All’souls are absolutely alike in essence, but not 
identical, and the distinction between a Davadatta born as man and an 
Yajnadatta born as an ox is only a fiction of tlesh caused by 
karma. Tha essential features of the Jiva may be defined positively also. 
Each spirit has a monadic existence of its own and persists for ever in its 
own uniqueness. It is not as Kapada says a mechanical thing like 
stone, but it is like the thinking thing of D*3Soartes and is its own evidence. 
Eamanuja distinguishes between the self as a unique knower as a 
substantive intelligence ipratyaktva) and attributive inbelligenoo idtiarma 
bhutajndna and pratyaktva). While the self is atomic in substance 
its attribute is all pervading like the illumination of a fiame. The attribute 
infiaenced by karma is subject to expansion and contraction isankoca 
vikdsa). In addition to intelligence {Jndtrtva) it has the qualities of 
responsibility [kartrtva) and appetition ibhoklrlva). Cognition, will and 
feeling can only belong to a personality as a non- personal experience is 
unthinkable. Ramanuja classifies the spirits into three kinds. The 
bound soul [baddha) is encased in karma owing to its mistaken identity 
with matter. The freed soul (mukta) lives in eternal perfection in the 
city of God [paramapada] and the eternal {nitya) is ever free and 
absolutely devoted to its will. 

Brahman is both the material and the operative cause of the cosmos. 
He is beyond the cosmos and at the same time its Inner Ruler Immortal. 
From His divine nature follows an infinity of absolutely auspicious quali- 
ties of which the most essential are, eternity, [satya), intelligence iJndna) 
infinity (anantam), blissfulness (dnanda) and purity (apahatapdpmaivam). 
Eternally self-realised in His supreme abode, pours Himself into the 
cosmos and by His pervading identity imparts to it its substantiality and i 
function. In His infinite love He spurns His I^varatva or lordship attd 
assumes human forms with a view to recover and redeem the prodigals. 
He is the true of the true and the eternal of the eternals. His beautious 
form is made of love itself and ravishes the soul. The God of Ramanuja 
is thus a personality having personal relations with the finite souls. The 
finite is sustained (ddheyatva) and controlled by God Ividheyatva) and is 
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Absolutely a meaner to his satisfaotion. It is a vital tissue of God and 
vibrates with his being. 

Ramanuja regards this view as the very heart of his system • \ 
which he reooQoiles the apparent contradictions of scripture. The man, 
fdld of matter and |nind in the potential as well as the manifest states 
forms the body or sarira of God and is alive only in Him, The key to 
this explanation is furnished by the antCLrydmi Brdhmana of the 
Upanieid. Ramanuja defines the body as a substance which a sentient 
soul can completely control and support for its own purposes and employ 
it as a means to his own end known respectively as Idheyatva- 
Vidheyatva and Se$atva. The first quality refers to that which by its 
very nature imparts substantiality to another and sustains it svarupata. 
The second denotes the internal controller, who by its mere will creates 
and dissolves the cosmos sahkalpddind. The third connotes the absolute 
self sustenance of God and the utter dependence of the jiva. The body in 
' relation to the soul satisfies these three conditions of modality 
dependence and serviceability. Tilery term denoting the body also 
denotes the self of which it is the body Sariravdci sxbddndm ndrlra 
paryantam. In the judgment “ He is a God, or man or beast ” the term 
referring to the body also refers to the self. Likewise the soul is the 
body of the supreme. E7ery term connoting the finite self connotes also 
the highest self of which it is the body. 

Philosophy reduces experience to a synthetic unity. But religion 
seeks spiritual union. The self no doubt manifests 
The religious sigui- itself in God, but it is not thought. The thought of 
^od can never be God at all. Syllogisms and 
systems can never solve the problem of sin and 
suffering. At best, it can only give us a clear idea of the ultimate 
reality embodied in scripture, but it does not enable us to have direct 
face to face knowledge of God. But it is the primary function of 
religion to lead the soul back to its home in God. The sense of aliena- 
tion that oppresses the finite self is finally subdued by the irresistibility 
of divine love and grace. 

Among the five noble truths ofVaienwism known as the arth a- 
pancaka is included the necessity of removing obstacles to spiritual 
progress. It is the primary duty of the mnmuUu. or seeker after salva- 
tion to free himself from the fiction of matter which from time immemo- 
rial has claimed him as ite own, and implicated him in endless samsara. 
The only way of redemption therefore lies in retracing the steps and 
returning to God. This can be achieved by abandoning the self of 
prakrti. The bound soul has a dual nature, the empirical self {dehdtma 
■^hhdva) the product of prakrti and the spiritual self {paratantriyam) as 'a 
/flpark of the, gupreme and depending 2 on his will {paratantriya\. 


• t 
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True renunciation oonsiste in throwing off the mask of matter and grow- 
ing into the image of God. In its positive sense renunciation is the 
affirmation of the pure self as a mode of God, This is done by a kind 
of spiritual induction, in which the pure self is discovered by the elimina- 
tion of the empirical self. ^ 

In his commentary on the Gita Bamanuja analysis the stages of soul- 
making. On the moral level of karma yoga the self has to practise the ideal 
of* duty for duty’s sake freed from sensibility and utility and to transfigure 
work into a worship of God. Karma yoga culminates in J nana yoga in 
which the self freed from sensibility shines in its own pure light and is 
blissful for ever in a state a! Kaivalya or dtmdnubhava. Ramanuja re- 
jects this experience as a godless state arising out of false knowledge, 
in which the soul is stranded in solitary selfhood, but to the true jnana- 
yogin there dawns the idea of a vision of the supreme as his very self. 
In this state known as the Bhaktiyoga the devotee realises God as the 
very self of his being. But self effort without the grace of God is utterly 
futile. The soul realising its emptiness, and unworthiness resigns itself 
* to the will of God and his redemptive impulse. This is known as 
Sarapagati. The prakdra seeking God now becomes a Prapanna sought 
by God and is immersed in the infinity of bis grace and the eostacy of bis 
mystic communion. To know God is to love him for ever. And loving 
God has its fruition in service or kaiiikarya which is therefore said to be 
the consummation of religion. 

The ecstacio outpourings of Nammalvar the practical propounder of 
the Prapanna school and rightly regarded as the super prapanna expresses 
in inimitable language the infinite wealth and variety of divine madness. 
The Lord in his infinite love repudiates bis heavenly majesty and pines for 
the love of the devotee whom he regards as his prakdrin. In theecstacy 
of union the self feeling melts away and expires in bliss. Even mukti 
loses its value if it is emptied of the divine content. This state is followed 
by the pangs of separation [vUle^a) and the all* enveloping depression 
arising out of a sense of unworthiness and emptiness. In the dark night 
of the soul, as this state is called in mystic language, life loses all its zest 
and value and becomes a burden. In this way God plays hide-and-seek 
with the soul. Seized with soul-hunger he invades the self and swal- 
lows up its whole being. And the self likewise thirsts for God and is 
thrilled by its touches. The delioiousness of divine union {rasa or 
aravamudu is ineffable and incommunicable Self gift is the only return 
that the self can offer to God, but even this is impossible on account of tho 
self being His own. It is difficult for us to analyse this reciprocal 
experience and determine the contribution made by each. One school 
which may be called tHe volitional type emphasises self effort and the 
other known as the self-surrender type lays stress on divine grace. But 
as Bosanquet truly observes “One cannot divide up t^e, organic unity 
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AAd tell how muoh comes from * You * and how much comes from God. 
You have got to deepen yourself in it or let it deepen itself in you which- 
ever phrase expresses the fact better to your mind 

When the body made by prdrabdhakarma is dissolved by death 
^rakSra rises fromjt and returns to its home released for ever from tbe 
burdens of karma and ajnana. The freed soul soars gloriously through 
the path of light to its permanent abode in Brahman. There he realises 
all his desires with or without a body and without any effort. Like the 
radiating light of a flame the atomic soul attains omnipresence and be- 
comes one with Brahman, but without B^is power of cosmic creation 
and control. Does the released self persiet as a separate being or 
does it get absorbed in the absolute? Ramanuja of course rejects 
the advaitio idea of jlvanmukti or absolute identity realised even 
in this life by eliminating the false sense of may& and krmamukti 
or progressiva assent to Sagupabrahman which is itself an empirical 
reality encased in cosmic illusion. He also abandons the other extreme 
of the Dvaitin who explains udion as the oonsoiousneBS of separateness 
implied in the terms of fellowship and equality of attribute. In his 
comments on the sutras IV, ii, 15 and IV, iv, 4, he deflnes his position 
clearly and concludes that the self realises by direct intuition his true 
nature of prakdratva or non-differentiation from Brahman by being its 
body. Tbe finite self is not, as Bosanquet puts it, dissolved like a perfume 
exhaled in the very dissolution of its private being. To Baolanuja tbe self 
feeling is an organic mode of God and the mode is as real {dravya) as the 
substance itself. 


Religion may be defined as the life of God in tbe soul of tbe jiva. 

This proposition recognises the unity as well as 
^meiiniog*oV plurality in tbe content of reality. The Absolute is 
Pcakata. a personality with the manifold of matter and spirit 

as his body. Matter, Spirit and God form a totality 
and can therefore be distinguished but not divided. The first alone leads 
to materialism ; the second alone!to solipsism and the third an abstract 
absolutism. Ramanuja corrects the onesidedness of these abstract 
> theories by his doctrine of organic unity sarirasaririsamhandha. Tbe 
divine life courses through the finite self and gives substantiality to it. 
This vision enables us to realise in a way tbe meaning of the definition 
of religion as the life of God in the soul of man. (1) Erom tbe point of 
view of reason, it posits the realities of the three categories of Oit^ 
Aeit and Isvara distinguishable but not separable. (2) In the moral 
' realm of ends tbe proposition describes the summum bonnm of conduot 
- as the gradual growth of the self into the perfection of God, when the 
•divine will becomes one with the finite in a single personality (3) But 
vit is the aesthetic aspcTct of the self that fully elicits the organic unity of 
< spiritual life. • The ideas of logioalfneoessity and the free oasuality of 
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ethios are only oonoeptual symbols of reality. They spafrialise the intuition 
of divine spontaneity and break up its living continuity into discreet 
categories. In the state of soul union God [tries to exhaust himself in 
the soul and the soul makes a gift of itself to God. It is impcvisible 
to define the rich content of this spiritual realisation and estimate it*) 
value in terms of human thought. We shall however try to determine 
the spiritual status of the Jiva in God realisation in terms of feeling, 
tliougbt and will. 

In commenting on sutra IV, iv, 21 which asserts the equality of 
enjoyment between the sejtf and the Brahman Ramanuja observes that 
the self enjoys an intuitional insight into the nature of Brahman, whose 
supreme bliss cannot be surpassed. The self is said to attain [Brahma- 
bhdva in the sense that Brahman imparts a nature to it likd his own 
in the same way as the magnet draws iron to itself and thereby imparts 
its character to iron. In acquiring the nature of Brahman, the self 
acquires hie eight qualities including purity, eternity and blissfulness. In 
divine union the self is soaked in the bliss of God and God soaks himself 
in the bliss of the self. In this way the self attains equality of status 
with God in the matter of enjoyment. 

We shall now consider equality of the self with Brahman in the 
matter of intelligence. Though atomic in nature, the self expands in its 
intelligence {dharma bhuta jndna) into the infinity of God. In the direct 
vision of God there arises the onset of cosmic consciousness. Then as 
Walt Withman says the soul has sight of the divine thread which holds 
the whole congeries of things. It is in that state that Yamadeva and 
Prahlada realise the cosmic consciousness and unity. In the well known 
Tiruvaymoli V, 6, the God-intoxicated Nammalvar in the agony of his 
separation from God imagines himself to be God and imitates all His 
cosmic and heavenly functions iubhaya vibhdti) as detailed in the 
Vibhuti-Yoga, of the Gita. From the point of view of thought, spiritual 
experience implies the identity of connotation between the finite and the 
infinite and their difference in denotation. 

But it is in the sphere of volition that we discern a distinct dualistic 
tendency. The released self no doubt acquires the six-fold character of 
God including, intelligence, energy and glory. Like Yisvamitra the self 
may acquire lordship (Gyaraim) and create new worlds. .But as the 
essential nature of the self is rooted in atomicity as opposed to the * 
infinity of the divine nature (ananatam and* vibhutvam) its will is 
absolutely dependent on that of God, the k^in. As God is the highest 
self or prakdrin the finite is only a means to His satisfaction. Really 
speaking God himself is* the means as well as the end, the source as welt, 
as the goal, and the highest end of the released self is service to him as . 
a mode of bis satisfaction. 
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• We may nexfc ooDsider tbe claims of Bamanuja that his system 

Advaita and Dvaita between advaita and dvaita. The 

reoonoiled. former relying on the Mahavakyas like the judgmt/r t 
• I am Brahman”, thinks of reality as the abse n t 

§hining so to speak in the limitless space of Ciddkdsa and immeracu 
in eternal bliss. •To the advaitio self, Jiva and Isvara are only 
solidified masses of may a vanishing ultimately in the light of 
knowledge iaparok^a jndna). The dvaita-vddin is horrified by tfiia 
all'devouring absolute, It shocks his sense of individuality and 
separateness and outrages his moral and spiritual consciousness. 
Eamanuja mediates between the two extrehtes and maintains that his 
theory of Prakdra and Prakdrin based upon what he calls the 
Gha^aka srutis fits in with all the texts and reconciles their contradic- 
tions. (l) The ahheda hntis referring to unity do nob abolish 
distinctions. They only deny the manifold as manifold. (^) The texts 
referring to causality {karena hutis) refer to a Brahman that is both in 
the world and yet beyond it, iuT^esting the Jiva with name and form to 
work out its own divine destiny. (3) The Nirguna texts do nob predicate* 
a bare being. Nirgtina means negation of evil and imperfection in the 
nature of Brahman. (4) The pasages that define the nature of God 
(smriipa liodhaka vdkyas) predicate intelligence ijndndm) truth isatyam) 
and infinity {anantam) as the essential qualities of God. (5) Judgments 
dealing with identity do not abolish distinction but only .predicate the 
organic inseparability of Isvara and Jiva. (6) Dualistio texts {bheda 
srutis) insist on the essential distinction of each category without 
destroying their unity. In the concept of Brahman as the self of the 
Jiva both the claims of non-dualism as well as dualism are fully safe- 
guarded. It is difficult to decide whether this view of Eamanuja does 
not border upon pan-theism, as understood in the west. Logical pan- 
theism deals with the static immanence of substance and degrades God 
into one of the eaohes of the absolute. In mystic pantheism the self 
transcends itself in the absolute. Eamanuja’s view of the three 
categories of reality which are enternally separata and eternally united 
differs from both the views. lie corrects the fatalistic tendency of 
pantheism by the theistic belief in Province and Eedeemer. The heart of 
destiny is not the loss of personality but the loss in personality. In 
theory the monistic impulse of the divineness of reality overpowers the 
dualistio demands of externality and anthropomorphic ideals. Bub in its 
* practical form it is overborne by the theistic claims of depetfdence and 
redemption. The advaitio aspect emphisea the self in God, bub the 
visi$^a aspect emphasises the self and God. 

The nature of spiritual experience ultimately depends on the nature 
of the desire itself. Spiritual life is so rich and varied in content that 
cannot be exhausted by labels and formula. The Upanisads speak of 
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32 forms of meditiatioQ to ftttftiQ the iatuition of God. ^ Haoaftaojft OOBI'^ 
moDtiDg on Sutra IIli iiii 57 oonoludos that all these are not obligatory 
but are merely optional on aooount of the non-differenoe of the result* 
The mystic may be a jnani like Bharata, who wants to become one. with 
God. The Karma Yogin like Janaka may delight in service or kaihkaryc^ 
The devotee like Prahlada may lose himself in the* love of God. But 
Brahman as the subject of all these qualities is the same in all modes of 
ddvotion. Substance and attribute being organically related every 
attribute connotes the substance also and consequently every form of 
devotion to God has direct efficacy in securing the stability of salvation. 
But the easiest and most rational form of worship that follows from the 
essential nature of God as moL is the attitude of absolute self- surrender 
to God as the only self and saviour. The doctrine of sarira sarlri bhdva 
opens the door to the ideals of social solidarity, spiritual service and 
religious toleration. Since all jfvas sub-human, human and divine are 
essentially alike in their relation to God as His prakdra, the prapanw 
sees all with the eye of equality and love, and delights in spiritual service 
I as the highest form of religious endeavour. That Vaikuptha is the 
region of absolute love is amply illustrated by the fact that Garuda and 
the serpant vie with each other in serving the Lord as their prakdrin. 
The gift of self to God who alone is its real self is literally the birth 
right of every individual irrespective of his birth and status. The prin- 
ciple of organic unity also provides the raison de etre for religious toleration 
on aooount of the living identity of God pervading all the differences of 
sects and systems which are His modes, and thus makes a claim for 
universality. Bamanuja is never tired of pointing out that every deity 
refers to Brahman and therefore the worship offered to the deity is really 
the worship of the highest as the Lord says, " whosoever worships me 
in whatever form ultimately reaches Me 
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BY 

MB. K. SUBRAMANYAM. M.A.. M.L. MADRAS. 

This system has been pronounoed by the late Dr. 6. D. Pope of 
'Oxford as “the choicest product of the — Dravidian intellect.’' The 
same view has been expressed in greater detail by Rev. W, F. Goudie, 
who says “ this system possesses the merits great antiquity ; in the 
religious world it is heir to all that is mo st ancient in Southern India. It is 
a religion of a Tamil people by the side of which every other form is of 
comparatively— foreign origin. As a system of religious thought, as an 
expression of faith and life, the Baiva Biddbanta is by far the best thatf 
South India possesses. Indeed it would not be rash to include the 
whole of India and to maintain that judged by its intrinsic merits, the 
Siddhanta represents the high watermark of Indian thought and Indian 
life.” 


Recent research shows that at a remote period in the history of the 
Tamils answering to pre-Vedic times, a class of high-souled seers called 
Arivars developed a rare system of metaphysics and pay ohio 

science and taught the same to their disciples and followers. It appears 
that originally there were four secret sacred books on the subject by four 
great Saints of Old. Later on, a group of five Saints gave birth to 
twenty-eight mystic works corresponding to the ' Saivagamas ’ of the day. 
These two sets of books were regarded as the highest authority by the 
ancient Tamils. Superfluous it is to refer to countless minor books based 
on them. 

During the Vedic age, we have reason to infer that the Tamilians 
or Dravidians inhabited this land from the Himalayas to Cape Oomorio 
and beyond, and that several of the Tamil princes in Northern 
India were well versed in the philosophy of Arivars. Probably it was 
to one of those rulers that the four Brahmans of the Ohandogya Upanijad 
^resorted for spiritual enlightenment. It is interesting^ to note that the 
prince was surprised to see that they were the first Aryan priests that 
approached him for attainment of divine wisdom. In process of time, it 
^ame to pass that many of the ideas and words of this system found a 
prominent place in soma of the Vedic songs, and Upanisads. and a cycle 
of Sanskrit literature called Tantrio or Agamic came into being as 
adaptation! of the mystic lore of the Tamil Sainta. 

This event is of infinite importance from the historical standpoint ; 
dor It served to preserve at least In a rough Sanskrit garb fragments of 

n 
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the traditional system of tbo Arivars at the time wh^n violent inroads of 
the sea occurring at two distant landmarks of time engulfed a vast portion 
of the Tamil country which now forms the base of the Indian Oo^an. 
Not only did these deluges once for all hide from human viflw the 
glorious cities of golden gates ’ (to which Valmiki refers in his Kamayapa) 
wherein Papdyan monarcbs had treasured up the liiost splendid products 
of their hoary civilization, bub they washed away the last vestiges of the 
^rand libraries of science, art and literature which the first two Tamil 
academies bad reared through ages of culture and development. The 
last oorner>stone vouchsafed as a foothold for posterity is the Tolkap- 
piyam which has been §4most the only real source of inspiration to the 
student of Tamilian History and Archaeology for the past three thousand 
years. In Tiruvalluvar as well as in this ancient grammar we find the 
first allusions extant to the psychic culture of the Arivars. 

In the post-diluvion age, these great men came to be called Siddhars 
in Tantrio literature. It was the school of Siddhars with Saint Tirumular 
at their head that kept alive the flame of philosophical and mystic learning 
in their enigmatic Tamil songs up to the age of the Tevaram hymnists. 
Now the ancient system came down to the Tamil people with the 
Tantrio stamp on it. In other words, its terminology became mainly 
sanskrifcio and most of the latter-day writers were content with tracing the 
Siddbanta to Agamic and Upanigadic sources in Sanskrit. About this 
time arose the necessity for a comparative study of the system with the 
doctrine of other Tantric creeds and Vedic schools of thought. In the 
days of the Arivars, this system went by the names of ‘ the happy path ’, 

* the road of bliss ' the path of light ' the one way and ' the great 
way ’ etc. After the special Tamil berm for G jd viz , Siva (meaning good, 
upright, pure and blissful) was taken up into Sanskrit ; the religion came 
to be called Saivism. The word ‘ Siddhanta ’ bears two meanings viz,^ 
(1) the conclusions of the Siddhars, (2) the final word or the end of ends. 
Needless to indicate that the phrase Saiva Siddhanta is a combination of 
the two terms ‘ Saiva’ and ‘ Siddhanta 

Although the four great leaders of Saivism who flourished from the 
sixth to the ninth century have given distinct expression to the essential 
principles of the system in their sublime devotional lyrics, an exposition 
of the same in a scientific manner is found only in Saint Tirumular’s 
Tirumantiram, Jnanamrtam, Tiruvunttiar, Tirukalithupadiar, and a 
few other books prior to the age of Sri Meikapdar, the inspired 
Yellala boy-saint of Tiruvepnainallur who 'inaugurated the renais- 
sance of the Siddhanta Philosophy in the 13th century. His famoua 
work called Sivajnanabodham is the central gem of Saiva Siddhanta 
literature and presents in a nutshell the whole system of SiddhSnta 
religion and philosophy, s'ri Arulnandi SivadSryar, the first of the 
forty-nine disciples of Sri Meikapdar is the author of another important 
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wofk &ivdgdana-Siddhiar which is virtually au expansion ot his master’! 
produotion. Another work of St. Arulnandi is oalled Umaivilakkam. 
book of a similar name on the same subjeot was written by Saint Cdann 
vaoakam Kadantar about the same time. Sight other works wo- 
wibten by Saint UmApati Sivam, the disoiple of Saint Arulnaodt t 
disciple. All these ^twelve works with two others are known as the 
fourteen standard Saiva Siddhanta books at the present day. Siva* 
jnanabodham in this system occupies the same position as the BrahmG^ 
sutram or Bhagavad Gita of the orthodox Vedio school. Corresponding 
to the Bba^yams of Sri Sankara, Bamanuja etc., among the latter, 
there is a superb Tamil commentary on Sivajnanabodham by Saint 
Sivainana Munivar of Tiruvavadutturai Adhinam, who flourished in the 
18th century. Sivagrabhagyam is a big Sanskrit commentary on the 
Sanskrit rendering of the Tamil Sivajnanabodham. Space does not permit 
reference to other treatises on the subject. * 

Some of the standard works on Siddhanta Philosophy like Sivajnana 
Siddhiyar commence with a brief statement and criticism of the tenets oi 
other Indian systems of thought which are grouped into four divisions 
each of which comprises six schools of philosophical opinion. In the 
first are placed (1) materialism known as Lokayatam, (2-5) four sections 
of Buddhism and (6) Jainism. This grDup is oalled Purapuram. In the 
second, we find the Vedic systems of Mimamsa, Sarhkhya, Vaisegika, 
Nyaya, Yoga and Ekatmavada together with Pancaratram oi> Vaignavam. 
Vaisegika and Nyaya are clubbed together as the Tarka school of thought. 
This group is called Puram. The third and the fourth groups are mainly 
Tantrio, the former diflering from the Siddhanta in respect of its doctrine 
about the nature of the soul and the final goal ; and the latter showing a 
divergence only with reference to ultimate salvation. The oreedsof the former 
are named Pasupatam, Maviratam, Kapalam, Vamam, Bhairavam and 
Aikyavadam and those of the latter, Padanavadam, Bhedavadam, Isvara 
Avikaravadam, Siva Samvadam, Saiikaranathavadam and Sivadvaitam. 
What is oalled Buddha saivam makes the nearest approach to the 
Siddhanta System and in the name of Saivavadam, it has been put infeb 
the fourth category by Sri Umapatisivam in his Sankalpauirakarapam- 
AIl these are looked upon as a gradation of steps leading up to the 
Siddhanta which transcends them all. ‘ It is for this reason that it has 
been oalled the ‘ end of end’, beyond which there is no path. 

• No reference is here necessary to the traditional six creeds of the 
Agamic side viz,, KAumaram, Ganapatyam, Sauram, Saktaism, 
Vaigpavam and Saivam which claim no special system of Philosophy aa 
their basis. Such of them as trace their origin to metaphysics came 
under the systems above mentioned or within the ‘Saiva Siddhanta. The 
six ‘ end systems ’ which Saint Tirumular alludes to in his immortal 
work represent different stages in the evolutions of psychic science and 
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are called Siddhaotam, VedaDbam, Bodhantam. N^dantam, Yogantaoi 
and K&laQbam. 

Now we shall consider the doctrinal side. The phenomenal world 
is divisible into two grand sections under the heading of spirit and ihatter. 
The Saiva writers use berms meaning the intelligent |md the unintelligent. 
The former signifies God or the absolute and other countless intelligences 
^nown as souls and the latter, the world of Nature. It is in respect of 
these three entities God, Soul and Nature and their relation to one 
another that differences in doctrine arise among philosophers, pursuing 
the orthodox method. We shall pass in review the views of these various 
schools of thought. * 

The materialists of this land called Lokayatas or Carvakas 
held that in the evolution of the world, four stages were perceptible, 
and accofdingly believed only in the existence of the principles 
which brought about the solid, liquid, fiery and gaseous condition of 
things. For them no soul or God existed and they did not even recognise 
what we call other. They regarded human intelligence as a resultant of 
the combined operation of the four material entities above mentioned. In 
the light of this doctrine they shaped their ideals of life and practice. 
While condemning theistic belief and ceremony, they advocated the 
development of agriculture, commerce and industry and agitated for the 
constitution of the Government in the interests of the people. A section 
of them inclined to the view that the five senses constituted the soul ; 
another class advanced the opinion that the senses depended for the pro- 
per exercise of their function on breath-energy which should therefore 
be taken to be the real soul. A third section of this school surmised that 
the intellect was the soul. At this point the materialist trenched upon 
the ground of the Buddhists. 

The general Buddhist doctrine is that the soul is the sum-total of 
momenta of perception and that the continuity of intelligence is main- 
tained by every impression associating itself with its successor by virtue 
of its retentive force. If this power of association snaps once for all, 
then dawns the final salvation. One class of Buddhists held that the 
annihilation of consciousness itself is the glorious end of their faith. 
With Buddhists came the doctrine that the external world should be 
regarded as coeval and co-existent with consciousness. If consciousness 
is renewed every moment, every thing in Nature similarly appears an^ 
dies each second of preoeption. 

There are four schools of Buddhistic metaphysios all of whom agree 
in holding to the phenomenon of universal change bub differ from one 
another in the interpreJation of their master’s teaching with referenoe to 
«he reality or otherwise of the world. Madhyanrikas who represent the 
^rst shade of opitUon bold that everything in the uoiVeMe inoludlhg 
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oontoiousDess bas gnly an illusory existence, and nothing in f anti exists. 
Their argument is that what exists will not die, and what is not in exis- 
tence will not come into being, so that there is only appearance and 
disappearance of things every moment of experience. 

* Yogacaras, the second class of Buddhistic interpreters question the 
unreal character attributed to consciousness by the hrst school. They 
choose to hold that being the basis of personal experience, oonsoiousness 
should be deemed real, while the external world must be regarded as a 
balluoinative or dream -like projection of the mind. Another school of 
this system rejects this idealistic theory and regards as real the external 
world as well as consoiousDeas but contend thaflibe former is not directly 
perceptible. Their opinion is that every physical object simply touches 
the focus of consciousness and passes off instantly, leaving only its 
impression therein ; and it is this impression that is perceived as the 
thing itself. The champions of this school called Sautrantikaa ascribe 
the origin of the physical universe to the action of atoms of four kinds 
and analysed the system of inner experience into five orders answering to 
the psychological processes of sensation, perception, ideation feeling and 
memorising. The fourth school of Buddhistic doctrine differs from this 
only in bolding that it is the external world itself that is subject to direct 
perception and not its impression on the intellect. 

The Buddhists thus advanced a step above the materialists but failed 
to penetrate to the agency which unlffes intellectual and emotional activity. 
In this respect the Jains progressed further and posited the existence of 
a soul of which consciousness was the main mark. They too never 
believed in a Creator, but looked upon God as the first of the souls 
that attained perfection in evolution. They also adopted the atonSic 
theory of the world and held that each soul should work out its own 
salvation by eschewing evil deeds and doing good to humanity at large. 
When, by dint of merit, the bonds of birth are broken, the soul will reside 
free or rise higher and higher in the ethereal firmament. 

So much about the Purapura group. In the Pura group, the Mimamsa 
is the least philosophic but the most dogmatic of all. The Veda is believ- 
ed to be eternal and the strict performance of what is laid down therein 
secures one the attainment of his aims and aspirations. While this 
creed is as atheistic as those of the Pura groups, it holds the souls and 
the world to he real just like Jainism. 

No doubt the Vaisegika and Nyaya systems admit the existence of an 
Almighty Creator, but have a poor conception of the soul. The mind 
which is the spring of knowledge for the soul is an infinitesimal material- 
atom attaching to each soul. Detached from mind, -the soul would be inert 
like a stone. Pinal bliss consists in a stage of stonelike indifference tp 
pain and pleps^re resulting from the dissociation of the mind from the- 
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the fourth groups betray traces of*the influenoe of the Ekatimv&da 
dootriue. They need not be dealt with here, ainoe ttfey are not so well 
known to the world now. These two groups are styled Akapuram and 
Akam respectively. 

« 

Even the philosophy of the Christian and Muhammadan religiqns 
is at bottom as monistic as Vaisnavism. If God has created 
the soul out of himself, it points to the substantial identity of the 
Intelligent Many with the Intelligent One. 

On the Vedio side, it is only the Madhva system of mediaeval times, 
and that of Swami Dayananda Sarasvati of the present day that have 
escaped the influence of the monistic doctrine and are sternly dualistio in 
their conception of their relation between God and the world. 

From the foregoing discussion, it may be seen that Ekdtmavadam 
or Kevala*Advaitam is the typical system of Vedantio thought. The 
Agamic creed of the Vaisuavites was improved upon by Sri Bamanuja who 
made it Vedio by his interpretation of Brahma Sutram. In the Saivite 
group, {Akam) the Sivadvaita doctrine has been influenced by monistic 
views and its best exposition is by &rikan\ha who is a great commentator 
on Brahmasutram. This should not be mistaken for the Siddhanta 
system which has its origin in Tantric literature. 

A critical examination of the cardinal tenets of Ekdtmavadam will 
take us straight to the teachings of Tantric or Tamilian Saiva Philosophy. 
The Vedantins hold that God alone exists. Then the question arises 
what they call Maya exists or not. If its existence be granted, then it 
would lead to the positing of two ultimate ent^'ties God and 
Maya, which cuts at the root of the monistic theory, that nothing exists, 
save Brabmam. If its non-existence be assumed, tbe phenomenon 
of the universe cannot be explained away in any other manner. The 
next question is whether it is intelligent or non-intelligent. If it be 
regarded as a sentient entity, it must be part and parcel of 
the Almighty who is the one intelligence that really exists accord- 
ing to tbe monistic view. This will lead to tbe conclusion that 
tbe limiting power of Maya or the source of all evil is in God himself. 
Then the power that causes the self-limitation of God must be more 
potent than the better parts of God Himself and God would have to be 
viewed as a mixture of good and evil. 

On the other hand, if this Maya be an unintelligent something, then 
the system does not explain how the intelligent God can be reflected 
through this inanimate medium, and appear as the world and the souls. 

Then if, casting away the idea of Maya, it be held that God Him- 
self expanded into the unintelligent world and the intelligent souls, how 
are we to answer the question— whether there* are two parts in the 
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Almighty oorresponding to the senlrietit aod the non-sentient portions of 
Creation ? What etaotly is the line hetween the tv9o in God. Can God 
then be presumed to be a Being of pure intelligenoe ? 

Agftin, what is meant by saying that even the souls whic! 
(^ntres of intelligenoe are unreal? If the soul is a refleotion of r.*: 

Supreme Soul, why should there be so many reflections, and how are 
we to aooount for the multiplicity thereof ? Is it possible to conceive 
that God admits of material dimensions so as to be out up into count- 
less souls ? If the soul is really God Himself, how are we to solve the 
problem of evil? If evil be due to finitude and the soul be God under 
limitation, how are we to explain the possibility of God undergoing such 
mysterious restriction of His freedom. If God be subject to the weak- 
ness of being self-limited as often as possible, then the very idea of sal- 
vation would be quite an illusion. If souls, as separate from God, are 
unreal, to whom are they so illusory ? • 

From a personal standpoint, it is our existence and experience that 
are real to us beyond anything else. If the world is only in our idea, the 
idea of God itself is only intellectual. Then it would appear that nothing* 
beyond ourselves would be real to us. If the world and souls be unreal 
to God, what is the need for speaking about appearance and reality from 
the point of view of a being who is naturally transcendental Farther, 
what is real to us is our suffering and how is it to be explained away in 
accordance with monistic tenets. Thus the EkatmavMjx and allied 
theories leave us in confusion as respects the nature of the Universe, that 
of the soul and of God Himself in relation to these. 

What is opposed to the Siddhanta system in these doctrines is 
the confusion of the intelligent with the unintelligent and the identifl- 
cation of the intelligent Many with the Supreme Being. In sketching 
an outline of the Siddbanta system of metaphysics, we may first direct 
our attention to the unintelligent root-cause of the phenominal world. 

The distinctive merit of the Siddbanta school of thought in this 
respect is its wonderful progress in the scientific diagnosis of Nature. 
While the Samkyans pursued the analysis of the cosmos down to the 
substratum of Mulaprakrti, theSaivites plunged deeper and detected that 
even behind it, there were five subtler strata of the prematerial unintelli- 
gens entity and the said Mulaprakrti was evolved from one of them. Out 
of these five, tatvas as they are called, three serve to evolve in a general 
rudimentary manner the faculties of knowing, doing and feeling, which 
the tatvas below Mulaprakrti develop more definitely and elaborately : 
while the other two are concerned respectively in limiting, 'the enjoyment 
and experience of finite intelligences and in directing the reaction of 
thoughts and doings on their agents in due time.* These two are in ordi- 
nary parlance called Time and Space. All these five arelderived from a 
• 78 
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subtler substratum called the Impure Maya which is far more refined 
than Mulaprakrti but which is so designated because behind it there is 
the ultimate section of the unintelligent entity called Pure Maya which 
in turn admits of a five-fold division. 

t 

This Pure Maya provides the medium through which the soul in its^ 
finite condition derives the light of knowledge from« God and contact 
therewith does not obscure one’s psychic powers like the Impure Maya 
ap^ the Mulaprakrti. The term ‘ Maya’ bears a different acceptation in 
the Siddbanta system from what it is taken to mean by the Vedic 
schools of thought. It does not mean illusion. The Tantrio or Tamilian 
view is that each letter of the word has a significant meaning, ' Md ’ 
means involusion or that toVhioh the universe reduces itself and ‘ yd ’ 
means evolution or that from which everything comes out. This is the 
way in which the term is split up by orthodox Siddbantins. I surmise that 
the proper way to divide the term is into Tamil May (^mTiu) and a (^) 
respectively meaning in Tamil ‘ to hide or die ’ and ' to become’. Both 
LL!riu and ^ are pure Tamil words. So, ^ Maya means the irreducible, 
jindeveloped, pre- material, unintelligent entity which is the beginning 
of all evolution and the end of all involution, i. e., at once the womb 
and grave of Nature. The Impure and the Pure Maya are the two 
ultimate basic substrata of the Universe. What are called tatvas or 
mudals (in Tamil — are the material principles which help to 
evolve the different stages of the evolution of the world from its primor- 
dial dual basis. Up to Mulaprakrti the tatvas are said to be twenty- 
four in number. All the Vedic schools of thought which have not been 
infiuenced by the Tantrio system, posit the existence of 'only these 
twenty-four tatvas^ on the whole,' since they have not gone beyond 
Miilaprakrti. In addition to these, the Saiva Agamas speak of twelve 
higher tatvas. One above, what the Vedantins call Mulaprakrti, six in 
the impure Maya, and five in the pure Maya, the whole number of 
tatvas being thirty-six on the whole. These thirty-six are sub-divided 
into ninety-six according to one calculation, which we need not consider 
here. All the tatvas are successive variations of the unintelligent 
which help the evolution and expression of the otherwise inexpres- 
sible faculties of the intelligent many, which have to be exercised and 
purified as a condition precedent to their final salvation. It should 
be noted that the Almighty is beyond all tatvas and does not require 
their aid for achieving any end of His own. On the other hand, it is He 
that emergises the tatvas for the good of the souls. The root-cause of the 
unintelligent does not at all originate from the intelligent one. It is an 
entity unoreate by itself, but capable of evolution into tatvas by the 
Bakti of the Almighty. 

So mnob about tba nnirerse ; we aball now oonaider tbe Bubjeot o( 
soulB. Ibe peouliar (eatnra of the Siddbanta Uea in'ita elucidation of the 
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nature of the soul far better than any other syetem. The Buddhist speaks 
of Silly a stream of oonBoiousness as the soul, and believes that at the final 
stage of psyohio evolution, there would be an annihilation of conaoioueness 
or at least of the force that maintains the unity of moments of precept r r: 
This tiew cannot satisfy our reason since it does not explain how s: . t 
tbing that exists can turn into nothing. The Jain doubtless posits the 
existence of as many souls as there are centres of knowing, feeling, and 
doing, having certain common attributes, and in this respect he is at ot^e 
with the exponents of Vedio systems of thought other than the Ekatma- 
vMm, but he does not present us an accurate exposition of the chief 
aspect of the soul. It is the Jain view that the soul in its primeval state 
is bound down to matter, but it can by its own effiorts achieve its salvation. 
Only the first soul attained freedom without any example to follow and 
chalked out the path for others. He is therefore the Guru and God of 
all others, although he is not the Creator. Now if the papacity to 
free itself from bondage, is inherent in the soul and no aid is 
required from One Supreme Being, how could such a soul have been 
enthralled by matter at any time of its existence. Further the Jains 
believe that the ethereal region of Akaia which extends boundlessly beyond * 
the cosmic world is the back ground of the sours eternal progress even 
after emancipation from material bonds. Now this Akasa is really the 
pre-matter unintelligent entity which even the freed soul could according 
to them never get rid of, — at least for its residence or onward march. 
Such a position cannot be regarded as representing the * final goal of 
freedom from the unintelligent ; or, dependence of the soul on a part of 
the unintelligent must be viewed as a permanent obaracteristic of the 
soul, so that liberation of the intelligent from the unintelligent can never 
be complete according to the Jains. Ha detracts from the dignity of the 
soul as a purely self existent Intelligence. 

Without examining this doctrine further, we shall sea what the 
Vedio schools say of the soul. The Mimamsa has little to say, save that 
souls exist. The Tarka schools hold that deprived of what is called the 
mind, the soul is practically unintelligent not only during bondage but 
also after its salvation. The Samkhyan view is that the soul is a change- 
less intelligenoe. If so, there is no need to speak of salvation. The Yoga 
school, though granting the existence of One Supreme Being, has moro 
or less the same theory as the Samkyans, and believes that Yogic practioee 
will pave the way for realisation of one's true nature and attainment of 
' salvation. *The Ekatmavadins, as already shown, could see no distinc- 
tion between the soul and God, and view the former as an unreal shadow 
of the latter. The Vais^avites regard the soul as a part or attribute of 
God, which will logically lead to the oonclusion that the soul is God 
Himself. Although the Madhvas bold that the soul has a distinct 
individuality from God, their conception of its nature is quite im- 
perfect sinpe. they classify souls into three classes Satvik, Baiasik 
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and TamokBik by nature and view thenoi as being limited in evolution 
by tbeir respective temper. A tdmasik soul oaft never beoocike 
Sdtvik, 80 that there is a limit to the spiritual development of the second 
and third classes of souls. Needless it is to refer to various systems of 
thought on the Tantric side as they are hardly known to the world-at- 
large. ^ 

The Saiva Siddhantins hold that souls are distinct centres of knowing, 
feeling, and doing and are countless in nuosber just as the Unintelligent is 
indefinite in extent. Each soul is distinct from God as an entity ; for if 
it were God Himself, it could not have an inclination to the unintelligent 
and been subject to limitatiga thereby. But if at the same time contact 
with the root of matter were inherent in its nature, the soul could never 
become independent of Nature. Hence its inclination to the unintelligent 
is of such a character that it is capable of being got rid of at a certain 
stage of evolution ; otherwise all progress should be only an illusion. The 
soul has been compared to water in this respect ; water changes in colour 
and value with the nature of the land on ^hich it flows, although by itself 
jt is pure as it drops from the clouds. The soul is by itself an intelligent 
being ; but a peculiar trait of it is that it becomes one with what it contacts. 
This shows that it cannot be its own master. Hence it follows that all 
souls must each have a master, since the orderly development and 
involution of the universe wherein souls have to work out their salvation 
requires the presence of a single master. God is the one grand Leader of 
all the souls that exist, as well as the universe. Though God and the 
soul are both intelligent beings, they are not homogeneous because it is 
clear that the nature of the Divine intelligence is fundamentally distinct 
from that of the soul. God is always the leader and the soul is always 
led by Him. Hence souls are uncreated intelligent entities not originating 
from God, and though immortal like him, ever require His guidance and 
control. God knows everything Himself, but the soul requires His help 
at every step of its knowing or doing. God is to the soul wbat the sun- 
light is to the eye. While the soul can see if made to see, the U nintelligent 
can never be made to do so. 

Although God is its real guide, the soul cannot realise that fact so 
long as it is inclined to and bound up with the unintelligent. Not only is 
the soul subject to limitation by the unintelligent, but when it is ignorant 
of God, takes delight therein, or is at least against its dissociation from 
it. The inclination of the soul to the unintelligent is its weakness that 
has rendered it blind to its own real nature and the nature of its master. 
This renders it finite and is the source of all evil. It is neither inherent 
in the soul nor given by the Almighty. It is called ^irumai in Tamil 
and Anavam in Sanskrit.* The one purpose of creation is to redeem the 
eoul from this, its inclination and ignorance by helping it to turn away 
from the unintelligent to the Supreme Intelligence. . < 
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• The soul is ip its primeval state bent towards the unintelligent and 
has an inclination thereto so that from eternity it has been just like iron 
in the ore. If the sod is purified of its evil tendency, and has its hont 
madp straight and turned towards God, it would not return to its ori. : 
/jondition, being essentially an intelligent entity feeling its harmony uit: 
its master the self -effulgent Light of wisdom. The Psyche first lies tied 
down to the unintelligent and feels delighted in thraldom because of her 
inclination to become what she comes in touch with but directly she 
realises her true nature as distinct from the unintelligent and turns away 
to meet Her Lord, she cannot look back to her old way. It is in this 
respect that the Saiva Siddbanta differs from t|;ie philosophy of Dayananda 
who holds the view that after certain millions of years, the soul goes 
back into bondage. 

The soul has got powers of knowing, feeling and doing. These 
have only a limited scope in its unfree condition, but become infinite 
when it is rid of the bonds of the unintelligent. It should at the 
same time be borne in mind that they come into play under the^ 
guidance of the Divine will. It is the Divine will that energises the 
Mayio substratum of the unintelligent and evolves the universe out 
of it. Bodies which are the tenements of the soul are all bits of the 
universe. Hence the force of the maxim, whatever is in andam ^ is in 
pipdam ^ as well. It is God that moves the soul to know, feel and do. 
This we may call the energising of the soul. For the energising of the 
soul and the universe, God’s powers must be in Advaitic harmonious 
contact with the souls and the world. Just as the soul that guides 
the body is immanent in it, so too God is immanent in the universe 
in such a manner that his intelligence and activity are indistinguishably 
at the back of the whole creation. In like manner, as the light of the 
sun mingles with the light of the eye to make things visible to us, the 
powers of God are in advaitic contact with those of the soul for purposes 
of guidance and control This is the meaning of the Sastraic dictum 
that God is Advaitic with the world. The saying does not imply God’s 
indentity with the world itself, so as to lead to the mistaken inference 
that God himself is the world in another form. For this reason, it is said 
that the Saiva Siddhanta is the true Advaitic system, and not any other. 
God, soul, and world are in Advaitic contact with each other, but 
God’s contact is free and arises from his self-less love for the souls. God 
is back of the soul which in its unfree condition is turned towards the 
world and knows little of him. If the soul loses its grasp of the world 
and turns back, it falls into God and is led by him ever after. 


1. (aoiverse— maoioooBm). 
* 3. (body— miocooosm). 
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Although God is immanent in the world, He is tbe free agent oC it 
and is not bound down thereto. At the same time He is by Himself trans- 
oendental as well. Passing into the transoeudental aspect of God where the 
freed soul enjoys perfect union with the guiding intelligence is theu final 
goal of salvation in the Siddhanta system. This is the far-ofi event to 
which the whole creation moves and the evolution *of the universe by 
God’s Sakti is for the benefit of the soul. God’s grace or Sakti or Love is 
the connecting link that relates Him to the souls and the universe. It is 
the mysteriours Divine force that maintains the harmony of all that 
exist. 

s»-06i/0®rr (^Si3rfBs(o0frfrS (yi^B8r/f6ii/0gj0 tQp(2(i^arjpHEi 

jfiriBsis 

eoirisptr p§sr<s 

iv0(^0a/tt90<5 QsekQp luirsSeiireiirSiipssrekQp, 

His form is Love. His attributes ^are Love. His action is Love. 
^ His limbs are Love. His auxiliaries are Love. All selfiess Love of bis 
for the good of souls. 

•ay0«fl/p t5)(L/i^Llt-.00(fl^ o/err/f/jpil 
L-00(fl mi^fk^SBnuuirjS uassipis^L^ 

06 yr/r 6 Br ^tr^tnipppfroTQp^iLa^ 
jjfiT^'iSrrir Qsosksaris^iu siiiLfi^ikpirQeifr. 

Born in Love, grown in Love, lost in Love, hid in Love, suckled 
with pure Bliss of Love. My heart He did enter by Love alone. 

Thus while there are three ultimate entities God , soul arid the un- 
intelligent root of matter or Mdyd substantially distinct from one another. 
God’s Sakti or Love (i.e., Arul) preserves their harmony in an Advaitio 
fashion. This in brief is the gist of the Saiva Siddhanta metaphysics. 



BHASARYAJNA. 

BY 

MR. V. P. VAIDYA, B.A.. LL.B. (BOMBAY). 

Bhdsarvajna. His Theology, 

The philosophy and theology of Bhasarvaina have a peculiar interest 
of their own. Philosophy generally aims at the highest attainment of 
good or as it is said the highest happiness* Bhasarvajna and other 
Naiyayikas strike a different note. Their goal is Duhkha Viccheda 
(destruction of pain). The creative and original genius of the eminent 
logicians do not agree with the other philosophers. To the fcyrmer, happi* 
ness and pain are relative terms. Even the subtle Vedantin has to 
stretch many points in argument to assert hia aim of highest happiness. 
To the criticising mind of the logician the relativity of the two ideas 
happiness and pain becomes an instrument of destruction. Disappear-* 
anoe of one brings on the destruction of the other. 

Early Logic Free from Theology and Ritualism, 

The Nyaya Sutras do not teach theology. Its theism is inexplicable 
and there is no ritualism nor hierarchy. Some of the Sutras leaning 
towards these are believed to be interpolations. Nyaya Darsana is the 
pure science of logic dealing in rules of arguments and fallacies, i.e.t the 
method of acquiring correct knowledge. Logic, as an experimental 
science, showed poor progress ; but, that science was to some extent deve- 
loped in the study of Jyotisa and Ayurveda (Astronomy and Medicine). 
The absence of the ultimate goal brought the school under disrepute. 
They were called Kuidrkikas, It was said that they, having no goal, 
their disputations were merely destructive. They had nothing to 
construct. 


Nyaya Asserts its Bight, 

Even then the study of the science was necessary for the philosopher. 
It was a grammar of thought necessary for a sound study of philosophy. 
Bobolars of all the different schools of philosophy (Darsanas) found it 
essential to study logic. The Naiyayikas again became a terror. The 
jgreater the Naiyayika* the more destructive the antagonist. The old 
cindesired result again came up. 

Buddha Philosophy and ifydya, 

Buddha taught his tenets by stories and dialogues. , All the early 
^steachers did.tbe same. But when in or about 2nd century B.O. subtlety 
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began to creep in, it gave birth to philosophy and thc^ philosopher th^n 
became a Naiyayika. The Buddhist had to do it to meet the Brahman 
disputations. After several lesser luminaries came Dihgnaga the greatest 
Buddhist disputant which India had ever seen. He was a Brahm?.n by 
birth and a Bauddha by conversion. His zeal in defeating the Brahmaia 
was vary great. The Brahman and Jain attacked hitn ruthlessly but he 
well sustained the attacks. In his later age he migrated to Tibet taking 
with him manuscripts of his works on logic and Buddhism. He wrote 
about forty books on different subjects of logic forming the ground-work 
for the later Chinese and Tibetan scholarship. The Buddhist development 
of metaphysics gave not a Ijltle impetus to Brahman and Jain scholars 
of the time to revive their own philosophical teachings which had fallen 
into back-ground during the ascendancy of Buddhism. The triangular 
fight culminated in the revival of old light in a new form. With the 
disappearance of the teachings of Nagarjuna, Vasubandbu and Diugnaga 
there came the orthodox teachings of Kumarila Bhatfca, the great 
Mimamsaka and Sarnkara the great Vedantin. The intelligence of these 
^two eminent philosophers and reformers sealed the fate of Buddhism so 
far as India was concerned. 

Jainism found a very sympathetic home in Gujarat whore before the 
advent of Mahomedans it was studied practised and a literature 
commensurate with the enthusiastic study grew up. Naturally logic 
also had its share in that development during this mediaeval period. 

Logicians Pure and Simple, 

Dihgnaga, Kumarila and Sarnkara, the ablest logicians and philoso- 
phers with a propaganda of their own, and many more who preceded them 
made the position of logicians pure and simple less reputable. The study 
of the science of logic was an end in itself and it had no elements to 
make it popular. The mass did not want it. To earn popularity the 
Naiyayikas thought of affiliating themselves to some school of theology. 
Gradually, they arranged themselves in two different camps of Saivism 
and Pasupatism cultivating^ their own cult and attacking the others by 
their grammar of thought. Sarnkara thought, and thought very rightly that 
the Nyaya ^ Darsana as a Darsana had nothing to refute. But the new 
schools of Saivism and Pasupatism advocated by the Naiyayikas and 
Vaise§ikas respectively, though simple in their origin were getting subtlety 
by this new fusion. They had to be refuted and Sarnkara, Kamannja and 
other scholars directed their efforts to do so. 

Bhdsarvajna and His Works, 

This logician who flourished about the 8th century has to hie^ 
credit only three works which are very small. But. we must admit that- 
ills was a master-mind. He boldly refuted even Gautama and other 
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logipiaDB and ho h^s his own indopondenti method. His works aro 
1. Nyaya-sara ; 2. Nyaya Bhuoapa and 3. Gapakarika. Nyaya-sarai as it 
appears from the title, is not merely a manual on logic but it explains 
thougjj very shortly his philosophy and theology. Nyaya Bhueana i « 
commentary by him on bis own Nyaya-sara. Gapakarika containing oi iv 
8 Karikas has been very recently discovered by the late indefatigable scholar 
Mr. Dalai, whose loss will be deeply deplored. This gentleman has enriched 
the Central Library of Baroda by reseatohes of manuscripts and his share 
in making the library a prominent centre of education is no small. 

Bhasarvajna’s Statm^ 

Bbasarvajna’s reputation as a sound scholar and an eminent writer 
was of no mean order. In the 14th century Sayapa quotes his Gapa- 
karika though not by name. About that time it was known that 18 
commentaries were written on his Nyaya-sara. Prof. Hall gives* 1257 A.D. 
as the date of his commentator Bhatta Eaghava, and one commentator 
named Jayaaihma Suri is believed to have fiourished about 1037 A.D. 
Bbasarvajna was known as Parama Saivaoarya and Tarkika Sarva- 
Bbauma. To win the last suggestive and glorious title we must credit 
him with three centuries priority to Jayasibma Suri. So it will not be 
far from truth if we place him in the 8th century A.D. The last 
commentary of Nyaya-sara lately discovered and placed in the Govern- 
ment Manuscript Library of Madras is by Aparaditya. Tbei^e is another 
commentary very recently discovered, what is called Nyaya-papika. 

Bhd>sa7vajna*s Theism, 

Endowed with super- intelligence as be was, be naturally felt thalr- 
logic pure and simple bad no value unless there was a philosophy to be 
backed up by it. Sayapa thinks that to the Nakulisa P^upata Daisana* 
he applied bis intelligence and yarned round it a philosophy which was 
already begun before him by the Agama writers. 

NakulUa Pa^upata Darsana, 

Nakulisa was born in a village known as Karws^n near 
Broach, now under Baroda Government. He must have been a Vairagi 
and came into prominence by bard austerities and Yogio practices. He 
became a pioneer of Saivism. On account of the wooden staff with 
* which be used to roam about, he was called Lagndisa (Lord of the 
wooden staff) which by -corruption seema to have turned to Nakulisa. 
Even today the Bairagis of the cult are seen roaming about with a staff 
which has developed into a peouHarly tv^isted one. To the followers of 
this cult be is not merely an Acarya but an •incarnation of God Siva 
himselfi In his time the Linga worship seems not to have come into- 
jprominenoe., Jf that is the case we can assume bis date to be about the* 
li 
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first oeafcury A,D., beoause excepting in one place ip Anusasana Barva 
of Mababbarata, we do not find Linga worship in early times. This 
portion seems to be an interpolation in Southern India recension. The 
oult spread widely in the north and the south as is shown by inB0^;iption8 
in the Eajputana and in the Mysore Districts. « 

The Theology of the Cult, 

« God, known as Mahesvara A the creator of the whole Universe, 
omniscient and not at all touched by the qualities thereof. He is all> 
powerful. There is God or Atman of lesser magnitude who is also eternal 
but is enjoyer of the worl^. He is to be inferred by the actions of one’s 
intellect but is also all- pervading. Then the theology develops into 
philosophy, the final goal being cessation of all pain. In Sankara Vedanta 
the final goal is Mok^a and the highest happiness. Happiness and Pain 
being relative terms the highest happiness cannot be anything else 
logically than the absence of all pain. The attainment of this Duhkhdnta 
is by tapas, abhydsa and dhydna. IJhis portion of the philosophy is 
imported from Patanjali’s Yoga. 

The Eitual of the Oult, 

The ritual is very simple. The disciple getting up in Brahma 
Muhurta performs his ablations and besmearing the body with Bhasma 
walks out for alms just sufficient for his maintenance to be taken in the form 
of food. The three Vrttis to be adopted by him are that, first be offers 
the food to Mahesvara, then secondly to the Guru and then thirdly the 
remnant he takes to himself. The formula of introduction is simple but 
dignified. The pupil or disciple approaching the Guru utters 
The Guru replies They believe in the eternity, omnipre- 

sence. omniscience and the all-pervadingness of Siva and yet they teach 
that Siva appears in corporeal form. The most striking feature as 
distinct from the present belief is that their Mahesvara is without the 
serpents, without the moon-di 8 k,withoat Parvati and without holy Ganges. 
This is so explained in the Sad-Darsana-Samuccaya of Haribhadra. 
Bhasarvajna is quiet on all these points but the author of Batna Tika on 
his Gapakarika gives us many of these practices and ideas while discuss- 
ing wbat is inculcated by this small masterpiece of Bbasarvajua. 

Eeirarohy of the Oult, * • 

The hierarchy seems to be that a person or a Yogi who has attained 
prominence by acquiring merits and dispelling sins by remedies practised 
in connection with places and conditions within his knowledge, 
^becomes a Garu and is^^espected though not exactly ae[ Biva, as a per- 
eonage next to God Mahdvara. The hierarchy -is so very diffused that 
i^e Bddhus roaming about the country know where to find a particular 
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Gart. Ifc looks like an order with signs for the recognition and know- 
ledge of the status of persons whomi they meet. Excepting for this 
recognition of position in the order and the respect given to the super? c’ 
by the^nferior, originally there happened to be no governance, i ‘ 
with march of time it grewi and we find bands of Sadhus assembling 
round a Guru and the Guru looks after the education and maintenance 
of these pupils. Thus he attains the position of an Acarya. Some of these^ 
by discretion, wisdom and deep thinking have attained the highest pro- 
minence while others seem to have abused their powers and dropped 
down from the self-created position. 




IX — Oriental Science 




KLECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

BY 

RAO SAHIB R. KRISHNA RAO BHONSLE, M. R. A. 8. 

* 

" Even with the limited knowledge of Hindu Science that could be 
obtained at the time, Sir William Jones could say : " I can venture to 
affirm, without meaning to pluck a leaf from the never fading laurels of 
our immortal Newton, that the moU subtle spirit which he suspected to 
pervade natural bodies, and lying concealed in them, to cause attraction 
and repulsion, the emission, retieotion and refraction of light, electricity, 
califactioD, sensation and muscular motion, is described by the Hindus as 
a fifth element, endued with those very powers.” — Har Bilaa Sarda^ 

” Never and nowhere lie down to sleep with your head placed 
Northward ”, is one of the ‘ superstitions ’ religiously observed by Hindus 
almost all over India. The old mother gives this injunotion to her 
dutiful son and he implicitly obeys bar. The experienced physician says 
this to his suffering patients in palaces of kings as well as in cottages of 
peasants and they loyally carry it out. Brides and bridegrooms are always 
seated facing eastward on the wadding day. Corpses are placed down 
with the head southward. Superstition and religion go hand in hand ; 
religion and science are wedded together. All these may appear absurd 
to a few modern minds which are prone to make out everything inexpli- 
cable to them as superstition. Bacon has in Novum Organum : ‘‘ Natural 
science is the surest remedy of superstition and the most trusty hand 
maid of religion”. A day will come, as assuredly as the day follows the 
night, when the world will know that the so-called superstitions 
prevalent in our country are not superstitions, but practical adaptations 
of scientific discoveries made by Eels (Hindu Sages) resting on certain 
basic principles and so embodied in the daily practices as to combine, 
says Dr. Annie Besant, science and religion in perfect harmony. " The 
Hindu Beligion is the knowledge and the comprehension of those eternal 
principles which govern Nature and Man, those immutable laws which 
from one view point are called 'Science' and irom another 'True 
JPhiloaophy. ’* It concerns itself not with things true under certain con- 
ditions or at certain times ; its precepts are ever true, true in the past, 
true in the present, true in the future.” These are the pregnant words of 
Mr. Har Bilaa Sarda, the author of a book entitled “ Hindu Superiority," 
which is a mine of information all relating to Anoisnt India, and which is 
feeding, invigorating and inspiring the minds of humble workers like 
myself in the field of research. 
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Ill is statsd in '* Hindu Supeflriority ” that not only were tbo 
soienoas of eleotrioity and noiagoetism extensively * cultivated by tbe 
ancient HinduSi but also bigbly developed in ancient India : and 
that tbe Hindu Sages perfectly understood all tbe electrical and 
magnetic phenomena. ThaleSi one of tbe Greek Sages, learned 
during his tour in India that, when amber was ^rubbed with silk, it 
acquired the property of attracting light bodies. There are time-honoured 
^practices, which certainly presuppose a knowledge of the principles of 
eleotrioity and magnetism. For instance, we find that (1) Iron or copper 
rods are inserted at the tops of all temples ; (2) Mindulies (metallic cells) 
made of either gold, silver or iron, are worn on the diseased parts of the 
body ; (3) Seats made of^either silk, wool, kusa grass, or hairy skins of 
the deer and tiger, are used when saying prayers. Those who are well 
acquainted with the principles of eleotrioity will be able to account for these 
practices.. They know that the function of the rod or the trisuia (trifur- 
cated iron rod) placed at the top of the Hin'lu temples is analogous to the 
lightning conductor. The mindulies perform the same functions as elec- 
trical belts and other appliances prescdbed in the electrical treatments of 
diseases. The golden temple of Visvesvara at Benares is really a thunder- 
proof shelter. Professor Max Miiller reccmmends the use of a copper 
envelope to a gunpowder magazine to exclude the possibility of being struck 
by lightning. The woollen and the skin — diams (seats) protect our lives 
during a thunderstorm from the action of a return shock, and keeps our 
body insulartied from tbe earth. 

Referring to the subject of “ Not to lie down Northward,” the learn- 
ed writer (Har Bilas Sarda) says that sleep is necessary not only to enjoy 
sound health but to keep the body and soul together. Tbe question now 
is, in what way one should sleep to derive tbe greatest benefit from this 
necessary operation of Nature. Its solution by the ancient Hindus not 
only proves them to have been masters of the sciences of magnetism and 
Eleotrioity, but also shows the spirit of Hinduism, which cannot be com- 
mended too highly for its readiness at all times and in all directions to 
Sjdopt and assimilate the teachings of science. Every Hindu is in- 
structed by his or her mother and grandmother to lie down to sleep with 
the head either eastward or southward. Mr. Sarda quotes tbe following 
extracts from an interesting, iostruotive and informative article on this 
important subject, contributed by Babu Sita Nath Roy to the Irya 
Magazine (December 1881) with the true scientific instinct.. 

Mr. Roy cites the slokas (stanzas) uoted^ below from the ^dstras 
(Scriptures) which enjoin tbe said practice : — * 

(1) The Ahnika Taitva, a part of our Smrti Sastras, says : — ‘‘ The 
most renowned Garga Rsi says that man should lie down with his head 
placed Eastward in his own house, but if he longs for longevity, he should 
lie down with his head placed Southward. In foreign places he may lie 
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down with his head placed even westward, but never and nowhere should 
be lie down with his head placed northward”. 

(2) Markapdeya, one of the much revered Hindu sagos, say- 
man becomes learned by lying down with his head placed easlv^ ^. 

rtiCquirea strength and longevity by lying down with his head placed south* 
ward, and brings upon himself disease and death by lying down with his 
head placed northward. ^ 

(3) The Vi^nu Purana says : — “ Oh King ! it is beneficial to lie 
down with the head placed eastward or southward. The man who always 
lies down with his head placed in contrary dijaotions becomes diseased.” 

T may add to the above the following : — 

(1) The Asarakkovni (by Peruvoyin Mulliar) in Tamil — one 

of the Eighteen Books which received the approval of the *Kadai (last) 
Sahgam Academy of Madura (abouii 100 A.D.), has the following stanza 
which, when translated, runs thus: " When one goes to sleep, he should 
not lay his head Northward or towards the corner.” i 

(2) The Varu^ndi Ndl : “ Sleeping eastward is good ; sleep- 

ing southward prolongs life ; sleeping westward and northward brings 
ruin, etc. ; and sleeping pointing to four corners brings also ruin.” 

(3) The Mahdhhdrata (Anusasana Parvam, Chapter 161, Slat 

Sloka) : “ Tt is forbidden to a learned man to sleep northward and 

westward ; be should eleap eastward and southward.” 

Besides these, there are proverbial sayings in Tamil to the same 
effect : eu/rlFfr^ oj/T^hij (Smb^it^ih &JL-dQar eo^siid^eviTSfr^ ’* (Even 
in the heyday of sadden fortune, one should not lie with his head to the 
north) : “ tuiruS^Lh enu-dsirsirffi ” (Even the head of a dried 

fish should not be placed northward). 

The following notes were culled from the Short History of Aryan 
Medical Science by H. H. Sir Bhagvat Sinh Jee, K.O.I.B., M.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., P.R.C.P.E., Thakore Saheb of Gondal 

Oaraka says that one should not sit to dinner facing the north. 

Manu’s dictum on this point is somewhat different. He says that 
one desiring longevity should face the east while having meal ; one 
• desirous of fame must face the south ; of wealth, towards the west ; and 
one desiring true knowledge, should sit looking towards the north (ii-52). 

It is further stated in the book as follows : — 

One shoulj not sleep with the head towards the north. Sleeping 
with one’s head towards the south prolongs life. One passes a dreamy 
night by keepiug his head towards the west, and gets wealth by keeping. 

16 
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ifc towards the east. The surgical operations are^ performed 
what are considered auspicious days ; the patient is made to nit or stand 
with his face to the east, the surgeon before him with his face to the 
west. ^ 

At page 604 of the Manual of Family Medicine and Hygiene for* 
India by Sir William Moore, Kt., c.i.E., Ilonorary Ic LI. M 

tbp Queen (formerly Surgeon General with the Government of Bombay) 
published under the authority of the Government of India — Seventh 
Edition, revised by Major J. H. Tull Waleh, i.M.s., F.b.b., occurs the 
following passage ; — 

“ It is also desirable that, especially for children, the head of the bed 
should point to the north ; for there are electrical currents constantly 
passing from north to south, with which our nervous syj-tems are in 
some mysterious manner connected and which it is not well for the body 
to oppose.*’ 

Here an English doctor and an Indian dillor aome'vbat. But 
^as regards children, there might perhaps be some divergence ; for in the 
Short History of Aryan Medical Science, it is found that toe medical 
works of the Hindus refer to certain rites on the occasion of suckling the 
child for the first time ; the mother has to sit facing the East ; the infant 
is then taken by the mother on her lap. its bead being kept towards the 
North, and nursed gently. 

Adverting to the subject of “ Nod to lie down NorihwarJ,” I quote 
B&bu Sita Naih Koy : " That the body of the earDh on which we live is 
being always magnetised by a current of thermal electricity produced by 
the sun. The earth being a round body, when its eastern pait is heated 
by the sun, its western part remains cold. In coDsequenca a current 
of thermal elocfcrioity generated by the sun, travels over i.iie surface of 
the eart'h from East to Webt. By this current of thermal eloc ricity, the 
earth becomes magnetised and its geographical north pole being on the 
righthand-side of the direction of the current, is made the magnetic north 
pole, and its geographical south pole being on the left liana -side of the 
same current, is made the magnetic south pole. That the earth is 
a great magnet requires no proof more evident than that by the 
attractive and repulsive powers of its poles, the compass needle, in what- 
ever position it is placed, is invariably turned so as to point to the North 
and the South by its two ends or poles. In the equatorial region of the 
earth, the compass needle stands horizontally on account of the equality 
of attraction exerted on its poles by those of the earth, but in the polar 
region the needle stands obliquely, that is, one end is depressed and the 
other end is elevated on account of the inequality of attraction exerted 
on its poles by those of the earth. Such a position of the needle in polar 
regions is teobnioally termed the dip of the needle. 
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I Ifc has beei^ found by experiments that the human body is a 
magnetisable object, though far inferior to iron or steel. That it a 
magnetisable object is a fact that cannot be denied, for in additi 
other causes, there is a large percentage of iron in the blood circiii. : 
Jihroughout all the parts of the body. 

• 

As our feet are for the most part of the day kept in close contaob 
with tha surface of that huge magnet — the earth, the whole human bo(^, 
therefore, becomes magnetised. Further, as our feet are magnetised by 
contact with the northern hemisphere of the earth where exist all tha 
properties of north polarity, south polarity^ is induced in our feet, and 
north polarity, as a necessary consequence, fti induced in our head. In 
infancy the palms of our hands are used in walking as much as our feet, 
and even later on the palms generally tend more towards the earth than 
towards the sky. Consequently south polarity is induced iuithem as it is 
in our feet. The above arrangement of poles in the human body is 
natural to it, and, therefore, conducive to our health and happiness. The 
body enjoys v'Jerfect health if* the magnetic polarity natural to it be 
preserved unaltered, and it becomes subject to disease if that polarity be 
in the least degree altered or its intensity diminished. 

Although the earth is the chief source whence the magnetism of tha 
human body is derived, yet it is no less due bo the action of oxygen. 
Oxygen gas, naturally a good magnetic substance, largely distributed 
within and wiiihout the human body, helps the earth a good deal in 
magnetising it. 

Though every human body is placed under the same conditions with 
regard to its magnetisation, yet the intosity and permanence of the 
magnetic polarity of one are not always equal to those of another. Those 
two properties of the human body are generally in direct ratio to the com- 
pactness of its structure and the amount of iron particles entering into its 
composition. 

Now it is very easy to conceive that, if you lie down with your head 
placed southward and feat northward, the south pole of the earth and 
your head,— which is the north pole ot your body, and the north pole of 
the earth and your feet, which are tha two branches of the south pole of 
your body, — being in juxta-position, will attract each other, and thus the 
polarity of kbe body natural to it will be preserved ; while for tha same 
reason if you lie with your head placed northward and feat southward, 
the similar poles of your body and the eirth being in juxta-position will 
repel each other, and thereby the natural polarity of your body will be 
destroyed or its intensity diminished. In the former position the polarity 
which your body acquires during the day by standing, walking or sitting 
on the ground, is pragTerved intact at night during sleep ; but in the 
latter position,. the polarity which your body acquires during the da^ 
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by standing, walking or sitfcirig on the ground is ^altered at nipht 
during sleep. 

As it has been found by oxperinaent that the preservation of natural 
magnetic polarity is the cause of health, and any alteration of that polarity 
is trie cause of disease, no one will deny the validity^of the slokas which 
instruct us to lie down with our heads placed southward, and never and 

nowhere towards the north, 

• 

Why in those two slokas the eastern direction is preferred to the 
Western for placing the head in lying down, is explained thus : It has 
been established by experir^nts in all works on modical elrctricity that 
if a current oi electricity passes from one part of ihe body to another, it 
subdues all inflammations in that paru of the body wliora it enters into 
and produces some inflammation in the part of the body wlience it goes 
out. This ts the sum and substance of the great principles of anelec- 
fcrouonus and oatelectrotonus, as they are technically called by the authors 
of medical electricities. 

• 

In lying down with the bead placed eastward, the current of thermal 
elsotricity which is constantly passing over the surface of the earth 
from east to west, passes through our body also from the head to the 
feet, and, therefore, subdues all inflammation present in the head where it 
makes its entrance. Again, in lying down with the head placed west- 
ward, the same current of electricity passes through our body from the 
feet to the head, and, therefore, produces some kind of inflammation 
in the head whence it goes out. Now that a clear and healthy bead can 
easily acquire knowledge, and an inflamed or, in other words, congested 
head is always the laboratory of vague and distressing thoughts, the 
venerable sage Markandeya was justified in saying that man becomes 
learned by lying down with his head placed eastward, and is troubled 
with distressing thoughts by lying down with his head placed westward.” 

After offering my namaslcaras* to Babu Sita Nath Roy for 
his elucidation in the long exf-raot from his article, which I have quoted 
supra, I may, with pride and pleasure, say, with the learned liar Bilas 
Sarcia, that the advice Not to lie down Northward”, does the highest 
credit to the practical wisJom of our Hindu Sages and to their scientific 
advancement and application of science to life. 



ANCIENT INDIAN CHEMISTRY AND ALCHEMY OF THE 
CHEMICO-PHILOSOPHICAL 8IDDHANTA SYSTEM 
OP THE INDIAN MYSTICS 

BY 

Mr. c. s. narayanaswami atyar, shiyall 

Many have been the intellectual men of both the East and the West 
who have ardently worked into the many spheres of human thought of 
Old India, whether they were placed into such sphere of research and 
enquiry by mao, or naturally adapted with the ardent desire ot acquiring 
knowledge for its own sake. They have, to a groat extent, explored through 
to their own credit, invariably with the result, that all men on whom 
honour has been thrust and work has been paid for, have belittled and 
decried, and men of zaal, who have delightfully worked, have brought out 
unsullied credit to the ancient loro and to the work and to themselves. • 
But, the branch of the world-old-cult of the ancient Indian mystics namely, 
Chemistry and Alchemy, has never been attempted by any, much leas, 
probed through up to now. In the words of Dr. P. C. Ray, “ it has 
baflled the attempts of any” and also many, and it will ever bo so unless 
they are initiates. {Vide Turba-Philosophoram by A. E. "Waite and the 
Rosicrucians by Hargrave Jennings). 

In the European Continent, M. Borthelofe, the past permanent 
Secretary of the Chemical Society of France has loft sceptic volumin- 
ous records in his " History of Chemistry during the Mediaeval ages in 
Europe ” after a life-long practical work of long and large failures 
and another author Mr. A. E. Waite, an Englishman, who has taken 
the pains to dive only through the literature of the mystics of the 
west of by-gone ages, has bequeathed a series of publications as 
he himself was not profited by the cult, decrying the ancient science 
and art of his own ancients, the mystics of the West, as a weapon of 
attack in the hands of ignorant and arrogant man-made philosophers of 
now-a-days, to his personal profit by book-making alone. The pick of 
the intelligentia among all the nations of the Earth were given entirely 
to alchemy and have bequeathed to us a monumental literature, which 
► the ignorant ridicule, both the art and its adepts. And in India, the 
ancient mystics, who aw called the “ Siddhas ” have left us vast litera- 
ture. In the north, in Sanskrit, the problem of soul, both “ universal 
and human, ” i,e., (Paramdtmd and Jlvdtmd) and the spiritual side of 
man, have been masterfully solved in the gfand superb Vedas and 
Upanigads ; anS in the, south, the Immortal Mysterious Siddhas, who are 
rightly and ^efittingly called the mystics, have left a vast literature in 
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Tamil in a suooinot fashion, with buthano intentions to the progeny sc 
that they may also become so, if worked through ; and here in this litera- 
ture, the problem of man, matter and soul put together, i.e,, Prahti and 
Jlva, has been solved to the entire eatisfaotion of the whole world, only 
when they oare to know it. ^ 

What has all the above got to do with chemistry and alchemy 
when the whole world is in great eagerness of graR])ing and grappling with 
goli and gold alone ! The answer is as follows ; - 

The end and aim of Ancient Chemistry was the study by man of 
MAN and of the Universe and GOD, stage by stage, at last ',o realise the 
Light of God, deposited ffanately within him and attain Jlvunviuktii 
t.e., final beatitude, for all of which, as man’s natural age was only a 
short span of a century, as said in the Vodas, within which time so many 
of the problems cannot bo solved and realised, each for himself, by 
him^olf and not by deputy, for which man has first to m:.)ce his body 
impervious to the attacks of rampant diseases, ravages of nge. and dire 
self-consuming incessant wants, so that he mav nn^^’vo any period with 
^competence, rather until the end of his own SELF-REALISATTON, for 
which, i.e,, to acoomplisn a life of no disease first, to exist with long life 
to any period, second, man’s frail frame, as without which, Soul in him 
oaanct exist, after dissipated and waning life of Grahasthd 'raina bad to 
be resuscitated and rejuvenated and the matter- side of man has to be 
replenished with such chemico-metallurgical medicines, made and manu- 
factured by himself to become absorbed and assimilated in the very cells 
and tissues, to fossilise his physique and turn out into a mercurial body, 
to resist the attacks of age and time. This was called the Kdyasiddhi^ 
process, without which one cannot attain either Juana or Mok^^x-Siddhis^ 
an exceedingly costly course of 12 years, within which tinm. the Prana- 
1/dma- practice has to be practised incessantly, until the internal 
concentric vision becomes a refulgent centre, ever self-acting with no 
effort, and co-existing, which is called the Jwa?if?ama2/a- stage of a 
Jivan-Mukta. Ancient medical science, based upon the old synthetic 
chemistry was perfected with this paramount object in view, and 
alchemy to supply the needs and wants of a Jndni and Yogi. Alchemy 
(Basavdda) was perfected to supply the worldly wants and also to- 
wards the Yogio end of beaMtude which is explained below. Basavdda 
in Sanskrit means transmuting by Basa and transmuting of Basa, and 
also v/ith Basa, i.e., Mercury ; and in Tamil, killing mercury*. Mercury 
is first killed and transmuted with the doubIe.fold object of inducing 
the finest colour, i.e., Su-VatTpa in baser metals, i.e,, thereby proving 
that alchemy is only a Science of Colour in metals, (Vide Vemanpa) 
and also to make meisourial phallusses, i.e., Basa-Qulihas or Basa- 
Manis of different potential powers, to induce qn the taded-internal- 
oonoentric God-deposited-vision in man, once more, to throw out ii'^ 
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relief and ablaze by keeping and * adjusting these phallusses aa positive 
and negative pol^a in the body. Alchemy goes by the name of Oamikara 
Vidya in Sanskrit, from which the word alchemy in Arabic should h ivr 
been derived most probably. This real science and art as theory 
givihg both real Bhukii and Mukti was devised to such perfection an. 
to us both in recojds and by tradition by master minds and intellectuals, 
namely the Siddhas, in such language to be seen and understood in such 
nakednoES and transparency by tbe initiates alone ; and it is a heartless 
literature to the worldly great men of materialistic tendencies, and 
to the wicked a worthless trash to be eschewed, shunned, derided 
and decried by them, iVidc Jnana V^ rn and tbe “ Rosioruoians ” 
by Jonnings) because, the plain diction •in easy language though, 
is such that i‘ cannot bo understood by laymen unless informed by 
the Guru. The subject is hidden no doubt in such masterful fashion, 
quite deftly and adeptly all over the world by all th^ mystics, in 
any language and in any climo, so that none but the initiates can 
understand and cako up the work of redeeming and resurrecting him- 
self, {Vide Eiammel’s Interpretation of “Abraham the Jews Book” 
called the ‘Philosopher’s stone” published in 1624 in England for 
private ciroidation only ; “ Vaughan’s Maaioiil Writings ” and Tiirba 
Philosopbornm and the Iloly Testament Old). With sufficient cause 
for excuse of tbe mystics, and because the standard and depth of 
our education of the lay- world is not being shaped to extend to the 
extent of understanding these erudite authors, even affcef the subject 
matter is freely divulged to us in a self-contained literature giving also the 
clue to it imbedded in plain language, we are left at large to gape with 
watering open mouths when we hear of gold and alchemy mentioned 
in our ears ! ! ! And this vast literature has been left to us and handed 
down scattered and collaborated also in many languages, I say this after 
comparative study of the subject in four languages and in the translatioDB 
of some others also in English, and only in Tamil, it is succinctly given 
which can only be seen by an atfalytio and const, motive brain and also 
mutilated and scattered in Sanskrit but quite deftly hidden. 

When I say this to the surprise of many as a Brahmin, I solicit to 
be excused by tbe admirers of Sanskrit who are too many. The ancient 
Tamil authors, three illustrious among them, namely Mahajgis, Satty- 
natha, Bhoga, and Koiikana, who have left complete records after their 
own comparative study of both Sanskrit and Tamil, which are indepen- 
dent sister languages of India, say in their writings that the authors in • 
Sanskrit have written in very abstruse diction highly delusive so that, 
neither head nor tail could be made out of their chaotic literature. Unless 
we are initiated and trained in their trammels, -it is quite impossible to 
dive to the bottom evQn by a practical initiate unless he is an adept in 
the praotioe of chemistry. The eager and earnest desire of the lata 
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M. Barthelob, the illuatrious French savant and the Doyen of the modern 
obemioal saotion of the West can be amply satiafiad if he la now with us fo 
review or to incorporate with his “ Iliabory of the Chemistry cf the Middle 
Ages in Europe” which I presant the world with juat now, what I have 
unearthed, unravelled, and collated aa below after my study and praoSical^ 
research in chemistry for the laab28yeara to the chemit^l section especial- 
ly to their wonder and astonishment of the ancient Indians’ advanced soien- 
bi^o systematic knowledge even in science in the synthetic Ghemiatry of 
the Siddha School which is being very much mistaken, very irreverently, 
by the half-starved Indian himself whom they call a Pasu, as it is viewed 
by a Tantric also. The intej*nal evidence of the literature shows that 
they were written and comJiORed at a time when the God- Head of the 
Composite Universe called Bhuvanas was taken to be the Sakti or Para 
iakti, or Pardparai, i.e., the Sbe-element of the Universal Purahrahynam 
or Siva-^akU anterior to the male element of the same Parabrakmam under 
Saivisim or later on by Vaignavism had become established, and when 
that it was the patriarchal Religion of the Universe as peculiarly defined 
and understood by the extreme Western A*&iatios in their own times, which 
'differs no doubt from that which prevailea here and in the western portions 
of Asia, which can be traced and proved to have existed from all anoient 
Chaldean, Eg\ptian, Armenian, Assyrian, Arabian, Chinese and Japanese 
literatures, (vide Thrice Groat Hermes Trismagistis and occult Sciences 
by A.E. Waite). It talks of a Government rather Principalities which 
were republidan in spirit under the great Patriarchs, who were 
called in India Mahargis, Gotrakarins and Mathadhipatis in the 
Indian Tongues. I may humbly claim, on behalf of thip now" more 
or less defunct real Siddha school that this Chemioo-Philopophical 
Literature should be said to be the mystic fountain-head of all 
the later day six Indian and of the four Grecian Schools of 
Philosophy and of the religious philosophies of the new technical 
systems of Dvaita, Advaita and Visietaovaita, subtle and controversial in 
words, which seem to be simple overgrowths only of long agos, to prove 
the Unity of God. In their books, they allude to the two schools only 
which existed contemporaneously always, viz., (i) Advaita jhana-school 
of the Suras and Devas of the Devaydna-Mdrga, (2) Dvaita, Siddha, 
Bak^asa-Bohool of the Siddhas of the Vajraydna-Mdrga, and to the six 
religious systems which existed within their own country, viz., Sakta, 
Saura, Ganapatya, ^aiva, Vaigriava and Bauddha, and to the other six 
religious systems outside their own continent. 

Coming to the portion of the Science proper,* all the old sages have 
divided the subject of chemistry into 18 branches, by the names of 
limbs or angas of Chemistry and alchemy as under : — 

(1) Alloys or Za/awAas ^ ...*551 kinds. 

(2) Sulphides or Sindhuras ... i^oiO 
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(3) Major-Oxides or Guru Bhasmas 

705 kinds. 

(4) Visoidular or waxlike Unguents [Melugu] 

307 .. 

(5) Medical solvent waters 

105 

(6) Acids 

GG , 

(7) Metallic oxides or Navaloha Bhasmas 

51 .. 

(B) Organio«Unguent8 

7 .. 

(9) Inorganic oils 

7 .. 

(10) Mercurial Phallussos or GuZite 

1,020 

(11) Alkalies 

Endless. 

(12) Binding Agents 

infinity. 

(13) Colouring agents in Metal 

3 classes. 

(14) Destructive colouring agent 

one only, 

(15) Allies {Mitra} 

(16) Enemies iSatru) 

(17) Masoerating and oxidising agents (iSMWTiams) ... 

numerous. 

(18) Melting Agents 

few. 


Under these heads, from the Presidential Agastya, down to many of 
the numberless Siddhas have dealt wif.h very ably and conclusively, some 
mingling organic chemistry also. Koukana says that he has dealt with 
under 19 angas and Sattyanatha Mafaamuni under 21. Two among them 
Bboga and Sattyanalha have left, keys to this vast literature as a clue to the 
whole cult with philanthropic motives so that men and the creation may 
outlive like themselves and attain the iwwortRl beatific end,' Why the 
scientific portion, especially, chemistry, should be included among the 
philosophical systems and the bearing which this has to it will be seen 
later on in the introduction. This science wps called in Sanskrit as I 
said above in ancient days as Cdmlkara VidyCtt Vdda, RasavddcLt and 
Hemavidyd ” all with different import and connotation and pregnant 
with meaning. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In dealing with this comprehensive subject of this ancient Vidya 
which combines within itself both Brahma and Uema vidyds {U.) the 
Synthetic Ohemico-Philosophical system, one has to handle under four 
different divisions of the same subject, not only allied to but also, com- 
mingled and intermingled, with each other, namely, (I) Vada (Alchemy) 
(2) Vaidya (Healing Art), (3) Jnana (wisdom), (I) Yoga (Magic). In 
ancient ages, this knowledge of the science in the first two branches have 
been made a necessary hafldmaid of the latter two. All the South Indian 
authors have all in unison subjected alchemy to bo so blended and inter- 
woven together as it were to attain a certain end and aim of theirs, t.e., 
Mok^a which means literally liberation, derivatively, salvation, to be 
attained in the lifetime erf one’s own living period, with oonsoiousnoss 
within himself,, by his mind centred in his refulgent vision, viz,. 
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Jivan-mukti, which is the Anandamaya* stage of the Yogi or the inertness 
in the activity of the life of the Jnani and the NirvA^a of the Buddhist, 
and nob in the modern popular sense of after death. 

Firstly, as to its language and style they are all written in the easy, 
iluenb, colloquial spoken language, rhetorically not hard but in long and 
varied metres. And these are said to have been composed aftior they attain- 
ed their Samadhi stage as said above, t.e.^ after their oxistonco of the first 
l20 years. The popular noiion of imputing that they were written in ab- 
struse enigmatic language and fashion is simply incorrect because we have 
to remember that their language is a too colloquial one and the sense, 
import), and connotation* of their significantly pregnant words have 
become changad in meaning in our own times and there is no study of 
words available written then or now. The lar'guage is said to bo hidden, 
because, vj^e have neither the training, nor the depth of knowledge in 
that parbicluar branch, nor have wo the patience to dive indefatigably 
to the bottom to tho deep sense imbedded in words, which some noviates 
among themsalves have remarkad as .the “ heartless language of the 
Siddhas.” Before going into the subject, 1 have Co explain the bearing 
of the one on the other and to the following three : — 

'1) Vada or Alchemy is the distinct and sepatafe portion of the 
Chemistry which deals and treats of transmuting and transforming in all 
its varied branches of chaeging baser metals to higher by the help of 
minerals, vegetables and by animals. 

(2) Vaidya is that of the healing art of Medicine by Chemistry 
and chvOmically prepared medicines for the ailments of man, 

(3) Jiiana is the study of nature, of matter, soul, man and 
human society and the scientific modulation of man with the universe 
and the universal God. 

(4) Yoga is the practice of Brahma-Vidya or Kaja Yoga to attain 
the summum bonum of their ambftion, mokga which means trans- 
formieg themselves and also remaining in elemental bodies until 
Samipya alone physically, psychologically and spiritually, at last to 
be submerged in Parabrahmam, i.e., Sayujyam. By keeping this final 
end of theirs in view, we can best understand them, i c., to give the 
gist in a nut- shell, they have classified the ills and diseases of human 
kind to be 4,448 in all. For these variant maladies to which man's flash 
is heir to, about which it will be dealt with under the bea’d of medicine 
elaborately, the remedies have been devised and manufactured with very 
effectual and radical cures and further preventives and bo sustain the 
human frame as long as they wanted. They as a fleet step effected this 
and made themselves & proof against diseases and were not afraid of death 
under this head of ills. Secondly, they fortified their physique against 
the ravages of age by the extra proof of strong ohemiqp-metallurgioal 
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medioiDes and thus knitted and umfied the soul and matter together (the 
mdkning of which will be explained later on.) And thus, extended their 
lease of life to any long period to study man, creation and the univr^ 
step by step and to attain, their final stage of beatitude, by 
simuTtaneously practising Prdnaydma. For all the above, they ii 
olaeaified Vada an(J Vaidya under the head of Hemavidyd, jnana and 
Yo^;a under the bead of Brhamci-Vidyd. The latter means a tranauil 
pergive work which also means expensive course. For all this knowledge 
of one’s own transforming to be attained by any ambitious soul, to 
undergo the whole course, i.c., to maintain and sustain oneself to this end. 
Alchemy was as a necessary corollary to the coiprse and it has been devised 
and perfected to help such beings, as subservient or basic knowledge to 
their ultimate goal. The whole literature of this school of men has been 
written after their aim has been achieved from that mental plane, in the 
language of that particular sobool, as it was at that particular period of 
the world’s age. And they ave accused uncharitably by us through our 
ignorance of their environments and comparing this with the present day 
destructive common knowledge of worldly gross materialistic nature of 
worldly age, they can be excused of their seemingly selfish nature which 
is unseemly presumed by us. The olassificatioti of this school of the 
universe is as follows : — 

(1) Dhatu — Mineral Kingdom. 

(2) Miila — Vegetable Kingdom. 

(3) Jfva — Animal Kingdom. 

The one evolving from the next lower from mahat or magnum 
limbus or siinya, or chaos and not the reverse order as is taken to be by 
new-fledged scientists. Again each of the above three classes is sub- 
divided into six major divisions, and each of them again is sub-divided 
as said under : 

DHATU— INTO. 

(1) Salts, of which there ar0*2fi. 

(2) Paganas or Arsenics — into 64. 

(3) Uparasas into 112. 

(4) Metals or Lohas into 9. 

(5) Mercury or Rasa, Harabindu (King of minerals). 

(6) Sulphur or Gandhaka (queen of minerals). 

Mula oifc vegetables — into six classes as per their natural tastes, of 
“which there are six in number namely salts, pungents, astringents, 
saoearines, bitters and sours. Plants have one or more, or a combination 
of more than one of the above tastes in various degrees, each ranging from 
one to thousand and eight degrees in their intensity. 

Jiva or anidial kingdom is sub-divided into six classes, as per their 
originating seeds and germinating faculties, i.e., under hindu-ndda 
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order. These are the ever-present and everlasting 18 things in this known 
universe as long as it exists. This is being misapplied and misstated 
in many ways as it suits the fancy of any smatterer, as if all the siddhas 

were only 18 in number, instead of the ever existing (Siddha) things. 

»> 

DHATU.— (Mineral). 

The universe is composed of 5 primordial elements of earth, water, 
ftre, air and ether. They have taken salt as the basis of the 1 iarth 
and creation and as the earth-crust formation of the univert^e. and they 
first chemically treat the same to stand the test of lire, to be melt as 
any metal, and then alkalis the same. Their test and mode of testing 
all the different minerals was by natural agencies alone, namely of 
water and fire, and not by acids got of salts and sulphur as it is in modern 
analytic, (rather DESTHUCTIVE) science which will be explained later 
on) namely (1) salt is that which is soluble in water and volatile in 
fire, having at the same time the innate nature of cracking, smoking and 
burning ; (2) Parana is that which smokes in fire and nonsoluable 
« completely in water ; (3) Uparasa is that which is neither soluble in 
water nor smoking, volatalising and burning in fire; (4. Metals are 
those which molt in fire and last fixed and insoluble in water ; (5) 
Mercury iRudravirya) is that which is being atomised, vapourized in the 
smallest degroo of calorific heat and nonsolublo in water ami is said to 
possess also ^7 kinds of epithelial-like drossy matter covering its molecules, 
and of 40 kinds of its innate powers latent in it and is called the king of 
minerals, with mainly procreative powers in itself ; (G) Sulphur is that 
which smokos, burns and volatalises in fire and insolublo in water, is 
the female life-sustaining and life-produciive element and is called the 
queen of minerals. 

By changing and transforming the inherent created nature in each, 
and by making the things acquire a developed power higher than its 
already innate power, the properties />f the things are transformed from 
one to the other. This was their aim chemically, and the ultimata end 
is to alkalise all the above said 212 things of the universe, t.e. turned 
into a bhasma or sumia, the reason why they should do this is first to 
make the things physiologically assimilable in human system by the 
digestive process for which everything has to be made soluble and it is 
to that they are reduced to, to assimilate them in human physique with 
which we are born as perishable and to make them last, and last longer, 
and impregnable to diseases and indestruotive s^gainst the ravages of age, 
as the physique is the repository of the evanaaoenb soul. 

• MULA.— (Vegetables) . 

^ The vegetable kingdom which evolves out of the mineral kingdom is 
divided into 6 olasaes of trees, shrubs, creepers, milk-givipg, juicy and 
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jmceleBB plants ; having one or more or a combination of more than 2 
tastes they have been classitied under 3000 genera, of from 1 to 1008 
degrees under each taste. 


JIYA. — (Animals). 

Animal kingdom from ant and Iloa (the smallest) upwards 
elephant and whale are classified under 84,00,000 of jivarasis or species 
genrrated under 4 kinds of ndda-generative reoeptacular female organs 
and under 0 classes of procreative seedy elements of the male hindu 
ord‘ r. Out of all the creation man is the highest evolved and fully 
developed being, out. of the above 2 kingdoms with all the senses and 
faculties, holding the essence and prototype of the UNIVEESAL GOD 
within himself, and capable of self realising the same for •himself, as 
quite an indistinct being in the creation and to understand the existence 
of a higher life of himself and of greater soul of the universe namely 
PABAMATMA, though the conceited and arrogant materialists may 
call this the dreamy spirituality of the orient. As such the whole 
Universe which emanated from the very thinking of the ParahroJimamt 
i.e., from the magnum limbus is a full and a whole life matter and not a 
nebulae as supposed by the scientists of the western destructive science, 
with its intolerenfe dogmatism and assumptions. 

The principle of evolution of GODLY MAN from the infinite seed 
in the embryo to the adolescence, man, and godIy*developed man after 
the universal mode, is described scientifically, early in this literature of 
the Indian mystics by way of exemplyfying. I quote below some Vedic 
principles, V 22 ., 1. “ That if one was born he should not die and before 

he dies should not take birth once more ” as also 2. " ITMAVAI 

PUTBA NAiMASl ” i.e,, one-self becoming born once more under the name 
of son on a k$eira of the woman. For this dictum to be understood wo 
have to take ourselves to the pre-Buddhistic eras and of Tantrio ages 
of human thought, rather times anterior to the karma doctrine which 
was established on karma basis by Buddhas themselves and it is 
said that there were 24 such Buddhas before the last Gautama 
Buddha (vide Buddhist Sri Oakra Sambhara Tantra by Mr. A. Avalon) ; 
corroborating this dictum, we see from the internal evidence of 
the ChristiaiQ scripture that God has ordained us not to taste the 
•forbidden fruit ; though it may be taken and understood by the 
materialistically erudite noany in very many ways, yet as a religiously 
dying Hindu I take it in the old mystic siddha sense of the UBDEVA- 
Bathas that we should not be dreaming, soaring, drowning and annihila- 
ting ourselves ip^the Edenio garden of women. By this our physical 
frame is exhausted of the vital fluid which is wasted and we become * 
deorepits and.ptematurely old even within half the period of man’s span 
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of the Vedio time age of 100 years. If we roam ojr taste as aga'^oat 
this and beget children by planting fcha seal of man in the womanly soil 
we are said to be born once more on a K§)tra, (compare Vomanua,) i.e., 
once more. This has been the primitive idea of the rebirth born son 
of man in the Vedas which is being interpreted in diverse ways as per th|% 
nobionsof each SAM AY Ac ARY A or religious iuberprdter to suit his own 
strain of thoughts and whim and fancy. The whole siddha religion was the 
religion of the universe of the highly intelligent few or religion of the 
cultured few only in each nation among many nations of many millions 
in each of the millenniums of ages. And such broken down constitution has 
to be resuscitated and rebi^ftt if a man aspires to become an p.dopt Siddha. 
The word SIDDHA means ever sure and true, ever ready and ever lasting 
derivatively. To fortify the body as the container of the soul waicli could 
not last naturally and could not be seen without it, once broken down, to 
extend the life with no fear of death even by disease or old age or des- 
truction by the five natural agencies, the Siddha has perfected the ancient 
pharmacopoeia, chemistry, metallurgical medicines, and alchemy, to his 
own needs and wants in his aims to attain and achieve bis heatihe end 
of PRANAYAMA yoga, without which it ends in many diseases to 
the already drained pUysiojaes. Tae elaborate course of K'nja siddhi 
(Kaya means body and siddhi means making surei has to be undergone 
by an ambitious soul for 12 years or 2 cycles of 6 years each, 
within which period not onlv the tissues with which we are born from 
the mothers’ wombs is being changed but alse the very nerves are trans- 
formed tendinous and the bones converted and fossilised like ivory (as in 
Mahar§! Dadhioi find Vali) for which or within which time the human 
frame is turned out into mercurial bodies by thp cbemico-mEtailurgioal 
medicines, indestructible by the five lilirth water, etc., as a 

finis. To attain all those potential powers wi&h tiie uoubbo-fold object as 
said below, they have taken raareury wni.*,h is a thing of Ihie aiineral 
kingdom called otherwise rasa, Che (yisence or Tlara-bindu v;bioh is the 
essence or the semen of Hara, who is the presiding deity among the 
Trinity of functionary deities of the universe, which was taken to be of 
the order of male procreative agency, treated the same, changed the 
inherent nature in it, to stand the test of fire and molt it like h metal 
and alkalise the same to oeoome assimilated in'o the very tissues, like 
salt to enter and permeate into the very human cellular system. To 
exemplify and to learn whether this would change his body or not, the 
same on being administered to a base metal while being melt shoulrf 
ohanga the same to a higner and finer one or convert, transform and 
transmute into the superior metals of gold or silver. This was the theory 
and practice. Now w® can realise why this was called the soienoe of 
Rasa Vada and why this was kept a profound secret by til the myatios of 
the different nations of the earth under different names in each oountryt 
by even the modern rosioraoiane of the mediaeval ages in* Europe. 
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^The Boienoe of jmaking gold! or alohemy was promulgated to enable the 
ambitious soul who waa called the Rgii, to sustain himself and to maintain 
his followers who were retained for his own convenience, so that ho mir 
not beg, rather not waste his time in begging of men, for sustenance a : 
support, but to utilise his time in the all-absorbing study of rnaiter, soiu 
and the universe, T# achieve this end many chemical philosophers have 
worked in ohemiatry in diverse ways to the self-same goal which is 
chiefly as follows : — In the following order raising step by step iif 
minerology from the next lower to the higher namely salt, calomel, talc 
or yellow arsenic, plumbago or graphite, makaikom or pyrlte (gold and 
copper). Navakagara or sulphate of ammo»^a, copper sulphate, gold, 
and lastly mercury, bind each in the order said above, rather transform 
its innate nature and alkalise each into caustic lime, so that it may 
change mercury to their double fold object of changing both baser 
metals and human body ; and they have risen in making such medicines 
higher and higher in potentiality, utility and intensity in its transforming 
power of one in ten, hundred, thousand, ten- thousand and so on until 
they made Sparsa-vedi, i.e., that which transforms by the very touch and 
Ndda-Vedi i,e., transforming by the very sound, which means that which 
changes or transmutes by the mere touch and sound and by the very 
breath also respectively. And by assimlating such medicines in their 
physiques of transforming power internally they were able to transform 
by their mere command of breath and word, (Vide Koiikana and Vemanna). 
This was called their Sapanugraha Sakti in its broader sense of acting 
even upon inorganic matters at- which we may laugh as incredible in our 
grossest ignorance (Vine Yoga Tattva Upanisid). 

The other utility of binding the Rasa or Mercury was towards their 
self- realising end. It is thus performed. Firstly by turning the unstable 
and volatile mercury into mobile viscid butter, then into immobile solid 
metallic substance, melting the same and then adding by one after the 
other the essences or rather extracts in the shape of metals and Sattvas 
taken out from each of the 211 things of the mineral class and then by 
the process of chemical re- action to liberate the same, keeping to the 
original weight of mercury itself by re actionary process and agents, to 
create higher power and potentials, in the same way by repeating the above 
process of assimilation and liberation, which was called the course of 
Jarana in Sanskrit and Saranai in Tamil. Eepeating this a given 
Rumber of times as prescribed by them in their literature, in tlrls way 
they are raising the potedt powers of mercury, when lastly they add 
equal amount of transformed gold, i. e., gold itself converted to acquire 
the colour of the evening refulgent sun which is given the technical 
name of gold-oof per and an equal amount of copper extracted from out 
of the insect or worm by* the name of Bhunaga which they say takes 
its birth in and torn lightning. This the modern scientist in his daily 
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struggle for existence would not believe, but when a westerner like 
Alexander Smith avers that certain birds’ feathers and the cuttle-fish give 
copper, he gapes with a oowed-down eye, This was called the Rasa- 
gulika or the mercurial phallus which they preserved with exceeding 
care like themselves, with highest regard and sancticuoiiy. ''Various 
Rgis and some of them made only 2, and great maiiy, three, or more of 
these ph« llusses, one to be tied in the hand as positive pole and the other 
•to be kept in the mouth as nega&ivo polo, the third to he tied in the 
waist as support if any differential potency is produced, to help the 
Siddha in concentrating the monkey-like restless mind, rouse up the 
Kundalini from Mmddhiwa, through the Sadara Cakras to Sahasrdra 
Cakra iu himself, until the internal vision becomes radiant as refulgent 
of a thousand suns put together, make the whole body itself enme- 
shed and engulfed in this non-scorching fire lit ablaze round the physique 
itself iCf.* Jesus appearing in radiant light and the other such emble- 
matic evidences given in Indian puranic literature). This was called the 
practice of Samadhi (Vida Kohkanas and Zoraster’s and Jonning’s & 
Avalon’s Tantric Literature). This led Irim bo the final beatitude of realising 
and centering himseif in his internal vision which is callel the J^fLiuidumciyci- 
stage, of becoming one with Sat-Cu-Ananda Siva, i.e. the dance of the 
Ananda-Natesa as represented in Chidambaram which is emblematically 
deified and preserved and depicted to us. There were twelve such 
mercurial phalluases of extreme high potency which were at the head of 
the minor thousand and eight kinds of the same. They are named as 
follows ‘.—Surabht, Eamalini Astaviasiddhi, A kdndasvarupi, Kemadhenu 
Bhogi, Sandkdni, Aksayi Akdk, Vidya^Dlpi, Sparsa Vedi, and Ndda- 
vedi. Each had its unique power, e,g., when Surabhi is put into or 
they* let down into the sea, allege that sea-water becomes cleft out 
or cut asunder, surface dried and parched up when this has 
been let down and when Eamalini is added to it, the water which has 
been out in twain exposing the earth becomes joined once more such aa 
it is alleged in the Mahabbaraba in the episode of Nitya-Upavasi, whan 
Satyabhama crosses the flooded river. Thus the Siddbas declare they 
have re-canted and re-daoted from what is said in the Vedas, the whole 
knowledge of mioro-coamic and macro-cosmic universe and how far 
we can realise from the Vedas the above facts, is the work 
of the versed great Sanskrit Pandits and Mahamahopadhyayas to 
explore the fields of old learning and find out from them what they say 
after so much light is thrown out by me from the literature after a good 
amount of time and labour. And to say affcef such conclusive evidence 
of such all-comprising literature that the ancient science of alchemy in 
India is scanty, such that it cannot be given the name of literature when 
such stupendous monumental evidence of an original kind, even quite 
distinct from western mysticism which has not-been oa*red for by any to 
explore, it will not only be simple folly but innaja. jealousy and 
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impenefcrable bias to give the credit to the Indo- Aryan, if done by any 
folreigner. And in the same literature it is said that once at a time the 
whole Asiatic Continent was a Siddha-Bhumi, peopled by Riddhap ? ’ ' 
Devas and that there were 64 such centres called mathams or Sk 
Aln^^as extending from above the Meru or the Himalayan Table- laDd.- * 
the Asiatic Archipilago. Each such centre was presided over by a 
Svariipa Jnani, sorrounded by his disciples, followers and laymen. Two 
presidential lodges called Siddbamandalas, there were, one in thenorth^of 
India at Kailasa presided by Lord Siva, and the other in the south at 
Agastya-Ku^, presided over by Dakfjinftmurti or Agastya Mahamuni. 

• 

All the different Mathadhipatia of the Other 62 Mutts were to be 
passed over and certified to as Siddhas in the south by Agastya and 
in the north by Siva. In Kandahar there was the Gandharva Ananda 
logi : in the Chinese Tableland Kalangi (who may be their^Confusius) ; 
:n the Indian continent Visvananda Yogi in Banares, Soma 
Ananda in Guzerat, etc., and there were too many such mutts of 
illustrious names, and of their disciples too many to mention. In the 
south Indian Archipilago it is said by Koukana and Bhoga that there 
was a colony of Siva Oanas or followers of Siva to protect the five 
Mercurial wells, after a run of 6000 ybjanas in the midst of the ocean, 
wherefrom the Siddhas are said to have obtained their indent and supply 
of mercury. This may be the present Bali-island where there are yet 
the dilapidated evidences of the Indian temples and architTeotural relics 
of ancient thought and Indian civilisation. These Tamil Siddha authors 
say that each mutt or Asrama which was called a Siddha-Alaya 
i.e. the abode of the Siddha, until he attained his Laya meaning, 
absorption, had its own Sastras compiled and written for the use of 
their own heads and disciples. The prominent among both the Kailasa 
and Sri Mula Paramparas say that they have left complete records with 
keys to their literature and cult, with humane intentions so that others 
may follow and avail themselvss of the advantage offered by them 
towards their beatific end. Two such keys, extant books available 
to us are of the compilation of Sattyanatha Mahamuni and Bhogatfii. 
They, in their book, allude to the following who have left records 
before themselves namely that Nandi-deva and Sankara Maba- 
muni have written in Sanskrit Ohandas in very difficult abstruse, 
enigmatic diction and language incapable of being understood and of no 
use to the Ikity, but to the disciples trained in their traditional ways 
and arts in their own mutts ; and that Vemanria in Telugu has said for 
which the exact moaning and import of his words arc incapable of being 
understood, and Bhoga has given equivalent Sanskrit names in his key ; 
Ghorakga, Matsya, Agastya, Patafijali, Kaayapa.Biva Yogi, Gautama, Srf 
Mula, Siva Vakya, Roma, etc., all these have very ably dealt with, but 
in a mazy language not capable of being understood by ordinary men. 

77 • 
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I Vide also Turba philosophorum and Fh miners writings of the WeabJ. 
Some of these and prominently Agasbya, Parasurama, Boma, and Dhan- 
vantri have combined the Tantrika art also in their literature which has 
to be taken in its later day sense and nob originally. The import of the 
word T antra in their works seem to be different from what we under- ^ 
stand now-a-days. In Tamil it means “ One’s oww capability. In 
Sanskrit it meant " Taking care of and protecting the body which is 
the root sense. The knowledge of organic and inorganic cbemietry when 
it becomes combined in one man, the chemist under the combined 
category becomes quite a deft man and an adept very soon. Such Siddha 
accomplished his aim very deftly and successfully. Hence the deteri- 
oration of the word Tantra to black magic has undergone very many 
changes in sense. In wrongly construing in the absence of real know- 
ledge and really knowing, man himself has been all over the world all the 
same throughout the different ages in any clime, country or time 
At the same time the men who are said to have written plainly are Satya- 
nabha Mahamuni, Patanjali Mahamurti, Sundara-Ananda and Mayura- 
,ananda Yogis whose works are nob obtainable now and all the above-said 
authors unanimously say that Nandideva, Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanat 
Kumara, Siva Yogi, Patanjali, VyaghraPada, and Janaka were all their 
elders and anteriors. The various heads of the mutts had their own 
phallusses fGulikas) for themBelves and for their tri-fold object of 
samadhi Yoga transforming, and satisfying every other requisite such 
as also the sanctifying of the very many edible things brought in contact 
through the illumifc^ant rays from these phallusses within a prescribed 
radius for being elec'^rified and transformed, as nivedyas in their daily 
pujas. (Compare the effect of radium rays in charging other metals 
when brought within a i\*ertain range of distance and radius}. They have 
made chemically potent refulgent lihgas and vigrahas or idols capable of 
giving Kaya-Siddbi efficacy for their followers and laity out of the 
transformed metals and mercury. They have left them in the possession 
of their disciples so that they themselves were to be left undisturbed for 
their meditative work. Hence they were called by other sorrounding 
nations in the absence of their real knowledge and knowing nothing 
about the Indian and the Asiatic Continents, that the Indian was 
a phalluss worshipper, which deteriorated to the wrong sense and 
misapplied wrong meaning, and that their followers have become idolaters 
and the old Siddha Alayas have become Alayas or temples all over the 
continent. 

From the same literature we can deduce in the same fashion an 
explanation for the very many intricate questions of now-a-days, and as to 
why we came down to hfa idolaters from the world-old nirgupa Worship 
of the universe, why at a time when the Indian, rather Asiatic civiliza- 
tion was at its zenith, why the pick of the nation was saorijfioed at [tbo 
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ojd battle-fields .one in Oeylon and the other in Euruk^stra as per 
BamayaQa and Mahabbarata, why there were bo many invasions over 
India from the west from the time of the Great Alexander tc 
innumerable Mahomedan invasions ; and to the division and aub-div - , 
^of this universe and many such universes under various planatory syate^Lit 
and to the 12 suolv solar divisions, which would not allow me to discuss 
in detail here. In their category this universe, comprised of the five 
bhutas all put together, was called an akharida, meaning that whtch 
cannot be split, hence derivatively also, broad and expansive. The 
imperceptible impersonable untouchable abstract essence which underlies 
pervades, permeates, co* existing and co-evaldpt something which is the un- 
knowable in all the five comprised composite bhutas was called the uni- 
versal spirit. And they say that tdiore are thousand and eight Akhandas^ 
called together by the name of a Brahmdnda and 254 such Brahmdnda& 
together is called a Bhuvana and 84 such Bhuvanas was called a 
Padam, The presiding deity over the Padam is the Pard &akti. 
This deity is represented in the microcosm of man, as internal 
visionary energy in him and in the macrocosm as Sukla or Sukra andl 
the broad expanse of Akdsa, i. e., space, chaos or Sunya in the 
universe is called the open space of Siva or Akbanda of Sadasiva. As the 
creation is evolved and sub-divided we find in man his tattvas are 
divided and sub-divided as a collaborate evidence that the man is created 
after the model of the universe. From this we see tljat God is an 
impersonal being to bo found nowhere else in concrete shape, but in the 
man’s abstract thinking and realising of Him as Jyotis within oneself and 
in the expansive universe, to be joined as Atma Drgti with the universal 
light (vide Zoroastar). That above man no other creation exists and in 
him the model of God is impressed, imbedded, and en-sheathed and the 
Ananda Maya stage of the Jnani is only the end and aim of man i. 
Jivanmukti, the Nirvana goal of the Buddha ; but when man arrogates 
the power of God to himself like Sura Padma, and Hiranya, he has to be 
extirpated for his un-Godliness in the interests and well being of the world 
and of the human society. The Samayacaryas have improvised and 
shaped the nirguna religion of the olden days to the improving of and the 
enlargement and up-keep of the society of different ages to suit the 
convenience of the humanity as per their determined principles of culture. 
Thus far only about mystic spiritual culture or (spirit alchemy 
which meaciB the transformation of Jivatmio soul and becoming one 
with the Paramatmio spirit. 

Passing over all th'ese I give below as examples and samples some 
recipes from the ancient chemistry as regards the treatment of minerals, 
acids, mercury, and alchemy by the adept Siddha towards the efficacy 
of all the abovp. 

Chemistry, — 1. Take rook salt and bind it with the help of two 
otiher salto which in its turn will bind each of the following things in ita 
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next order of sucoeasion below ; borax, alum, pofetasium chloride, 

I 

sulphate of ammonia, oorroaive aubiimace, sulphate of mercury, yellow 
arsenic, sulphur, pyrite of gold and the gold. All the ten are the steps 
of the Dasa Dikga. 

2. Bind and alkalise rock salt and do the same with rog^ird to each* 
of the following in succession, one with the help of tlfe next above, vie., 
pottasium chloride, sulphate of ammonia, borax, camphor, sulphate of 
copper, calomel, yellow arsenic, corrosive sublimate, mercury, gold 
pyrte, and this will become a boat to cross the alchemical sea. 


3. Acids . — (a) Lohadr*vaka. 

« 

1. Roasted copper sulphate .. 

2. Bound pottassium chloride 

^ „ carbonate of soda .. 

4. „ alum 

5. ,, sulphate of ammonia 


10 Weights. 
10 „ 

20 ., 

10 „ 

5 


Total ... 55 parts. 

Divide the above into five parts, extract acid from the first part, and 
pour this over the second part, dry it in the sun, extract acid in the same 
fashion and by repeating the same 5 times over, bake the concentrated 
acid of the fifth time, and keep it in lac bottles, lest it should corrode or 
eat away any bther bottle (note the sense of concentrating.) 

In this acid any mineral, metal etc., even the rock and mountain will 
become soluble, any uparasa will give its metallic essence or extract if 
melt, serviceable for the purpose of jarana for mercury as said above, 

[h] Mabadravaka. 


1. 

Roasted copper sulphate 

• 14 parts. 

2. 

Pottassium chloride 

28 

3. 

Bicarbonate of soda 

... 85 „ 

4. 

Corrosive sublimate 

... 4 

5, 

Ammonia sulphate 

... 8 „ 

6. 

Alum 

••• 8 ., 

7. 

Alkali of apamarga 

2 .. 


Total 

148 parts. 


Powder the whole, mix, roast and fry the same with the above said 
Lobadravaka and dry the same in the sun and divide it into seven parts 
and extract acids, as described above by pouring the acid of the previous 
distillation over the suoefieding part and thus concentrating the same by 
repeating the process seven times and keep the samfi in lac "bottles. This 
extraction process of this acid cannot be done by an ordinary {nan but by 
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one who has attained the Kaya Siddhi, if not the ordinary man’s body 
will become split up. Administer one drop of the same to a viss of 
mercury, it will become expanded into ashes of lime. With 1/G4fcb [ rt 
of ifcj^ou can alkaiise any metal and fuse any uparaaa, and this tner.. ^ 
ash will swoon 100 times as much more mercury, to facilitate the L*ia 
of making merouriol phallusses. 

(c) With this concentrate i acid above mentioned in (6), 
sulphuric acid and acid from the corrosive sublimate is extracted 
which is not capable of being done by any ordinary man without Kaya 
Siddhi, z.e., to have all these done to oneself, old Chemistry of the 
Indian Siddha School of Agastya, Nagarjuna.^^Pataniali etc., which has 
all been for so many ages of the world a guarded and protected science 
has been kept as a holy art in various Asramas of K^is has to be under- 
stood and it was useful for them. 

(1) to keep themselves a proof against diseases, 

(2) to prolong their lives to any period they like, 

(3) to make their bodies ijadas) ever-existent i.e. 

until the time they wanted to have, like 
their own soul and 

(4) to keep themselves above wants. 

This is also the old western mysticism of Dcvaydna mdrga which 
is not understood by the whole western continents just now, with the 
exception of one or two like, the Hartmans of Germany and Mr. Spence 
Louis the president of Rosioruoian Society of U S. A. i.e. it evidently borders 
on ancient alchemy which is an exploded scienco iu thelwest. (So far safe, 
because these mystics save themselves from the molestations and 
aggressions of friendly enemies). Again to go to the root of this it goes to 
the hidden portion of the whole science of Physical Alchemy i.e., Th& 
Philosopher's Stone, which is “the despised stone ” because of its not being 
had and obtained and hence, despised. It had and it has necessarily to 
be protected from the purview of the laymen because human society 
would cease to exist by wars, because self entices any to become greedy. 
The Vedas and any Scripture gives evidences of these, because this has 
become the sole secret of a few always and all over the world, 
who would not freely divulge the secret, unless to the chosen initiates, 
e.g., The Deva-Asura wars of India and of the driving of the Israelites 
* from Palestine, making the whole nation of the Jews for their proverbial 
riches from Patriarch Abraham’s time downwards as Homeless even up 
to now as a politically undecided question. Thus we see that there era 
two divisions of the question of ancient Alchemy ^* 2 ., 

(1) Spiritual Alchemy 

(2) Sh^^sioal Alchemy. 
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i.e.. one belonging to tbe spirit side ot Man in transforming bis spirit 
and soul to become one with the Paramatmio soul of thd universe, whidh 
is not a teachable art of readymade Colleges, but which is an art of 
practical practice in transcendentalism by every man to himself, which 
results to him as a corollary in transforming and transmuting anything 
with which be may come in contact, which has beep followed by the' 
Spiritual mystics or Jnanis of tbe Deva School and called Deva-l dna- 
M^rga of the Rgis (Vide Yoga Tattva Upani^ad and cf. Western Mysticism). 
Tbe other Physical Alchemy followed by the Siddbas, the real Alchemists 
who have taken special care to protect their own tabernacles (Gbatias) as 
receptacles of their souls, at ^he very first with their ohemioo-metallur- 
gical medicines by transfofming minerals and metals, and therefrom 
transforming themselves, physiologically and psychologically towards the 
attainment of their goal of developing their psychological transcendental 
interior powers of their soul towards illuminiam of Jivan Mukti. This was 
called the magic rather Magician art of the Siddbas of old, of Hermes, vide 
the system followed by the Agastya School of men in the East and tbe 
Hermetic School in the West. 

Note. — The wealth of information contained in this interesting 
article has induced the Editors to publish this contribution, in the 
author’s own style. 



IS arihai§£str& secular? 


by 

MR. V. B. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. M.A., 

• DIP. EGOM.. MADRAS 

Since the diacovery and the publication of that great work, Kautaljia’e 
Arthasaatra by Dr. Shanca Saatri of Mysore, a large volume of oritioal 
literature baa grown up on both the method and the scope of the text. A 
host of western scholars of oriental studies ^d also soma Indian scholars 
believe and want us to believe with them that the Arthasaatra in question 
belongs to one of the secular schools of political thought current in ancient} 
India in the early centuries of both before and after Christian era. In 
this noble category of savants. Professor Winternitz, D/, Otto Stein, 
Mr. Bottazzi, Dr. Jolly, and Dr. Ghoshal figure prominently. An? endea- 
vour is made here to examine the various criticisms offered by these 
scholars in the light of the Dbarmasastras. • 

It can be shown clearly that Kautalya formulates all his theories on 
the sound and basic principles of the Dharmasutras and Dharmasastras, 
with instructions in sufficient detail to carry on at once an effective and 
successful administration. In this respect he takes a legitimate place 
with the great Smrtikartas, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Narada. 
Before entering into a detailed examination of the various issues connected 
with this, it would be well if we clear the ground by explaining what we 
mean by such high-sounding terms, religion and morality. In the whole 
range of Sanskrit literature there is only one word which answers 
exactly to these terms and this is the word " Dharma'\ And what is 
Dharma ? Manu defines that whatever is ordained in the Srutis or the 
Vedas and the smrtis or the Sastras is Dharma^ and adds that whoever 
follows them, leads a life of glor^ and happiness not only in this world 
but also in the other world. ^ Hence ethics, morality and religion are all 
to us, the Hindus, whatever is ordained by these great authorities only. 
And, therefore, whatever is found in them is moral, religious and ethical 
to us. Judged by these conceptions Kautalya never falls low in our 
estimation, especially of those great law-givers. He seems neither to 
overstate or understate the rules and regulations laid down in the Sastras. 
On the other hand be follows them with keen perception and lofty insight, 
all Kautalya s own. 

Dr. Ghoshal in his recent book entitled “ Hindu Political Theories ” 
gives us a rather surprising statement thus : “ The Arthasastra, however^ 

h ^ ll Manu. n. 9. 
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did a distinct service to the cause af political theory by ruling out the 
Purohita Iroin the list of prominent factors ofgovernmeni ... the Puroh'/ta 
is conspicuous by his absence in the list of seven-elements .f Both the 
Dharmasastras and the Artbasastras agree in the main about the seven 
elements of the state. We will presently show bow the Purohita 'Is in, 
though nob of, the seven elements. Oommenting on th^ passage of Manu ^ 
where mention is made of these elements, the celebrated Ivullukabhatta 
o<^mment8 the second element * Amtiiyo- ’ as meaning ministers 

and others. By using the word evidently he seems to include the 

Purohita in the ministry group. For the same note is struck by Sauka- 
rarya in his commentary onr verses 30 and 31 of the IVtb Chapter of 
Kamandaka Nltisara 

egrets i 

Again the Kura I, a great Tamil work on polity, speaks of ' Anu'Uya ’ 
as ‘ ' for which the oelehrafod commentator Parimeialakar 

gives a happy explanation, ‘ meaning, these who are always 

by the side of the king. A further evidence is that frequent references 
are made in the Manimekalai and Silappadikaram to ‘ ' 

— of the king. The commentator of Silappadikaram explains who these 
ministers ar&, the Purohita, the commander-in'obief, ambassadors, and 
government-emissaries ^ whom the king was bound to cousult on all 
occasions. In the same text there is, besides several, one typical pas- 
sage ® which also indicates how the Purohita formed an integral part. 
This occurs at the time when the king Aduporedliya-Pandyan was dead 
in the palace and theoity was in flames due to the curse of Kanpaki, wife 
of Kovalan, who was unjustly executed by the said king. These important 
bodies of officers, who are supposed to be by the side of the king always 
assembled together and stood dumbljke seeing the recent ocourrenoe. 
It was these only who could take the line of action with regard to the instal- 
ling on the throne, and deputing other officials to their work. We find 
expression of these terms also in the well-known work the Maduraikanoi 


1 Hioda Politioal TheoEiea (Pp, 88 & 89). 

€H5I^*ri IT5TT: HHTf II Mana. IX. 291. 

3 Kamaadaki (Tcivaadcam Secies) P. 56. 

4 Silappadiksbcam, Ob, 5, 

sirour 0LDIS ebo* Silappadikaram Oh. 93. , 

I UD Obliged to tbeie two itlanooee to Mr. K. Bamaretlmt Aiyet. b a., Madtaa. 
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believed to belong to the second oentury A. D. Farther in an apparently 
latef work Kambaramayana, occur ataniias ^ in which the Rmperor 
Dasaratba sministers are described and these strongly support our point. 
Thus the transmitters of tradition show that the purohita formed 
integrill part of the group Amatya although not mentioned separately 
afso in the Arthasaa^a group (VI, 1) At any rate there is no justilioa- 
tion for the statement that he is not included in the group Amatya. 
Kautalya then proceeds to enumerate the qualifications and functions foj 
this official A Purohita, of gi6at and good family, reputed for high 
learning, well-versed in the sacred scriptures, the science of astrology, and 
the theory of polity, and who knows how to^ propitiate the planets by 
various rites prescribed in the Atharva Veda, scTas to ward off calamities, 
providential or otherwise, that may befall the king or the kingdom, may 
be appointed by the king. Him the king should follow as a disciple his 
teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master. The previous line 
before ends with the phrase and in continuation of 

the same idea the sentence quoted above follows. Thus also Kautalya 
takes it for granted that the Puroffita is an amatya for all practical pur- 
poses. It is certainly interesting to draw parallel passages here from the 
yajnavalkvasmrbi, conveying the same sentiments or ideas. ^ The 
second verse in itself seems a comment on the term ‘ Vipra ' of the prece- 
ding stanza. Yajnavalkya oategorioally states what Kautalya has stated 
regarding hia qualifications. Manu expresses the same ideas in different 
words : — 

g i 

?j5Tr ii 

ll Manu. VII, 58-GO. 


1, Ayodhja Kand^m, I, 6, 7, 6 , 9. 

3. AxthasaBtra text, Yl, 1. 

qtqqT qqjn3's(?«rrjmq'i%: f ^er i q 3^ 

u 9. 


h f%STr%r3q rfsr: ?qqii ii i- 

=f fq'fti Iqfgf^Rrfi^^ ' 

4iqwfif|[q% qqi II J— Si3. 
78" 


- 312 . 
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The words indicate obviously that the Furohita is 

one among the mantrins or amatyas. The phrascT 
answers well to the statement of Kautalya, as a son to his father, or a 
servant to his master. Again ^ 

is explained by Kautalya in his own feiioitous way, when he says. ^ tjaat 
the king should oonsulc his ministers and /ihe Purohita, before 
appointing ofifioials and also in sending out oommissionere on various pur- 
t^poses. Yajnavalkya gives expression to the same idea also 

Kautalya mentions those and more. When he says that the king 
should behave like a son towards his father, he seems oortainly to imply 
what Dr. Ghoshal expre^es as the Aitareya Brahmana speaks of the 
Purohita as the one half of the K^atriya or the king, and the active 
providenoe guiding the destinies of the king and the kingdom. The well- 
written verse of Kautalya means nothing more than this. ^ Here 517^ 
is commented on as 3^f|^ in the Srimulam commentary. The verse 
then means that the energy of the Ksatriya backed by that of the 
Purohita, and well-deliberated by the ministers, following the precedents 
laid down in the Sastras, leads to unquestioning success. Gautama- 
smrti again rules to the same effect. 

Not only Kautalya makes the Purohita, of his Arthasastra, a duly 
qualified man. invests him with the powers of ministering to the spiri- 
tual needs of a king as well as the kingdom by sound advice and guidance, 
bestows bim with a rank even above the king by saying a student his 
teacher, or servant his master, but makes bim the highest paid official 
only equal to minister, commander-in-chief, crown-prince, or the king's 
mother, and queen. Thus the Purohita has not at all fallen from his 
old pedestal, either as found in the Brahmapas or the Dharmasastras. He 
continues to be the same official occupying a front rank, and an 
enviable posicion. He is mentioned as one of the eighteen departments 
ol government or ^ of Kautalya. The Various propitiations, and 
other ceremonies recommended throughout the text, for preventing 
calamities, providential or otherwise, it needs no mentioning, are dona by 
or through the Purohita. He follows, again, the king to the battle- 
field, enoonrages soldiers at the oomme noement of the battle thus 

awr^iPi;. 

5frsi^ II I- 10. 

551^ , I, 839, 

h i. 9- 

4, Text, e, S, 
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infuaing fresh spirit into their nsinds. It is thus evident that the 
Purcfhita has not befin ruled out of the Arthasastra. A further evidence 
in its favour is that Kamandaka’a Nitisara, a latest book on polity, has a 
distinct reference to this official as the dominating and directing force :r 
the adi^inistration By tbie we should not be oanied away with tbt 
iof^ressioD that the Brahmans were only a priestly class, or formed a 
nainistry of religion lil :0 that of the Christian Church and domineered the 
whole situation as the uncrowned monarohs of all they surveyed, thus 
keeping under their thumb the king or the kingdom. On the other 
hand they never became a professional religious ministry and did oertes 
take up various secular callings. But the high status they gained was 
entirely due to their learning and character 3. ^his tradition alone has 
been kept up without break, as is gathered from insoriptional evidence. ^ 
Some conditions for membership in the village assemblies in the 9 th 
century A. D. in South India are that those who have studied the 
Mantra-Brshmana, and one Dharmasastra at least those who have 
critioaily studied a whole Veda with its Parisiksas...” Though a telling 
force in the administration the Pi>rohita was not above any law or any 
punishment whatsoever. Conformably to Manu’a dictum, ^ Kautalya 
enjoins punishment of the Purobita either by imprisonment or banish- 
ment, when he transgresses his svadharma and is found guilty of grave 
treason ^9-3j. 

The other charge that is laid at the door of Kautalya^ is that his 
attitude towards religion is complex, ^ and his mentality is clouded by a 
vision well-distinguishable from the code of ethics. This amounts to say- 
ing that he has sacrificed wholesome principles at the altar of tactics and 
tricks. In support of this statement some examples are quoted as typical 
ones. One such is the territorial aggrandisement recommended by 
Kautalya. This is far from truth. .He has, nowhere, to our knowledge 
supported aggrandisement of foreign territories. But he is certainly oat 
to break the back of the enemies at any cost, but only in conformity with 
the Sastraio injunctions. He is for conquest, but not for conquests for 
conquest’s sake. Gautama lays down constant readiness and exertion 
for conquering alien countries as one of the bounden duties of the king 

1. Kamandaki (Trivaodram Becies), p. 56. 

2. Prof. K. Bucdararama Iyer ably disouBteB thie in a leading article of the 

' Hindu MeeBage ’ for May 33 — 39, 193A. 

• 3. Ho. 438 of 1906, Epigraphist Report, Part II, 1913. 

3?t: jdflrr: i 

Sf II Msnn. 8. 886. 

5i Hindu Political Theories, p. 160. » 

6. ^ ii ch lo. 
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Further the true purpose of the it^ea is well brought to light by^ an 
inscription t on one of the coins of Samudragupta. 

I 

This says that a king conquers only to attain heaven. Surely the inotiye 
for conquest seems religious at the bottom, anA nob secular as is 
believed by some critics. 

^ While still on this topic we can well explain what ' ^lantrayuddha 
and Kutayuddha of Kautalya mean. Mantrayuddha is circumvention or 
more definitely, superior skill in circumventing an enemy and not 
‘ treacherous fight ’ as is t/anslatad This has been commented on by 
Mr. Ganapati Sastri in the III part of his edition of the Arbhasastra 
thus : 

The following verse 3 may be usefully recalled here from Mudranlk^asa 
, put in the mouth of Canakya, who v'alues hia or intelligence, over 
great armies. ^ Kutayuddha may mean battle by spells and charms. These 
kinds of warfare find a legitimate place in the Rajadharma of the Hindus, 
though not in the Rajarsidbarma of which we will speak later on. 

Manu says : — 

II vn. 106 . 

A conqueror should not use may a at the first instance, but should be 
on the lookout for the maya of the enemy. & How to find this out is 
explained by Kautalya through the system of secret spies. Kullukabhatta 
comments on 


1 , I am obliged to Dt. 8.K. Aiyangat iot this inlotmation. 

2. Dr. Shama Bastri’a TraoBlatioQ Bk. 7. 13, 

4. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri drew my attention to this. 

«i*rnT^ ^‘sr tTi^nn 

^ ITPIT fttJi || Mana. 7. 101, 
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Thus oven fche law-gjver Manu ooncedes other meaDs of fighting out the 
enenfy if it ia impossible bo quell him by open warfare. 

lb is wrong to speak of Kau^lya’a recommendation of immoral wa 
fare. Jo remove this misconception it is well bo give his views categOT 
caUy on the question. First of all, Kautalya prefers peace to war, as bhu 
latter involves much toss of men and money, and above all sin.^ Again 
between Manfcrayuddha and Prakasayuddba or open fight, Kautalya 
certainly prefers open fight and says evon at great sacrifice the enemy* 
should be humbled.'^ Does not the Lord say in the Gifca about the 
Svadharma of Kgatriya to fight and fight only ^ Only failing this he 
could hit upon the use of skill and diplomacy*. Even as regards Kuta- 
yuddha. his attitude towards religion is well defined. He says, " Do not 
use fire, if you could succeed by any other means. For it offends both 
God and man” (lo-4). When he speaks of fire, poison, and other like- 
methods, he simply explains what is meant by such kinds of warfare, and 
these could not be taken in any way as recommendatory especially in the 
face of his above quoted statemeqts. Again when ho gives expression 
to the various magical tricks to extirpate the enemy, he says such things 
must commence on the day of the star Pugya to ensure their success, 
thus indicating his abundant faith in the working of the planets. More 
of this later on. 

But it must be remarked that one could have recourse to the unrighte- 
ous or treacherous kind of warfare if it could be styled so onlyin the last 
resort. By overcoming the enemy by any means whatsoever, the king 
ensures protection to his people, ^ and to their social and religious 
institutions. ^ By this he is enabled to enjoy both here and here- 
after. 6 ; Again when once the enemy is pulled down to death his 
property or family members should not be touched and the near relative 
of the slain king should be installed on the throne. (VII, 16), 
Further in the matter of breaking treaties and alliances Kautalya recom- 
mends these only in the case of the^wioked. jIg (VII, 14). 

In his opinion peace is immutable both in this and the other world ^ 
These several kinds of warfare are mentioned as having actually taken 

ii 7— a 

a ?rffW 5 TRfrs¥ 3 'i*i^ 5 jr: 1 7— is. 

S' srKifi% ^ I a-31. 

4. Text 14—3. 6. Text 14—1. 


7- ^ I VII-17. 
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place in both the epics the Bactiayani and the Mah^bhfirata whio^ are 
according to tradition authoritative Dharcnio texts also. Judged by 
these standards Kautalya seemsi in our opinion, to stand above any 
charge of advocating immoral warfare. « 

The main issues raised by Dr. Ghoshal to taboo the Arthasastra afs a 
‘secular’ text, would have been answered if tlie question of the 
conduct of a prince towards the King and that of the King 
''towards the prince is also examined. The regulations referred 
to by Kautalya for observance by the king seem to the learned 
Bengal Doctor as framed beyond all moral comprehension and ethical 
considerations. What It*autalya says is that if the prince were to be 
unruly and of wicked nature, which could be reotihed in the long run, he 
may be placed under restraint. If he happens to be the only son and 
heir*appareut he may be reconciled by a conciliation through the queen 
or special oommissionera. But if his obaraoter is beyond all reotihoa* 
tion whatsoever, he may be punished by banishment and especially so, 
when there are more than one .son to the king A Manu gives 
expression to the same sentiment, namely, if the prince oasts off bis 
‘ Svadharma ' and behaves in an unbecoming way he deserves to be 
punished Orthodox opinion centres around the fact that the 
traditions contained in both the epics are simply illustrations of Vedie 
truths, and hence, are, as already mentioned, as much an authority as the 
Smrtis themselves. In this connection one of ths oft-quoted stanzas 
of the Mababharata comes to mind 

I 

f f ® i 

irr4 n 

Adiparva 129 82-83. 

In the Kamayana again, when Sri Hama was ordered for forest-life, 
Sumantra asked Kaikeyi the reason of the recent unjust order served on 
Sri Bama. Some of these lines may be quoted with advantage 
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J have quoted tteee two passages from the respective Epics as they 
throw the much-Deeded light on Kautalya’s and thus prove the futility 
of our critics' arguments. Despite banishment if the prince continues to 
be the |ouro6 of still further trouble, it is one of the precepts of Raju 
dharma to takeaway his life also. The soul-stirring lines of the Rama 
yapa again JT ^ (Sundara 52-11)— one of the 

accredited and avowed precepts of Rajadharma, comes to our rescue and 
fortifies our ideas of the Arthasastra. It is interesting here to recair 
the story of Udayakumara son of the Cola king described in the extant 
Tamil work called MapimSkalai. When the prince was told that Mapi- 
makalai was in the woods alone, he entered thVsame with the object of 
enjoying her irabued with the evil spirit of lust. There be was killed by 
a hunter. When the news reached both the king and queen, they did 
not regret it, but it even earned their approval, though he was fibeir only 
son, to the effect that it is the king’s duty to get rid of the sons of 
wicked nature 

As the settlement of this *' secular question ’ is a matter of 
much moment we shall also examine some criticisms advanced by 
the western scholars. In the course of a lengthy introduction to 
the new edition of the Arthasastra, ^ Dr. Jolly writes "The general 
tendency of the Arthasastra, is thoroughly realistic and worldly as 
opposed to the vague idealism and strictly religious principles of 
Dharmasastras". Already in the previous pages it has bben shown 
that such general statements are unwarranted. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Ganapati Sastrigal of Trivandrum writes to me in the course of a letter 
" Kautalya has only improved upon the Arthasastra of bis predecessors 
who are authorities in polity as Manu and Yajnavalkya in Dharma- 
sastras and be also refers to them often in his works. It is idle to take 
these authorities cited by Kautalya as fictitious as Dr. Jolly does. For 
actual quotations from -the Arthasastras of Brhaspati and Visalaksa 
who are predecessors of Kautalya, • are found in the commentary of 
Visvarupa on Yajnavaikyasmrti. 

Subscribing entirely to what the learned Pandit and scholar has said 
I shall proceed to examine the various statements ^ of Dr. Jolly one 

li tunaa^ Q^tuputreo (^) 

iSpir eonu iS<s(^eaSdQLDiT&>p (^) 

(Mani, Ob, 32 lines 306 fl.) 

{Ibid Oh, 33, 15. 36 and 26). Here the first reference is to the king’s words to 
the minster, and the second, the queen to the king, • 

3. The Panjab*edition I Dr, Jolly and Dr. Bchmidt# 

3, Introduction to Vol* I of Dr, Jolly’s edition. 
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b\ one in fche light of the Dharmasaqtra texts. Fjret t he Arthasastra 
deolaroa wealth to be the first and most necessary of tlio three objects 
of human life Dharma, Archa and Kami, while the DharmaHaatra 
rules that in a confliou bot weei: rules of Dharma and rules of Artha 
the former should prevail. But this must not ho taken to mean 
as Jolly does that the Dharmasastra has ruled « the Artha out. Jor 
Artha is the means and Dharma the end. Does ?TOt Manu say 
fl ^ and can we on this statement assert and allirm 

that Manu is wrong in his ruling. Certainl>' it is arguing the other way 
round. Without Artha how could a king discharge his duties towards 
himself and his subjects is interoslir.g what Kaut. Jya says in another 
place ‘ W »Xi] l;. meaning what is tbo use of the wealth 

which is after all perishable V Neither could ho ho said to be inconsistent 
in his statements nor the passage quoted an interpolation’. The fact 
remains that the Artha is essential to carry out Dharma, that is, enfor- 
cing the civil and the moral law. It is still more necessary for a king 
whose function it is to maintain Dharnja. 

Secondly Anvik§iki philosophy in the Arthasastra includes the 
materialistic system of the Lokayata, whilst Manu condemns the study 
of the rationalistic treatises. The verse cited means that person who, 
adhering to rationalistic studies, disregards the Vedas and the Sastras, 
is an infidel and deserves excommunication by the learned men. 
Evidently Dr. Jolly has misunderstood the text. Manu has not con- 
demned the study of such treatises but those unbelievers such as the 
oarvakas. Farther it is irrelevant, for the law-giver is not speaking 
about the king in that chapter. But as the lord of both the 
believers and unbelievers the king is expected to be versed in all sciences 
and branches of knowledge. It is interesting here to read what M. M. 
Ganapati Saatri has to say. In his opinion, not of course unwarranted, 
the Anvikgiki of the Arthasastra means tha system of Indian 
philosophy. *Vide Srimulam oommeTcitary Vol. I, p. 27.) Another plank 
in the programme of his studios is Varta or economics. It may be 
contended why this finds a place in it. Sudraka, the celebrated dramatist 
includes Vaisiki* vidya as a science to be learned by the king. Arguing 
this way would be twisting the point too far. Here is the ease of one who 
neither disrespects the Smrti nor the Sruti for his faith in the scriptu- 
res is unmistakable when he says, that the state when ruled in 
accordance with the rules laid down in the Veda, ever progresses and 
never stagnates. 3 Besides it mu st be remembered that both Yajnavalkya 
3. Manu, 7. 106, ~~ 
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aDd ^Mana oerfcain^ ioolude the iovik^iki, to be studied by the king, 
of whioh Lokayata is only a sub-division. 

Thirdly the Arthasastra denounces that foolish fellow who consuil 
the stsftrs too much while Yajnavalkya reoomnoends the worship of the 
planets. The idee^ underlying the verse quoted ^ is that all the 
available sources of wealth should be regularly tapped. The king must 
nob be sitting idle inquiring into the Geoveoeents of the stars as to hisi 
rise or fall in the teeth of obstruction to acquisition of wealth. 
It would be something like Nero fiddling when Romo is burning. So 
after discussing the various stumbling blocks in the way of acquiring 
wealth, Kautalya concludes that for a king entire reliance in the 
working of the planets would not do. He should be full of that spirit 
of enterprise to which he has drawn attention to more than 

once ; and he must endeavour his best to overcome such seeming 
obstacles by repeated exertions. 

This inierpretafcion of the ^ verse would, I think, meet with 
approval. When interpreting we should take the time and the cir- 
cumstance into consideration also. For instance Kautalya says 
in one place that the king should protect bis person more than that 
perishable wealth. From this it must not be concluded that he condemns 
the acquisition or amassing of wealth. The point is that compared to 
the one, the other dwindles into insignificance. On the other hand there 
is warrant enough to demonstrate his advocacy and faith in planet- 
worship. Mention has already been made of bis recommending this ta 
begin the various devices to quell the enemy on the day of the star of 
Pu^ya, auspicious for the same. Again in Cb. 24 of Book II, it is 
explained that the planets Brhaspati 'Jupiter), Sukra iVenusj, and the 
Sun, influence agricultural crops a good deal. The first causes the growth 
of the plants, the second gives shower, and the third the fruit of the 
seeds. Also in various places in the .text, frequent references are made 
to prayers and oblations to Gods, so to avert calamities. In this respect 
the Arthasastra is quite in keeping with Yajnavalkya who says that one 
should try and offer prayers to that planet whioh seems offended with 
him.3 

The fourth argument of Dr. Jolly is that the Arthasastra encourages 
immoral practices like the secret murder of high ofiSoials. and oonfisoa- 
tipn of their property. I suppose this is one of the unscrupulous methods 
in politics of Kautalya according to Prof. Winternitz also. At the* 
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outset it may be said without fear of any oontradictiQU that oontisoation 
of properly is applioable only to or oulpritn and disloyal 

seditionists. Suoh persons could be certainly punisheu in secret if it 
were impossible to ^et rid of them at all. Towards this end no oti>er 
method could be more effective. If they are openly attacked, surely tl\ey 
would set up the standard of revolt with the resultant consequence that 
it would be scotching the snake and not killing it. 

Mano says excellently well that the thorns in the path of progress 
of the state must be cleared off at any cost ^ We nliould carefully 
note the closing sentences of the para dealing with the various 

deceptive and secret pfens to put an end to these wicked ones 

3TW^%3 ^ ^cT I (5. 2) 2, Thus resort to these methods 

is only in exceptional cases, and not applioable to the case of 

the righteous. Does not Manu rule that ^ jt is the King’s duty to 
afford protection to his subjects and consign the accredited accomplices 
to punishment leading to death also. Yajnavalkya reaffirms this state- 
ment of Manu by saying ^ that getting reliable information through the 
special commiseicnera as to the good conduct or otherwise of the 
officials, the king should honour ihe good and punish the evil minded. 

Again it must be said in all fairness bo the great author of the 
Arthasaftra that he was alive to the fact that unnatura-l and adharmaic 
methods of puniahments would lead to impoverishment of the country and 
discontent among the people and hence ought nob bo bo indulged in 5- 
The same ideas, were more or less familiar to the compiler of the 
Bamaya^a, undoubtedly an older text and a moral-inculcating one, 
where occurs : — 
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Thus it is ecjoiced on the* king to extricate himself from the 
undesirables lest he should be landed in troubles of all kinds. 

Another charge that is laid at the door of Kautalya is his unscrupulous 
meFins of collecting taxes under various pretences. Really this is c ^ 
jtating the fact. For does not Kautalya say beautifully well iLiut 
taking of revenues *n improper seasons like the plucking of fruits when 
unripe should not be resorted to, as the very source would be perilously 
affected. The same is interpreted, according to Mr. Ganapati Sastrils 
commentary, that any person could be deprived of the dishonest sources 
of income but not the dharmaic sources, lest it would create trouble 
among the peoples. Anyway the interpret atm ns serve well our purpose. 
Surely a statesman proceeding on this wholesome basis could hardly 
recommend taxes of oppressive naiure. The main principles of law- 
givers ^ etc, are followed both in letter 

and spirit. No wonder then when be says that a king should 
not have recourse to iniquitous imposts. For it is giving a handle, as 
it were, to the enemy. 2 In the^light of these, it would be nothing short 
of absurdity to charge Kautalya with any act of immoral practice. ‘ 
Kautalya is distinct when he expresses the special means employed to 
collect taxes or benevolences only in times ol acute tinancial distress.^ 
Setting up sacred spots and imputing mysterious powers to them, 
giving some miraculous remedies for snake- bites, etc., or running other 
public-shows or exhibitions to swell the treasury by attracting the way- 
farers, travellers, and what not, are some of the means advocated. 
These are legitimate in the sense that they do not give even the slightest 
room for discontent among the people. 

Again to deprive goldsmiths, merohantb and other traders, of their 
illegitimate gains especially when financial troubles actually stare the 
state in its face, could not be pronounced as unjust. It is pleasant to 
read how Manu characterises these classes ^ as deceivers in open 
daylight and dishonest in their •dealings. Surely this is an effective 
method of punishing their dishonesty. Under these circumstances to 
treat these taxes, if they are taxes at all, as oppressive or immoral, is, 

1. ^ I 
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in our opinion, to misread the text. At the most they answer pertinently 
enough for the modern capitation tax, levy on capital, etc. 

Similarly it is said that the Arthasastra recommends judicial torture 
for persons suspected of crimes whilst the Dharmasastra administers 
ordeals in doubtful oases. The fact is that ordeals of fire, water, etc., wec'a 
used only for serious crimes and seditious acts. ^ Again its use was 
restricted to oases of transactions of not less than 1,000 papas. Instead of 
oldeals for doubtful oases, Kautalya recommends the more healthy 
method of inquiry and trial on evidence. When the accused could prove 
his innocence he must be acquitted.^ And punishment shall be ordered 
after the guilt is quite pioved and be quotes the classic instance of 
Mandavya.^ Action would be taken only in oases where the guilt is 
fully established beyond any shadow of doubt on the foundation of strong 
evidence.^ * Consideration in the same chapter is shown towards women, 
children, the aged and the afiiioted. There was no indiscriminate punish- 
ment meted out. The eighteen methods of punishment under the general 
heading ‘ Karma ’ are certainly agreeable to Manu. Ha says ® that 
' limb of the body that was responsible for the guilt may be out off in the 
interest of the kingdom. Again in inflicting punishments of banishment 
for Brahmin-culprits in the same chapter, bo follows Manava-Dharma- 
sastts, where it is said 3%^ VIII, 124. 

To our knowledge then Kautalya seems nowhere to have recom- 
mended torture of any kind to ‘ suspected ’ persons. True it was used 
after the establishment of the guilt or when the culprit was caught in the 
act. Perhaps Dr. Shama Sastri's translation of — the 

heading of the Chapter 8 of Bk. IV as “ trial and torture to elicit confes- 
sion,” might have been partly responsible for such unwarranted state- 
ments. A proper and more apt rendering would be “ examination on 
evidence and action to be taken thereon. There is no mention in any 
place in the chapter under discussi^on where torture is used to elicit 
confessioTiy but on the other hand, to advert to what has been said already, 
its application was only to avowed culprits. This is something akin to the 
modern practice of the jury pronouncing guilty or not-guilty 
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'ftnd^fche judge deoidjog on the nature of punishment! on the merits of the 
oase. 

The next point raised by the learned German doctor equally falls t, 
the greund whan tested by the torchlight of the law-books. It is about 
ttfe management of |laughter-house8 in general. It is said that Manu 
has condemned it. But the truth is that Manu condemns not the mana* 
gement but the receiving of gifts by kings from such dealersJ 
Yajnavalkya, it goes without saying, strikes the same note.^ The 
very fact that Manu draws attention to this shows the existence of such 
institutions, though adharmaic, prior to Manu at least. This premise 
granted, it is certainly open for the state, the custodian of the public 
health, — to bring them under its control and impose restrictions for their 
working lest they would be misused. A great statesman as ha was, he 
realised its importance as affecting public weal and benoe framed certain 
measures as befits a treatise on Artbasastra. It may be pointed 
out that in the matter of distinguishing good meat from bad offered for 
public sale, he is in line with Yajfiavalkya who prescribes regulations to 
sell forbidden meat on pain of heavy penalty 3 

The eighth argument given is that in the family law the Arthasastra 
allows divorce on the ground of mutual dislike of husband and wife whilst 
Narada has a ruling to the effect that it is sinful for a married couple to 
separate for that reason. This is also misrepresenting the author's view 
point. A careful reading of the text lays bare the truth and throws the 
argument overboard. It runs thus 

• 

The last sentence “ Amokso Dharmavivahamm ” certainly implies 
that the previous sentences have only application to cases of Adharmaic 
marriages which are four in number out of the eight forms given. With 
regard to Daarmaio forms there is no divorce This expli- 

cit statement is certainly a thoughtful oommantary on the ruling of 
Narada which Dr. Jolly mentions. 

1. ^ i 
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One more minor point and the last in that category of oritioisin is 
that the Arthasastra allows remarriage of women in the case of protracted 
absence of husbands, hue it is reprobated in toe majority of law-books. 
Important writers whose opinions are valid and authoritative, suuh as 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, etc., have sanctioned this, li^his remarriage, if^fe 
could be so called, is with a younger brother of her husband, and 
failing him, with a sapin^CL or a sagotra. Kautalya concludes this por- 
tion of the text with the pregnant sentence I ^ IW* 1 

meaning thereby that this has been so ordained by the Smrtikartas of 
old. (IJI, 4). 1 But it vjtuld not be out of place to mention in passing 
that such rulings as these have been prohibited in the Kaliyuga Dharma 
by the revered sages and seers of yore lest the confusion of evil become 
worse confounded. 

Thus I have endeavoured to expose the arrant criticisms that are 
rapidly gaining ground both in this country and in the West to spoil 
the fair name of a moral-abiding statesman. We would be certainly 
doing a great injustice to that talented Pandit politician, (Mr. K, 
P Jayaswal in his appendix (C). P. 205, P^rt I of his latest work 
Hindu Polity discusses this point very ably), who has endeavoured 
his best to compile an Arthasastra from the scattered materials available 
during his time Tn such a comprehensive study of every branch of 
administration, the beauty is that the groat author has not swerved even 
an inch from the already beaten track of Dharmfisastras. Kautalyais nob 
concerned with any particular method but views the Rajadharma in all 
its aspects A student of historical literature could make a distinction 
between Rajadharma and Rajargidharma. The latter is purely idealistic 
and based on the very letter of Sastras. The forncer may sacrifice the 
letter to a little extent but never thfe spirit. A typical example of a Raja 
and a Kajargl would make this rnanifestiv clear. Duryudhana was a 
Raja and Yudhi^fchira was h Rajaiei. Sn' Rama was aware of this 
when he speaks of Rajacharma as Adharma but partaking also of the 
character of Dnarma.-^ Teas the charges framed against Kautaiya, 
though in appearance Adharma, are really Dharmaio in the light of that 
immortal verse of the Ramayana. Uniformly the author has shown tnat 
he is not only a ' pandit ’ out something more. This tradition of pandit- 
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statesman continued to very recent times. We meet them often in the 
Oupla inscriptions and still later we have Hemadri, a pandit and at the 
same time a foreign secretary, to the Maharatha king, Yadava Mahadeva 

Iij conclusion we would say a few words about the views of ti i 
Itfclian critic and scholar G. B. Botazzi. In his work Kiutalya is said 
to have been spokecT of as the Maoohiavelli of India. According to 
Dr, Winternitz, Dr. Kalidas Nag repudiates the comparison of Kau^lya 
with Maoohiavelli in bis rceent work “ The Diplomatic theories of 
Anoit.nt India and the Arthasastra ”, in French. Dr. Winternitz 
takes the other view and thinks that “ the designation of Kautalya as the' 
Indian Mar.chiavelii ” seems perfectly justrfied in so far as both of 
them teach political methods from an amoralistic point of view.” (Vide 
Visvahharli Quarterly, October 1923). Those who have studied the 
theories ot both Macuhiavelli and Kautdilya would not but ); 08 i 8 t the 
conclusion that Kautalya stands no oomparison with the western 
political theorist, hirst our distinguisheo author is no originator of any 
new system of political science, Do himself admits that his work is a 
compiliation of the various and varied works of his pr(3 ieoessors, and 
as such claims no originality of his own, except giving ilefinite shape 
to the multitudinous conflicting systems existing. ^ 

Secondly Kautalya’s study is not narrow, limited and cor fined to 
certain aspects of poiiiy as Machiavelli’s undoubtedly is. Itdisplaxs 
a wider ran^e of study ol every possible aspect of public adnainiatration. 
LimitatioDH of any kind do not embarass our author. Ha is free in his 
exjlanalKe and cat, Lone in piosenting bis views. In fine his treatise 
leaves nothing to he desired. Tnirdiy, the ideal iu KauUlya is not 
territorial aggrandisement nut conquest with a higher aim in view. 
The Hindu ideal has ail along been that the conquest of the earth was 
the means towards the realising of the end, namely the attainment of 
heaven. This has been ctemonstrato i by the author in season and out 
of season. Lastly Kautalya ha-j ncTwhere sacrificed religious or moral 
principles towards his one end, namely, public welfare. The myth of 
immoial stale- craft and the illusion vjf unscrupulous methods in politics 
have been disillusioned by examining the unjust attacks made by scholars 
of both the East and the West. Vith Mr. Ganapati Sastri we 
conclude “ it is evident that KauUiya was indebted to the Smrtia and 
his position in respect of the Smrtis was that of a commentator 
Thus Kautalya was not Maobiavelli in any sense, nor bis treatise, the 
undying work of Arthasiistta, a secular one. 


•J. Introduotion to Part I of K'lutalya Arthasaatra (Trivandrum Betiee). 
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^OTRA AND PRAVARA AND THEIR INCIDENCE ON MARRIAGE 


BY 

Prof. K. RANGACHARI. m a., b.l.. VUAYANAGARAM. 

A very intereating sooiologioal faoi oonneoted with the Hindu society 
is the division of the dvija castes into groucJ^ called Gotras. PoUowiog 
the dvija castes, the other communities notably the Sudras have followed 
the same practice ; these Gotras do not indicate the descent, as is alleged 
in the case of Brahmins from a Rgi-anca^tor, but simply are the 
nances of plants or objects like plough, soythp, rtc. The Gotras of the 
Sudras according to some sociologists indicato the exislftice once cf 
toremisbio divisions amongst them which have been readily converted 
into Gotras, based on Brahmnical practices. The Gobra of the Hindus 
eorrespcnds to the gens of the Romats, indicating siraihu praculces 
amongst the races of the Aiyan family. The tracing uf descent through 
the male ancestor seems to be the foundation for the institution of the 
Gotra Panini says But this definition seems to 

have undergone much modification in the course ot ages. . 

Baudhayana dffineM Gotra thus : — 


Thu cfifspiiig cl the stven Rsis with Agastya as the eighth is 
called (7otra The Saptargis a^o : 

1. Visvamitra, ^ 2. Tamadagni, 3. Bharadvaj i, 4, Gautama, 
5. Atri, G, Vasigfcba, 7. Kasyapg, 

The commentators explain 


c?l4: I II 


It] 


“ The sons and grandsons and previous and succeeding generations 
of a K^i form a Gotfa. A R§i (for this purpose) is one who is a* 
UantradTasta”. Thus the families of certain groat Rgis came to be 
known by their names and these R^is became Gotrakarins. Gotra 
according to this text then means a family just Kka Kula. The Brahmins 
like others were proud of their ancestry and like the peerage of England 
the Brahipiij peerage of India was formed. The Aryan Brahmins thus 
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showed the love of their anoestors and their pride io them by perpeta> 
atiog their names as those of founders of families or Gotrakari^s 
The outcome not only of this legitimate pride in their 
great ancestors but of certain practices connected with the Vedio ritual, 
was the perpetuation of the names of certain Beis. This remarkable, 
peerage based not on possessions or wealth but the authorship of Vedio 
hymns was not exclusively confined to the Brahmins but included the 
Ks^triyas and the Vaisyas. 


Gotra perhaps in very early times depended on community of blood ; 
but it is certain that later on this community of blood became fictitious. 
Apart from these eight E^is 'above-mentioned two others have attained 
to this high eminence that of Gotrakarins, viz., Bhrgu and Angirasa. 
In accepting these two R^is as Gotrakarins it is observed : — 






* " The saying of Baudbayana, being a repetition of what others have 

said is not exhaustive but illustrative. The Bhrga-Aogirasa groups 
even though they do not belong to those of the Saptar^is and are not 
included in them, have attained recognition (like those of the Saptarsis 
mentioned above,) 

As I have said before, by a fiction a man was permitted to acquire 
a Gotra. Thus we find, 

II 

and further 

[5T3r?^^oni.] 

" When the relations are unknown U.e., when the Gotra is unknown) 
a man may adopt that of the Aoarya”. “ If the Gotra is unknown, 
Kasyapa Gotra may be adopted.” A famous case was that of the son of 
Jabala, mentioned in Gbandogya Upaoigid. Satyakama was the son of 
Jab^la. He approached Gautama with a request to take him as his 
, disciple. Ou boing questioned by Gautama as to his father and not 
knowing him he asked his mother Jabala about his father. She replied 
that she was free in ber amours and tha'i sho was not sure of his 
progenitor. Satyakama d^j-iared this fact to Gautama who being pleased 
with his truthfulness initiated him and gave him his* own Gotra, 
Baudbayana observes : — 
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, ^ ww s^r: 

II 

• Those who are begotten by him, those who receive their initiu; : 
bis hands, those who receive their Vedic instruction from him these 
whose sacrifices he officiates, then those are his (begetter’s, initiator’s, 
teacher’s or sacrifioer’a) sons.” Thus by this fictitious extension of sqp* 
ship, people were permitted bo adopt the Gotra of an Aoarya, purohit, 
etc. Not birth only but disoipleship also was then one mode by which a 
man acquired a Gotra. , 

The other berm that demands explanation is Pravara. It is defined 
as follows : — 


55Jrcfr?Hf«T: sm^cqBirRt 

srr<q^f% st^rt: i fst^rsnrr- 
arraqjftq 

lOTH II 

qr^Riffr lw4!=fT€tFT^qifaf5jq3iF- 

sfri; || 

In Vedic sacrifices, Agni (Havyavahana) is the carrier of libations and 
therefore when the sacred fire is to be consecrated he must be invoked, 
After the consecration of the sacred fire the Hota and the Adhvaryu 
declare that the Yajamana or the saorificar is as worthy as his famous 
Kgi ancestors to offer sacrifices to Gods and thus they invite Agni or 
Havyavahana to carry his libations just as he did those of his great Rgi 
ancestors and this invoejabion came bo be called Pravara. That the invita- 
tion is not to the ancestors but to Agni must be borne in mind ; and that 
the ritual connected with Vedic sacrifice is the cause of Pravara is certain. 

The names bo be included in the initiation may be one, two, three 
or five bub nob four or greater than five. 

^ 1. The following are from ^atapatha Biahmana which go to show that Pravara 

Jound its application in Vedio.Ritual, 

3T«n^ qt q? 

a ^riq^ I ssTPRfSFfq 3^^ h f^^qr^sq 3^sq 

q^qrqqH li i n ar ii ii 
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Bahudbayana, Apaabamba and mo8*b of the Smrbikartaa i>ay thia. 
But Jaimini differs from them and he aaya 

aT5?i[^?IW ^ I 

The Adhvaryu recites backwarde from the desoondania to th# 
ancestor and the Hota from the anceator to the deScendauta, viz., 

The use of tho suffix ia an indication that Agni is asked to look upon 
the Yajamana or saorifioer as Jamadagni or Urva or Apnavana or 
Cyavana ^r Bhrgu, those famous men of bis family who were 
Mantrakartas. But there seems to be a solitary exception to this, for it 
is said : 

Mr. Vaidya wonders whether there is any connexion between the 
number of aacrad fires (as Tretagnia or Pancagnia) and the number of 
Rgia included in invocations to sacred fire, i.e., Pravara. Whether a 
man ia an. Ekargeya or Dvyargeya or .Tryar^eya or Pancar^eya 
if be ia a Somayaji must maintain the Tretagni and if he enters upon the 
Vanapraatbaarama, he should maintain five aacred fires. There seems 
to be no connexion between the number of llgis a man has in his 
Pravara and the number of sacred fires ha has to maintain and sacrifice 
in as the latter solely depend upon the sacrifices he has performed and 
the stage of life which he embraces. But according to Apaatamba we 
learn that there is some connexion between the number of RgU in a man’s 
Pravara and the number of Sikhas he wears upon his head. For in the 
Aoarya’s Grhyasutra we find : — 

^TTOft ii The Commentary runs 

thne;— q:sif^ I <^^qq^q^rr%^ 

aqrq^ 5 l?Trf? ii 

So far we have considered the meanings of Gotra and Pravara and 
then the question abou^j their inter-relationship arises. What then is the 
connection between Gotra and Pravara ? It is made clear by Baudhayana 
thus : 
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afNr*Tfoi?r<TRriq | 

?j5r cTW II 

With the exception of the groups of Bhrgu and Ahgiras in the rest 
the oommooness of even one K§i between the Pravaras of two persons 
of different Gotras, makes them Samanagotras, But with regard to these 
two exceptional oases we hnd ; 

q^RT f^5 ?TfJn^r?RqTi;r%5 i 

Amongst the Bhrgu and Ahgiras groups, the commonness of one Egi 
amongst the Pravaras of persons belonging to two different Gotras, if such 
be Tryar^eyas, does not make them Sam&nagotras. Also two oommoif 
Kgis between the Pravaras of persona belonging to two different Gotras 
do not make them Samanagotras if they be Fahcargeyaa. The oom- 
monnesa of one B§i between the Pravaras of persons belonging to the 
eight Gotras named after the eight %l8, Visvamitra, etc., brings in 
Samanagotratvam. But in the case of Bhrgu and Ahgiras groups it is 
different as is shown above. 

There is another curious fact coDoerniog Bhrgu and Aiigiras. 
Bhrgu and Ahgiras are not included among the eight Gotrakarins. 
Jamadagni, a descendant of Bhrgu takes his place and Bharadvaja and 
Gautama, descendants of Ahgiraa occupy his place. But there is Para 9 io 
tradition to show that Bhrgu and Ahgiras were once Gotrakarins. In 
the Matsya Parana we find 

i;! 5T*ir i 

31^^^ II 

iTfRqw 50^ ?f?r: II 

sRqqR i 

?qRi *TR^r sff ii 

iffroi; qR?rfsR: i 
rRT H^r ^31 1^3^: ll 
.rf^f 3iRr I 

^ irR«irsi%R|q ^ ll 
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JT 5 J^i; II 

#;%: 3955;^^ JT^q^n: I 

5f§Jl«?lW5?T^ ?Wt«R: II '• 

*Tbu9 according fco this tradition the following seven Brahmar^is 
came into existence at a sacrifice of Brahma. 

1. Bhrgu, 2. Ahgiras, 3 Marici. 4. Atri, 5. Pulaha, 6. Pulastya, 
7, Yasigtha. 

With ’•egard to Bhrgu and bis descendants in Matsyapurana we find 
the following geneology :— 

Bhrgu. 

i 

Cyavana, 

I • 

Apnavana. 

1 

Aurva. 

I 

Jamadagni. 

In reference to Aiigiras we have two Kgis taking his place amongst 
the now current eight Gotrakarins The connected geneologies as 
declared in Matsyapurana are 

Augiras. 

I 

Brbjispati. 

I 

Bharadvaja. 


Garga. Amahiya. 


Ahgiras. 


1 I I I CH 1 " I I 

Brhaspati. Gautama. Uoatya, Samvarta.gVamadeva.c Ayaaya. Usija. 


Dirgbatamas- Gotama. 

t 

or 

Gautama (one 
of the Saptargis.) 
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In the Matsyapuraria we find : * 

3Trcffr ?ajr RM«!%5r =? i 

5fR«trr«} Rf^gsr Ri§W5!i«j ^ ?rt ii 

RR \m I i 

§^Rr II 

nlcHT =R HrI =R I 

aiRFR ^ «=R«?rg%5r ?r«Tr ii 

^Rf jffRfr5fq5Tf'Wr5RiRn%#irR i 
%^qrfirr^ciR«Tr li 

With regard to the former, we have : 

3Tr|^r^ R^rasrr i 

»rn:jI5T^cT«« WRlJjfR: II 

Marici. 

^ , I 

Kasyapa. 

Avatsara. Anita. 

I 

Devala. 

Kebha. Nidhruva. • 

Mr. Vaidya refers to another tradition, that of the Mahabharata. 
He writes “ But a very curious but important sloka in the Mahabharata 
states that originally the Gotraa were four only, viz,, Bhrgu, Vasigtha, 
Kasyapa and Angiras. This and the next sloka are as follows : — 

qpTTRrfSr =5[f5rri^ ?r5cq5irf^ i 

. ‘arlt^r: R II 

• 

Then between the seven Brahmargia of Matsyapura^a and the four 
according to Mahabharata, Bhrgu, Angiras and Vaaigtha are common. 
Marioi in the one corresponds to his descendant Kasyapa in the other. 
Atri of the Matsya list remains amongst the Gotrakarins. With regard 

to Pulaha and Pulastya, it is observed in Matsyapurapa. 

• • 

81 


Marioi. 

j 

Kasyapa. 

Mibravaruna. 

I ■ 

Vasigtba. 
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5iqre; 5Ri%H‘tJ*T; II 
am^rag^ Viiqg arR’c^i; ^5raw?f: I 
g?5f^?r ?T«ir g^ri^af ii ^ 

^ ^ aFtm?ilFT% 3^^ I 

gsfwt sr^ ?if !nm !5irW3i?3^rq ii 

3^c% I 

qtefFJj fiAi ^r^mPT^f^iF: qr^^ffTF^rfF: ii 
33«qF^€»3;?(F3; sirww553TJi, i 
anrf^srt?! iCffit^i; grcl fcr^w^m II 
asjF ?:r3!?FFiTCTT: qft^fasr: ii 

Here again is a curious fact. Pulaha'and Pulasbya having adopted sons 
of Agastya, are now counted amongst the Agastyae. 

There is an important fact which demands mention, viz., the 
practice which once obtained in relation to the formation of the Pravara 
of a Dvyamugyayana. It is observed by Katyayanalaugakgi. 

5?n^«FFrn: q^FTF: 3?q^: m^^TflSF i S^FFyUT^arFFTrS^t^f^F 
^FfFOFIFmFgtqrrqF WfF I 37q^f^3F: ^fc^FTF: jqFgsqFaro^- 
I ^ 3^: q3n5ii%^T%i^F »rqF% 3 3?qi%f®?JTr; i ^ ?th- 
3jq: q?53^ qrf^S^^rFSl^^RFFSSrFq'cF: fqijqF^^F^cFn 
3FF^s%FEif?rf^r5Tr: 1 3TFf^qftFn»T^F%l 3 f«f 
3^: q5[qRq|inF?niqF stfctf: ^ ^FgaFirFFori i 
l^rdoii «rF?i[F^Wrr aFFTF^forr arrF^ ^ «5cq=cfrf^ *rq% 

^ ?rt|;g sFqF[i«g: i flqq^si^qF^ i[q:qqT: 3?qT?f^§: , 3^: qF%F^g: | 
«Tfq ^ m ?rsrt f ^ q^ritq^oilFT # irt? ^F^qqsqsn- 

xFioftqicri ^ ^FF^qqiF^^ ^rrqFt^^fprf^frqF: qftqCfl* 

^ qqprF II 

“ The origin and the acquirement of Brahminhood we will explain. 
Thus the Brahmanas are barn in three ways : they are Utpattikulfnas 
Samantakulinas and, Dvyamugyayapakulinas. Those whose deacenfi 
through males is unbroken are Utpattikulioas. Those 'who for seven or 
five generations are born of well-born mothers possess learning and are of 
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• 

'gooi^ ooDduob ancl*tbo90 who are oo ai^he^ father’d or naother’a side 
'OOQneotad with R^ia, those are koowa as Sioahatakulioas and they ara fit; 
ior the duties of a R-.vik. Those like the Kr')rima, Dattaki, K- ; .! i 
and P^brikapucra, who by being taken away by others, lose the Pravai a'. 

the families into which they are boro, are called Dyyamueyaya^ias , 
tot instance, Sriigalaisiri, Bharadvajaudamegha and Logak^i and soma 
others like these have their Pravaras as given above. In tbo case of 
Dvyargeyas, the first is due bo the begetter’s and the other bo the Debits 
OU8 father in the case in which the Pravaras are three (of the fictitious 
father) and three (of the bogetbar) the same should be followed only 
observing that the number of the Pravaras does not exceed five. ’ 

Bub this practice does nob seam to be uniform, for it is said • 

5«fr: nw:rsTrf : i j 

3Ts%qrfff|5 i .m: 

?t5r^U: 3Tfn^gn[»i*. || 

“ All the Aoaryas who wrote on Pravara, amongsb all Dvyamu^ya- 
ya^a Gotras like Sniga aud Baisiri mentioned only those two and gave 
only their Pravaras and not of any other; they declare for thaTest the 
Pravaras of the (fictitious) father only.” 

The following have been famous amongst Dvyamusyayaria Gotras. 
Matsyauuraoa says : 

3T5r: Tt i 

'* I will now declare those who are born of Dvyamu^yayaria 
Gotras. They are: — Anu^theyas, Abhikurayas, Tanayas, Rajavannayas, 
Sairaijis, Podabarbis. Sairandhris, Rupivatsakis, Samrakis, 
• Sadrupingakgis, and Sajatambis. They are of Vasi^tha Gotra during the 
day time and of Kasyapit Gotra during the night time. ” What exactly 
this fact signifies it is nob easy bo sea. Bub there is the curious fact itself. 

We will now examine the Pravaras of Kg%triyas and Vaisyas, the 
remaining two gub-diviaions of dvijas. It is a notorius fact that amongst 
them there is a confusion about the Gotras and Pravaras which time has 
worked to make them only more confounded. In very early times* 
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Kg^fcriyas were also foanders of Gotras, and iti is ojear thab they Jiav^ 
become the Gotras and Pravaras oi Biabmanas. 

In the HARIVAMS A, we find that Danaka, descendant of Pururava,* 
and that Mitrayu, Mudgala and Kanva. descendants of D'jfvanta, 
founded Gotras and were accepted as Brahmar^is. ^ 

?i«ir ag; i 

gat aw n 

ararjn; ^ n 

ga: af?R«Nara!?ti; i 

awm: II 

In the same Parana, we find that the Baleyas whose Gotra has been 
given by all Pravaraoaryas were desoendeJ from a Kfjatriya. 

JTfwrrft H g qrf®: ^>55 g?:i 1 

3Tf : qsiR^i 31? I 

^Tsrqr: ?rw ^ III 

In the V gn uPurana we find that Angirasa was descended from Mandbata, 
a Egatriya, 

Sfwfww q['^qig?R?TW gqqpff: g^ JWg; 1 5Rqr5l%: I 
11 

Apastamba deciaree ; 

3T«i ? wpfjfra swt: 

^ I qqw f q tg: «gt[f|?T!TqTT: a qftjfkq; I 3Tsr 

w?:q^rf|?rqTOt I ?tqdi%raq?qf^qwT^ II 

“ Thus to the Kgatriyas who invovke through their own R^is, there 
is only one Pravara, viz., Manava, Aila, Paururavasa : those who have 
no Mantrakartas (in their family) they have the Pravara of their Purohits. 
Even those whose PraVara is not that of their Purohits they even by the 
same reason have the Pravara of their Purohits.” The reason above- 
referred to is explained by commentators like this : 
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I 1 T«r?nTH- 

I itjii 1 3TR*fhn7^?T$ ^T^Rir^^r?- 

flsrr?: sr^n?m fRr f^R; ii 

“Vhab then is th^ reason referred to? The following is deolarei. 
All of them have Parohits for without them they have not the right to 
perform Vedic rites. With regard to the question of their own Pravara* 
on account of the same Pravara, marriage becomes impossible is the 
reason”. 

Baudhayana declares : — *. 

o 

^^?T35rf^c?r2sr§: n 

“The Pravara of the Kgatriyas consists of three H§^s” Manava, 
Aila, Paururavasa. ” thus invokSs the flota; “like Pururava, like Ila, 
like Manu”, the Adhvaryu invokes.” 

Asvalayana declares : — 

ai’iT etl n 

‘‘The Keatrivaa have the Pravara of their Purohits or priests. 
But if they invoke the (sacred) Ahavaniya fire (through their own 
K^is) they do it chanting “ Manava, Aila, Paururavasa.” 

Katyayanalaugake observes : 

?:rfrrjr l ^ 

^ II 

The Pravara of K^itriyaa is that of thair Pjrohits. If a Kgatriya 
iovokes the saored fire through his ®, ho should siy Maoava, Aila. 
Paururavasa.” 

Though wa find Paraoio tradition declariug strongly that a respaot* 
able number of the Gotra R^is were of K^atriya parentage, yat by the 
. time that these works were written, these K^atriya founders of Gotras 
* were aooepted as Brahpiins. By the time then of these Sutras, the 
<jOtra and Rravara tradition must have bean so far altered as to have 
forgotten the K?itriya founders of the Gotras. Also the Pravara that 
is entirely composed of Ksatriyas is Manaya, Ila, Paururavasa. 
With regard to'the Pra.vara of Vaisyas we find many confusing state- 
ments made by the Gotraoaryas. For instance Baudhayana declares ; 
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“To febe Vaisyas bbere is only one Tryar? ^ya-Pravara, viz., Bba 
landana, Vafisapri and MAnkila.” 

Apaebamba on the other hand observes : — 

^ srrwiftw II 

“The Vaisyas are Ekargeyas or have one Rg'-Pravara, viz., Vatsapri.” 

It is declared by Kajyayanalaufjaks’ that 

4 

gd%Tsni^ ^ n 

“ The Ksatriyas have the Pravaras of their Purohits and so is the case 
of Vais yap*. ’ 

Further Baudhayana and Apastamba declare 

*Tgir%% nhnoirs: i Ji^rr II 

m i ^irrr *13^- 

3rsw§; I 5 !^ si3i'jrf*n% ft II 

Thus th^re is one view according to which all members of the three 
regenerate castes are of one Pravara, viz., Manava. Katyayanalaugakgi 
explains away the opposition between the declarations of the Aoaryas 
who calk of different Pravara and the same Pravara as existing for 
members of the three regenerate castes by saying 

3 Tfq 1 % qR%i% I 

I iTRsqr JT^TI |(% | ^ ?T3«|?:iqq JTfdfra I 

that the Manava Pravara belongs to peopie other than Biahmapas and 
Kgatriyas. 

We have explained so far as explanation is possible, in a cursory 
manner Gotra and Pravara. We will now examine the dnoidenoe of 
Gotra and Pravara on marriage. 

Manu declares that the bride should be 

qi qrg5c?Tnt5rr qr %; 1 

ffT nWT IS^RRT qRqiqfai || 
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And who is not? a Sapi^ida of bis mbfcher, who (is) not also of the samo 
tribe %8 his father ; •such an one is approved for twioe-born men for 
marriage duties and intercourse.” 

Gautama declares : — 

A mariiage may be contracted between persons who have not the same 
pravaras.” • 

(and) who are not related within six degrees on the father s side, *’or 
on the side of the begetter 

nor within four degrees on the mother's side 
Apastamba declares ; — 

?r m 

it 

He shall not give bis daughter to a man belonging to the same family 
(Gotra) 

Nor to one related (within pix degrees^ on the mother’s or (the father’s' 
side. 

Yajhavalkya declares : — 

i%?TgS5ri I 
3THfqo:§'r II 

mwmi ii 

"He who has not lost Ids Brahamcarva, let him marry a girl of good 
parts, who has not been accepted or enjoyed by another, who is attrac- 
tive in his sight, who is not a Sapmda o^' him and is a junior ; who is 
free from irremediablo dissase, who has brothers, who is descended from 
sone whose Gotra and Prav-ira ara.difTO'enc from bis ; and who is removed 
five degrees on the invduor’s and sevaii ou the father’s side,” 

Vignu declares : — 

f^g?jerwR?Tr(T II 

No one 8hou]ii marry ft woman belonging fo the same Gotra or 
descended from the saafo ancestors.” 
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Vft8i§fchft : — 

f 

< 

“ A householder, banishing anger or joy, being permitted by hia 
preceptor and h aving bathed (on the termination of his studentship) 
should mar ry a maiden who has not the same Pravara, who has not 
known a male, who is younger, and of the same class, and who is (not 
within) the fifth (degree) on the mother’s and the seventh on the father 8 
side.” 

Sankha declares : — 

*' One should marry a maiden according to proper rites who has 
neither the same Pravara, nor is of the same Gotra, and who is (not 
within) the fifth degree on the mother’s and the seventh on the father’s 
side.” 

Brhat Parasara declares : — 

• ?T»Tf5(5^ i 

H ^ ?rT5s:?c^i ii 

" A maiden who is a Sagobra of the father, and who is a Sapi^da of the 
mother should not be married, she not being accepted (as available) for 
marriage.” 

Thus it is clear that marriage is prohibited between persons of the 
same Gotra and Pravara. Baudbay^na enjoins : 

»Tc9[r f ^ sr I 

t nwf jf I ^fcT II 

“ Having had sexual intercourse with a maiden of the same Gotra, one 
should perform Gandrayaua penance. One should not abandon the 
Brahmin woman if the Vrata is complete. He should treat her liko^ 
mother or sister. The issue (of such a union) Js not condemned. It is of 
Kasyapa Gotra.” In the Abhinava Madhaviya it is declared : — 

srfIriTtT I 

wfi’ || 
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% 

Having bad sexual interoourdb through error with a girl of the same 
'GoU'a and Pravara one should perform Candrayapa* If there is off- 
spring (in oonsequenoe of such intercourse) then it becomes of the Ka- vhrft 
’ or Bbaradvaja Gotra. ” 

• 

In the same strain the other Rgis declare. We should now con- 
sider the antiquity of these prohibitions. 

According to the writers on Sacred Law, these prohibitions faolS 
with regard to the members of all the three reganarate castes. From the 
writing of Pravaraoaryaa it is clear that l^^atriyaa had at one time 
only one Trayargaya Pravara of their own at recognised by the Subra- 
karas and they wore permitted to have the Pravara of their Purohits, 
the reason being given that otherwise marriages would have become im- 
possible. The Vaisyas also had one Pravara of their own, asiApastamba 
says in no uncertain terms. Seeing then the difficulties that would arise 
in connexion with marriage, on account of Samanapravaratvam for all 
Vaisyas, later Pravaraoaryaa, declared that the Vaisyas also should follow 
the Kgatriyas in having the Pravaras of their own Purohits. Thus there * 
must have been a time, during which these restrictions on marriage due 
to Pravara and Gotra considerations did not exist in respect of relatively 
large numbers of members of regenerate castes. 

Further then before the classification of all Gobras and Pravaras 
as we find at the present day book place, there were according to the 
Puranio tradition only a few Gotrakaras, amongst whom there was 
Angirasa. Bbaradvaja and Gautama were descendants of Aiigirasa, and 
marriages betweeh persons of these Gotras have never been prohibited. 

There are also the statements of Baudbayana and Apastamba that 
all people are of thesaine Pravara, viz., Manava. There is thus then a 
statement of ancient Pravaraoaryas which would simply declare all 
marriages invalid and impossible amongst persons belonging to the three 
regenerate castes. To declare then that there is a Vaidika Pravara and 
different Laukika Pravara for persons would simply mean nothing for 
originally Pravara conception rose out of and for the purpose of Vedio 
rites. Difficulties and contradictions cropped up only when these divi- 
sions which^once had nothing to do with marriage but solely with Vedio 
rites came bo bo applied bo marriages also : 

In the Vajasaneyakk we find, 

8a 
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" From the same man are born both tife enjoyer (male) and the enjoyed 
(female.) They say to each other ' counting from the same anoeston we' 
shall unite either in the third or in the fourth degree. This text is 
utilised by Madhava in his commentary on Parasarasmrti, to justify the 
Southern practice concerning the marriage of a person of the Dvija 
caste, with his maternal uncle’s daughter. It is not clear from the above 
text that the Kutastha or the common ancestor spoken of is one on the 
mother’s side only. Why it does not refer to the paternal ancestor is not 
ol^ar. The author of Dasanirnayi also quotes as from Paraaara- 
madhavfya. 


II 

' The gift of a maiden into the same Gotra is aleo seen in other coun- 
tries.” It may be contended that the reference is to the practice of 
Mahomedans and Ohristians, but wa submit that it has never been the 
practice of our Nibandhanakartas to refer, to the customs of non- Hindu 
races. The prohibitions of marriiga betTween persons of the same Gotra 
’or Pravara do not seen to bo Vadio but are ralaiively of more recent 
origin. Nor has the practice of mirriaga between members of the same 
Gotra amongst Brahmans disappeared. Dr, Fiok mentions that Sagobra 
marriages take place amongst tbe Sarasvafe Brahmanas of the Punjab 
and another Brabman sect of the Cintrai India, such marriages being 
perfectly valfd amongst them. 

At the close of the essay, we cannot do batter than quote tbe author 
of the Pravaramaujari who declares that the subject is full of inexplica- 
ble difficulties. 

fqfqvnprl 1 1 

qq?:; i hi^- 

qqq qqiqfqi 3 ^tbw; i 3nqtcifqr%^g 

q qr%f^ ^ li 

In the Manavaprakarakanda, the opinions of Sutrakaras on account 
of self-contradicting and mutually contradicting statements appear 
to be very difficult to understand. If it is /asked how? Baudha- 
yana after declaring Manava Pravara as common to all Varpis, does 
not declare a different Pravara to the Vaisyas. Katyayana and others 
condemning the theory of a oommon Pravara to all, i^nterpreb it as 
applying only bo Vaisyas. Apastamba and otiaera after mentioning 
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Bpaoial Pravaras in oonnexion with 'Darsapuri^amasa at the end declare 
a PrDvara common Co all Varpas and do not prohibit it.” 

. It is seen that in the works of the ancient Pravara'iaryas sfeB*;; 
meets are found that all men have the same Pravara viz,, Manava. * ; 
hee not been possible for even the learned author of Pravaramahjari to 
explain away the Qonliradiofcioa between this statement of Apastamba 
and others with their other statements which mention different Pravaras, 
Katyayanalaugak^i declares that Pravara (Manava) belongs to th^ 
Vaisyas alone while a different Pravara is given to them by Apastamba 
and others. The tradition concerning Gctra and Pravara as found in 
Matsyapurana differs from that of MahabbaratH and these two differ from 
the very widely prevalent tradition and practice of the present day. 

It is curious to learn that there are Brahmin families who count 
seven, eight and eleven R^'s amongst their Pravaras even though 
all Pravaraoaryas definitely declare that under no circumstances there 
could be more than ffveR^'s in a Pravara, How this practice has grown 
up we cannot say. Bat it is not surprising that Pravara which once 
found its use only in vedic sacrifices should later on lose its significance 
when most of these practices were given up, thus giving rise to practices 
which are in diametrical opposition to Sastraic injunctions. A very 
stematio and close study of facta concerning Pravara as they obtain 
throughout this extensive land is sure to give us a good deal of interesting 
information about the division of divijas into these sub groups with 
different Pravaras which leave an important learning on marriage 
regulations obtaining in the Society. 
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THE HUNS, WHO INVADED INDIA ; WHAT WAS THF^l 
RELIGION ? 

BY 

Dn. JIVANJT JAM8HEDJ1 MODI, B.A., Ph.D., C. I. E. 

ibiR is the third paper, I am writini^ on tlie siilgeot oC the Huns.* The 
first, 1 had (he {deasure of writ ing for the R. 0. ].>haiidarkar Commemoration 
Volumel under the title of “ Hunas in Aves|ga and f-ahlavi.” The second 
was read l)elore the B. B. R. A. Society oif^oth Aug nst 1910 under the 
titl(! of “ The Early History of the ITuns and theii* Inroads in India and 
Bc'rsia.’'- In the tii*st of these two papers, I have referred, at the end, partly 
to the subject of this paper. The ol)ject of this paper is to* speak at some 
length on the subject of the Religion of the Hfins who invaded Tjidia. 

• 1 . 

From where came the Hum who invaded IndiaA 

Before determining what the religion of the Huns who invaded India 
was, it is necessary to determine from where came the Huns to India. As 
fiaid by Mr. Deguignes,’^ the History of the Huns is a history “ of a nation 
almost ignored which established, at different times, powerful monarchies in 
Asia, Europe and Africa , . . . They had empires more extensive than that 
•of Rome, illustrious emperors, legislators and conquerors who had given rise 
to considerable revolutions.^’ It is the history of a nation which has 
contributed to the destruction of the Roman Empire, ravaged France, 
Italy, Germany and all the countries north of Europe, ruined the empire of 
the Khalifs.and possessed the Holy land.” “ Their Empire at one time extend- 
ed in the West to Western Europe .and in the East to China. They had* 
relations with Chinese, Roman, Persian and Indian Empires.” 

The Origin of the Huns. 

We will, at first, see who the Huns were. Like the name Turks the use of 
the name Huns is not definite or limited. “ The first Turkish people men- 

1. Vide thi; K. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume (1917) pp. (15-80. Vide my 
■‘^Memorial Papers" pp. 127-39. 

2. Journal B. B. R. A. S,*,Vol. XXIV pp. 539-695. Vide my Asiatic Papers Part II 
pp, 293-349. 

3 “ I translate from the “ Hisloire G^n^rale des Huns, dcs Turcs, dcs Mogols, et 

des autre Tartares gccidentaux &c. avant et depuis Jesus-Chnst jusqu’a present ", par M. 
Deguignes (1766J, Tome Premier, partie premiere, Preface page V. 

• 82—21 
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tioued by the CUiueBe are”, its said by Prof. M. Th. Hoiitsm.d, ‘‘the Hioug- 
Nu,2 who waiadermf? to the West, occupied the country south of the .Jtai 
mountains, and expelled (about 177 B. C.) the fornior ojcupants of those 
regions,the Yue-chi,K:uigoi and llsun (U-ssun)4ribos of unknown nationality, 
|)ut possibly also Turks. The Hiong-Nu wore identiiied by Dc'guignes vviUi 
the Huns, this denomination being used in a political or lollective sense, and 
including, besides (he Huns proper, the Hphthaliles, or Wliite Huns, Avars, 
Bulgars, Magyars, Khazars, and Petchenegs, who are styh'd by several 

scholars Hunnic or SScythian people The lliong-N u are so to speak 

proto-Turks and the History of /ho Turks proper begins with the Tu-kiu, the 
Chinese equivalent of the word Turk.” It is these Tu-Kiu who entered into 
friendly relations with Byzantium in the time of Justin II. Sinjibulufl (Arab 
Sinjibu) their ruling prince at the time, destroyed the Empire of the Ephtha- 
lite or Haital tribe in the time of Khosru I. 

The mythical Afrasiab the Afrasciab of Firdousi's Schaihnameh was 
believed to have belonged to the Karluk section of the Turks. There wt^re a 
number of ** the so-calleU Afrasiab kings or Ilekkhanf? ” Some kings of that 
name ruled at Kashgar even in the 10th Century A, C. 

We thus see that there were Western Huns and the Eastern Huns. 

Then, the question is : Who were the Huns, who invaded India ? Were 
they the Huns of the East or the Huns of the West ? From what particular 
country they came? Our reply is that they were the Huns of the West 
They came from tbe direction of Persia. We will examim^ this question. 

References to the Huns in Indian Books and Iriscriphons 
‘ aitd in a Chinese hook. 

We have refereiict^ to the Huns in two Indian books and several Inscrip- 
tions. The books are : (1) The Visnu Parana and (2) The Raghuvam^a of 
Kalidasa. The Inscriptions are : (1) The Bhitari pillar of Victory of Skanda- 
gupta. (2) The thn^e Inscriptions, bearing the name of the Hun king 
Toramana. (3) The two Inscriptions of Yasodharman at Mandasor, known as 
rana-starnhhas i. e. Columns of Victory in war, 

1. Eficyclopeadia Britanmca Vol. 23. 2th Ed : p. 659. ‘ 

2. “ The Hiong-Nu of Chinese historians have often been described as a Turkl race 
yet It is significant that Professor de-Lacouperie on investigating the point, came to the 
conclusion that the Hiong-Nu seem to have been a policy not a racial ubity. (See Westcra 
origin of Chinese Civilization, p. 228, The Tarikh-l Roahidl, by Elias p. 87. J 
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The Reference m the Vi^nu Ptmna. 

Biero are two references to the Huns in Visnu Purana in the Unrd 
chapter of the flecomi book.i (a) In the first, the writer while <1.7 : 
the Pharata Varsa (India) speaks of some principal nations, •* in the exii > me 
weit. Among these nations, he includes the Huns. This reference shows, 
thati they were Huns •not from the direction of Ohina in the East but from 
Hoinewhere in the East. Wilson says, that they were “the White Huns or 
ln(h>-Scythians, wlio were established in the Punjab and along the Indhs at 
the <mnimencement of our era as we know from Arian, Strabo and Ptolemy 
confirmed by I'ocont discoveries of their coins. 

(1)) The second nsference is in tlie list of “ ferocious and uncivilized 
races among whom be names “ Hunas and ParasIkas”B. The Paraslkas are 
Parsees of Persia. Thus, wlien wo find th(‘ Huns mentioned with the 
Paraslkas of Persia, we have reason to take it, that the Huns, who are men- 
tioned with the Parsees, were Huns from tlie direction of Persia whore the 
the Paraslkas lived. • 

Reference in I, he Raghnvamwt of Aa//V/a.s’a, 

Kalidasa refers to the Huns in his Raghuvarasa (Canto IV 68)4. Here 
the hero Raghu is represented as marching “ against th(^ regions of Kubera” 
and fighting against the Huns who were accompaniial by their queens. 
Mallinfltha, (ho cominenlator of the Raghuvamsa. sa^ss, that Kdlidasa meant to 
represent Raghu as marching against the couidry of tlie Huns. Here, we 
have no direct reference or allusion to gukfis us to determine who those 
tIuiiB were and from wliere they came, fi’om tln^ East or the West. But the 
previous reference of the Visnu PuriSna leads ns to say that the Huns referred 
to by Kalidasa were also from the East, from the direction of Persia. 

Two Invasions of InHa by the lluns in the reign of Hkandigupla. 

The reference to the linns in th*e Visnu Purana and in tlu', Raghuvamsa 
of Kalidasa may be taken as unauthentic in the sense of not 
being identified with any historic period or historic personage. Irrespective 
of the question of the particular period to which the Huns referred to in 
these books belonged, we are not certain of the dates of the Visnu Purana 
and of Kalidasa. But when we come to the reterences to the Huns in later 

i^iscription, wcf are on surer and more authentic, 

Tradition, tranelaled from* 

the Original Sanskrit, by H. H. Wilson (1840), rp. 177 and 104. 

2. Ibid p. 177, n. 6. 

3. Ibidp. 191 • 

4 . The Raghuvfimsa of Kiilidfisa with a commentary of Malllnatha, by Kashinath 
Pandurang Paraba, 2nd Edition (1882) p. 89. 

•83 
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The First Invasion referred to in on Inscriplion. 

The first authentic reference to the invasion of India by the Hunscis that 
in the reign of Skandagupta. The period A. 0i 330 to 450, about a century 
and a half, is spoken of as ** the Golden Age of the Guptas ” — the Guptas 
who were known as the “ Early Guptas ” as distinguished from iSie Jater 
Guptas of Magadha. With the death of Tvumargupla I, in 455 A. C. this 
golden age ended. Skandagupta! who next came to the throne, would have 
continued this golden age, had it not been for an invasion of his country by 
the Huns who came from the steppes of Central Asia, via tlw North-Western 
mountain passes. Skandagugta boldly and victoriously kept them off for a 
time, but ultimately he was defeated. lie takes a note of his early victories 
in an inscription 2 on the above-mentioned “ Column of Victory ” erected at 
Bhitari in the Ghazipur district of the North-Western Provinces. The 

inscription records “ the installation of an image of the God Visnu 

and the allotment to the idol of the village in which the column 

BtandB.”3 In this inscription, Skandagupta makes an allusion to a terrible 
whirl-pool joined in close contact with the Hunas.”*! The victory seems to 
have been gained, as suggested by Dr. Smith, by Skandagupta at the very 
beginning of his reign, in about 455 A. C. This date is inferred from 
Bkaudagupta’s another inscriplion, the inscription on the rock of Anoka’s 
edicts at Junaghad at the foot of Girnar.t* 

The Second Invasion referred to h]j a Chinese Trardtcr, 

A few years after the above repulse, the Huns invaded India again in or 
about 405 A. C. The Chinese traveller Suiig-yun or Sing-yung. who travelled 
in India in 520 A. C., refers to this invasion.^ He speaks of these Huns as 
belonging to Ye-tha tribe. According to Beal, “ They were in fact the 
Ephthalites or Huns of the Byzantine writers.” Their king was Lei-lih, 
whom Cunningham thinks to be the father of Tonfmana. Skandagupta was, 
in the end, defeated by these Huns. 

1. For hiK prcdcccsfior and BucccsBorB, vide iny above-mentioned paper on the Huns. 
Vide my Asiatic Papc'^s Part 11 p. n. 2. 

2. Vide “ Corpus Inscnptioiium Indicarum Vol. III. Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta kings and Ihcir successors” by Dr. J. F. Fleet (188H) pp. 52-56, 

3. Ibid p. 53, 

4. Ibid p. 66. 

5. “ The Early History of India ” by Vincent Smith 9Vd Ed. {19U) p. 809. 

6. Vide for particulars my paper on the History of the Huns (My Asiatic Papers ” 

Part II, pp. 336,887.) ’ 

«■ 

7. Si-yu ki, “ Buddhist Records of the Western world ** by Samu?] Beal, Vol. I (188lf 
Introduction^ pp. 99-100. 
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The Invasion of I ndta by the Huns under Tot'amana. 

Ae defeat of Skandagupta referred to above, seems to have emb '’ !' noil 
tijelluns. A few years after, in about 500 A. C. they again iiiva.b , > lia 
under T^pramana, believed to be the son of Lei-lih, referred to above, .,ho 
setltod himself in Malwa. Following the Persian kings, who called 
themselves Shahan-Shah and Malikan Malik, Toramana assumed the similar 
Indian title of Maharajadhiraja, i. e. the Raja of the Mhharajas. He is known 
to have struck coins in his name. Throe inscriptions are known in which 
his name occurs.^ He had established his rule in India. He was succeeded 
by bis son Mihirkula. » 

0 

Now, who were these Huns, who, under the leadership of Loi-lih and 
his son Toramana, invaded India in the time of Skandagupta (455-80 A. C.) 
and who in the time of his successors hie brother Puragupta (480-85) and 
Puragupta’s son Narsihmagupta Baladitya again invaded India ? They were 
the Huns who had come from the direction of Persia The Sassanian kings 
Behramgore, his son Firoiuj and then Kobad, Noshirwan, Hormaz and Khu6r.o 
Parviz all had to fight, with more or less success against the different tribes 
of the Huns known as Hastalites, Khazars, &c. :Now and then when they 
were defeated by the Persian kings, or when flushed with victory against 
them, they turned towards India for their inroads. On (he defeat and death 
of Firouz (484 A. C.) at their hands, the Huns had grown more powerful. 
Po in about 500 A. C., led by Toramana, they brought stronger assaults on 
India. 

In the second of the thiee inscription, bearing Toramana’s name-the 
inscription at Kura in the Salt range, which is now in the Lahore Museum- 

Toramana is spoken of as “ Shabi Jau 1 have shown 

in my paper on the Hunt^ that this “ Toramana Shahi Jau...” is the Hemmi 
king Faghanish of Firdousl who speaks of him as Shah- i Plaital 

sLij also as Chagani Shahi Shahi of 

the Indian inscription of Toramana is the same as the title Shahi (if Firdousi 
The history of these wars^ with the Sassanian kings, the above identification 
of their titles, and the* fact that Toramana’s son Mihirkula bore an Iranian 
name, all these show that the Huns, who invade 1 India in the time of the 
a"bovc referred to Guptae, were Huns from the West from the direction of 
Persia. 

1. For an account of ihese inscriptions, vide my paper on the Huns. Vide my Asiatic 
papers Part II. pp. 339-40. , 

‘ 2. My Asiatic Bapers Pari, II pp. 340-41. 

3. For a brief account of* these wars vide my paper on the Huns in my Asiatic Papers, 
Part II. pp. 818 -Ji 88 . 
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l<ow, we come to ilio subject proper of our paper viz What wfts the 
Religion of these Finns who invaded India ? 

The Fluns had come into contact with the Persians from vefy ^liy 
times. But coming to later more historical and authenticated times, we find 
that a tribe of these, the Hastalites or Ephthalites had settled firmly in 
Transoxania in the beginning of the 5th century. So, the natural presumption 
is, that their religion \vas likely to contain elements common to the Iranian 
religion. But laying aside this natural presumption, we will proceed to 
produce other stronger evidence to show that their religion was more akin 
to that of the Iranians. 

The Iranian religion before the time of Zoroaster was known as the 
Mazdayasnan religion. So, the Huns of those early time also were Mazdaya- 
snan like the Iranian. After the time of Zoroaster, the Iranian religion ® 
became Zoroastrian, or, more properly speaking, Mazdayasnan Zoroastrian 
ft veil now, a Parsee, while reciting and declaring his creed or confession of 
faith, speaks of himself, first as a Mazdayasnan, and then as a Mazdayasnan 
Zoroastrian (Mazilayasnb ahmi, Mazdayesm. Zarathushtrish, Yasna, Ila XU). 
On the advent of Zoroaster, ihe Iranians f(;lloweti his now creed, which 
was not altogether a new creed, but the old creed, well reformed.* But the 
Huns continued to follow at least for some time, their old 1’orm of Iranian 
religion ; it seems that latterly, after a long stay on the frontiers of Iran, 
and after coming into a continuous close contact with the Iranians, they may 
have taken into their faith many of the elemenls of the new reformed 
religion of Zoroaster. 

i 

I will divide my subject of evidence on this point under two principal 
heads. 

I Evidence from Iranian soorces. 

II Evidence from Indian sources. 

Under the first head I will jwoduce evidence from the following 

1. The Avesta Writings. 

2. The Pahlavi Writings. 

ii The Persian Writings, Under this sub-hbud I will also refer to some 
Arab writers of Persia. 

1. Vide my paper “ Zoroaitrianism. Its Puritanic influence in tfic Old World,” in my 
” Dante papers ” pp. 99-100. 
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•III. 

I* Evidence from Iranian aourcee. The Avesta writings. 

We have two sets of passages in the Avesta, wherein Huuiis ■ * sms 
and thetr kings or leaders are referred to. 

A. The first set* of passages refer directly to the Huns. The Huns are 
distinctly named there. 

* 

B. In the second set of passages, they are not named distinctly, but we 

infer from other collateral evidences that they are referred to there. 

• 

(A). The first set of passages wherein the Hiins are referred to 
distinctly by name is formed of the following. 

1 Aban Yasht. Yt V, 53-55. 

2 Aban Yasht. Yt V, 57-59. 

3 Meher Yasht. Yt X, 113.* 

4 Farvardiu Yasht. Yt XIII, 100. 

5 Zamyad Yasht. Yt XIX, 41. 

6 Zamyad Yasht. Yt XIX, 30. 

Out of these six passages, (he 1st, 2ii(l, 41 h anti 0th are of use to us 
for the purpose of determining the religion of the Iluns. 

B. The second set is formed of the following passages. 

1 Aban Yasht. Yt V. 108-110, 

2 Aban Yasht. Yt V. 112-114.* ■ 

3 Aban Yasht. Yt V, 116-118. 

4 Gosh Yasht. Yt IX. 27-31. 

5 Ashishavangh Yasht. Yt XVII. 49-51, 

All the above passages, both of the first set and the second set, refer to 
the Huns as a hostile •people with whom the Iranians were at war. In the 
first set, the cause of continued hostility seems to be tribal. It is something 
Tike blood-feud, ffhe usual war lietween two neighbouring nations. In the 
second set, the cause is religious. They had at first well-nigh a common 
religion. But, as the Iranians accepted the reforms of Zoroaster, the Hunus 
or Huns or Hyons or Khyons opposed them. , 

(1) Vide for the passage* in Transliteration and Translation, the Bhandarkar Comme- 
morative Volume pp. 68-74. Vide my Memorial Papers pp. 11^8-186. 
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We find references in the Avesta totwo great wars between the Iranians 
and the Hiinus or Hinis. 'I'he first war was pre-Zoroastriau or one •before 
the time of Zoroaster. The other was co-Zoroastrian or one in the time of 
Zoroaster himself. The second war was one, which, according to later 
writings, was advocated by Zoroaster. The Aban Yasht passages refer to 
both these wars. * 


The Ahan Yasht passages referring la the firsl war 

*The earlier passages of the Aban Yasht refer to the firs]; war. We read 
there (Sections, 53-55). 

Tam Yazata takhmb Tusii rathaeshtaru barshaeshu paiti aspanam zavaro 
jaidhyantb hitaeibyo dravatatem tannbyb ponra-spakhshtlin tbishayantam 
paiti-jaitim dushmaiiiyunain hathranivaitim hameia'thanam anrvathan5m 
tbishyantam,* Aat him jaidhyat avat ayaptem dazdi me vanguhi sevishtd 
Ardviura Anahitie yat bavani aimi-vanyao aurva Hiinavb Vaesakya upa ^ 
dvarem kheathro-saokem apanotemen Kanghaya berezaniaya ashavanaya 
y^tha azem nijanaiii 1 uiryaiiam dakhyunaiii panchasagnai satagnaishcha 
satagnai hazangragnaisheha hazangragnai baevaregnaisheba ))aevaregnai 
ahankhshtagnaishua. Diithat ahmai tat avat ayeptern Ardvisura Anahita 
hadha zaothrbbarai aredrai jazeinnai jaidliyantai dathrish ayaptem. 


Translation :~The brave warrior Tusa invoked her(Ardvidura), riding on 
horse-back and praying for strength to his horses, strength to (his own) body, 
great watchfulness over those who annoyed him, power to strike his enemies, 
power to run down his foes, adversaries and annoyers. Then he asked of 
her. 0 (jood beneficient Ardvisura Anahita give me this gift, that I may be 
the overcomer of the brave Hunus of Vaesaka 1 at the gate of the lofty 
(fort of) Khshthrbsaoka of the high and holy Kanga,2 (and) that I may kill 
the fifties and the hundreds, the hundreds and the ^thousands, they thousands 
and the tei thousands, the ten thousands and the innumenibles of (the 
people of) the country of Turan. (55) Holy ArdviBura Anahita granted the ‘ 
desire of him who carried offerings, gave gifts, miule invocations (and) 
sought the fulfilment of desires. 


(b) We may then read in the Shan Yasht (57-5!)). 

Tarn yazenta aurva Ilunavi. lacskaya upa dvarem khshalhro-saokem 
apauot^em kanKhaya berezantay ashavanaya satco aspanam arshnatn 

V u “ iiuvsvT, 

Vaeskain and thus taking Vaeskaya to be the name of a place (Lcgcndn relatifiL^ to 
KerBh.isp, Pahlavi Texts Part 11 S.B.E., XVIII. p. 371 gn. 4 ‘ ^ • 

2. nrdoHBi places the h^rtre^s ot Kang (Kangdcz)’ at about a month’B distance from' 

China. Macoudi (Traduction dc Habierdc Meynard II Pm chan 11 1 

Chinas. He calls it Kang-dar. ’ ' 
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hazangre gavam baevare anumayaiwlm Aat him jaidhyen avat Syaptem 
daztli^nb vanguhi ^evishte ArdvisOrn Anahito yat bavama aiwa-vanyao 
taklimem lusem rathooshtarem yatha vaem nijanama airyannam dal::: 'Mam 
panohasagnai satagnaishcha satagiiai hazanghragnaishcha liazana;; ;. nai 
bacvar^gnaishcha baevarengnai ahank&litagnaishcba. Noit aoibyuscliit dailiat 
tat^avat ayaptem Ardvisura Anahita. 

Translation . — The brave Hunus of Vacsaka invoked her (Ardvisura) at 
the gate of the lofty aort of) Klisathrd-saoka of the high and holy Kanga, 
with one hundred horses, one thousand oxeji, (and) ten thousand lambs. 
Then (thus invoking), they asked of her ; “ 0 gpod beneficent holy Ardvisuras 
giv(^ us this gift; that we may be the overcoifiers of the brave warrior Tusa 
(and) that we may kdl the fifties and tlie hundreds, the hundreds and the 
thousands the thousands and the ten thousands, the ten thousands and the 
innumerables of (the people of) the country of Iran.” Ardvisura Anahita 
did not grant this gift to Uiern, 

We find from the above passages of tlie Aban Yasht, that a war wgis 
fought by the Iranians under the commandership of Tusa i against a Hun 
tribe led by Vaeseka. We note in the above passages of prayer, that in the 
case of the prayer of the Iranians, the worsliipper is one, namely Tusa and 
the verb {yazata), used with his name as the nominative, is in the singular 
number. In the case of the prayer of the Huns, it is not one. person who is 
mentioned as worshipping and opposing the Iranian hero Tus, but a clan or 
tribe the Hunavb Vaoskaya, i.o , the llunas of Vacsaka. The verb used is 
plural {yazenta). So the war was with a particular Hun tribe or clan, the 
clan of Vaesaka. This clan or tribe seems to have derived its name from 
Vaesaka, the Visak of the Pahlavi Bundeliesh tChap. XXXI. 16, 17)2 He 
was one of the ancestors of the later* Turanians, an uncle of Afrasiab and the 
father of Plran, who wasihe Nestor of the Turanians in the court of Afrasiab 
just as Godrez, the father of Tus, tvas thi‘ Nestor in the court of Persia.3 
The cause of the war was tribal, i 

The ceremonial form or Ritual referred to in ike Ahan Yasht. 

Now, let us look to the ceremonial form or ritual with which Ardvisura 
was prayed to by the Huns. The form as given in the above passage is 
“ Satee aspanaln hazanghre gavam baevare anumayanam ” i.e, “with one 

1 In the Pahlavi Bundchesh (ch.'XXIX, (>), he is spoken of as Naodardii, Le,, of the 
family or clan of Naodar. 

2. Vide my translation of the Bundehesh p. 169. 

3. For this Vaesaka, vide my Dictionary of Avesta Pioper names, p. LSO. 

• 4 For the reaion, why these two families or clans were specially hostile, vide my 

paper In the Bh^nd^rkar Commemoration Volume, p, 70. 
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hundred horses, one thousand oxen (and) ten thousand lambs. This is the 
typical form in which we tind several great Iranian jfersonages praying to 
Ardvisura.l In the case of a few personages who pray to the goddess, wo do 
not find this form of ceremony accompanying their prayoi’S. But, we can 
explain why their cases were exceptions. The explanation seems td be this. 
The ceremony rec|uired a long ieismely celebration with all religious appara- 
tus.i When the heroes prayed to Ardvisnra, in the very niidst or thick of a 
battCe, or on an emergf r\cy, oV in some such exce])tion:il en cu instances; they 
could not perform the accompanying long ritual. Thus/Pous, the Iranian 
hero, prayed in the niidst of a liattle Irom his very .saddh' ( t^arashai'sbu paiti 
aspanam;) lit on the Iraek of*his liotms. (oil) Similarly, Vitro Navax prayod 
on an emergency; when he was suddenly made to tly high in the air (1 scha 
uzdvanayat veieilirajao takhmo Thraetaoin- mereghahe ktdirpa kalirkasahe 
Sec. 61), Vfstaurush of the naotur family (y/o Kaoidinjetho) pi*ayed on an 
emergency; when he found his way closed hy an intervening river and found 
himself unable to cross (e. 76). Zarathushra’s prayer to Ardvisura also was 
8pi exception (s. lOl), perhaps because, he was above the necessity of any 
long expensive ritual. ^ 

We find the above typical Iranian form of c(*remonial offering, not only 
in the Aban Yasht, but also in the Gosh Yasht.(ii) 

These two facts, viz, (a) that tbe Iranians and the linns prayed to the 
same goddess Ardvisura Anahita and {Jj) that the llunnit* form of ceremonial 
offering was the same as that of the Iranians, show, that both the nations 
had a common religion, if not exactly the same, well-nigh the same. 

The Hecond Groat War. 

Now, we come to the secoisd great war between tlie Iranians and the 
Huns, —the war which took place in the time exf Zoroaster himself, and 

1 Vidt’ Abiin Yasht, YtV 21, 25, 21), :h. 41, 45, I'.i, .57, OS, 72, <Sl, 108, 112, 110. 

2. Wc arc lujt in a ]i.)silion to Kay with certainty, wli.al this ceremonial prayer (‘with 
one hundred horKcs, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 Jambs)” was. Did il mean any actual sacrifice 
of 80 many animals ? Some kind of animal sacrifice undoubtedly there did exist in those 
olden times, but it docs not seem that the sacrifice was of such a large number of 
animals. There may be a saoiiftcc of a few animals, bid the large number as mentioned 
seems to represent the estimate of a great ceremony valued in animals which measured a 
man’s wealth at a time. • 

^ The mode, as mentioned in the Avesta, seems to refer lo a great royal ccretuonV, 
for example, one like tliat of the As'vainedha of India. It required a long leiturely 
celebration. This is evidenced by the fact, that, as said above some heroes, though they 
are represented a. praying to Ardvisnra are not represented as praying with the accom. 
Paniment of this mode of ritu^ ceremony. , 

a. Yt. IX, 3, 8, 13, 21, 29, 
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whi( h, as said in some later books, was recommended by Zoroaster himself, 
as a \^r agaii^t the ^vil-minded. 

• For this purpose, we well examine the Sban Yasht passages i ihe 
second jet, wherein the Huns are not referred to directly but indiu m Hy. 
Th(? war is between the Iranian Vishtasp and his army and an enemy 
Arjasp and his army. But in these passages the proper nationality of 
Arjasp is not mentioned. So let us first determine it.^ 

• TJiP NatimmUiy of Atrjaimpa or Arj^sp^ 

Though in the above passages of the A ban* Yasht, the proper nationality 
of Arjasp is not mentioned, there are other passages of a similar prayer by 
the Iranian King Vishtasp which point to Arjasp being a Hyaona (Hun) or 
Khyaona. 

(a) The Gosh Yasht (Sections 29-31) contains a similar prayer of the 
Iranian King, (b) Again the Ashishvangh Yasht (Secs. 49-50) also contains 
a similar prayer, both of these Yashts, Arejat-aspa or Arjasp is spoken of as 
Khyaona, which name is the same as Hyaona another form of Huna. (c) 
The Zamyad Yasht (Sec. 87) speaks of “Arejataspa or Vrjasp (^) as one of 
the wicked Khyaonas. We rend there, Dravantemcha Arejat aspem uta 
anyaoschit agha duzvandravb Khyaonaonghhb i.e., the wicked Arejataspa 
and other similar sinful notorious Khyaonas. “Thus, we see that Arjasp 
is included in the class of wicked Kyaonas or Hyaonas. 

The Pahlavi books also, as we will see later on, speak of him as a 
Khyaona (Arjaspa Khyaonan khiidai, i.e., Arjasp, the king of the Khyaonas). 
All these references show that, though the nationality of Arjasp is not given 
in the above Aban Yasht passages of*the second set, other passages point to 
him as being a Khyaona. • 

• 

Again,in the Gosh 3 and Ashishang Yashts. (4) where the Iranian king 
Vishtasp prays for having a victory over Arejataspa and other heroes of his 
clan, he prays as well that he may be viclorions over the country of the 
Khyaonas and that he may be able to spread goodness in the country of the 
Varedhakas and the • Khyaonas. He prays: “ Uta azem fraourvaeeayeni 
humaya Varedhakanamcha Khyaonyehecha danghhavo uta azem nijanani 
i^yaoninSm dakhyunam.” ^ 


1. Yt. IX, 3, 8, 13, 21, 29. 

2. Arjasp is the later Paliiavi and I’crelaii toini of Av. AREJATASPA. 

3. Yt. 1X81. • 

(. Yt.XVllI61. 

84 * * 
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Translation.— “ I may introduce » good law in tin' connirieB of the 
Varedbakas and the Kbyaonas and 1 may smite ^tbe i)W)i)l(' of the lyiyaona 
countries.”) 

Thus, this reference also shows that Arojat-aR}):i who fought with 
the Iranian king Vishtasp was a Khyaona by natictnality« This word 
Khyaona corresponds to the Chionitao. Darmcstelffr thinks, though with 
some doubt, that they were the same as ITyaonas (inden]i(|Uo anx Ilyaonas, 
Le*Zend Avesta III Index II p. 241). But there seems to bo no reason for 
this doubt. H and Kh are often seem to l>e interchangeat)let. In the later 
Pahlavi, the same letter can be lead both as hand kh,- So there is no 
doubt that the words Khyaona and llyaona or 11 umi refer to the same 
people. In the Pahlavi Dinkard, Dastur Peshotan has correctly read the 
words (read as Khyaodan pi. i. e. the Kbyaonas) as Hinavitn. 1 will refer 
to this matter later on. 

The Abln Ya><ht passages referring to the Sccemd (ireat War. 

Now, having shown that Arejetspa who fought agaipst the Ji'anian king 
Vishtasp, was a Khyaona, Hyaona or Ilun by nationality, and that the 
Kbyaonas were the same as Hyaonas, llunus or Ilunsi, let us turn to 
examine the Aban Yasht passage of the second set. In this examination, we 
find, that here also, the “Iranian Vishtasp and his ])rother Zairivairi on the 
one hand and the Hunnic kings on the other (ff) P^xy before the same 
deity and (h) with the same form of ceremonial offering, viz., with 100 
horses, 1,000 oxen and 10,000 smaller animals like sheep. We read in the 
Aban Yasht: 

• 

Tam yazata berezaidhish Kava Vishtrispu pasne apem frazdanaom sateo 
aspanam arsynam hazanghro gavam bat'vari) anutnayanam, Aai'hlm Jaidh- 
yat a vat ayaptem dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahitt' yat bavSni, 
aimi-vanyao Tantliravantem duzdacnem peshauomcha daev.ayasnem dravan- 
temcha Arejat-aspeii ahmya gaethe peshanahu, Duthat ahinai tat avat ayaptem 
Ardvisura Anahita (ss. 108 110.)* 

1. For example, we have both hvar and khar for to cat, drink; iranghuharaiti and 
kharaiti. 

2. Vide Kanga’8 Avesta Grammar, p. ^ 

Dastur Peshotan's Dinkard VoJ. IX, Texi p. 480, 1. 6, 

4. Dr. E. W. West alsp identifies the Khyaonas of the Pahlavi books with the 
Khyaonas or the Huns of the Avesta, mentioned in the Ashighang and EamyiJd Yashts 
XLVII p. 68 n. 1) 
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Translation.— The greatl Kava Vishtaspa invoked her (Ardvisura) 
on thotither side of the waters of (lake) l'’razdanava, with hundred Mili.nit 
horses, thousand oxen and ten thousand animals of moderate siz' ilo 
then asked of her : 0 good l)enefioent Ardvisura Anahita 1 give me th.;, . m 

thatjimfybe victorious^ in the wars of this world over Tauthryavauta 
who professed a wrongf faith, Peshaua who worshipped the daevas and the 
evil Arejat-aspa, Ardvisu ra Anahita granted him his desire.! In similar 
passages of the AbSii Yasht (ss 112-114 Zairivairi) Zar*ir of the Pahlavi bSok 
andof Firdusi’sShah-nameh), the brother of King Vishtasp _alBO invokes 
Ardvisura and asks for a boon similar to that o[,his brother (S8.'ll2-ll,i) hut, 
with this (hllereuce, that his place of prayer is Mifferent from that of his 
royal brother. He prays on the banks of the river Haiti (pasne apo 
Daityuyao)! • 

ihen Art'jat-aspa or Arasp alsoiiivokoB the goddess Ardvisura and asks 
»for a well nigli similar boon Wo road (Sects. IKi-lS), 


Tam yazata Vaiiardmainisli Arejat aspb, upa zrayo vourukashem stateb 
aspanam arshnarn liazanghrem gavam haevare anumayanam. Aat him 
jaidhyat avat ayapioin, dazdi me vanghuhi sevishte Ardvisura Anahite yat 
bavaiii awii-vanyao takhmom Kavaom Vishtaspem aspayaodho zairivairish, 
yatha azem nijanani Aeryanam dakliyunam panchasagnai .satagnaishcha 
satagnai haznghraghnaishcha liazanghraghnai baevarehnaishcha baevaroghnai 
ahnkbshtaghnaisheba Kbit ahmai dathat iat avat ayaptem Ardvisura Anahita. 

Translation. — Arjet-aspa of Vandaremna invoked Ardvisura on (the shores 
fo, sea Vourukasha with one hundred valiant horses, 1000 oxen and 10,000 

1. Berezaidhish corresponding lo Persian buland. Lit. seeing high above (berez 

and di Sanskrit see, to think.) 

2. Arshan. It is used to designate that the Iiorses were male horses and not mares or 
female horses, 

3. Anu-maya. Ann Sans, ^3 Gr. Am, moderate, proportionate and iRf mils Lat 
fne4iri Fr. mc-mrer, Germ, messen^ to measure. The word is used for small animals like 
sheep, lambs or goat. 

4. Aiwi^vanyao from aiwi [aibi) Sans. ^(^1 above, and \aii Sans. ^ Eng. win, to 

strike, lo conquer. * 

5. Here Zairfvairi is spoken of as aspyaodho, i.e., one fighiing on a horse. Many a 
warrior Bghts from the back of a horse. So, why should he have been specially mentioned 
as “ One fighting on a horse.’’ I'have explained the reason at some length in my Iranian 

gggj^yg Part I, pp, 166-69, and shown that it is a special reference to a famous horse 

which he possessed. 

• 6. Ah5nkhshlag»riiahcha, from Av. a Sans- ^ Gr. A. negative and khya, to speak. 

Hankkya sim, Gui. to number. Hence innumerable. 
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animals of moderate size. He then asked of her, ‘‘0 liood benetic(3nt ArdvisQro 
Anabita give me this boon, that 1 may l)e victorious over vuliui^t Kava 
Vishtasp and over Zairivairi who fights from the back of tlie horse, and that 
1 may smite fifties and hundreds, huiulreds and thousands, ihousandsand ten 
thousands of people ten thousands and innumerable of Iranian tuuntries, 
Ardvisura Anahita did not grant him that boon. « 

^ We find from thefse A ban Yasht passages of the sc^cond set, that they also 
treat of a war. It is the war between Kava V'ishtaspa, the Iranian royal 
patron of Zoroaster and his brother Zairivairi (Zain) on the one hand and 
Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) of Vau^areniiia on the other. \\ e also lind, that the 
Iranian and the Hunnic kings oliserved the same ceremoniiil in their prayer 
before Ardvisura, thus showing, that they had, if not wholly, in many 
respects, a common religion. 

Again let us note the wording of the last portion of the prayers of th^ 
Iranians and the lluiiiiic kings. The Irainan king in the Gosh Yasht (Sec. 31) 
and Ashishaug Yasht (Sec. 51) prays for smiting the IJuiis by fifties and 
hundreds and thousands and ten thousands and uncountable numbers- The 
same is the form of the prayer of the liunnic king who wants to smite the 
Iranians similarly. This in itself is a small matter to show similarly between 
the religions of the two nations, but with other facts it lends strength to my 
view. 


The other passages of the A vesta. 

Having examined the long principal passages of the A ban Yasht referring 
to both the wars, we will now examine the passages of the Farvardin and 
Zamyad Yashts which {a) not only speak of the Huns by name, bnt (5) also 
point directly to a schism or war on account of rtJigiou. In the Barvardin 
Yasht (Bees. 99—100), while invoking'the holy spirit of king Vishtasp, the 
king is spoken of thus : * 

Yo hazushcha upastacha visata anghhao daenayao yat Ahurbish Zarathush 
Irtish yo him statam hitam haitim uzvazbat baclia hunuivyb.iJ 

Translation.— Who (Vishtasp) became the arm and support of this 
Ahuramazdi religion of Zoroaster (and) who separated fhe strong fioly 
existing religion from the Huns. , 

1. He seems to be the same as Anderman of the Shah-namoh of Firdousi (Mohl. IV p. 
382). 

2. Darmsteter, in his translation of this passage (s. 100) very properly says of the wopd 

“ Huuos", tiiat it is a name of the people called clbcwhcrc Vaicdhak? (Yt. IX 81 ' XVII 61) 
or Khyaonas (Ibid and XiX 87). ’ . 
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This passage clearly points to the above war with Arjasp as that with 
the JJuns. Again Che most important words are those which speak of sepa- 
rating the existing religion, i.e., the religion which was common !o iliom, 
from the Huns, » 

• 

• This passage, occurring in two Yashts, then shows, that up-to the limo of, 
Vishtasp and Zoroaster, the religion of the Iranians and the Hunus was one 
and the same or well nigh the same. But, on t|^e advent of Zoroaster, 
Vishtasp the royal patron of Zoroaster, under the instructions of the prophet, 
separated or differentiated the Iranian religion from that of. the Huns The 
Huns and others adhered to the old orthodox* V azdayasnan religion, but the 
Iranians under Vishtasp admitted the reforms suggested in the old creed by 
Zoroaster. Upto the time of the advent of Zoroaster the Iranians and the Huns 
referred to in the above passages followed well nigh the same yeligion, the old 
Mazdayasnan religion which took thoughts of men from Nature to Nature’s 
God. But Zoroaster, basing his religion on the groundwork of the old religion, 
as all prophets generally do, and, •preserving the elements which were good, 
and rejecting those which had degenerated and become bad, introduced hew 
elements, mostly from a pure monotheistic and ethical point of view. He 
appealed more to pure morals and less to forms and ceremonial. The Huns 
who lived in the frontiers of the then Iran proper, did not like any innova- 
tions, and hence arose a split or schism. 

Thus we find from the above long examination of the references the 
Huns and their king Arjasp in the Avesta, that while the previous great war 
or a set of wars between the Iranians, and the Huns before the time of 
Zoroaster was more or less a tribal or national war, a magnified form of a 
great blood-feud, the second great .war of the time of Zoi'oaster was a kind 
of religipps war. In the advent of Zoroaster Vishtasp learning his reformed 
form of the old Mazdayasnan religion, adopted it and separated his religion 
from that of the Huns. This separation was the cause of a great war 

IV. 

The Pahlavi Writings. 

We will now tfirn to the Pahlavi books, which contain references to the 
war betweeil the Iranian king Vishtasp and the Khyaona or Hyaona 
(Hunnic) king Arejat-aspa or Arjasp— references suggesting that the religion 
of the Iranians and thd Huns was well-nigh the same. These are the 
following 

1, The Dinkard (a) Book V, Chapter IM. 1 
* • *{b) Book Vll, Chapter IV. 77 
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(c) Book VII, Oh^)ter IV. 83 

(d) Book VIII, Chapter V. 7 
(^) Book VIII, Chapter XL 4 

2. The Yadgar-i-Zariran 

3. The Zadsparam. 

4. The .lamaspi, 

5. The Bahman Yasht. 

The Pahlavi Dinkard 

The Dinkard, in itd nth, 6th and Sth bookB, refers to tlu! religionB war 
between the Iranians under Vishtasp and the Hyenas or Huns under Arjasp. 
We will brietly refer to this, 

(a) We find a reference to the victory of VishtfiBp over Arjasi) in the 
fifth book of the Dinkard.l There the writer refers to “ the victory of Kai 
Vishtaap, the Iranian over Arjasp and Hyaonans and other non-Iranians ” of 
innumerable kinds (Pirujih-i Kai Vishtjisp-i Airan madam Arjasp va 
H^^onan va avarik an-Airan-i anhushmar aininak). 

The word Hyaona in singular or plural occurs more than once in the 
Dinkard and Dastur Peshotan has correctly read the word here as Henavan 
Hyaonan, though he has erroneously taken it to be a common noun 
in the sense of the Avesta ‘ haena,’ i. e., army which word also 
when written in Pahlavi can be written in a similar way. Dr. West has 
similarly translated this word, which occurs in the Bahman Yasht, 2* as 
“army,” but has very properly added in the 'foot note.’ “ But another pos- 
sible reading is Khyon, (Av. Ilvyaona), the old name of some country 
probably in Turkistan (as Arjasp, the opppnents Vishtasp, is called * lord or 
king of Khyon in the Yadgar-i-Zarina *. 

*> 

* (h) Then there are several references in the seventh book. The first 

reference 3 to the war is in the matter of a previous event of the religious 
war-— the arrival of two messengers^ (pmt^mber) who came to the court of 

1. Dinkard Bk. V, Chap. Ill, 1. S. B. E. Vol. XLVII p. 126. 

Dustur Pesbotan’s Dinkard, Vol. IX, Text p. 480 TO Traneliteraiion in Avesta 
characters, p. COG 1. 1. • 

Madon’s Dinkard, Vol. I. p. 437 1. 5. ^ 

2. S. B.E. Vol. V,p. 209. Chap. 1140. Vide n.C. i' 

3. Dinkard. Bk. VII, Chap. IV- ^7, 87-90. S. B. E. XLV^ I pp. 72-78. Dastur Darab's 

Dinkard Vol. XIV, Text p. 29. Translation p. 28. Mr. Madon’s Dinkard, Vol. II 
p. 640,1.13. 

According to the Pahlavi Yudgar-i-Zariran, they were Vidarafsh and Shamkhast. 
Vide my transliteration and Text of the Yadgai-i-xarirafi. They were the 
Bidarafsh and Namkhash of the Shan nimeh. 
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Vishtiisp from Arjasp, to dissuade the Iranian king from adopting the reli- 
gion r^f Zoroaster. Here, the Holy Fire is represented as encouraging the 
Iranian king not to be frightened by Arjasp’s messengers. Werp i l — 

A^jash goft pavan zak-i viran gobashnaih Atash-i Oharmazd al^h .< lars 
memanat la madam tarsashna burzavand Kai Vishtasp la-at vaiman 
tarsi<lan mat homand ashte avarkar paetambar-i Arjasp; avat la vaiman 
tarsidan mat hopaanand, do Khyaona i Arjasp mun sak va baz bavyiund 
Translation. — T,hen the Fire of Ohrmazd told him (Vishtasp) in a bold 
(encouraging) way, that ‘ Do not fear, 0 groat king Vishtasp ! you have no 
(cause of) fear. No fear will come to your hoTyse, The messengers of Arjasp 
are powerful (and) business like. The two Khyaonas of Arjasp who ask for 
tribute and have not come to let any fear reach your house. 

We learn from this passage that the first move from the side of the 
Huiinics was as it were peaceful. That this was the case appears from 
Firdousi also. We learn from Im Shah narnah also that, at this time, the 
Iranian king was paying tribute to the Hunnic king. The words used Iby 
Firdousi for *' tribute ” in his account are haz va These are the same as 
the ** kVa/c vahlz ” of the above quoted Pahlavi passage of the Dinkard. 
According to Firdousi also, the first message of the Hunnic king was com- 
paratively friendly (dustvar)^. This word of Firdousi corresponds to the 
word peaceful (ashte) of the Dinkard^. 

(c) From the second reference in the 7th book of the Dinkard^, we learn 
that the Iranians met at first with a heavy bloodshed (khun rizashna) at the 
hand of Arjasp, the Khyona Hyona or Hun, and then they gave him a defeat 
{Pasgirasna).^ This ended inVishtatfp’s victory over Arjasp and his Khyaonas 
{jpiTOujili-%-madam Arj\sp va Khyona)fi 

4 

{d) A little further on again, we read of the collapse of the power of 
Arjasp and his Khyaonas, and Zoroaster's name is associated with this result. 
In this third reference of its seventh book, the Dinkard associates 

1, Vuller’s “ Firdusfi liber Kegum ” Tomus Tertium, p. 1500, Mohlu. IV, p, 308, 

2. Ibid p.a504, 1. 163. 

• 3. Vide the above passage. 

4. Madon’s Dinkard II p.'^Sil, 1'21. Book VII. Ohapt. 83. 

6. Ibid. Lit. Subsequent weeping or calamity. Pers. Girastan to weep. 

6. Ibid, p. 642 1-1. (6) S. B. E. XLVII. pp. 72-73. Dinkard Bk. VII Chap, IV 88-90. (7) 
Madon’s Dinkard II p. 645, 11 11-12, S. B. E. XLVII p. 76, Ghap. V 7. (8) Bk. VJII, Chap. XI 
4- West, S. B. E. Vftl. XXXVJI pp. 24-26, Dastur Darabys Vol. XV p. 23 Text, The Djnkard 
puWUhed by D. 14. 
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Zoroaster with the victory of Vishrisp ov6r Arjiisp, the Khyaona, and other 
non-Iranians {Pi7\ijih-i'V"iHhtasp madam ArjTisf) Khyona ra avh'i/c an- 
airan\ 

(e) Then there is another reference to the war in the Sth book of the 
Binkard. In its account of the contents of the tenth Nask, Vishtasp SSstBt 
it refers to this war and associates it with the new religion of Zoroaster. It 
says, that it was intented to show “ hostility to ZoroasUn-. ” {paitylrdlrihA 
ZaAush).i 

All those references in the Dinkard simultaneously point to the fact, that 
the war was for the sake of thh new reformed religion, which Arjasp, who 
wanted to stick to the old faith, did not like. 

The Pahlavi Yadgar-i Zariran. 

The Pahlavi Yadgar-i Zariran distinctly refers to the split. According 
to that book, 2 when Vishtasp with his sons, brothers, family members and • 
courtiers accepted (fromZoroaster) the new Mazdayasnan religion. Arjasp the 
king of the Khyaonas, or the Hyaonas,^ did not like it; so he sent two of his 
generals, Vidarafsh-t and ShamkhastB as rnosseugers to Iran to persuade the 
Iranian king not to adopt the new religion and to adhere to the old faith. We 
read the following letter sent by the Hunnic king to the Iranian king. 

“ Aigham* ashnut aigh lekum began dcnnmn din avizeh, Mazdayasnan 
min Auharmazd inakiruiU va at la zak rai yekhsunit amat lonman geran zyan 
va dushkhvarih azash Bha 3 ad yehvuntan Bara at lekum began madammunlt 
denman din-i avizeh ehedkunit levatman lenman hamkish yehvunit adintSn 
pavan khudaih parastim adintan yehbunim shani pavan shant kabad zahba 
kabad aimin va kal^ad susya ny’uk kabsf-d gas shatruiba; va at denman din 
bara la shedkunit va levatman lenman hamkish la yehvunit adii^tan madam 
yamtunim.” 6 

Translation 1 have heard that your Majesty has accepted from Ohar- 
mazd the pure Mazdayasnan religion. If you will not think of it, great harm 
and unhappiness may result to us from that (religion). But if it please your 
Majesty, and you give up this pure religion, and be of the same religion with 
us, then we will pay homage to you as a king and then we will give you 

1. For detaili, vide ray translalion of the Yadj^aH Zariran. t 

2. The Pahlavi word can be read both as Hyaonan or, Khyaonan (The Pahlave Text 
by Dastu’-, Jamaspji, p. 1 1. 8). 

3. Bidarafsh of the Shah-namch (Mold. IX. p, 368), 

4. Namkhast of the Shiih,nanch (Ibid p. (398). 

5. Vide my Transliteration and Translation of Yadgard Zariran, &c., pp. 4 to 7. VijiC 
the Pahlavi Texts, p. 2, 1. 8. 

0 . Vide Translation of the Yadgar (1899) p.5. 
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from year to year, plenty of gold, ^flenty of silver, and plenty of good 
horfies taiid the sovereignty of many places. But if you will not give up 
this religion and will not be of the same religion with us, then wo wd! r-Duio 
to attack you,’’! 

•This message clearly shows that before the advent of Zoroabter, the 
Iranians and the Huns had well-nigh the same religion. When the Hunnic 
Arjas}) says to the Iranian Vishtasp that ♦‘harm and unhappiness may result 
to us from that new religion” and when he asked the Iranian king to be of 
the same religion with us {levatman lamnan hamkish yGhv%nit), the in- 
fo ren(*e is clear that up to then both had a welhnigh common religion. Were 
it not so, and were the religion of the Hunnic king Arjasp different from that 
of th(^ Iranian king Vishtasj), where was then the necessity of Arjasp trying 
to dissuade Vishtasp from adopting the new religion Th^ two kings 
followed well nigh the same creed and so, Arjasp did not like that his bro- 
Hhei’-Jviiig of the noighbouring Iranian country should change their 
common religion. Vislitasp’s reply also points to their religion being 
common before their advent. He says — Lerdtinnn (ehuin Immhish Ih 
yaht'imvn ” (s. 18), i.e.. We will not (continue to be) of the same religion 
with you.” 

The account of the war, given further on, in this Palilavi books says that' 
there were large armies of al'out I,44(),0t)() men on botli the sides 2 The 
result of the war was that the Huns were defeated and the Hunnic king 
Arjasp was taken prisonci' by Asfandyar tlie son of Vishtasp. One of his 
hands, legs, and tiars were cut olT, one of his tiyes was destroyed, and he was 
allowed to go hack to his comdiy on an ass whose tail was cut so that all the 
linns of his country may know what the result of the war was 

3., The Pahlavi Zadsparani^ 

The Pahlavi Zadsparam speak^ of the wai’ ,)f Vishtasp and Arjasp as 
occurring in the 30th year after Zoroaster’s revelation of his religion.’ We 
read : — 

Pavansi s(Ue yam land Khy(cn cal Airan nhalay<tn, i, c\, in 30 years 
the Khyaons arrive intllie country of Tran. 

4. The Pahlavi Jamaspi. 

The Pahlavi Jamaspi^which speaks of these Huns as White Huns refer^ 
to this ^Jvar with the IIuniAc king. Here, three wars are mentioned as the 

1. Ibid p. mi. 

P 2. Ibid p. 49. • 

• 3. S. B. E. Xbtdl, p. 165. Chapter XXIII-8. 

^he Text of Zadsparas by Behramgore T. Anklesaria, p. 91, Chapter XXV-3. 
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greatest wars. 1 (k5rizar-i-raba) The first is that which King Kai ivaos had 
fought with foreigners. 2. The secoiul war is the war of ViHlitSsj) {(hffhiasp) 
with the Hunnic king the magician the white Hyaona or Khyaona whom 
they call Arjasp for the sake of religion (S(tpit Uydin^i-ytifu diu TdC hdrd 
inundsh Arjasp kantund). - We see from this passage that the fluunicjring 
who fought with the Iranian king Arjasp to oppose thg reformed religion of 
Zoroaster was a white Hun. 

5. The Bdhman YaM. 

The Pahlavi llahman Yasht (Chap. II* 41)) is a book of prophecy in which 
Ahura-Mazda tells Zoroaster, what calamities will fall upon Iran. In the 
long list of such prophecies, we find a list of some foreign people, who, occa- 
sionally, wiH rule some part of Iran. We read. 

‘^Khutaih va patakhshaih val an-Airan bandagan rased, chegOnSm, 
Turk va a Tur va sapid Khybn ”.3 

Translation. — The sovereignty and kingship will arrive to non- Iranian 

slaves like Turk and a-Tiir and White Huns.” Of the words at 

the end. Dr. West has taken the first word * sapid* with the preceding words 
* Kartnan rikhl * and translated “ the white clothed Karrnak Thus he 
seems to have.taken the second word as ‘ han ’ because he bas translated it 
as “then ”, Dastur Kekobad has read the two words as yupidb Khivo, and 
taking them together with the preceding word ‘ rakht,* translated them as 
white coloured Khivs, But the words are exactly like similar words in the 
Pahlavi Jamaspi, above referred to, and it seems to me, that there is no 
doubt, that the second word is Khyaon or Ilyaon and that the two words 
refer to the inroads of the White Huns, who are also referred to in the 
Jamaspi, which also is, like the Bahman Yasht, a hMi of prophecy. 

Thus, all the above passages of the five Pahlavi books refer to the second 
great war ]>etween the Iranians, and the Huns—the religious war due to 
the advent of Zoroaster. They point to the fact, that Vishtasp’s Iranians 
and the Huns had well-nigh the same religion, but that Zoroaster’s advent 
brought about a reform which Arjasp. the Turanian* Hunnic king did not 
like, so he first sent two meSBengers to the Court of Iran to di^uade VishtSsp 

• 

1. Videmy TextandTranslationofthe Jamaspi, p. the Text, Chapter U, and 

pp. 36-87 of the translation. * 

2. Ibid. 

8. Zand-Vohnman Yasht *by Dastur Kekobad Adarbad, Text {i, 10 Jl. 8-8 Bahtpaji 
Yasht. West S, B. E. V, p, 209 Chap. II 49, 
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from accepting the new faith. Why should Arjasp the Hunnic king, do so ? 
lo unc/hrstand the matter clearly, take the case of any to modern powers and 
thmr religions. If a Chiistian State adopted a new faith, opp<k « i to 
Christianity or introduced new reforms in Christianity opposed to (h* ‘c- 

thodbx faith, no Mahomedan State would ever remonstrate. But a 
Christian State can I eihostrate against any innovations in the old Orthodox 
faith. We had a case of this kind among European Christian powers, 
due to the new form of the Protestant faith. The Sta*te which followed* the 
old Oi thodox Christian faith fought against the states which adopted the 
reformed faith, dust the same thing occurred in our case. This then 
points to the conclusion, that the faith of th5 HUNS was well-nigh the 
same as that of the Iranians before the advent of Zoroaster. 

The Persian (and Arabic) Writings. , 

Under this head, I will refer lo the books of (a) Firdousi. and (b) Tabari, 
whose x\rabic has been rendered into Persian and (c) Macondi. 


Firdousi. * 

{a) According to Firdousi, the Sassaniuns had frequent wars with the 
Huns who were known, in diifereiit parts and at different times, under differ- 
ent names, suclras Euthalites, Ephtlialites, Haitaliies, Naphthalites, Atelites, 
Alatelites, Oriental writers, and among them Firdousi, .speak of them 
at times, under the general head of Turks. We hud from Firdousi and other 
writers, that the Sassauian kings from Behramgore down to Moushirwan had 
frequent wars with them. I will refer my readers to my paper on the Early 
History of the Huns lor a brief history of the wars. 

Firdousi’s account of the war in»the time of Behraingore of Iran, provi- 
des with evidences, that tjie Huns who fought with him, and who belonged 
to the various tribes kuuwa as the Chaghani, Khatli &c, wtre partly Zoroas* j 
trian in their faith. 

(a) They paid reverence to Fire, observing the old Iranian sacardotal 
ritual of Baj and Barsam. We learn, that these Hunnic tribes, after the final 
victory of Behramgor^ over their Hunnic king, who was taken prisoner, 
paid tribute to the Iranian king and observed the above Zoroastrian ritual. 
We read. 



• • 
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Translation, — The OhaganiB, the Khatlis and the Balk hi chiefs, the 
Bokharis and Mobads from (larchgan, they all went before the (sacrjd) lire 
for worship, observing Baz and holding Barsani in their han<ls. 

Now we know, that the observation of l^aj and the hohling of^ Barsani 
are Zoroastrian religious ceremonies. So. the observance of these ceivmotiies 
by the above Hmmic tribes showB, that they were, ff not wholly, partly 
Zoroastrian in their faith, 


Tahan. 

[j)) We learn from Tubftris account of the war of Behram with a 
Hunnic king, that the queen of the llunnic kin^ had fallen a prisoner in his 
hands. Behram sent her as a state prisoner to the great Fire-iemple of Szer 
Gushaspt to serve at the temple. Tabari says : i. e. lie sent the royal wife 

(kliton) of the Khakaii to seiwe at the Fire.-tenqile. d'his shows, tliat the 
Hunnic queen must be Zoroastrian in her faith; otiierwise, she could not have 
be'en sent to the great Fire temple which was hehi in great reverence in Iran 
for several centuries. 

It Seems fiann Firdousi and other w'riteis that like the temples of the 
early Greeks and Uuinans, tiie Fire-teinpies of Iran served vanous jmrposes. 
They had institutions attached to them which served the pm poses of our 
modern Bank Houses of Correction, libraries AiC,- ho, the liiumie (jueen 
was sent, as it were, as a state prisoner to state religions House of Correction. 


MdCiHUil. 

• 

{c) That the enem} with win. Ill (ri.shlasp fou^iit were some tribes of 
tthe Hulls appears from Mocoudi who J'ef^^rs to Isfendiar, the son of Gushlasp 
and says that he bad built a fortiessin the (’aucassub lu withstand the Alans 
who were a tribe of the Huns. He says. 

“Entretlee royaume des Alans el le (Jancase, il y a un chateau et un 
point constiuitsur une riviere considerahie. he chaie:*u est uppeie chateau 

1. Mecan’b Calcutta Ki VI, 111 p irjlS " 

‘ 2. Vide my ‘‘Iranian Essays” 1 lui I U>t the Uesloiy iliis gicat Fiic-temple. 

Tabari, Nanvl Kashores Ed. ( t li>74 p SOI. 'Jalnut par Zotciibcig Vol U, p. 121 

4. Vide riiy Iranian Essays I’ait 11 fia* an account of these Htc-tempIcB pp- 

93-1 2B. ‘ 

t , 

6, Mac,('urdi, Uaduit par Rfnbicr de ideynarid, Vol. II pp. 42-4:i ‘ 
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den Abms] il a ote bati autrefois 4 )ar mi des anciens princes de la Feree, 
IspeiK^iar (Isfeiidiar^, fils do Gushtasp. II y avait place uiie garde chargee de 
ferin(‘i' aux Alans la route du Caucase.” 

, 11 . . Evidence from Indian ISonrces. 

>iow, we will lur^i to Indian sources to see, that the Huns tvho invaded 
India followed the ancient Iranian religion. 

Just as in the history of Persia, we find two sets of references — one 
which may be called semi-historical referring to the old Kiauian times and 
the other historical or autiiuiitic refeJ*ring to ttfo Sassaniaii times— so, also in 
the history of India, we have two sets of references. The set of references 
in the Visuu Parana and Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa,may be taken as semi-histori- 
cal and the other set, referring to the times of the Guptas as Jiistorical and 
authentic. It is the second set that helps us to say, that the religion of the 
lIuiiB who invaded India was well-nigh the same as that of the Iranians. 

These historical references or evidence can be divided under thnee 
headings. 

(A) Inscriptions. 

(P) Writings. 

(C) Goins. 

A. J use rip lions. 

The authentic history ot the times of the Guptas places the later Hiiimic 
invasion of India in years 457 to 500 A.C. I will not enter here into this 
history but refer my readers to my paper on the History of the Huns^. 
This history shows that the Huns who invaded India had come from the 
direction oi Persia and that both, their victories and defeats in Persia, drove 
them towards India. At one tinre, the growth of their power on being 
victorious near Persia encouraged them to “ pastures new ” in the direction 
of India. At another time, defeat and dearth or wants turned them towards 
India. 

The first Hunilic king referred to in, what may be called the 
authentic histbry in Toramana who had settled in Malwa a few years before 
500 A.C. He had assumed Indian title Maharajadhiraja, i.e. the Haja of the 
Maharajas. He had strutk his coins in India, and we find his name in 

I (j! Ibidp. 

. 2. Vide my ^‘Asiatic PapciH ’’ Pait ll pp. 330, cl. Beq. 
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Indian inscriptions. The defeat and the*death of the Iranian kinj;^ Phiroze 
(457-454) seems to have made him j owerful enough to turn to India (of fresh 
victories. He had a son named Milurkula. Mihirkula is the Golas of thp 
monk-writer Cosmos Indicopleustes who wrote in 547 A.C. The ifist part 
Kula or Kola of the name of Mihirkula has given the form Golas. lihis 
writer speaks of him as a king of the White Huns. It^s the Indian account 
of Mihirkula that helps us to say, that Toramana, Mihirkula and their clan 
were? if not wholly, partly Zoroastriaus in their belief. There are several 
facts that lead us to say so. 

We have an inscription o^ the time of Mihirkula, inscribed in the ir>ih 
year of his reign. It was found “ built into the wall in the porch of a 
temple of the sun in the fortress at Gwalior in Central India.” I’he inscrip- 
tion,! refers to*the worship of the sun. The inscription is by one Matricheta, 
Who said that he had built the temple and dedicated it to the Sun ‘‘for the 
purpose of increasing the religious merit of (his) parents and himself ’’5^. 
Mjhirkula’s father, I'oramana, is spoken of in this inscription “as a rul^*r of 
great merit ’X Miliirakula himself i« spoken of as a man of ‘‘ unequalled 
powers, Lord of the Earth L 1 think that the donor Matricheta himself may 
be a Zoroastriau in his belief. His reference to the sad dhanna seems to 
me to be a lefeieiice to the /(ti’oasLriaii Mazdayasnan religion which is often 
spoken of ill Parsee uritings as the good true religion (Veh din, behdin), 
The eulogistic way in which this donor, who seem^ to be a zoroastriau. 
speaks of Toramaiia and his son Mihirkula, in a temple dedicated to the sun 
on whose light Mithru prebides, leads us to infer that these Himnic kings 
also were Zoroastriau. 


B. Evidence from Historical Writings. Tl^e liljaiarnyihi. 

Coming to books, the most impoitant evidence is that from Ilajatsrangini: 
Mihirknlu tho son of Toramana .vas Imally defeated*!. 

1. Dr. Fleets hiBcnphons ot the Early Gupta Kings p. 1(13 No. 3. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Ibid. 

^ o. Fleet’s Ifiseiiptiuiih of the Early Gupta Kings No. 37^ p. lipj, 

fi. There had been I-.r Kerne time a discimMcm, at Ift’wh., delealed Mihirkula and 
thUK put an end to the Hunnic rule in India. Some said, it was Baiaditja and otherK that 
it was YaK'odharman. In my papei on the HunaK in the Bhandarka. Commcinoratlvc 
Volume, I have given my view in favour ol Tas'hodharman. Prof. K.,B Pathak aUo hap 
inhiK learned paper, entitled “New Light on Gupta Era and Mihirkula ’’ in the same 

Volume shown that it was Yas’hodharman who gave the final defeat. , 
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Now, in the final battle, which Jed to the defeat, Mihirkula was taken 
prisoner and sent aWviy to his Capital at Sakala fSialkot). But, having found, 
that his brother had, taking advantage of his defeat in the South, n-iiroed 
his throne, Mihirkula went to Kashmir, whore he whs hospitably rr \od ^ 
by theming of the country. But, later on, he abused his host’s hospil.itity 
and raising a revolt, poized his throne. Now Kalhana, the poet historian of ^ 
Kashmir, refers to Mihirkula and his rule over Kashmir in the Rajataran- 
gini, his welLkpown work on the history of Kashmir, which is taken^to be 
the iirsi historical work of its kind, in India. There are several statements 
in his account which point to Mihirakula’s religion being* somewhat the 
same as that of the Iranians of Persia. We Nt^^ll refer here to these. 

{a) Firstly his very name Mihirkula is Iranian. Mihr or Meher is the 
later form of the Avestan Mithra (Indian Mitra). ^ * 

{h) He is spoken! of as having founded at Shrinagar a temple of Mihir 
(Mihireshvvar2 and the city of Mihirpiira). 

• 

These names show they bore the name of Mihir, the Iranian Yazata 
(Mithra), presiding over the light of the sun. One may say that Mihir 
is the Indian word for sun, so there is nothing unusnal or un-Indian 
in the names. But, when we know that Mihirakula was a non-Indian or a 
foreigner and that names of cities or temples bearing the •name Mihir are 
otherwise scarce, it seems, that the names have an Iranian tinge in them. 

(c) Immediately after the mention of the^e two places, bearing the 
name of Mihir, we find !i mention of Gandhara Brahmanas ^ They are spoken 
of as (a) Brahmanas of Gandhara, {b) of being the last of the Dvijas (c) of 
undoubtedly having the same dispositions as that of Mihirakula (d) and of 
coming frbm various agiaharas. 

• * 

Now as to the Gandharas, I will quote here, what 1 have said in my 
paper on Kashmir and the ancient Persians.4 

“ The references to the Gandarii by the classical writers, as collected 
both by Wilson and Troyer, point to two different races of the Gandarii. It 
appears that the Gaiidharas, referred to by the author of the Rajatarangini, 
*were not the same, as those referred to by Herodotus, as Gandarians and as^a 

1. Troyer’s Text p. 34, sloke BOH. Slein’s Text, p. 13. 

2. Troyer translates as “ unsanctuaire a Mihira ” Vol^ II. Translation pp. .33. 

8. Jour B. B.«P. R. S., Yob pp. 237-48 Asiatic Paper, Part I, pp. 23 HO. Vide 
• p. 105 , for the quotation, 
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people of one of the twenty Satrapies, iiAvhich Darius Hystaspes had divid- 
ed his Persian Empire.(^) They were the same, who, with the Sc^dians 
‘ having the same accoiitivinenls as tlie llactriune’, lornied u part ol the ai’iny 
of Xerxes They are tht* same, as those referivd to hy Pliny, as l)eing a 
tribe of Sogdiana, the JSo^dha (d the Veiaiidail. Thus, th(' (xandl^ara 
Brahmins, referred to by th(‘ ihljatarangini, as heiiL’ ()i‘eferred to iha 
Brahmins of the country, and as having won tho favour of Mihirkula, were 
some* foreigners from the tnrther west. That they wi re ZoVoastrian Moheds, 
appears from ihe description itiven in tlu' Ha jatarainiini.’- 

These Brahmanas or are spoken (f as having tbe enstem of the 

next o‘'-kin marriage. It is tin* custom r ferretl to Ity souu* t^reek writtos 
ako. .Modern Fairopcan scholars coniicct it witii the custom of Khetyodath 
referred to ^n Jkirsee hooks. I have spoken on, aiid explaiiool elsewhere, the 
Bul>j( ct. However KullianaV ndereiice to the allegiul observation of (his 
custom hy tin* Brahmins, newly brought by Miliirkula to India^ shows, that 
the Brahmins w’ere some Zon<astrian priests. Thus the fact ol llie Hunnic 
king .Mihirkula, who bore an Indian name, bringing to Kashmir foreign 
Zoroastrian Brahmins, who were alleged to have been observing the custom 
of the next-of-kin marriage uttril)oted to some sects of Zoroastrians, leads to 
show, that Mihirkula ’h faith also was, if n<4 wholly, at least partly, 
Zoroastrian. 

{(i) Then, the Hajaiarangini says, toat tiie coming of Mihirkula and 
his army could he knowni by the people by the I'uet of tln*ir i.eing followed 
by falcons, crows and other llesh-devouriug animals. Pi*rhaps, the writer seturiB 
to say that wherever he went tliere was a slanght(U‘ of armies, Sic,, and there- 
fore a number of tleBli-devouring creatures followed his ai rn\ . But, 1 think 
that here is also a subtle allusion to the Iranian (uistom (.f the (ii 8 })t> 3 ul of ine 
-dead. If so. this allusion also points to the Hunnic king Mihirakula as 
following the Iranian faith. 

C. N immmiic Evidence. 

The coins of the Hun kings in India also show that they followed the 
religion of ancient Tran. The coins of the Hun king Toramana and Mihirakula 
bore Fire-altars like those on the Sassanian coins. Their coins* served as in- 
termediate models for the later Gadlia coins, known asHadhiya Paisa, known* 
in Indian li terature as Drainmas. J have referred in my paper, entiti- 

1. Herodotus Bvok III, 91. 

2. Book VII, fiO ■■ Had Ihe, Hadrian equipment in all reepect." HawUnson', i rans- 

lation. 

3. Book 1, s'lokas, 346-309. 
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6(1 “A (rlimpse into the Work of th« B. B. R. A, S., from a Parsee point of 
view I to Dr. Condiington’s plate, in which he has arranged 20 coins of the 
type known in Gujarat as Gadhia coins and in Kathiawar as Gadhaiya coins. 
Pandid Bhagvanlal Indraji has described the plate, and, as said l)y hi 
coinj^ inithe plate are arranged in a way as would easily give to onu I j inng 
at them ** the gradua^ transition from the Persian face and fire-altar, seen in 
the former (Sassniaii coins), into the oblong Imtton dots and lines on the 
latter (Gadhia) coins, and which showed pretty plainly that the so-called 
Gadhius are a deJ)a8ed imitation of the coins of the Sassanian kings of about 
the 6th or 7th Century A. D.” 2 Now in this series, the coiuiS of the Hun 
kings occupy an intermediate place. As said Mr. Brown “ the Huns were 
mainly instramental in introducing Sassanian types into India.” 3 

Mr. Brown refers to a coin bearing the name Shahi Tigin with the 
Nagari legend “ King of India and Persia.” I think this Shahi Tigin is the 
* Shahi Chagan nr Chagan Shahi of Firdousi (Mecan’s Calcutta edition of the 
Shahnameli, Vol. Ill p. 15/89 e. g. .The name is a title and not the name of 
the king.) The name of this particular king was Faghanish and he was 
a Hunnic king of the Haitalite tribe, spoken of by Firdousi as Shahi- 
Haital. 

Of course, the mere fact, that we find fire-altars in the coins of the Hun- 
nic Kings of India, standing alone, would not, suffice to show, that they paid 
reverence to fire and were Zoroastrians in belief, but together with other 
evidences referred to in this paper, it presents a very strong presumption of 
their following the religion of Iran. 

The view of M, Deguignes ppncipally based on the authority 
• t Chinese writings. 

Mr. Deguignes has written an Excellent History of the Huns under the ' 
title of ** Historire Generale des Huns.” He speaks of his work, as a work 
principally drawn from, or based upon, Chinese books (Ouvragetire des Livres, 
Chinois.” He has also drawn from other Oriental sources. In this history, 
he speaks in two places on the religion of the Huns. At first, he speaks of 

^ 1. The Centinary Vol. of the B.B.R.A.S. (1905). Vide my Reprint of the paper, p. 162. 

2. Journal B.B.R.A.S. Vol. XII. Abstract of Proceedings, p. XXII. 

3. The coins of of India (The Heritage of India Series) by C. I. Brown (1922) p. 61. 

i. Histoir Gcn^raledes Huns (1766) Tome I partie 1 1, Line premier, p. 26, 

6. Ibid pp. 876-77 Li vre, V, 

6. I translate from Deguignes’ Histoir Generale des Huns. Tome I, sedonde partie, 
p. 376, Livre clnqdicme. . .. ; ^ ^ 
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their religion under the head of *' Ilisteire des Anciene Huiib.” 1 This ac- 
count is of the ancient Huns other than the White Hunfl, who lived the 
frontiers of Persia and who now and then invaded Persia, and who, in the 

• time of the Sassanides invaded l)oth Persia and India. IP' again Kpeaks of 
their religion under the head of Les Turcs Orientaiix.” ~ Thcsv Turks 

• were the Huns who had come into a long contact with the PersiauH, and had 
invaded Persia and India under the Sassanides. He thus siu'aks of their 
relig^on,'^ *‘As to other*reIigion, the Turks have much resiU“'t for fire, air, 
water and earth. They w’orship one Ho<l whom they regard as the author of 
the Universe. They sacrifice to him camels, oxen and sheej). 'riieir priests 

claim to have the gift of propl^^cy But there existed in their ncighlxmr- 

hood a religion celebrated in olden time, I mean that of Zoroaster, which, a 
part (tribe) of lurks, had embraced, principally rdiose who lived in the direc- 
tion of Persia and in 'Oansoxonia.” Then, (hscribing the religion of 
Zoroaster on the autliority of Hyde, M. Deguignes adds: “ Hut probably the 
Turks had not adopted the hubliine ideas of the Pc-rsian religion P’ We st'e 
that Deguignes’ account of the offerings tuWies with what we have said above 
about the cereraonialous offering of animals according to the Yashts by the 
Vaesaka Huns and by the Huns of king Arejataspa or Arjasp. 


, I. Histoire Generale des Huns (1766) Tome I. parte II, ^ivre premier, p. 26. 

2. Ibid pp. 375-77 Livre, V. * 

3. 1 translate ^Deguignes- Histoire Generate des Huns. Tome I, seoonde partie, 

p. i>74, Livre anqwemc. ^ 

4. Ibid, p. 876. 
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BY 

MR. MOHAMMAD SHAFT, LAHORE. 

Side by aide witR the growth of the Mughal power in India there were 
growing certain unorthodox sects in Islam mostly of foreign, particularly 
Persian origin, and greatly resembling each other, though orthodox ftlam 
as a rule, tfie state religion of the Mughal Empire. 


The Roshm'is\ 


There had risen, for example, the Rosha'-a’is or RoshSnis, the followeri 
of Bayazld Ansarl, an Afghan, who was a Panjabi by birth, but whose family 
removed to Wazirastan after Babnr had defeated the LodiS at Panipat* 
Having come under the influence of an Isma'Ilian at Kalinjar, Bayazld later 
on founded a sect, which combitied communistic doctrines and pantheistic 
beliefs with the Isma’Ilian doctrines such as the mystical interpretation .of 
the Koran and Hadith and the view that PIr was the highest divine manifes- 
tation, in whose obedience lay salvation and whose disobedience (according 
to Bayazld) was punishable by death. His leaching found favour with the 
Afghans in Tirah and Kurram, and for a time, also in the Yusufzai country. 
The great national revival caused by the new d(^ctrine brought the Afghans 
in conflict with the Mughals and the war was carried on during the reigns 
of Akbar, Jahangir and Shahjahan. “How far the doctrines of the sect survi" 
yed is by no means clear : that they have greatly influenced Mohammedan 
beliefs in those provinces appears certain” l* 


1. Rose ; GloBsary of the Tribes and Castes of the P njab and N. W. Frontier Pro- 
vince (Lahore, 1914) 111, 337. •* For an account of the sect see also Bellcw, a General 
Report on the Ynsufzais (Lahore, 1864) p.^8 seq,, Encyclop. of Islam I. 686 and biblio-* 
graphy given there. None of the works of Bayazid is known to exist, except Magsud-al, 
Mornim, of which I pohsess an indifferent copy, transcribed in A. H. 1224. The size of 
the page is 9 ” X 6”, 1124 ff 96; written in ordinary Indian Nastallq. The work is in 
Arabic and my; copy has also an interlinear Persian translation. It has 21 chapters. The 
author, who calls himself “Bayazld Ansari b. Abdullah Qazi”, explains in the preface that 
he wrote the work at the request of his son ‘ Sheikh Omar’ to serve as an admonition for 
his sons and othfer members of the family, “based on the goran, Hadith, sayings of the 
VYjilIs and his own arguments.” The heading of the first Chapter is : A Discourse on 

Knowledge and Acquaintance v\^th Admonition and Advice and the benefit thereof 

^ Every other heading begins with, 

. J Jf J J the topics considered are such as ‘Tbft world’, ‘The nejjf, ‘The Law ' 
Thtf Reality’, etc.„etc, 
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The Khafaihanii. 

Another curious sect known as KhafashJlnlat arosfi after the ^lyth of 
Aurangzib. One Syed Moliaminad Hussain, an advt^nturer from Khor5«in 
came to Kllinl, and was married to an adopt^^d daughter of Amir Khffn, 
Governor of K5bnl and the BO'>-in-law of ‘ All Mardan Kban\ Aftor^ the 
death of Amir Khan he came to Lahore, where ha re.'ched about A. H. 
1118-1707. The news of the death of Auran?z!l>, having n^ached him there 
all the hopes that hehtid of advancement at the court of that Emperor were 
shattered and he became a Faqir. Fired witli the ambition for power, and 
goaded with tte hope of gain-^at least so tells ns the historian 2 , he conceiv- 
ed the plan of founding a nlw sect. He set to work and in collaboration 

1. For an explanation of the name see Tuhfat-at-'Alam (Bombay 1847) p. 4S8. It 

2. I have followed the account of this sect, j^iven In Siyar«al-Mutaakhirln (Lucknow 
A. H. 1282) 11 446-450 (written in A. H 1194-05). The author got his information directly 
from the sons and the successors of the found(^b of the sect. The author of Tuhfat-u]* 
‘Alam pp. 491*9, writing about 20 years later (in A. H. 1215-1(;), who had met some 
followers of this sect in Murehidabad gives a brief account of the sect which differs from 
that of Ghulam Husain Khan only in some details. It also gives the pronunciation of 
some of the peculiar terms of the sect. 

Mir TaqI Mir, the famous Urdu poet (d. in A. H. 1225) describes in his Dhikr^t-MJr 
(written In A. H,* lI8Ci, an interview which his father had with the founder of the 
Khafashani sect in Lahore, thus ^ 

^ ^ ^ Jpev 

^ ^ 

^ ^ i j ^ q ? ^ 

vCiiAU/l vOvava' 

\S Lsj^ 

Hla- y ^ jf 

^ Kojf ‘ ,xiS'()sd^ jjjA'i 'iVlij 

‘ v4:^l l-AiJ ^ j( 

\y.j j ^^1 \ ^ ^y~± jm ^ ■ 

(My Mb. f. 8 b. This copy was transcribed in A. H. 1281/1816. t, 


was the first w^rd of a sentence, which was substituted for 
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a pupil of bis, he coined a new language, mainly using obscure and 
absolut# old Persian l words modified by apocopaiion, etc., into barbavons, 
Unrecognizable forms. In this jargon he wrote his sciij tiireR. i ‘h 
he called the Holy S-^ilza ^ He claimed tiiai he 

was the 9,h and the last ‘ Biguk \ and as such held a position 
between the prophets and the ImSms. JVIohammad, like other, great 
Prophets, was follpwed by nine dignatries of this ty 4 je. All was the first, 
ImSm Rida, the 8th. Upto Imam Rida the two functions met in the same 
individual ; then they separated. Muhammad TaqI became the 9th Imam 
and he the 9th and the last Biyuk. This was f^eant for Shia consumption ; 
for the Sunnis a difiPerent ennumeration was adopted. In fact be did not 
bother himself as to what the I eligion of a man was so long as he accepted 
his claim as a Biguk. He also claimed that he was a Mujaddid, find received 
revelation, sometimes through the eyes, by being presented with a sun-like 
*disk, inscribed with letters of light, at others, through the ears by hearing 
words revealed to him. He had tixOd certain days to be observed as festival^ 
by his followers, and instituted three additional prayers, called by him Did 
^ sunrise, midday, and at sunset. 

From Lahore he moved to Delhi and gradually acquired a large follow- 
ing, numbering about 20,000 souls, including some of the Mughal nobles* 
He attracted even Farrukh Siyar 2, who personally called on him. In the 
reign of Mohammad SKah 3 his Vizir Mohammed Amin Khan wanted to 
arrest him, but the sudden death of the voice only strengthened the 
cause of the Prophet still more. After the death of the founder, 
which took place within a year or two of the incident described above, his 
son succeeded him but dissensions ardfee among his followers and became a 
source of weakness for th^ sect. After the invasion of NSdir ShSh, the 
grandson of the founder acquired sotife influence with Muhammad Shah but 
*the invasion had really ruined the sect and killed or scattered its adherents. 

• In the middle of the reign of Ahmad Shah^ the remnants of the family of 
Muhammad Husain removed to Bengal and lived there, under the patronage 
of Miran, son of J’Sfar 5li Khan, the Governor of Bengal. In the first 
quarter of the 13th Century, the sect had practically disappeared, « after 
nqarly a centur*|y, from ite birth. 

*1. ^FaiBi-i-Qadlin’ in biya>^ Pahlavi’ in Tnhfa, and ‘DarP in Mir Taql. Apparently • 
•omo Hindi worde like Nirafina and Semitic wordb like i.e. were also taken. 

8. r U.*l/17l9--li61/1748. 

* *4. r. 116l/m8~ail67/1764. 

Tuhfat-ul-‘Alam, p. 499. 
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The Nur^Bdkhshis, 

We now turn to the Nur Bakhebis, who in point of time cjftne into 
existence before the two sects described a))ove, and to wln^m this paper, is 
really devoted. After giving a biographical! sketch of the foniidoj of this 
sect and a brief account of some of his euccessors, I shall deal with the 
introdnction of this doctrine in India than with tlie doctrine itself, and 
finally with the presept-day-condition of the sect. 


[a) The founder of th$ Scci, 

The Nurbakhshis are th<} followen of Syed Muhammad NGr Bakhsfa^. 
His family came from al-Ahsa (also called Lahsa or al-Hasa), the district (also 
a town) in Bahrain on the Persian Gulf, This region exhibited Shi’ite ten* 
dencies almost throughout the history of Islam, 8 It w.ij in LahsS that 
• Abdullah ’ the grandfather of Nur Bakhsh was born^. His father Muham* 
mad was born iu Quatif. The (amily is said to have possessed one peculiarity.'' 
Each generation produced some Uiembere, who possessed hal (or ‘state’ of 
the mystics), saintly individuals ~ who were either saliks (sane followers of 
the spiritual way) or Majzahs (lunatics), shewing clearly the iieuratic tenden* 
cy of the family. 


1. The following abbreviations among others have beer used in this article 
i.e.,«Akhbrvr al-Akhy.'ir. Delhi, 12S0. 

Asrar i.e,, Asrar al-Shuhad of Asiri (Lahore, lfe04). 

Biddulfh i.e. Tribes of the Hindoo Kush (Calcutta, 188u). 

E, 1. i.e. Encyclopaedia of Islam 

H. I. i.e. Haft Iqllra of Arain Ahmad KazI, quoted from Punjab University M«, or 
from a summary of its contents in Ethe’s Catalogue of Persian Mss. in the Library of tho 
India Office. • 

H, KhalJfa i.e. Kashf al Zunun, Contsantinople, 1310. 

Ma’rithir, i,e., Maathir-l-Rahiml of Mulia ‘ Abdul Baqi Nahiivandi Ed, M. Hldiyct 
Hussain (Calcutta, lyiO] * , * 


" 2 ; Thehestaccountbf the life of this Syed is preserved in the Majalli al-MdriifnTll 
of Ntallah ShSbtari (Tehran, 1209). p. 318-15. He had access to a contemporary account 
(app. called of the Syed by a disciple of his, Muhammad b. Hiijf B^uhammad 

Samarqanm by name. Narullah gives a summary of ‘the amount. It renter roughly 
speaking to the period of the life of the Syed between 826 and 841. I have collated thd 
cxt with an excellent copy, belonging to Professor MahmSd Shairafil of the 

Lahore, (called in the notes -M.S/), and transcribed in Jahanglrnigar (BchgttlUn 


a. Cf M kjalis-B '. As late as 1157/114^1 gave birth to the founder of the Sheikh! 
sect of the Shia sec Encyclop. of Islam 1. 2i8. 

4. 11 was after him that the Syed i, said to have used^ " Lahsatri " a, his poetteaf 
bame, In some of his ChaiaU. I have n' t seen any such Ghaial. See MajSIls, l.c, < 
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fitiB father, having decided to denude himself of his worldly tKyBseflaions 
left li^ country and went into KhiirasSn. After visiting the tomb of his 
ancestor the Imam ‘ Ali ’ b. Musa al-Hulai he t-ettled in Qain 2 au«i stiarned 
there. Here Nur Baicnsh was born in A. H. 795.. Hh learnt the Q -ru by ' 
heart ait the age of seven and in a few 3 ears, we are told, acquired proiound 
knowledge of all the,science 8 . In later yiars he refers proudly in a letter, 
which has come down to us*"^, to his achievements in various sciences, parti- 
cularly in the linguistic, religious, mathematical and»occulM - 

After completing his education he became a disciple of Khwaja IshJq of 
Khuttalan, who himself was a disciple of Syed Ali Hamadanl. The Mir 
perfected himself, it seems, before long, in the practices of the mystics, and 
the KhwSja, his spiritual guide, presented him with the last mantle of Syed 
All, robed him in it with his own hands, and seating him on tjie Masnad of 
spiritual guidance, placed him in charge of the affairs of the monastery and 
of all the novices. He also gave him the title of Nur Bakhsh in accordance 
with a dream that he had dreamt.^ Nay, he himself took hai'a with his 
former disciple and invited his other disciples to do the same. All responded 
with one notable exception.^ : 

1, The 8th Imam, who was poisoned by Mamiin in 208 (817) and who lioi burled in. 
Mashhad. NSrbakheh was the seventeenth dcsccndent of Musa at-K§zim (Majalis S18 
p. 27]. 

2, The Chief town of Quhistiin in Eastern Persia {see Le Strange). The Lands ol 
the Eastern Caliphate P. (352). of Asrar P. 94 c. e.- 

V— ^ ft — ^ J ^ — 

3, In Ivaghall Haider, of which there is a 

copy in the British Museum (Add. 7088 The letter in question occurs onP, 34 b.) In the 
following pages this work it brige referred to as ‘ Murasalat also see Appendix, 

4, See infra. 

5, N5r Bakhsh claims for the title a divine origin j— 

U.O y j 

B M Add. 16779 /. 167 b. fthls manuscript contains a few palams of Nor Bakhsh* 
In the following page it has been briefly called ‘Poems’.) of Asrar ; p. 9. L. 14. 

J) 

• 6 This was Shihi'buddin ‘ Abdullah Mashhadl. He was absent at the Jl'me^ind 

When the news of Ehawaja I#haq’s bal’d reached him he is said to have denied" (hd 
Khwaja who in his turn disowned him (maji^.iis 3148-12), On p. 319-19 he is represented 
to haye .claimed to be the Khalifa of Khwaja Ishaq. His followers were called Su/ija in 
the tirile'of the ShSstari-a name which seems to have beeq appropriated by the Hfirbakh- 
• shlya of Kashmir, ^n later t^raes, and between the followers of Nflrbakhsh and Khwaja 
Isliaq much difference existed as to the genuiaenes? of the calim of Abdullah, 
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Evidently, the Khwaja had his designs against the (rovernment of 
ShihrQkhl and in the Mir he fontid his man. The Mir at firnt pleadechthat 
they were not prepared to take the h id an Knoperor like SbShrnkh, 

•who held sway on “ Iran, Tiiran and India, over Arabs and non-Arabs ” and 
that they cool I uflorJ to wait as the uifair certainly was preor* lamed 1^ Ojd 
* and would ultimately take the desired shape. Hut the K^wSja was inexora- 
ble and cited examples from sacred history, of the prophels who had sallied 
forth against their enemies on similar occasions without any preparation. 
Ultimately the Mir yielded. In the yoar 82(5/1423 the party raised the 
standard of revolt in a fortresdS of the distant province of KhuttalSn, the 
great mountainous tract on the Ripper Ox us, west of BadakhshSn. 

Things were thus rapidly coming to a head, when the Governor of the 
province got news of the storm that was brewing. Ho acted promptly and 
firmly. Both flae Khwaja and the \lir were arrested, also a band of their 
leading supporters and having sent a report of the whole affair to ShahruklTs 
Court at Herat, the Governor sent the prisoners in the same direction. 

, The second period of his life from C. 826 to (7, 841. 

This brings us to the second period of the life of the Mir, covering over 
fifteen years, in which he was either in prison or under surveillance, in one 
part or the other of the Empire of Shahrukh. 

On receiving the rejiort, Shahrukh gave orders that all the prisoners be 
put to death, but a little later modified the order^ as far the Mir was con- 
cerned. He was to be brought alive to Herat. 4 

1. The sun and succcebor of Timur. He reigned from 8U7/ 1404 to 850/ U 47 . 

2. According to the original “invited the people (to himt)Clf),y 

which combined with the talk about Khiutlj that had preceded, would mean little clue than 
open revolt. The name of the fortress is given m the punted text. The 

M.S. gives 

^ 3. At the suggcBtion, we arc told by the disciple and biographer of the Mir, of 

Hakim Din, the Court physician of the Emperor Shahrukh iiad a sudden attack of colic, 
which was relieved only by hi# withdrawing the death bcntence against Nil i Bakhsh, a 
Syed, who was “ peerless in asceticism, piety, learning, and ascetic practices and per- 
fections, apparent and hidden ” (Majfilis 1. c.) 

4. NSr Bakhsh reiers to the incident in one of Ins poems, thus • 


^ , A *— AW — ) 


\L^ JLaC-^ 

(Poem I f. 179U) 
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i. His first captivity, 

JJOr Bakhsh was brought in chains to He* St, and although he pleaded 
that he had not “ plucked as much as one hair from tlie body of a V .'.slim, 
nor shot an arrow towards any man he was inipris ned in thu < i of ' 
Ik|jtiyJr*ud-Dlu2, and for the first ^i.-hteen days placed in a dark cell. 
Then he was sent in* chains to Shiraz, the H1mp.5ro"’s own kinsmen being 
entrusted with the tisk of takinir him to die fp iitior. He was hus 'aken to 
BihbahanS, on the border of Kurdistan and there for a time keot in durfvnce, 
but finally set fl’ee by Ibrahim Sultan, the Governor of Shiraz. 

After regaining his freed m the Mir went^through ShQster and Basra, to 
Hillah, wl.ere he was well received by the inhabitants ; thence ho made for 
Baghda*', and after visiting the shrines there entered the Kurdistan province. 
His propaganda among tiie Bakhtixjiri'' and othor dans siicceeddd exceedingly 
well. The chiefs and no les of the place offered their allegiance to him and 
for a time struck coins and rea l the Khutba in his name, 

ii. His second captivity, 

Shahrukh was then in Adharbaijan As soon as he h<^a?d that the Mir 
was in Kurdistan, he issued orders for his arre^it. He was thus arrested a 
second time and taken to the Urdu or the Royal Camp Being con 
vinced that the Emperor, was bent on his destruction, the Mir escaped the 
vigilance of the guards, and fled for his life. After wandering through snow- 
covered, trickles and mountains for ihree days and nights be reached 
Khalkhal, The ruler of th T pin e however again arrested Him and sent him 
back to Shahrukh. This time he was again placed in a dungeon for fifty- 
three days and then taknii in cliains tQ Herat, On a Friday, be was forced to 
ascend the*pulpit and renounce his cl lira toKhilaf T and ho had no alteriiative 
to obey.^ OnJutnalal, 8t0 : or Dicr. ilW) hlschiii ^erwo * 

1. MS : 

2. Situated to the north of the city of Hcr'it, within its enceinte. So in Asfizarl’s 
Rawdat al-Jannfit.; Punjab Univ. MS; aiso in Ferrier's C vraj* Journovs, London, 18.56. 
Apparently Mohan Lai Ijas described the same as' the Arg’, in his Travels (p 264) 
London, i846. 

8. In the A*rraj:1n District, south *>f the I fib river. 

• 4 The biographer tells ,ur that Nfir Bakhsh made the tollowing speech on th% 
occasion : This poor man is alleged to have said a certain thing We said li or said it not, 
“0 Our Lord”! we have wronyed ourselves-and if Thou dost not forgive us and have 
mercy on us, we shall surely be of those who are lost ’ Kor. 7 22) . Then he recited the 
Fjtihah (or the ijpening Chapter ot the Koran) and descended from the pulpit. 

(MaMiUi 1. c.) ^ 
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taken off and he was allowed to teach the ordinary scienoesl but he was not 
to inix with the masses nor was he te don a black tnrba6.2. 

Hi, Transported to Asia ilfmor on If), it. 840 (Jf 4.3 A 487). 

Not long after this the Emperor ac:ain hal misgiv’ngrf about the Mir and 
sent him to Tibiiz, iheOor^nmor o' which place way tQ trnnspwt him to ROra 
(Asia Minor) After rtaching Tibilz^ he got his freedom bnt we find him 
proceeding to Shirwan and thence to trilan, inslead of Asia , Minor. In the 
latter place ho engaged himself in devotional acts, without any let or 
hindrance and waited ‘for tjfe divine command, t This brings ns to the 
third period of the life of Nur Bakhsh. Shahrnkh died in (Sr)0 (1447) and 
peace was restored to the life of this person, whom the Emperor ha I pnr. 

.nr — 

1. Jn MS the wo'^d- been altered into he w.is forbidden to 

teach the sciences. 

2. Majfilis p. 313 1-25. He wore black clothes, in the 8tyle of of his sheikhg. Even 
his disciples did the same. Cf. Ibid p 317 ; The enemy who wore white clothes (»ec 1. 4) 
refers perhaps to the Tlmo rids. Black was the official colour of the Abbasidcs, whicl) 
according to IbnahMu’tazz, was adopted by them In inournini; for Himaln lb 'Ali Ibiahim 
(al-Imam), SceZD.MG. vol 40. p. 578., verses 07 and 208. The Alid colour was, 
however, green. Apparently the wearing of black, was taken by Sh-lhriikh as lending 
colour to the r retonsion of the Mir as to the Galiphate. The explanation which AsTrl is 
said to have given to Shah Ismail, fr. 907-930) that black was being worn by him in 
mourning for Husain (Majalis 307. 1-23). The following from RlsHla-i-Imrimlya (MTrat, 
1825) as to what the Khatib should do when leading the Friday prayers, is interesting- J 

^ i r--U-£ J 

S. Evidently those who had charge of him on the waj to TibrU pertormed their 
, duly very carelessly, for the Mtr all the way was carrying on his propoganda freely. 

4. Here ends the summary which the Sbostarf has given of the biography of the Mtr 
by hlsSmargandl disciple. To this period must be assigned, If genuine, the letter of Ndr 
Bakhsh (to ShShrukh’), quoted in murris'ilat f 34 b, In which occurs the following; For 
twenty years that King has been persecuting the undersigned. Thrice hath he Imprisoned 
him and twice confined him In dungeons For a thousand leagues hath he made him go In 
chains, from one clime to another. That persecution hath not ceased even now when hli 
life and reign are coming to an end. He Is slill thinking of arresting’the undersigned 
and patting him in chains. This is not lo be, as revealed to those who receive revelatlpiis 

'for the seers hay seen and the knowers known only three (japlivitles The 6nt wa* 

for St* months, the chains heavy, then there was also the sentence of death • the second 
was for four months, the chains light, but there was neither confinement In dungeon nor 
death sentence. It is expected now that the King would lepent and beg forgiven- es from, 
God and no mote design on the life of a dessendent of the Prophet, foV life and emhlrd ar»' 

eomtag to an end and tha turn hath come of Mohammak’s descendant!. . " 
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sued 80 relentlessly for over twenty •years. In this eventless period of about 
twenty-one years, we find him settled in the district of Ray-Shahry5ri in 
which he founded a villages and spent his time in devotions and inoe 
of his disciples. There he died in 8G9-1484-S. At about 9 A. M., on I ! i : 
day thed.5th Rabi 0. 809*^ (Novr : 15th, 1404) at the age of 73 lunar 
months. 


(b) Thf Succef^m's of Syed Muhammad Nur Bakhsh. ^ 

Out of his Irneal descendants, several of whom are mentioned as poets 
by Amin Ahmad Razrt the most important seems to have been Shah Qasim 
Faid Bakhsh. He succeeded his father as th^ religious head of the NCir 
Bakhshlya, and owned considerable estates in the district of Riiy-Shahryar 
and that neighbourhood. He and Syed Jafar,^ the eldest son of the Mir * 
both went to Herat during the reign of Sultan Husain MIraza 6 Syed Ja’far 
could not be persuaded to stay there long and he went to Arabistan, “where 
he spent the remainder of his life in pious meditations. Shah Aasim, on the 
other hand, is said by the Shustari to have visited Khurasan at the special 
request of the Sultan, and enjoyed favour at his Court and won over to the 
NiirbakhshI creed some of the princes royal, such as Mirza Kijik. After 


1. i.e. Ray. Sec Le Slrao.i^e O.C. p. 217, 

2. Called m Maj’ulis but in Mfi. H.I, seems to 

call It 

3. The printed Text wrongly gives ^ The MS: has 


•• which agree, with whai follows. 

^ c 

4 In Haft Iqlim; eec Ethe's cataloguc^of Persian MSS. in India Office, col. 468 Nos. 
1078-86 ; col. 409, Nos. 1203-04. The following genealogical table may be constracted 
from the accobnt:— 

NQi* Bakhsh 

I 


Syed Ja‘far 


Shah Qasim 


Shah Shamsuddin Shah Baha'uddawla 

I 


* Shah Qiwamuddin Shah Safluddin 

Muhammad Muhammad 

Shah Qasfm 

Amir Syed Muhammad 

6. See ‘Alam ara-i-AbbasI (Tehran edition) p. 168 E; Jndia Office catalogue L,. C., 
Idajalis 815 seq. • , 

& Reigned in Khurisan^from 878 to 912, 

S7» * 
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Kljik died, he returned to Ray and settlwl there. He muat have been quite 

young at the time for he died in 981, fifty-one years, afChr the de^th ^ Shih 

IsmSIl, the first Safvid (r. 907-030) who is said to have gi-eatly honoured him 

and presented him with more estates than other Syeds. A son of bhlh 

QSsim, ShSh Baha-ud-dawlah by name, is also said to have found favaur, ftrat 

at the court of SultSn Ilnsain ]\firza in Herat, and lat^r, at that of BhSh la- 

mall, Shah Qiwarauddln,‘a grandson of Shah QSsiin succeeded him after his 

de^h and made numerous disciples. He would appear to have l)eea fired 

with ambition, similar to Mir Muhammad NOr Bakhsh. foe political power, 

for we are told that he had built a strong citalel for himself. Ultimately he 

came to trouble and in the ,leign of Shah Tahmasap (r. 930-984) he wai 

brought in chains to Qazwin and died in prison. Several other memben of 

the family are mentioned l)y Amin Ahmed but we leave them in order to 

notice a disciple of the MTr, viz, Sheikh Shamsuddin Muhammad Jilan! of 

I^hijan, poetically known as Asiri who, in the wordi of the SbQstarl was 

“ the best and most perfect of the Khalifas of Nfir Bakhsh” and perhapa the * 

greatest writer that the sect had produced. lie was attracted towards him, 

« 

it would appear through the efforts of a NQrhakhshi missionary.” He left 
Isfahan for Gilan where Nurbakhsh then was, on Rajabl, 8422 and met on 
the way other people going in the same direction, showing the popularity 
the saint was enjoying in the the third period of his life. He served him in 
varions ways for 8ixt3en years, and then acted as spiritual guide of the novices 
under the direction of the Master at whose death he settled in ShirSz, and 
founded a monastery (called the Nuriya). The rulers of the district endowed 
the monastery and appointed the Sheikh., and his descendants as Mntawallis 
of it. There, under favourable circumstances, he canded on the work of the 
master till his death.3 We will now leave the activities of the misaionarief 
of the sect in the country of its birth and see how the doctrines were 
introduced in India. ‘ 

(c) The Nur BakhsJii doctrines introduced in India. * 

The earliest account of the introduction of the Nfir Bakhshl doctrines 
in Kashmir is given by Mirz§ Haider DughlSt in the TSrikh Rashid!.^ 

1. Asrar 92 scq. Asiri has left (ibid) an Interesting account of hli noviciate, for 

which see infra. v 

2. Asrar p. 94 1. 16 Is obviously a mlspolnt for. .v ^ 

8 . He was bnried In the monastery. The date of “his death U not roentioned. Ho 
commenced the Sharh Gulshan.i-Raz about 877/1478 see Macalli, BIS wq. whlchhaea 
long notice of him. A son of Asiri poetically called Flda’I is mentioned by Amin Ahmad 
see the India Office Catalogue, col. 1469, No. 1202. ^ • 

f See the English translation by E. D. Ross (London, 189S), p, 434 
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According to him a^man named Shams (ud-din) from Talish in IrSq, cAme 
to KaeiJimlr in the rei^n of Fath Shah.l He ga^ie himself out aS a Nur 
BakhshI, and “ introduced a corrupt form of religion, giving it tb- 
iJCr Bakhehl.” He wrote a book, called Fiqh-i’Ahwat which does i ; : 'H. 

fory to*the teachings either of the Sunnis or the Shi’as. Mirza Haider seiil^ 
the Ahwat to the * UJama ’ of Uindustan, who condemned it2 as heretical 
and urged those who bad the power to obliterate tfie book and extirpate the 
sect. If they pereisted in their belief they were to 6e punished, and even 
put to death. • 

This Fatwa resulted in a persecution of the Nur Bakhshls and Mirza 
Haider triumphantly records '* that at the present time (948-953) no one in 
Kashmir does openly profess this faith; but all deny it, and give themselves 
out as good Sunnis”. 

Abul FadlS writing about 1006, adds little to the above information in 
his article on Kashmir. All that he tells us is that in his time there were 
some Imamis and Nur Bakhbhis in Kashmir tliough the majority were 
Sunnis*, and that all were perpetually at strife with each other. Also,t> that 
Mir Shams-ud-dlii was a disciple of Shah Qasim Anwart> and he promulgated 
the NOrbakhshi doctrine in the reign of Fath Shah, “from which period 
date the dissensions between Sunnis and Shius in tliis couiftry.” Leaving 
Fibishta? (d, c. 1033), who simply copies the Tarlkh Kasbldl, we come to 
Muhammad A^zam Kashmiri, who in his Yaqrat-I-KashmirS (written between 
A. H. 1148 and 1160) gives us a few more facts. According to him Mir 
Shams “ IrSql,” had an ‘embellished exterior,’ he was an eloquent person 


1. The dates of Kashmir kings ar| uncertain according to Lt.-Col. T. W. Haig^ 
(]. R. A, S. for 1918 p. 4M) Fath Shsih was reigning in ?94 and again from *j03 to 904. 

2. The Fatwil is quoted in exlcnso in the T. Kashidl L. C. 

8. Jarrett, Aln-i-Akbari, II 352 

4. Jchangir Aligarh, 1864, p 301) adds tliat the merchants and craftsmen are 

SunnlB and the soldiers are Imiimiya. 

• 5. Jarrett, A’fn, II p. 389. 

6. Abul FadI is apparently calling by this name the individual, commonly known as 
Shah Qasim Fal2 Bakhsh, see supra. So also in Maathir p. 223. 

7. Lucknow Edition of 1281 Maqala x pp. 336-337. • 

* 8. I am U8ing*a Ms : copy of the work, in my possession, transcribed in 1264. 
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and was acquatinted with the occult scienceB. He came to Kashmir twice. 
His first visit, was as the envoy of Sultan HuBsain Mirzl (863-4-9 If .^) the 
ruler of KhurasSn. Sultan Hasan Sh5h was then reigning in Kashmir, bat 
he died soon after and the envoy lingered there for 8 long yt'urs, currying on 
the NQrbakhshi propaganda vigorously. He won the conlidence df aq in- 
huential Kashmir Saint Baba Ismui’l by name, and secretly converted some of 
his disciples and prepared'the ground for further aciibn. Meanwhile Sultan 
Hulain MIrza was probably pressing for the return of Iris envoy, for we 
hear that he returned to Khurasan at this stage but being dismissed from 
service by the Sultan, who bepame acquainted with “ this dishonesty and 
perversion," he again came t6 Kashmir, in the reign of Fath Shah. This 
was a very favourable time for the missionary as political diBSensions had 
turned the country virtually into so many hostile camps. Thus we hear that 
the Chak Chiefs, who not only held high ollices, but were also connections 
of the royal house, were converted to the Nurljakhshi faith and as the his- 
torian puts it “ religious complications w§re added to the political ones and 
(Jissensions among the nobles were very much increased." 

Shams-ud'din had founded for himself a monastery in JadibaU and, 
after the conversion of the Chaks gradually, through the activity of his disci- 
ples, the faith reached Tibet. 2 After bis death and during the supremacy of 
Mirza Haider ‘(lasting fur ten years) and in the reign of Nazuk ShSh, the 
monastery of Jadibal was burnt down, as also the remains of Shams- nd-din. 
This author gives gruesome details of the persecution of the N nrbakhshis 
by the Mirza, who appears to have behave<l in this matter in the right 
Mongolion fashion, and remarks that he made himself extremely unpopular 
by these measures.3 After the assassination of Mirza Haider in 957, the 

1. Apparently some quarter of Srinagar. • * 

2. i.e. Ladakh, otherwise known as little Tibet Muhammad A '/am tells us that It was 
the Shl’a faith that the ‘ IriiqT had introduced, and that had nothing to do with Syed 
Mohammad Nur Bakhsh, of whom the author speaks well. Cf, this with, the remarks of 
Mirza Haider, quoted above, who says that Ihc Iraqi “gave himself out "as a NUr 
BakhshT; also with the account of the origin of the sect given to Biddulph in Baltiistan 
4.) TsihrTribes) etc. p. 12 last account also refers to a curious, fraud of Shaml-ud-din. 

In Ladakh they seem temporarily to have usurped the throne of lekardo in the middle 
of the 18th century. Sec G. T. Vigne's /fravcls in Kashmir II 263. ’ 

I 3. Baba Daiiiyal, a son of ‘ Iraqi ’ is said to have# escaped to Tibet for fear of 
Haider. He is called Sheikh Daniyal in (Meerut, 1318) p.57 and the lUt 

of hlB eight successors is there given, in order of sequence thus 

1. MTr Shamsuddin Rashid. 

ii. Mir Hasan Rahnuma. 

iil. Mir (or Sheikh) Dantiyul Dana. 
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« • 

NOrbakhshis breathed a sigh of reltef and during the rule of Chak Chiefs, 
whict|| followed sooh after, the death of NazDk Shah, they reached the height 
of their power. 1 

^ T^^at Kashmir nvas not the only part of India where Nurbakhsiii ]>ro- 
poganda reached, is clear from Akhbar (p. 211) where Shah Jalal Shlrari, 
(d. 044) a disciple of ^slrl, is said to have come fiom Mecca and settled in 
Delhi in the reign of Sultan Sikander (Lodi ; r. 804/1488-923/1517)., He 
died in 944/1537 and was buried in Delhi. 

• 

Mention may also be made of the poet FikrT2 who was related to the 
family of Syed Nur Bakhsh and who came to the Deccan in the time of ShSh 
Tahir (d. 952 or 953 or 056 see Rieu 1395) It is, however, difficult to say 
whether or not he did any missionary work in the Deccan. 

(d) The Nnrhakhshi creed. 

• 

The Nurbakhshi creed seems to have passed through at least three stages 
of development. Firstly there was the form which Nurbakhsh gave it him- 
self. Then there was the modification which probably took place when the 
Safvids came to power, and later when the faith had been introduced in 
Kashmir. 


iv. Mir Abil Sa’lcl Sii'adu,. 

V. Mir Mukhliir akbyar. 
vi. Mir Najmuddiri Thaqib. 
vil. Mir Mohammad NQrarni. • 

Viii. Mir Muhammad Shah Makhdum al-Fuqara. 

On p. no, however Mir Jalaluddin Ma’sum is added after No. 6 and Mi: Shah JalaT 
Syedal akhyar after No. 8, riftsing the total number to ten. On p. 69 and 64 these, along 
with the spiritual predecessors of Niir Bakhnh, arc called Mashaikhu Sil Silatidh Dhahab 
or “ Saints of the Golden Chain.” Apparently Asirl was the first to use the term. Cf, 
Majiilis 316 L. 21. Biddulph tells us that the “graves of Mir Mokhtar and Mir Yahya, son, 
of Shamsuddin, are slilhto be seen in Kins and Shigar and it is probable that the 
complete establiBlnnciil of the Nilr Bakhsh tenets in Baltistan is to a great degree due to 
.them" fTnbC8*of the Hindookush p. 125;. This Mir Mukhtar appears to be identical 
with No. 5 above, but I am unable to say that he is a son of Shams ‘Iraqi”. ^ 

• 

1 Probably it was in this period that all religious grants and places ot worship were 
made over to the sect and they destroyed Hindu Temples, cf . Firishta, Maqala X, p. 860, 

Maathir 224. 

. • 

• 2. Sec Bodjfian Catalogue of Persian MSS, col. 468, No. 1086. 
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f 



Nurbakhfih appears to have claimed that he wae the Mehdi • the lei^; 
of his time and he calls himself the *th# 

raised Manifestation’ (^yy* often** the Most Perfe^ 

Manifestation” » of God ji(^y This last olaimeeems to hi^ been 
greatly stressed in hie letters and poems. 


In a letter t or his (addressed to Shahrnkh ?) he explains what he means 
by this claim. “ In this age ” says he, “ if there is a Syed* in the whole 
world, deeply learned in religions, linguistic, and philosophic sciences, as 
also unique in the unveiling (pf the divine mysteries), in observing (the 
same), in getting glimpses of the divine light as seen in His manifestations* 
deeds, qualities and person ^ ^ ^ ^y2iIv4u»l^jL^)and in 

discovering the truths about the Unity of God, Gnosis and Mysticism, and who 

has some fifty disciples who also see the divine light and know 

the Truth^^iifl:^ ^ ,^5^ v.^>xU3 — -that person is myself. This being the 
case it was obligatory according to saints and scholars that the 

Muslim kings should love, follow, serve and obey him <>. ** To most of the 
doctors of Islam, nay to all Islam *' he adds ** it is manifest that there is no 
one in the whole world, who so completely combines ail the qualities enmiie- 
rated above, as does the writer of these lined.” 


1. I must admit at once that out of the original writings ©f N5r Bakhsb only a few 
arc known to me {see Appendix c). Some of the views expressed in the following pages 
may, therefore, have to be modified when and if more material is forthcoming. 

2. Cf.P»en.,:- J v^V C* 

See Appendix b. 1. His Messianic claims, which are rather equivocally cxprci- 
^ sed (see extracts in Appendix Bj, arc apparently to be regarded as arising out of bis 
Mchdihood. 


3. Cf. his following verses 

Jiy**' ^*7 ^/t 

J.X! / 0^1 jyj 

4. See Appendix. A. 2. 

I 

6. The original has I read it 

6. Of. with thie, the following line of his, which shows that he undoabtedl, hltd 
ambition for political power :•<- ^ 

^yiix MaA-L, IJ 





If 


tU HUE , 


: SBCT. 


6»7 


111 anoilifir lettei^ omiiii^ liie fcfliowing : — All praise be to God for his 
naaoi^t and hiddeb favonrB, for there are no noble qualities and perfections 
which He has denied me» I am a Qoraishite and descendant of Ilanli' li. of 
*^Alf, of Fatima, of Husain, and of Kazim.” Then he speaks of his pr iu icy 
in Jingaistic, religious and mathematical, sciences, as also in the esou rio 
teaching of All whioii reached him through Imam Jafar, ( j 
in alchemy, simiya, etc., and in spiritual matters of the kind already mentioned. 
He calls himself** Imam of the Walis\ * Imam of his age’ urges all schblars 
who wanted to’reach the mainspring of Truth, and gnostics who sought the 
knowledge of certainity to flock to him. He f**lt it obligatory to make known 
his affair, so that it may be a proof agdnst th*e world, *‘ and he who died 
without acknowledging the Imam of his time died the death of Pagans ” 2 
(See Appendix A for the Persian Text of the letter ; also for some poems of 
his, where similar ideas are expressed). 


Much else that he says in his poems agrees with the teaching of other 
great SQfis, Buch as Iba *Arbi (d. ^6) for whom he has great admiration (See 
Appendix b. 1,), Rumi (d. 672) Awhadi (d. 738) MaghribI (died 809), Hafiz 
(d, 791) and others—only a few examples may be given here, in order to 
illustrate this. 


i. “ I have become totally free from denomination, religion and sect. I 
am only a lover 


S i ^lU***^ r' 

f ,jT 

In another place he Bays : — 

■ 


r’ J r-'^ 


ii. “ Renounce the world and its vanities if you desire Poverty and 
unveiling (of the Divine Realties). 


J tj^*— 4— J J ^ — * r-^ J~7 

Oj ) I— .{. y JUa. 

•yi- r-“ J s?i 

^ « 

1, Apparently he U referring t© I— £ See iE. I. Vol. 1.999 b; 

H. Khalifa L 896, II 48. . 

* , 2, Claimed bylhe Shla to be a Hadith but see Ibn Taimlya’s Minhaj al-Sunna, (Bulat, 
181^) Vol. 1 p. M (bottom), where this claim is denied. 
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iii. “ Learning without love, leadH*one nowhere . 

j i dr ri / 


• t 

iv. “ We have obliterated the traces of Not-Ht' from thr tublelH of <Lhe 
Universe. We have seen ^ world where there is only {(fiviiio) Attributes md 
the Divine Essence”. 

j ^'JK' J i »/■ ijiS' 

• " 

V. A favourite theme with him is that the ol>ject cf creation is to 
produce the Perfect Gnostic ; e.g., in these lines. 

/ iHrv ^ JU^ / OjU 


} (*7 


(*7 v/"7 :>• 


y J ^ \ -/ W y ■ 


Being a Syed, he naturally is proud of his desc(‘nt from ‘All. and as a 
Spfl and Vali claims that the light of Saiifthood has come down to him from 
‘All. 


l_: 






'-■? j j' y j^. y 


(See Appendix b-1.) 


But in this and in the poems elsewhere there is hardly any deviation 
from the orthodox Sufi position. 

The way in which he trained his distinguished disciples is very well 
illustrated by an ija^a l which he gave to AsTri and in wliich he states fully 
his method. 


In Asrar (p. 92 d seq.) Asiri has retdld the whole story in his own words 
which supplements the statements contained in the'yja^a. Prom these sources 
we learn that after Tauba or repentence for sins committed, the novice was 
taught the Dhikr-i-Khafl. He had to submit his will completely to that of 
his master ^ 



f A 








1. QuotcdlyAelrf inhi8«Sharh-i-Gul8han-i-Uaz from which il has been copied in i 

Ma3Hli8 p. 316 L. 24. ‘ 

2. Asrar 96 L. 12, 97 1 . 3. 
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Ihen he had to^ undergo a long course of service, solitude, meditation 
tnd cc^panionship For Aeiri, this period lasted for sixteen years and the 
Bervice consisted in his own words of what follows: l 


f ^ ^ ^ 

— t. — ) 

(j^ j [ — ) , — j ^ — f 

jl X (jT ^ ot^ 

j r' v>l y—^ L 


ijIj (sic) X 

r^Y y> J ^ J 

)**' j4.yy ^ L j , v wA 


Then he began to see the divine light, receive reTelalions, ‘‘walk and fly 
into the worlds of angels and spirits”, and passed through the stages of Fana 
(annihilation) Baqa (subsistence) Manifestation, Jnosis of the realities of 
unification, and acquisition of divine qualities. Ultimately he reached the 
stage when he could train other novices, under supervision. 


It is clear from the above that in the main, the movement in the time of 
Nurbakhsh, was mystical, but the teaching or discipline did not differ in any 
marked degree from the orthodox teaching or discipline of the monasteries. 

Soon after the death of Nurbakhsh, however, the Safvids came to 
power, so the system must have come under the Shia influences and like the 
rest of Persia, they also must have been converted to the Shia faith. How 
else can we explain the fact that all their missionaries who appear in this 
period in Kashmir are described by the Sunni writers as Shi-as, and that the 
esiential ohsPracter of the religious literature of the NOrbakhshis of Kashmir 
is Shi'a. 

Finally, when the Nurbakhshi creed spread beyond the Zojila into 
Laddakh, the misssonaries encountered difficulties in converting the obsti- 
nate Sunni population, so a compromise had to be affected between Sunnism 
and Shi‘aiBm, The resRdt is thus described by Mirza Haider The Nur- 
bakhshis he tell« iis “revile the companions of the Prophet and Ayesha as 
do*the Shl’as”, but contrary to the Shi’n. look upon Nur Bakhsh as the Lord 
of ttfe Age and the promised, MehdP. Shams, “introduced many impious 

practices and infidel beliefs”. The Mirza had met the Nur-Bakhshis in 
Varsak 2 (in Badakhshan) and “disco vered that outwardly they follow the 

• 1. lbld97 L. IbT# 

I . So in the Puyjab Uriv. Mb: of the TarTkh-j-Rn.hidi (A.P.C.19) Robb omits it. , 
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precepts of the Prophet and hold with the Sunnis”. But of the Nurbakhihls 
of Kashmir he has drawn a very unfavourable picture. '*lhe Sufis he 
• says, “know nothing of what is lawful or unlawful. They consider that 
piety and purity consist in night-watching and abstinence^ in food ; yet they 
' take and eat whatever they find, without ever considering wii.it is foi*oid(Jen 
or what is lawful”. They^ one and all greedily appropmte Waqf property, 
against the law 1. “Ttjey are for ever interpretting' dreams, displaying 

miracles and obtaining from the unseen, information regrfrding either the 
future or the past 2. They prostrate themselves lief ore one* an others and 
together with such disgraceful* acts, obstrve the forty (ilays of retirement) 

They blame and detest science and men of learning ; consider the Holy 
law second in importance to the true ‘way’, ami that in consequence the peo* 
pie of the ' way * have nothing to do with the Holy Law.” 

(c) The present day Nurbakhshis. 

t Biddulpb, writing aliout 1880, gives kome interesting details how the 
mixed character of various religious forms and beliefs has been presented to 
our own times by the Nurbakhshis In winter ” he says, “ the NQr- 
bakhshis pray with folded arms, like the Sunnis, in summer with the hands 
hanging down, like the Shia. Like the Sunnis they pray together, and 
observe Juma Prayers, but they do not wash their feet before praying and 

1. This seems to be the sense of the sentence as given in the Ms; referred to In the 
preceding note. Ross has a different version. 

2. The founder himself may have been rcsponHihlc for these tendencies. Cf. extracts 

from his letters in Appendix A. Kisula-i-ItUjr^diya (Lahore, 1341] p. 88 ; Majililis 1U8 I. 29 
319 1. 11. ' 

t 3. Cf. the following verse of Bannii'i adc^-cssed to Asirl: 

* • 

(majalis 317-H). 

4. In one of his Gha/.als, Niir Hakhsh, addresses himself thus : - 

, Jy' y-?" r-^-^ '•) 

-^\ r-J fj r-^ jjj yi. i J yi'i 

j jT j ) jjIJwT j J 

“ In order to gain purity, relea.e the wul from the ferip of the demon of lelhmd 

wetbeltghtof Truth", aI«ecf.Ma]Sa6317I.18,8181,2Jeeq, , * 
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onl} perform the Mash like theSkia. In doctrine they give the first place 
to the Irophet and K*conJ to Ali, but they observe the Mnharram, mourn- 
ing or the martyied sons of Ali. From the Muharram observe nee- urises 
• ono of the chief causes of quarrel with the Shia. The Nurbakhsli - nKiin* 
tail! ijiat tlie monrtiiiig should take place in the mosques which the do 
not allow to be proper ami occasional disturbances are the result. The* 
Nurbakhsh call to pmyer is ^ inst(fed of JJfJ j ^ 

it the Shias ”b • • ", 

Accoi’diug to this writer, the number of Nurbakhshls iu Baltistaii about 
I8b0 was over 20 1)00. But we learn fram f^ie Census Report of Kashmir 
for 1911 that their numbers are rapidly dwindling.^ 

Most of them have passed over to Shraism and the rest are becoming 
ahi-i-Hadis, “ because their beliefs and practices co iform so much to 
Sunnism and are so ditferent in material points from Shi’aism. The 
Kfirbakshi for example, does not believe in the Mxit'a form of marriage, 
says his prayers in congregation (ba Jamaat) and says them five times with 
his hands raised to the breast, bathes and performs ablution in Sunni style, 
believes in the Khilafat of the first three Caliphs of the Prophet, as well as 
of Ali performs obsequial ceremonies like the Sunnis *• They are con- 
fined to Chorbat, Khapaln, Kiris, and Parkuta ilaqas and to a few villages ia 
Kargil Tehsil, and even there are found sparingly. 


APPENDIX 


(a) Extract from the Riitisb Museum manuscript add. 7o8dA di b seq 

X.^7 J 


1. Biddulph, Tnbcie, etc., p. 


125. 


2 Separate figures are not given for them in the Census Report for 1911. Along 
• with » they arc 6«dt« number 43.574 in Laddakh Ibid Pt. 1. P' ^ ^ 

#o.tffiaiter of Khapalu, writtag to me on 3rd October 1924,- e.timates the Nurba^At 

population as 30 to 35 thou.and.. Hundreds of Nurbakhshls, accor^ng to him are living 

fn Simla Massoorco, and other hill stations, mostly as labourers. Communication, with 
trans-frontier Narbaklwhis, il there arc any such, has loiig ceased. 
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Kxtract from anotber letter of Syed MobHmir.ad KGr Bakbfch, 

O-^-xl ^ ^ 1 vi> 1 ^ ... 

Jj: *? / ' u'l{'=f- f-<7 3 u-tj'i ‘ 
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y y\'^^ y J\'^ yj[k^ ^ JUM ^ ^■'J^^:3 y 

^rv.A<? t^J.: P* y y ‘ y .l3 y 

vj^a3^v 3 c-'JjJ ^ y y r^!i^ JU* 

dy y J)\ [ ^r-^l-?] 

y y vc^jIjI y {j^\tX,f» ^ ^ ^!.>Jx y 

jC-1.3 ^.-*Jx /i^ ^ y v_;,;,am» 1 y yl^wf (J'-**^ 

- Vi^AAM^ \^y£^y* 

(h) Extract from poemy of Syed Muhammad Nur Bakheh, (B. M. Ms. 
No. add. 16779 ^166 h 181cz) 

( 1 ) 


jSlj — e J .> — i — ^ j Ij. 

U ^ ^ ^ ^ 


l-*» ^>#1^ i^y^^y \j,^/kMiy>^i^ 

^ *“* 



J+C, ^_^J ^^l 

1 (jA 

) (3^'^ 



J yp 

3 3^0 



ri\i^ 5 3 s5 V r? 


'-r^^ j{{^ j ^ y. 




^1 j ^r (7 

y ^yC ^ 

j.yUA.1 ) ii> j'-' j vt L) 

^ ^ y 

6 y^aS- J^ 

^ J*<^ 


(/178 h) 
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• ^ • 

( 2 ) • 




J ^ C.'* 

) ; j' •’ iJ j’ 



1 .% .. I‘V 



5 ^ r^*7 






i bi*"' ^ '-i Z } J 

j V”) ^ 3 

^ jj- 

^ Jis.f 

.a 3 V^Vb ^ 1, 0 ^ 

l:> U j y j \ 

(/171 «) 

(c) Some Nin'baklishi 

Literature, 


i. The writings ofSycd Muhammad Nurhakhsfu 

Only a few of these are known to me to exist, viz., (a) His poems 
preserved on the margin of 34 pages ol the British Museum Ms. add. 16,779 
(See Rieu 825 a, IV.) This is undated, but was written “ appurenily in the 
16th Century (Rieu), The number of poems is 53 (470 baits in all). They 
are mostly Ghazals, but there are also some Mathnavis (the longest contains 
167 baits), rubai’s, and Qasldas. A Qa^ida of his is also lo l)e found in the 
Bodleian Ms. No. 1208 (Ethe’s Catalogue col. 73(4). Some verses are also 
found scattered in Persian Tadlikiras, *• 

(b) The Shustari quotes two passages from' an Arabic Risala-i-^Aqida* 
« which is ascribed to him ” (majalis 415). The first and part of the second 
are found in a work lithographed in Mathra in 1333 entitled 

^ ^ y chewing that the arabic portion 

of the two works is identical. The work covers 620 folio pages ainl contains 
( the Arabic text, with a running Persian Commentary. ‘ 

(c) A pamphlet called Kitab-al-l’tiqadiya (Lahore, 1342) which also 
contains an arabic text and a Persian Commentary, is similaily ascribed to 

- Nfirbakhsb,buH8diffefentfromtheHbov(sauais much smaller (only % 

pages.) . * ^ ♦ 
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(d) \liB two letters iacluded ii! the Murasalt, referred to in the article 
abovi‘| 

, (e) II is ijazUt quoted by Asiri. See supra. 

Itfinay be add^d here that Mirza Haider speaks of a Risala of t lie .dir 
w^ich was shown t(^the Mir/a by a son of the Mir and from which he 
quotes a passage [)uUhe does not name it. (S6e Rosa’s tr. of T. liashidi 
p. 4:i5). 

Abdul Ha(l quotes in his Akhbar (p. 2931) a work caUed Silsilatadh. 
Dhahab of Sheikh Muhammad Nur Bakt.sh. .This appears to have been in 
Arabic, but, as on page 211, A.irl is probaldy !he author being referred to. 


2. The ivritings of Asiri. 

(a) Sharhd-Gulshan-i-Haz. Has some relevant passages. 

(b) His Diwaii, in Ms. See Rieu 660 a. 

(c) His AB.ar ul-Shubud. 'hi, waB pablmbed in Lahore in 1894. w>d 
wrongly aecribed to • .Attar, from a wrong note in the colophon. e poe 
refers to himself on page 10 thus : 




(3) To the above may be added 

« .1 -SDIly. (A»w« »1 

162'], and tt -i j 

(b) .A Risaia (I’ersianJ in Ms. couUining two chapters, one on Usui and 

the other on Fm-n. Thie 1 have still to examine. 




Asseverations and oaths in Hebrew and Arabic. 

BY 

«Dr. a. S TRITTON, ALIGARH. 

• I 

The Btateineiit of the grammarians that in such sentences as : — 

f ^ ^ superlluons , is unsatisfactory. Jt is not 

an explanation, o:dy a statemeut of fact. It is inconceivable that the negative 
should lose its whole force ; as is demanded this interpretation. If * no * 
can mean ‘ yes \ language ceases to have any meaning. An explanation must 
show that the negative once had its full significance and most trace the steps 
by which it has reached iis present anomalous position. " 

There are cases in which is Soperttuous ; but they are not parallel to 
the one we are considering as^they begin with a negative ; c. g. (Qur. 57*29.)' 

]l U Here the presence of H is due to*the 

general negative character of the sentence. Another example is : — 

! ]f jjl jf i* ^)\ Very similar is 
the construction in French of verbs of fearing ; where the thing feared is 
introduced by ne not. 

It would be natural to regard Jl in this sentence as a variant of J but 
the Arab grammarians give no warrant for this assumption ; so it must be 
ruled out. We must assume that i meuiiH ‘net’ and find a reason for its 
apparent loss of meauing. • 

^he investigation had best start with Hebrew, There is a common oath 
that takes this form David sairf ; May God do so to me and more also I 
leave of all his family due male till the morning. (1. Sam. 25*22.) This is 
only one example among many. This formula however is often abbreviated; 
the imprecation is left out and the condition alone remains. As an example 
of this stage of development, where the meaning is inferred from the words 
rather than contained in them, we may quote The people said to Saul ; 
Shall Jonathan die who has wrought this great deliverance for Israel ? Nay, 
•as the Lord liveth, if a Jiair of his head shall fail to the ground. (1, Sam. 
14*45.) The meauing is ; Not a hair of his head shall fall to the ground. 
Another example is By thy life and the life of thy soul, if I do this thing. 
(2, Sam. lino Here|tlje Syriac version translates according to the sense 
' J will not do this thing. 
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a positive conditioaal sentence ; — or nitlit^r the prohiBis ot one — 
oomi'S to be a iioijfative promise or threat, •(bxiVers^ly, a tie^'ative condition 
takes oil the sense of a positive threat or promise. An exufnpb' is : — Ar^t thou 
(riload to me or the head of Lohanon ? If 1 do not make thee a d(?9ort^ 
,(Jer. 2:1 h.) ddie meanings is I will make thee a desert. 

Such constructions seem to he entirely lod in Syriac ; e\cept aS w n'd 
for word translations from the Hebrew. i 

I « 

We find in Ara!)ic constructions similar lo ih ‘ fuller form of the Hebrew 

« 

oaths'and also to the shortened form. An example is : — 

Uxb’t ]!t Ui '( Heladhori p. J7 

The same construction occurs with '.J in place of Df • 

^3 i '• — (^Tai). 2 ) 'riiis is use*) 

rather more freely in Arabic than in Hel)ivw. Again ^Xisbwarul MuhadHrad 
105) 1)| JJ j ^}\^\ 'Jdiis would be translated into 

English ; * 1 beseech you to take 

Ibn'Yaish says that in such a sentence ))t equals u-/ , or 

but offers no explaiiition how this meaning is obtained. (The substitution of 
the Arabic perfect for the Hebrew is due to the normal action of the ruleg 
governing conditional clauses.) 

A negative asseveration is introduced by jjt 

] v-3 vC 1^1 v«.iJ:s. 

(Eclipse of the Abbasid Caliphate, 3,97.) 

A further development is the omission of the conditional particle. Two 
examples are : — JLlt^ 

_5 As far as 1 know, this construction 
occurs only in the atfirmative form and negative meaning. 

The use of il in rhetorical questions, and in exhortations Whore the 
general sense is po.sitive, may have helped to weaken its force as a negative ; 
as in such phrases as : — 

Verily they are the fools, 

^ cJJl ill May God disfigure thy face, 
bUf cJjusnS ill Compose a book. 

Even in the modern dialect of Egypt Ji is used to introduce a positive 
request. 
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'* Anoint my left eye.’ Tliis is pronounced: — Ilia tekahhilni enaesh-|limal, 
So lar ilie process is clear. By thetomissi'ni of the apodosis of a conditional 
senten^, a negativo protasis (irst suggests an affirmation and later becomes a 
direct wish. Conversely, a positive protasis suggests the desire to avoid some. 
4vil and then becomes the expression of a fear. Then the condition ; 
racter f^f the phraser is lost and the presence of an oath is enough to sin mt 
anitpparently affirmative sentence is really negative. Then by an absuiuiely 
unwarranted extensifm of this construction a negi^tive ss put before the verb 
of swt'ariug, without depriving it of its positive character. The sentence 
with which we started ^ is not the correlative of 

the quotation from Hass.ni ibn Thabit xJJU There is«a gap between 

the two that, we cannot bridge. Language^ has made a jump which is 
gram matically indefensible. 

'rhi^ suggestion is only an hypoth-)sis ; an atminpi to show how may 

have lost its force under certain conditions. At first keeps its negative 
power, though other causes make^ the general effect positive Then by a 
mistaken analogy J is put where it has no right to be. • 




XI 1 — General. 




THE TANJORE MAHIrSjA SARPOJI’8 SARASYATI 
MAHAL LIBRARY, TANJORE 


BY 

Mr. P. P. S. f5.\STRr, b.a. (Oxon), m.a.,*m.r.a.s., MADRAS. 

• • 

Thig ancient; and famoug library which is described by Dr. Burnell 

fco be perhaps the largest and moat important in the world” and which 
Dr. Buhler says " contains a great many useful and a number of very rare 
or nearly uniquo hooks many of which are (fuifea unknown or procurable 
only with great trouble and expense” was till recently the private pro- 
perty of the Rajas of Tanjoro. 

The oariiaet beflinciugs of the library must have been about tbe end 
of the IGth century whan Tanjore was under the rule of Telugu Nayaks 
who collected Sanskrit Manuscripts written in Telugu character. In the 
18th oontury the Mahrattas conquered the oouotry and since that date 
the library lias been increasing. By far tbe greater portion of the 
collection wis ma.de by Sufoji Raja during a visit to Benares during 
1920—1830. Sivaji his suooessor added a few. There has praetioally 
been no ad.nition of any value till very recant times. A good number of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts including rare and valuable manuscripts represent- 
ing the collection of generations of a family of scholars, known as the 
" Jambhunatha Bhat Landagai collection ” was added to the Library in 
1921 In 192;i, the Library received other valuable collections of rare 
interest, known as the ‘’Kagalkar” and the “Patahga Avadhuta” 


oolleofcionB. 

The attention of the GoveAment of India and through it of the 
Govarament of Madras was directed in 1868 to the importance of the 
examination, purchase or trau8<v*ption of Sanskrit Maunsoripts in Indian 
Libraries and the fraying of printed lists or catalogues of the same 
(Proceedings of tbe Government of In^a m the Home Department 
(Public), No, 4338 - 48 , dated Simla, 3rd November 1868). 

In respect of magnitude as well as the range of subjects dealt 
with not to speak of the diversity of languages employed, the Tanjore 
Library ia probably second to none among Oriental Libraries m India. 

In December of the same year, the Government of Madras asked ^ 
Mr Piokford ProfessoL of Sanskrit, to carry out the mstructions of the 
Government 'of India. He commenced to catalogue the manuscripts at 
Tanjore but he fell seriously ill and had to return to Europe m March 
1870 and never came.baok to India. It is not tnown how much he had 
done as his unfinished catalogues could not be found. (Latter from the 
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For, where be mentioDS a single work in a bundle, we are able t>o-day t(K 
trace two or naore works in the same bundle. r 

The committee appointed by the Government of Madras took charge 
early in 1919. Since then they have been busily pushing forward the 
work of revising and preparing a fresh catalogue of all the works now in^ 
the Library according to the latest scientific method^. Each work is 
described in detail in a card- index-form which contains all the necessary 
paLticuIare. ^ 

In 1920, a catalogue of printed books in French, Latin, Italian and 
Greek was published. In 1925 the first two volumes of a catalogue of 
Tamil manuscripts in the Library were published. These are now on sale 
and can be had from the Secretary of the Library. As regards the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts 12,000 slips have been prepared. The work of 
preparing slips for the other manuscripts is going on. The cataloguing of 
Mahrathi manuscripts and books is also in progress. 

From an academic point of view the library possesses some very 
interesting specimens of literary and artistic importance. 

These have been roughly classified as — 

'I) Objects of interest on paper. 

(II) Illustrated paper manuscripts. 

(III) Oldest paper manuscripts. 

(IV) Drawing? and pictures believed to be Indiin. 

(V) Palm leaf manuscripts. 

Short notes under each of the above items are appended herewith, 

From this short survey, it would be clear that this Library is prob- 
ably one of the best preserved among Oriental Libraries in India. To 
Oriental Scholars in particular the Library is ofa inestimable value in 
thati it contains the richest oollectioa of‘ South Indian Sanskrit Manus- 
cripts. ' 

The funds at the disposal of the committee are not adequate to meet 
the necessary demand of printing and publishing the various catalogues 
that are now in course of preparation. The Governn^ent of Madras and 
the Madras Univoraity as well as alf Oriental Scholars have a duty to 
discharge, to wit — to see proper and adequate arrangements made at an 
early date for the neoeaaary publication of the various catalogues. » , 

L- OBJECTS OF INTEREST ON PAPER. 

1. Edmdyana. Pictorial with letter press in Telugu. 3 old sheets 
and one renewed sheet. Each sheet illustrates aKdpda. The first three 
kandas, Baiakapda, Ayodbyakapda, and Aranyakapda illustrated. 
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2. Puru^asukta.* White letters on black ground, Page 1 (6) (kf the. 
Index. No. 2363. FaruQasukta*D. ff. 4 White letters on a black ground. 

j 3. Bharata, Vana Parva. Pine Indian Paper. Page 181 (a) of 
the Index. No. 1102 D. fif. 445. Vana Parva (3) Dr. Burnell does not give 
the date but the manuscript purports to be written in Samvat 1667 which 
^coraresponds to #610 A.D. 

4. Letters formed solely with miorosoopio letters of the word “Siva”. 
A paper manuscript in Marathi. The words of^the text and all ornamen* 
tations are formed with the word Siva written ii^ mioroscopioally small 
letters. 

5. Paper manuscript made up in the shape of Palm-leaf manuscript. 
Sloka, a commentary on the Cintftmani of Tlayadeva Misra. Page 117 [a) 
of the Index. No. 10865. Kashmere leaves 220 on long slips of thick 
paper, with a string passed through a hole in the middle. 

6. Paper out into ornamental shapes and mounted on* violet paper* 

II.— ILLUSTRATED PAPER MANUSCRIPTS. 

• Veda. 

• 

I. Rg Veda. Sa7hhita,pd^ha. Illuminated borders and pictures , — 
Page 1 ia) of the Index. No. 2341 to 2348 D. Ag^kas I to VIII 
The manuscript (written about 1830) is accented throughout in red. The 
borders are illuminated with gold and flowers : — on the first page of each 
chapter is a picture from Modern Hindu Mythology. All these ornaments 
are beautifully executed. This manuscript ia in the Veda section, 
Bundles 1 and 2. 

II. A^VA Sastra. The Science of the Horse, — This illustrated 
book embodies the teachings of sages Salihotra, Dinapati, Garga, Nakula, 
Gapa and others. 

Horses originally are said to have had wings which at Indra’s 
reque*8t Salihotra cu4 off and made them serviceable to God and man. 

Eight chief characteristics of horses are described under the^ 
following heads : — * 

(1) The cast of the body. 82 parts of the body are described at 

page 24. 

(2) Tbe^natural dispositions. Satva. 

(3) The colour. 

(4) The motion or gait. 

(5) TbovoUe. The neighing. 

(6) The smell. 

(7) The brillanoe or lustre. 

<8i The curl or knot of hair. 
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^ The life of a horse is said to be 32 years# III is divided into 10* 
periods, eaoh of 3 years 2 months and ,12 days. 

Ten ohief parts of the body are then described and then follows in 
extenso a description of the various marks on the body. At page o, the 
eight ohief marks are illustrated ; at page 48, twenty other marks are 
illustrated. c ^ ^ 

Illustrations of the colour of horses are given at pages 54 to 78 et 
seq, , 

Horses that nf^igh at sight of particular objects are classed as lucky 
or unlucky. Pages 86- 89. 

The smell of horses is then described. Pages 89-90. 

€ 

Then follows a description of the gaits of horses. 

Pages 105-119 describe and illustrate unlucky horses, first in 
respect of their physical features, such as having a boro, three ears, two 
hoofs to a loot etc., then in respect of the shape or form of their eyes such 
as those resembling the eyes of a mungoose. buffalo, vulture, oat, etc., 
and thirdly in respect of the hair, such as the hair being matted, grass- 
like or having dividing lines, etc. 

Pages 119* 133 describe about 54 families or stocks, those that 
come from different countries. 

The age of horses is said to be ascertained with reference to their 
hoofs, hair, teeth, movements of the limbs, neighing, excreta, urine, etc. 
Pages 134-1^7. 

There is at page 137 a Sanskrit verse stating the ripe and full age for: 

(1) Man ... ... 120 years 

(2) The elephant ... ... 100 „ 

(3) The cow ... ... 24 „ 

(4) The ass or camel ... * ... 25 ,, each 

(5) The dog ... ... , 16 years 

(6) The fox ... ... 25 „ 

(7) The worm ... ..." 7 days 

(8) The fly ... ... 14 „ 

(9) The horse ... ... 32 years. 

Pages 154-159 describe the features which Indicate longevity or 
otherwise of horses. 

Directions as to the posture to be adopted by the rider ans given, 
at page 165. 

At the end of this book illustrations apparently unoonneoted witb 
the horse are given of , 
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A bird called Strike. 

The figure of an elsphau boom posed by 9 women. 

The figui^ of a horse composed by 5 women, and 

A bird called Oakora. 

ni. Ga JA SlSTRA. The Science of the Elephant— aufehorship 
|of this work is attributed to Palakapyamuoi who is said to be the offspring 
of Samagayanam^ni and a female elephant. The Sanskrit text is given 
on the upper halves of pages and on the lower tialves, a metrical trans- 
lation in Marathi of the text above. 

Most part of the work is mythological but the following matters 
may be noted : •• 

• 

Pages 96*127. The growth of the infant elephant from its first 
to the eleventh month is described ; it is said that in the first month, 
the infant cannot suck its mother’s milk. Then the development from 
the first to the tenth year is described. The animal is said to attain 
maturity in the tenth year. 

The age of the elephant is given as 120 years which is divided 
into 12 periods of ten years each, each period being called a "tfasai’. 
The condition in each dasa is described. Pages 128-135. 

Then follows a long description of the elephants of each of the 
old divisions of India, Kambhoja. Pulinda, etc. The names of the coun- 
tries are given at page 135. 

Five modes of capturing elephants are then described from pages 
136-145:- 

1. Varibandha — Penning the animals in an enclosure about a 

square mile in area planted round with trees and round 
which a moat is dag up. The enclosure should be plant- 
ed with sugardkne and other vegetation to attract the 

2. Vaeahandha . — OrfpWe with the help of 7 or 8 female ele-# 

pbants. The riders cover themseUes with foliage and 
carry ropes with nooses and the animals are securely 
fastened with the assistance of the trained animals. 

3. ilntwaiaftaniAa.— Capture by enlioing the male elephant 

with the help ol a trained female elephant whioh leads 
the former into captivity. 

- Theee three njodee of capture are leoommended while the two 
following methode ard deprecated. 

4. ipofhoftondlMi.— Capture by making the elephant fall into 

a ahallow pit ooyered over wiMi foliage, etc. 
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5. The same method as the above, bat the pit being very deep. 

Elephants are olassified aooording to their colour. A number of 
eolours and the oombinations are illustrated. White, Black, Bed, White 
and Black, White and Bed, Black and Bed, etc. 

The smell of elephants, their cries, their marks, and 
stature, etc., are then described. 

The illustrated book is apparently incomplete as will be seen from 
the last pages, some of which contain pictures only without the text, and 
some contain only the preliminary pencil sketches. 

IV. A BOOK ON OMENS iu the Nagari character (manuscript in big 
bold letters) on divination by animals, etc., with pictures of the objects. 
Page 80 (a) of Burneira Index, No. 4246. D. 

V. BaLABODHA MUKTlVALi. A Marathi translation of iEsop’s 
Fables, with beautiful illustrations in colours. The book was composed 
under the orders of Maharaja Sarfoji in Saka 1728 which corresponds to 
1806 A. D. After each fable, is added a note in Marathi on the obvious 
purport of the fable and one or two verses in Sanskrit about the fable 
and its lesson. 

The translation is by one Subaji Sasho, and the Sanskrit verses 
by Sivarama Sastri. The name of the artist who draw the pictures 
is not given. 

VI. A HIGHLY VALUED SPECIMEN OF MOGHUL ART. A book in 

the Persian language, on Mahammad of Gazni with illustrations. 

VII. Science of Birds. In Marathi, A bound foolscap size 
manuscript with a beautiful illustration of Baja, a bird which was 
purchased from the Nawab of Udayagiri for Bs. 1,233 for Maharaja 
Sarfoji by Bhujangarow Harirow when he was sent to Hyderabad 
(Deccan) for the purchase of horses. This bird was brought to Tanjore 
on 29th January 1803. 

III.— OLDEST PAPEB MANUSCBTPTS. 

There are paper manuscripts written in the 15th and 16th centuries 
and later. 

15th Century. 

The oldest paper mannsoript in this library more than 450 years old 
is in Sanskrit. 

Bhamatl or A commentary on &ankardcdrya*8 Bhd^ya by Vdcas^ 
pati Miha , — Page 87 (a) of the Index No. 6298. D, ff 28 a iv. Written 
Samvat 1525 (which corresponds to 1468 A.D.) in N. India. The 
manuscript says it was written in Kali (Benares). Though more 
than 450 years old, the paper continues to be in fairly good condition. 
TOhis manuscript is in the Vedanta section bundle No> 8. 
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» 16th Obntury. • 

I. Famawapwrana. — Page 192* (6) of the Index No. 1584. D. ff 
262. *^ritton Samvat 1578 (which corresponds to 1521 A.D.) This 
manuscript is in the Purapa section, bundle No. 21. 

II. Tattvodyotavivarana^ hy Jayatirtha. — Page 106 (a) of the 
Ind|x No. 5938. Elavanagari ff. 51, complete, but a little injured by 
damp at the beginning^ The date is not noticed by Dr. Burnell but it is 
found in the colophon that it was written in Saka 14?9 which corresponds 
to 1557 A.D. Th\8 manuscript is in che Madhvama^ section, bundle 
No. 22. 

III. Kdlanirnaya from Hemddris ParUe^akhanda — Pager 129 (a) 
of the Index No. 608. D. ff. 147 of which ff.*tl and 19 are wanting, 
written in Saka 1497 which corresponds to 1575 A.D. About 4,820 gran- 
thas. This manuscript is in the Dharmasastra section, bundle No. 101. 

IV. Bhdrata — Bhi$ma Parva. — Page 182 {b) of the* Index 

No. 1274 D. ff, 155. Dr. Burnell does not give the date but the colophon 

* aays that the manuscript wag wricten in Benares in Samvat 1642 which 
corresponds bo 15R5 A.D. This manuscript is in the Bharata section, 
bundle No. 49. 

V. Bhdrata — Gadd Parva. — Page 181 l6) of the Index No. 3185 
D. ff. 86. written Samvat 1646 (which corresponds bo 1589 A.D.) This 
manuscript is in the Bharata section, bundle No. 24. 

IV,— DRAWINGS AND PICTURES. BELIEVED TO BE INDIAN. 

1. Three volumes. Indian Plants. South Indian. 

Vo). 1 begins with and ends with 

(Hemp). 21 Plates. 

Vol. 2. begins with Nutmeg, and ends with 

jfiLb&DU Pholomes Indioa.* 61 Plates. 

,Voir 3. begins viAh eunmi^u^ (Flower of the plantain) and ends 
with (naftne nob known.) 10 Plates. 

2. Pictures of Birds.* 26 sheets. On the last sheet are pictures of 
4 butterflies and a bat. 

3. Pictures of certain Palace Horses. 30 Plates. 

4. Ethnological drawings and sketches in colour. 14 sheets. 

5. Pictures of Tanjore Military Costumes. 17 Plates. 

Pictures of Palanquins. 5 Plates. 

V.— PALM LEAF MANUSCRIPTS. 

It is only a very few palm leaf manuscripts that bear any date or 
•that are assigned any date. 

91 
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The oldest Palm4eaf maoiieoriptB in Ibis library, aooording to* 
Dr. Burnell are : — 

In Sanskrit. 

1. Gadyacinidmani, by Vddibhasihma a Jain, Page 157 (b) of the 
Index No. 10200, Gr. Tal. LL, 106. Written about 1550 ends with 
lambha 11. Much injured Gr. 3500. The Manuscript itself aoes not 
bear any date. 

2. Phaldvati, a vriti to Jaimini sutra. Page 82 (a) of the Index. 
No. 9594 Gr. leavus 97-216. A few leaves are missing bub as most of 
the leaves have the numbers broken off and are much injured, it 
would tc.ke a very minute examination to decide which are lost. 
This manuscript contains a VI-X 4. At page 41 of his South Indian 
Palaeography Dr. Burnell says "The oldest manuscript I have been 
able to discover is Tanjore 9594 which must be about 1600 A.D.’* The 
manuscript itself does not bear any date. 

3. An interesting palm leaf manuscript, A marvel of scriptory art. 
Eam&yana ; Lines 24 to 29 to a leaf in grantba character. Page 178 
(a) of the Index. No. 11,678. G/. leaves 239. 1-6 Kapdas very 
minute hand. 

In Tamil. 

1. Jivakacintdmani. Tamil Kavya No. 145. By Tiruttaka Tevar. 
(A Jain) with a commentary by Naooinarkkiniyar. (A brahmin.) 
The copy purports to be made in Saka year 1625 which corresponds to 
1703 A.D., from an original which was itself copied in Saka year 1550' 
which corresponds to 1628 A.D. 
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Ahhinavahharatlt commAitary on the 
I Nafeya Sastra, 85. 

Anandavardhana* author of Dhvani 
karikas, accotding to, 85, 86. 

Abhinaragupta, 

differentiates Karikakara and 
Vrttikara, 85. 

does not quote from the Svapnava- 
savadattam^ 82. 

Mhinavamddhavlyom, 648. 

Academy, Telugu (Andhra Sahitya; 
parigad) 215. 

Advayavajra, 131. 
Advayavajrasamgraha, 136 f.n. 
Adiyarkkunallar, 229. 

Ahura , a pre-zorathustrian mono* 
theietic deity, 154. 

Ahura Mazda. 

identical with Varuna, 113 //. 
monotheism of, 124. 

Ajanta, 247. 

Akalaiika, 22^. 

AkMavarga, King, 305. 

Akandnuru, 205. 

*Akbari quarterly, 77. 

Akgobhya, a Buddhistic deity, 257. 
Alankdrakaustubhat 545. 

Alauddin, 310;316:317:*320;328. 
Albyuni, 103. 

Alchemy of thfe Indian Mystiosi, 597, ff. 
called Camikaravidya, 599^ 
eighteen branches of 600, 601. 
relation to philosophy, 602-607. 
treatment of, ‘by the* Siddhas, 
1B11-613. , 
varieties of^^ fSi 614. 


AUindish Gott Varuna nach den heiden 
des Bg Veda, 116. 

Altindishes Lebeu, 264 f.n. 

Amatya, same as Purohita in Artha 
sastra, 617. 

Mmandaka BUisdra, 616. 
Eural, 616, 

Manusmrti, 616. 

Ambadeva, King, 270. 

Amesha Spentas, 121, 122. 

Amitabha, Buddhistic deity, 257. 
Ammariamalai, caves at, 277. 
Amshaspandas of Iran, 121. 
Amoghavar^a, Ba^trakuta King, 305. 
Amoghasiddhi, Buddhistic deity, 257- 
259. 

Amsuvarman, King, 149. 

Ancient India, description by Megas- 
tbenes and Arrian, 261 f.n. 
Augiras, geneology of, in the Matsya- 
purana, 640, 641. 

Annam, Hindu Kingdom, 344. 
dprati$(M Prakdsa by Nagarjuna, 546 
Arasakesari, 209. 

Aravidu dynasty of Vijayanagar, 32f 
330, 331. 

Architecture, Indian, styles of, 243 f.f. 
Calukyan, 246-248. 

Dravida, 244 ; 246. 

Indo- Aryan, 247, 248. 

Nagara 244 ; 248. 

Vesara 244 ; 249. 

Arctic Home in the Vedas, 74 f.n, 

I 

Arieadvarga, referred to by Kautilyar 
and Kalidasa, 9. 

Arjikya, river, 72. 
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Artha Panoakam in VaiQpavism* 563, j Alagarmalai, oaves at, 277. 


564. 

Artha §dstra, 

Anvik^iki io, 624. 
ari^advarga, refereooe to, 9. 
divorce, ia, 629. 
explanation of the term, 3. 
fines for oriminal offenoes in, 5. 
immoral practices, not encouraged 
in, 625, 626. 

king, a oopstitutionai sovereign, 5. 
Kutayuddha. MantrayudLa and 
Prakasayuddha, in 621. 
one*8ixth compensation from the 
people in, 12. 
political theories, in 616. 
publication of the, 2 
Purohita in, 616, 617. 

Saptangae of the state, reference 
to, 4. 

secular text or not, a discussion, 
615,//. 

slaughter houses in, 629. 
time-table for kings in, 6, 7. 
Iryajanguli, Buddhistic deity, 259. 
Asanga, Buddhist teacher, 130. 

Iscarya Ckddmani, a drama, 82. 
Asitamasa, a city, 252. 

Asoka, 7. 

date of the coronation of, 232. 
Asseverations and oaths in Hebrew and 
^ Arabic, 707, //, 

Aavaghoga, 

author of Saund 2 rdnanda, 135. 
explanation of ‘ Nirvana ’ by, 135. 
Asvapati, 7. 

Atharvdvsda, 72. 

Ati-rafcra, a sacrifice, 74. 

Ativirarama Papdya, 209. 
^ucityavicdracarcd, reference to Kuntcn- 
varadavtyaoi Kalidasa, in, 6 ; 87 
Aurangzeb, history of, 369. 
Avantivarman, a Oalukya King, 306. 
Avanti Sundarl, a quotation from, 80. 
Avesta, younger, 121. 

Avimdraka, a drama, 81. 


Anamalai, 276. , 

Anandagiri, reference to DraWdaoarya 
by, 470. 

Anandavardbanr. 

author of Dhvanydloka, QbJ 
originator) of Dhvani theory, 86. 
reference to the Upaskaras of, 88. 
Andhra dynasty, 387. 

beginnings of, 412. 

Andhras, 413. 

raid of, 413. 

Anvikgiki. 

explanation of, by Manu, 624, 625, 
explanation of, by Yajnavalkya, 
624. 625. 

in Arthasastra, 624. 

Apastamba, 226. 

Arseya UpanisaU, 17, 18. 
text of, 31 //. 
translation of, 33 ff. 

Aryadeva, 136, f.n. 

author of Citta ^odhanapra- 
karana, 141. 

Vajrayana writer, 141. 
xAryavarta, land of the Seven Rivers, 
72, 73, 74. 74 f,n, 75, /.n. 

. Aryavartic home, 73. 

Asvalayana, 98. 

B 

Bacon, 591. 

Badarayapa, 52. 

Bahman, son of Asfendiar, 101. 
Bahudanti, uKthor of Arthasastra, 3. 
Balakf and Ajabasatru, story of, 54. 
Balapujana, a kind of Vatnaoara, 130. 
Baua, 4,' 

Bhatta, 407, 411. 

Vamann Bhatta 68, 69. 

Banbra Caste, 141, f.n. 

Bapak, Artakshir, 10^3 ff. 

Bappa Bha^ti, 224, 22b. 
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Barhut Inscription by Barua and 
Sbha, 251, 252, 253. 
Barbhalomaeii 115 /.n. 

Bd$kala Mantropani$ad. 17, 18. 
text of, 19 ff. 
tranllatibn of, 23 //, 

Ba^kala Samhiba, 17. 
l^ames, Jhon, 161, 162. 

Beudall Oeoil, tranalator of Siksd 
Samuccaya, 14*4, 

Bureaucracy,. imperial, 
in Delhi, 321. 
grades in, 322. 
of slave kings, 326, 327, 328. 
origin of, 325. 

^ Tifcles of, 322. 324. 

Bhadanta, Buddhist Title, 254. 
Bhadraghosa, 411. 

Bhagavad Gltd, 51 : 422. 
Bhagavadajjuka, a drama. 81, 82. 
Bhairavicakra, 402. 

Bhartr Prapanoa. 

author of a Bhafiya on the Brha* 
darapyaka, 439. 

extracts from the Bhagya of, 

440-450. 

monism, the doctrine of, 439, 
practical teichings of, 440. 
theoritical teachings of, 439, 440. 

Bhapakas. ^ , 

Buddhaghcga’s account of, 255. 

* canons of, 255. 

Bhanumitra, 411. 

Bharadvaja, leader of a school of 
thought, 3. 

Bhartrhari, author of Vdkyapadiya, 97 ; 
‘476; 477. . 

Bbasft, dramas^of, 79 f f. 

Bhasarvaina, a Naiyayika, 583. » 

Nakulisa Pasupata, the Darsana 
of, 685. 

* status of, 585. 
th'eifitn of, 585. 
works of, 686» . 
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^hatbakalhka, founder of the Hoysala 
Kingdom, 223 ; 225, 226, 
Tradition about, 225. 
Bbattanathasuri, a Vaisnava Saint, 
227. 

Bhattahghrirepu Suri, Vaisnava Saint, 
227. 

Bha^tikavya, 63. 

Bhattoji DikieitaTs?. 

Bhavanatha, author ot Nayaviveka, 474, 
Bhogavardhana, a city, 252. 

Bhoja, autlA)r of Srhgdra Prakdiikd, 6, 
King 7 ; 82 ; 224. 
of Kanyakubja, 224. 

Bhojakata, a city, 252. 

Bhuvanesvara, temples at, 248, 

Bible Bans L' inde La, 7o f.n.^ 75, /.w, 
Bloomfield, 125. 

Bodhayaiia, 465-468. 

identified with Upavarga by Ve- 
danta Desika, 467. 
identity of, with Vrttikara, B5iha- 
yana of KalpasQtra, Bhavadasa, 
discussed, 466. 

presupposed by Kamanuja, 465. 
extracts from the work of, 
465. 

Vedantin of the pre-Sahkara period, 
465-468. 

Bodhicarydvatdra of Bantidava, 132; 
, 144. 

Bohnenberger, k. 116 f.n, 

Bohtlingk, 41. 

Boudyas, 

identical with Budha, 264. 
identical with Budha Saumayana, 
265. 

reference to, in Arrian ’s Tndika, 264 
son of Dionysus, 265. 

Bradke von, 116 f.n. 

Br had dr any aka, 41 ; 52 ; 59. 
Brhadrathas, ^he, 379. 

different-, from the, Mauryas, 380. 
origin and end of, 382, 383. ^ 
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Brhajidbdli Upnmd, 58. 

Brhaspati, author of au, arthahstra, 3. 
Brhati by Prabhakara, 475. 

refereuoe to Vdkyapadiya m, 477. 
Brhatkathd, 209. 

Brhatsamhitd, 243. 

Brahmakitai, 210. 

Brahmasuira Bhdsya, 424. 

Browne^ 104. 

Brugmann, 160 ; 169 ; 190-193. 

Buddha, life of, 232. ^ 

mahaparinirvana of, 129i 
Buddhism, Manual of, 130, f.n. 
Buddhist cacons 255. 

Buddhist delfcia, 

Ak^obhya, 257. 

Aroitabha, 257. 

Amogha Siddhi, 257, 259. 

Ary a Janguli, 259. 

Ekajata, 257 : 259. 

Marici, 257. 

Ratinasambhava 257. 

Vairooaca, 257. 

Buddhist Iconography, Indian, 129. 
Buddhist Image, unidentified, 257. 
Buddhist logic, 133. 

Buddhist pantheon, 137. 

Budhacandra, a Jain scholar, 223. 
Budha Saumayana, reference to in tbo 
Tandyamahabrahmana, 266. 

L Biihler, Dr. 282, 283. 284, 285. 
Bundahishm, 103. 

Bbrma upper, Kgatriya rulers in, 341. 
342. 

Caitravardhna, a commentator on 
Kalidasa's poems, 2. 
tCaldwell Bishop, L53; 158, 159; 165; 
167; 169; 172; 174; 184; 
185 ; 189 ; 191 ; 195, 197 ; 198. 
Calukyas. ^ 

Avanivarman, king of 306. 
of Badami, 223. 


I Oalukyan, 

styles of architecture, 246- 248. 
temples. 247. ^ 

Cambodge, 

another n^mefor Cambodia, 343. 
origin from Hindus, 342. «' 
origin frqm Kaundinya, 342. 
Suryavamsi kings of, 343. 
Cambridge History of India, 408. 

Canupa, 337. 

Gauda princess, queen of, 341. 
Capakya, another name of Kautilya, 3 ; 
5. O.P.C. 

Gariddla Bdmdyana, 82. 

Oandragupta; 

date of, 232 ; 268. 
reference to by Kamandaka, 3. 
Oandragupta II, 6. 

assumes the title of Vikramaditya,6. 
Candraka, a dramatist, 80, 81. 
Candrdloka, 209. 

Cdrudatta, a drama, 81. 

Caste System in Islam, 404. 

Chagaleya, 17. 

earlier than Katha, 18. 
Chdgaleyopani$ad, 18. 
text of, 25 f.f, 
translation of, 28 ff. 

Chdndogia, 52 ; 55 : 59. 

Chengiskhan, 324. 

Cbituoor, Rana of, 322. 

I 

Chronicles, 

of Ceylon, 232 ; 253. 

Java, 338. 

Padidanabbasyami Temple, 356. 
Cikkadevaraya, 370, S71 ; 373. 
Cikkadevcirdya Vamsdvali, a historical 
work, 371. 

Cittasodhana Frakarana, 

attributed to Aryadeva, 141. 
extracts from^. 141. 

Sandhyabba 9 a lauguage of, 14 L. 
Citravibara, 149. ^ 
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Coin names of 

Agafchaoles, 414. 

Babasti, 412. 

Demetrius, 414, 

’ Minander, 414, 

^ ^ Purariic Kings, 412. 

Coins, 

of Agnimitra, 4lfi.. 

Ayuvetfcessa, 411. 

Bhadragho^a, 411. 

Bhanumifcra, 411. 

Mitra, 410. 

Pueyamitra, 411. 

Suryamitra, 411. 

Coins (Gold). 

of Danava Murari Bantara, 271, 
272. 

Desapata, 270. 

Eruva Pallava Rajula, 270, 271. 
Raya Gaja Keaa. 269. 

South Indian, 269 #. 

Cokkanatba Nayaka, 371, 372. 

Cola. 

Karikala, 232. 

Rajendra, 396. 

Vikrama, 223, 

Colas. 

Campaigns of, 396 399. 
Imperialism of, 395-400. 

Results of the Campaign of, 399, 
*400. 

Cola Kings, 272. 

Colonization. 

Indian, early beginnings of, 343, 
344. 

in the far east, 3^. 

Roads for, 337-339. 

Cara ^dstra, 411. 

Ddmaka, a prahasana, 80-84. 

Danai James, Dr!, 70 /.w. 
Dandiyalnkdfdm, a Tamil work, 209. 

93 


Da^idin. * 

extracts from the work of, 4 ; 80. 
reference to Bbasa by, 209. 
Dantidurga, a Raetrakuta king, ^26. 
Dara Sbeko, 403. 

Darasukob, 17. 

Darmesteter, author of Ormazd et Akri* 
man, 113 /.n. Ill f.n, 122. 

Das, Abinaf Candra, 75 f.n, • 
Dasakumdracaritat 4. 

Das^uta, a dvaitio school, 360. 
Dasdnirnayi, 650. 

Dttsarna, or eastern Malva, 340. 

De. Dr. 

Anandavardhana not the author of 
Dhvanikarikas, 85. 
interpretation of Abhinavagupta’s 
passage by, 87. • 

interpretation of Upaskara, by, 87. 
readings of the Dhvanikarikas, by, 
85. 

Delhi, 72. 

Delhi Emperor. 

administrative duties, of, 311. 
four ministers, of, 314. 
imperial Council of, 312. 
imperial Court of, 313. 
position of, 309-311. 
regent of, .319. 

Delhi Empire. 

administrative system 324, 325. 
in the early middle ages, 309 //. 
Central Government of, 322. 
Department of Admiralty in, 32L 
Agriculture in, 321. 
Justice, 319, 320. 
Emperors, 309. 
imperial. 

bureaucracy, 321-31%; 

325, 326. 

Council of, 312. 

Court of, 313. 
ministry in, 314. 
territorial states of, 3^. 
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Besika, i^edaota. 

identiifies Bodbayana wibb Upa* 
▼ar^a, 467. 

refers lo Dramidaoarya, 469* 
Desya, 212, 213. 

explanation of, 216. 

Deassen, Prof. 53. 

Devayana, 451 //. 

explanation of by A. G. Das, 453. 

tbe anoients, 453. 
Tilak, 451, 452. 
453 ; 459. 

Geographical interpretation of, 462. 
in Atharvaveda, 451. 

Bhagavad Oitat 452. 
Brahmasutra Bhd$ya,ot Sankara 
456, 457. 

Brhaddranyaka^ 452, 
Chdndogya, 452 ; 456. 

Nifukta, 458. 

Rg Veda, 451. 

Upanieads, 451 ; 455. 
later signification of, 461, 462. 
not open to men, 453. 
open to mortalsi 453. 
or Arciradimarga, 451. 
or Ufctarayana, 453. 
original signification of, 455. 
stages, in, 456, 457. 
winter solstiice, the beginning of, 

. 453. 

Yogic interpretation of, 462. 

Dhamat religion and Buddhism, 537 //. 

worship of Dharmaraja in, 537. 
Dhammapada, 93. 

Dhanabhutii King, 251. 

Dhanurveda, 7. 

Dhc.rma cult. 

Bambba nibbapa, tbe goal of, 541. 
essence of, 541. 

Dharmaraja. 

worship of, 538. 

mantra of. 538. 


Dharmasamuooaya. 

compendium of Buddhist law, 143. 
dharmaparaparydya, 147, ^48. 
discovery of, 142. 
main oonteots of, 145, 146. 
names of compilers of, 148^149. 
not Dhammapada, 147. 
number of vovses, iu 145. 
sources of, 143. 

Dhurtavita, a drama, 82. 
DhvanikdrikdSt authorship of, 85 //. 
Dhayaui Buddhas, 257. 

Dictionary 

component parts of, 212. 

Dravidian, 215. 

English, Offord, 210 212-217. 

Standard, 217. 

Kannada — English, 215. 
of Hindu Architecture, 241 f.n„ 
245 f.n. 

Pali by Ohilder, 171. 

Sanskrit, Standard. 215. 

Telugu fSabda ratnakara), 216. 
Diodorus, 262, 267, 268 f,n, 

Dionysus 

in Megasthenes, 261 ff. 
not identical with Siva, 261, 262, 
263. 

Dlnavamsa, a Ceylon Chronicle, 232. 
Dipikd, 211. 

Divyasurtoarltk, 227. 

Divyavadana, 407, 408. 

Domacarya, 538. 

Dramidacarya or Dravidaoarya. 
Bhasyakara, 468. 

identical with Tirumaiisai alvar, 
472. 

not identical with Naibmalvar, 471, 
472. , 

referredfto by Anandagiri, 470. 
Desika, 469. 
Ramanuja, 468 
V«da'»tin of pre 
Sankara period, 
46b. 
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Dr&vida Arohitaofcura, 243/244, 245, 
246. ' 

Dravidifil^ Langaages. 

. Comparative Grammar of, 153. 
Demoostrativa letters, genesis of, 
I int 157. * 

Tense Signs in, 1^. 

Drink and Drugs, 77. * 

Dupperron, Auquabil, 17. 

Durenidana, conbraobs of, 297. 

E 

Bggeling, Julius, 70 /.«. ; 71 f.n. 
Eleotrioity and Magnetism in Ancient, 
India, 591 ft 

Emperor of Dalhi, see Dalhi Emperor. 
Empire of Delhi, see Dalhi Empire. * 
Enoyolopaedia Brittanioa, 76 f,n, 
Epigraphia Oarnatioa, 272 f.n. 

Indioa. 285, 292, 294, 303, 305 f.n. 
306, /.n. 

Epigraphy Report, Madras, 270 J.n, 
271—2:3, 

Erode, Battle of, 371. 
date of 372. 


Fa HieiB, l32. 

,Franische Alter tumskunde, 114 f.n. 
Feminina sign in the Dravi<fian 
?, . 183, 184, 185. 
di, 185. 
tti, 185. 

Ferishba, 404. ^ 

Firoz Shah Tughlak, 311*317 319 ; 

. 402 •403, 404, 405., 

Fiok, author of Social organization, 
mf.n. 

^'inot. Prof. 344, 345. 

Firdqsi, Author Shah N amah, 103, 105. 
Fituhat'i’Firoe^hahi, 402. 


Folklore, uses of, 220. 

Fou-Nan. 341, 342. 

conquest of, by Indians, 343. 
Somavamsa rulers of, 343. 

• i 

Forgotten Empire, A, 329, 363-365. 
Further India. 

art and architecture, 347. 
conquest, cultural, 345, 346.^47. 
political, 345. 
religious, 346. 
social, 346. 
laws of, 346. 
literature of, 346, 347. 

G 

Ganapati Sastri, Dr. T., 80. 

Gaudapada, 424, 425. 

Gauda bandha, 224. 

Gandbara, another name of Yunnan, 
339. 

Ghantdpatha, 67. 

Garbe, 53. 

Garga Samhitd 407, 408, 409. 
Gargyayanioitra, a teacher, 54. 
Gayabahu, King of Ceylon, 232. 
Gazetteer. 

Bombay, 305, 306. 

Imperial (Burgess), 241 f.n,, 247, 
248 f.n. 

Geldner, K. G., 113 t.n., 144. 

Gerini, 338*340, 341. 

Ghaznin, Mohammad, 317, 323 f.i\ 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 309. 

Balban, 327. 

Ghori, house of, 326. 

Shahabudin, 326. 

Gingi, nayaks of, 330, 331*333. 

God. ^ 

Immanence of, 582. 
leader of souls, 580. 
nature of, 580, 561. 
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Gdfcra and Pravara. 

and Eoman gens, 635. 
Dvyamugyay^a, 

explanation of by Bodhayana, 
- Papini etc., 63|5. 
in Mafesya Purapa, 643. 
origin of, 636. 

Gotrakaring, 

^ngiras and Bbrgu, 639. 
in Mafcsya Parana, 640. 

Ii«t of, 635, 636. 

Government of Delhi, 324, 
olas?ifioation of, 324. 

Govinaa, 224, 225-227. 
Govindabhagavatpada, 425. 

Grammar. 

Avesca by Jaokaon, 190, 

Avesian by Kanga, 160, 176. 
Comparative, of the Dravidian 
Lantiua^es, 153. 

Persian by Piatt, 161, 199, /,n, 
Sanskrit by Whitney, 169. 
Grammariaae, Aindra school of, 205. 
Grhya Sutra, reference to Bharata and 
Mahabhdrata in, 98. 

Grundriss der Iran, 122 f.n, 

Grundrm der Iranischen Philoloju, 
114 f.n. 

Gunabhadra. 

pupil of Jinasena, 224, 225. 

^ teacher of Govinda, 224. 

Gunadbya, 209. 

Gunderfe, Dr., 170 174; 191, 352. 

Gupta, Das, Prof., 53, 

Abhayakar, 132. 

Guruparampdra prdbhavd, 227. 

H 

r 

Hdldsya Mdhdtmya, 209. 

Haug, Dr. 71 f.n. 73. 

Haradattacarya, a Saiva Saint, 223, 
226, 227. 

TTnradattopakhydna, 226. 


Harapraead ^aafcri, 131 f.n,, 134 /.n., 
135 f.n., 141 f.n. 142. 

Harasola grants, 

extracts from, 303 /.w. 
reference to Kataka mapdala in, 
306. 

^ Yogaraja in, 305. 
summary of 308, 304, 307. 

Harivamsa, 224-225. 

Har$a.Carita, 407-411. 

Harsavardbana, king, 7. 

Hastimalla, 224. 

Havell, E.B., 71 f.n. 

Hayagrlva Upanisad, 58. 

Hemadri, 3 ; 288. 

Heracles, identified with Siva and 
Krgpa, 261. 

Heretics, Muhammadan, 401 //. 
Hero-worship, 237. 

Herts), 41. 42. 

Hovajra, a Vajrayana deity, 131. 

Hieun Tsiang, 377. 

Hildebrandfc, 70 f.n. 

Himasitala, king of Kanci, 225. 
Hinayana, a form of Buddhism, 129. 
Hindu Gods, 76. 

Hindu settlements in the Par East. 
Annam 344. 

' Brahmaputra to Tonkin gulf, 340- 
Laos, ,340. 

Nan-Chao, 339, 340. 

Ta-Tsin, 340. 

Yunnan, 339. 

Hindu Superiority, 592. 

Hiruka, a Vajrayana deily, 131. 

Hisioria Naturalis, 267. 

Hoernle, Dr. 191. 

Hopkins, 98. 

Hoysala Dy, nasty, 225. ^ 

Hoysalesvara, 247. * ' 

Hultzsh, Dr. 365. 
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/Hnns » 

Homes, origiaal of, 655. 
invasioDB during the relgo of 
• Skaodagupfja, 657. 

. first), 658. 

second, 658^ 

i ^lnder Toromana, 659, 660. 
origin of, 655, 656, 
references to in * 

Raguvamsa, 657. 

* Vigriu Purai^a, 656. 

Religion of 

Avestan Sources 

AhM Yasht, 662, 663, 666- 

668 . 

Farvardin Yashit 668. 

Gosh Yashtt 664. 

, Zamydd Yasht, 669. 

Indian Sources , 

historical writings, 678- 
680. 

insoriptions, 677, 678. 


ndo-Aryan Research, Eaoyciopio^m 
of. lU. 

Indra III, king of Manyakheta, 305. 
Indrabbuti. 

founder of Vajrayaoa, 130, 133; 
135. . 

God father of Padmasambhava, 

134. 

King of Orissa, 130. 

^ddiyana, 130, 
works of, 134, 135 

Inflexional increment; in Dravidian, 

*•182, 183. 

Insoriptions, of 

Alagarmalai, 299, 300. 

Anamalai, 294, 295, 

ArittapaUi, 289-291. 

Asokan, 196. 

uses of, 220, 

Barhut, 251-253. 

Bhaskara Ravivarman and Kula- 
sekhari Kovil adhikarikal, 354, 


numismatics, 680, 681. 
Pahlavi Sources 

Bahman Yasht, 674 
Dinkard, 670-672. 

Jamaapi, 673, 67 1. 
Yadgar-i-Zariran, 672, 673. 
Zadspuran, 673. 

Persian Sources. 

Firdusi, 675, 676. 
•Macaudi, 676-^77. 

Tabari, 676. 

I 


IJangovaiyadisal. 

author of 8ilapp»<iikatam. 22a. 
btobhar of Saaku^uvan, 229. 

offndia 76 /.«^ 

fndian Anttquriry, 167 , lab , 

• 

Buddhist Iconography, 2oB. 
Bislorical Traditions, 2G3. 

.Indioa of ' 3 KtadeauE, 

• refarsnoe to oouay 

SpatoiJ^®* 264. 


355. 

Brahmi, 283-286. 

Hatigumpha, 4134 
Hattimattur, 241. 

Indian, in the 2Qd century, B.O. 

407. 

Induk'jdai, 353. 

Karungalakkudi, 295. 

Kharavela, 414. 

Kilur and KilavaUvu, 291. 
Kongarpuliyafig^!'^™' 

Kottur, 240. 

Marugaltalai, 287. 

MuttupatVi, 298. 

Nanaghat, 409. 

Naregal, 241. 


Sanoi, 292. 

Sanskrit words in, 286. 



Undankal, 299. 

277 , 280 . 
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iiavdsyii, upanmd, 420-424. 

Isurakitai, 210. 

Isvara, cit as the Amsa of, 558, 559. 
Isvarasena, 82. 
i— Tsing, 130 : 132 ; 339. 

Jabala, a teacher, 51. 

Jdbdli upani^ad, 58. 

Jackson, Williams, 114 ; 122 ; 190. 
Jacobi, Prof., 85; 419. 

Jaoolliot, L., 73, /.n., 74 f,n. 

Jagaddala, monastery of, 140. 
Jaiminiya Brdhmana, 41. 

Jaialudin Kbilgi, 327. 

Janaka 

King, 7. 

Teacher, 51. 

Janaka and Bu^ila, story of, 56. 
Jdnakiharana, 98. 

Janasniti and Kaikva, story of, 60. 

J. A. 0. S.. 41. 

J. A. S. B., 245 /.w. 

Jatakas. 

reference to trade roots from 
Broach, 338. 

Voyage between Oampa and Sav- 
anna bhumi, 337. 

Java, 

chronicles of, 338. 
colonization by Hindus, 338. 

Jayamahgald, 99. 

Jayayaraba, King of Surasenas, 224. 

Jinasena, Jain .Scholar, 223. 

author of, Harivamh, 224, 225. 

* 

Jiva, 

conception of, aci^rdipg to Bama- 
nuja, 555, //. t 
Advaitic and Dvaitio, 567i 568. 
Jivakacinidmdm, 208. 


Jnaanadeo^or Jnananatha. 

avidya, examined by, 498, 499. 
author of Siddhanuvada, etc., 499; 
doctrine of devotion of, 49k 
Premabbakti of, 500, 501. 

Scholar and Yogin, 495. 
Jndnasiddhi, contents of, 137, 13^ 

J. B. A. S., 73 l.h. 

Judd, J., Prof., 71 f.n. 

Kddambari, reference to Kautilya in, 4. 
Kaivalyam, 210. 

Kaivalyopani$ad, 58. 

Kaiyyata, 96. 

Kale, R, 2. 

Kalchuris of Kalyan, 272 273. 

Kalhana, 407 f.n, 

Kalidasa. 

reference to ari^advarga, 9. 

one-sixtb compens- 
ation, 13, 81. 
Vyasanas, 10. 

relation of the works of to Artha 
Sastra, 2-16. 

EalisantaTnopani^ad, 58. 

Kahttokai, 164 f.n., 205. 

extracts from, 206, 207. 
Kalugumalai, oaves at, 276^ 277-279. 
^amandaka.'^d. 

Kdmasutras, 99. 

Kamba Nadar, 209. 

Kdmikdgama, 244 f.n, 

Kahga, 160, 176. 

Kanigka, 129. 

Kahthirava Narasa, 3691 370. 
Kapvayana Dynasty, 887, 4i.l-414..« 

declini of, 412. 

Earnahhdra^ a drama, 81. 
Kdrandavyuka, 129 
Earnamahet 105. 

Karoapura, 545. 
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Karpuramanjarit 291. 

Kaairaja, King, 7. 
Kdthakopmi^ad, 429^ 
KathopBni$ady 57. 

Kathdvatthu, 253. 
Kaumudimahotsava^ 2 . 
Eaulfamli, 252. 

Kauaitaki Brahala^o^^ni 9 ad, 41. 
texfc of, 43 //. • 

translation of^ 47 ff, 
iJaugitaki Upani^ad, 18. 


story of Indra Pratardana in, 18. 
Kautilya. 

and Pratijnd Yauqandhardyanat 
82. 

author of Arthasastra, 2, 
minister of Oandragupta, 3. 
refers to agtadasatirthas, 15. 
reference to by Varahamihira, 4. 

four fold knowledge, 3. 
Sadgupyas. 13. 

S^ktis, 12. 
asanas, 10. 
see Artha Sasbra, 615, 631. 
Kavirippumpattioam. 

Cola capital, 229. 

Kavyddarsa, 209. 

Kayanian Monarchs, 103. 

Keith, A. B., Dr., 33, 85, 97. 

Kerala, origin of Kingship in, 351, 352. 
KeraMpatti, 349. 

Kern, Dr. 130 (f.n.) 

Khafasbanis, 684, 685. 

Kharavela, 409, 413-415. 
Khetakamaridala, King of, 396. 

Khusru Khan, 404i. 

Khiljis, 309, JIO, 316. 

Alauddin. 316, 

.falaladuin, 327, 

Revolution of, 311. 

Kincaid, C. A,, Justice, 76. 

• Kiratdrjuniya, 67. i 
KH>8l. Dr., 167,' 168, 172-174, 175: 
215 ; : 220. 


Knowledge four-fold. meDbi9Ded by/ 
Kautilya, 3. 

Kongaoar, 231. 

Kradenas. 

probable identity with Pururavas, 
265. 

reference to in Arrian’s Indioa, 264. 
Kriyd$amuccaya, 132. 
Krsnabrahmdnanda. 

author#! Sankaravijaya, 225. 
Krsua sastri, H, 278, 280, 281. 282-284, 
285,291-294. , 

Ksatfi^a rulers of Upper Burma, 341, 
342. 

Keemendra. 

author of lucitya vicdra cacd, 
6, 98. 

identifies Anandavardhana with 
the Dhvanikara, 87. 88. 

Kudagar, 231. 

Kiihnan, Dr, 91. 

Kulapakea, 223, 

Kumaradasa, a quotation from, 98. 
Kumaragupta I, 6. 

Kumdrasambhava. , 
extracts from, 2. 
reference to the Saktis, 12. 
Euvidrila, 

and, Vrttikara 528, 529. 
author of Brhattika, 523 ff, 
known works of, 475. 
missing works of, 475. 
references to by Prabhakj,ra 
writers, 524, 525. 

referred to as author of five works, 
526, 527. 

Kumaripujana, a kind of vamacara, 130. 
Kunaya Muppa, a king of Ramsgiri, 269. 
Kuntaka, identifies the Dhvanikara with 
Anandavardbana. 87, 88. 

Kuntala, 82. ^ 

Kunteharadautya by Kalidasa a quota- 
tion from, 6. 

Rural, 108 /.».i 208. 

Kurukeetra, 72. 

Kusraukhan, 310. 
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LalitaBana, 257. 

Lamaism. 132. 

Laog. A, 123. 

Daos, formerly known *as Malavadesa, 
340. 

•Lehrbuck der Beligens Qeischiite, 114, 
144 /.». 

Levi, ^vlven, 97, 142. 

Lexicography. 

Dravidian, drawbacks of, 212.^ 
English, 212. • 

Lexicon. 

Tamil, Madras University, 214. 
Telugu, Surya Raya, 215. 

Ligor— Foundation of, 338. 

Linguistic Survey of India, 153, 164, 
176, 183, 

Livros dea moncoes, 329. 

Lodi, Sikkhander, 404, ff. 

M 

Maodonell. 71 /.n., 72. 76. 98. 
Macbiavelli, 4. 

Madhava-yajda-Misra. 

commentator of Cariakya, 82. 
Madhu^udana Saraavati, 553 f.n. 
Madhyamavydyoga. 

Nanv i- verse of, 84. 
Madramahivijaya, 224. 

Madura. 

date of the burning of, 233. 
kings of, 223. 

Pandyan capital,. 229. 

Magasthenes. 

lndica,'%l, 

reference to Dionysus and Her- 
acles. 261-264, 265-267, 268. 
Mdghakdvya, 67, 96. 

Mahdbhdrata, 3, 15, 51, 53, 54. 
date of, 98, 205, 206. 209f 
trimeter verses of, 90—95. 
Mah4kala, a Vairayana deity, 132. 


Mahapadma^Nanda, 3. 

Mifhasukav&da. doctrine of, 130. 
Mdhdtmya. 

Hdldsyat 209, 223. 

Setu, 209. 

Mahdvama, 232, lAO, 292, 300i 
Mabayana form of Buddhism, 129. 

began with ^garjuna, 129. 
Mabendra. 

author of Bhagava-Mijuka, 82. ’ 

son of Sihma visQu, 82. 

Mabendra Vikrama, a dramatist,* 80, 81. 
Mahimabhatta, identi&es Ananda- 
vardbana with Dbvanikara, 87. 
Mahomed Bin Tughlak, 319. 

Gbaznin, 317 In, 323. 

Meykapdar, author of ^ivnjndna- 
• bodham, 570. 

Maine — Sir Henry, 315. 

Maitreyanatba, 130. 

Majjbimanikaya, 488. 

reference to in Ahnuttaranikdya^ 
488. 

Upaskas and Bbikkus criticised, 
491. 

Malavadesa, another name of Laos. 340 
Mdlavikdgnimiira, 2. 

quotation from, 7, 409. 

Malcolm, 105. 

M^lik Kafer, diO, 

Mafladeva, Calukyan king, 271. 
Mallaideva, Hing, 270, 271. 

Mallinatba, 2, 63, 64, 65, 67. 

refers to various authors, 66. 
Mallisena. 209. ^ 

Malwa, Paramara rulers of, 303 ff. 
Mimaudur, insoription of,* 81. 

Mamballi plate, 353. 

Mammata, i^dentibes Anandavardhana 
with the Dbvanikara, 87, 89. 
Manasara, a treatise on architecture, 

243, 247, 248, 249. 

varieties in style explained, 24&, 

244. > . 
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Mfinavas, a school of in the AiAhasastra, 
3. ' 

Mandalop^yikd, 132. 

Mandat} amisra, 54. 

’ author of Brahma siddhi, 480. 

Dft Spires vara, 481. 

Mandeva King, 149. 

Mdndukya Edrikds, 

poofmentator on, 419 //. 

'Extracts from,’ 419, 420, 423. 

Mangayar Inaras i or Madgarasi, 223 
Mani-mekalai, 208, 229. 

Maujavata, a name of Soma, 72. 

Manu ; 

describes Kajadharma, 3. 

Extracts from, 59 /.n,, 61 f.n, 78. 

Manuniti, 82, 

Mara 

Buddha's antognisc, 486, 487, 488. 
Buddhist coooeptioQ of, 483 //. 

Maraiyor, 205. 

Maratha people, History of, 76. 

Marriage, general rules of, 648, 650. 
Masculine sign in the Dravidian, . 180, 
181,182. 

Masudi, 103. 

Matsya-Puraj^a 

genealogy of Bhrgu in, •640. , 

i reference to Brhadratha in, 378*38^. 
I Matiavildsa, a prahasana, 81^ 

Mauryan empire decline of, 407. 

Maya 

Asuramaya in Rg-veda, 118 /.n. 
Tamil explanation of the word, 578. 
Mrizda, Ahura, 104, 115, 119, 120-125. 
philologfoal equivalent of Medhas, 
115. 

McOrindle,261/.n,, 262,263/.n ,264/.n., 
. 267, 268. 

Mo Wiool, Dr.. 631. 

Medh&tithi, stovy^f, in Bg.-Veda, 17. 


Memorial Stores in Bombay, 237*. 

inscriptions on, 240, 241. 
Milindapaha, 18. 

Mimdmsd Nydyakcsa, 

a Prabhakara work, 474. 
extracts from, 474. 

Mithra, does not occur in the Gathas, 
121 .* 

Mitra coins, 4t0. 

Mitra, Rajendra Lai, 70 f.n. 

Monarchy of Delhi, 310.* 

Monuments, Pandyan country and their 
inscriptions, 275 ff, 
Mudrdrdk$asa, KutilamUiK in, 4. 
Madras. 

Abhaya, 257. 

Bhumisparsa, 257. 

Dharmaoakra, 257, 253. 

Samadhi, 257. 

Varadft. 257-259. 

Muir, Dr., 72-74, f/.w. 1 qX 
Muir. G. S,. 77. 

Mula Deva, author of Cora-Sastra, 411, 
413, 414, 415. 

Muktika Upanisad, 58. 

Muktikbpani^ad, 423 f,n. 

Mundaka Upcini$ad, 57, 58-93. 
Munjavan’a mountain, 72. 

N 

Naooinarkiniyar, 206, 210. 

Naociyar— Urayur, 227. 

Ndga-Kumdra Kdvya, 209. 

Nagarjuna 

founder of Mahayana, 129 ; 135f 
136. 

probably author of Dharma- 
sangraha, 136, • 

Nagesa, 97. 

Naidadam, 309. 

Nairatmadevi (Sunya), 137, /.». 
other names of, 137 f.n. 
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Nhm^, 67 ; 209. 

Naksba Bajab, 104. 

Nakaha Bustim, 104. 
Nakulisapasupatadarsana 

heiraroby of the’oalfc, 586, 7. 
ritual, 586. 
theology, 586. 
NalMyudaya 
a drama, 80. 
author unkoowu, bz. 

Nalauda, monaetery of, 140. 

Nalavenpd, 209. 

Nammalvar, 210. 

Nanohayo, or Tali, a Hindu KingdoiSt 
339, 340. 

Nandas. overthrown by Cauakya, 5. 
Ndnmarat, 205. 

Nannul 158, 158 /.n., 159 : 181 /.n. 
Nasik, a city, 252. 

Natbapantbiya siddhas. 

religious and pbiiosophioai reforms 
of, 497. 

teachings of, 495 //. 

Navakarmika, a Buddhist title, 255. 
Navas dhasdhkacirtta, 305. 

Nayasena, a Jaina scholar, 223. 
Nayaviveka, extracts from, 525. 
Nedohoeliyan, a Pandya King, 229, 230. 
Neduvelkunram, 231. 

Nepal catalogue, 113 f,n, 

‘'“Never lie down with bead northward ” 
scientific explanation of, 591, 592. 
Puranw on this point, 593. 
Nilakantba, author of Saugandhikd- 
paharana, 82. 

Nirukta, 78. 

Nirvapa. 

explained by Asvagbo^a, 135. 

Nagarjuna, 135, 136. 
Ni$pannayogdmbaratantra, 132. 
Nitisdra, 3 ; 8. ‘ 

Nltivdkydmfta, a treatise on politioal 
soienoe by Somadera, 3. 


Nominati'fc, a parallellBm in the* 
^ termination of the Masonline 
Gender, 176, 177. 

Noses, the wars of the, 370. 

Novum Organum, 591. 

Nrpa Kama, a King, 226. • 

Nurbakshi Seot|^683 //. 

Nydsyakosa, Sxtraots from, 524, 526 ; 
474. 

Nydyamanjari, 525. ‘ 

Nyaya-sudba, 475. 

extracts from, 527, 528. 
Nydyaratndkara, quotations from, 529. 

0 

Odantapurl monastery of, 140. 

Oertel, 41. 

CWdenburg. 

author of die hymnen des Eg- 
Veda, 90. 

Eeligen des Veda, 113 ; 122. 
Ontological Problem in Cbandogya, 
557, 558. 

Oppert, Gustav, 65. 

Oriental Conference, First, Proceedings 
and transactions of, 118 f.n, 
Ormazd et Abriman, 113-116 /. n. 
Osteranische Eultun in Altertum, 114 

\ p 

Padamanjc^ri a grammatical work, 226. 
Padirruppattu 182 f.n. 
Padmanabba-tirtha, 359. 
Padmaprdbhrtaka, 82 ; 408 ; 414. 
Padmasambhava, 132, 133. 

Palamoli, 207. 

Pallavamalia, 288. 

Panoap4pdAvamaiai, moan''tain oaVerns 
of,‘275:278, 288. 

Panoatantra, 207. 

Pandya, » ^ 

Eupa, epoch of, 223-226-227* 
Sundara, 228. V • 
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Fangim lettara, 329. 

PaijkiDi, presupposes Mahabharata, 98. 
Parakalt^ 

Paramaras, 303. 

goneology of, 301. 
iievi^^d geueologf, 307. 

Paribhd^a Sutras of ADaefcamba, 226. 
Parimelaikar, 208 ; 21(f • 

Paripadal, 206; 207; 210. 

Parivrajika, definijiion of, 2, 

Pargiter. 263 f,n., 378; 407; 411. 
Parker. 291, 292, 294 ; 296. 

Parai Religion, 71 f,n , 73. 

Partioioles, relative, 173, 174. 
Paryanka^vtdya, 41//. 

Pataliputra or Patna, 251, 252. 
Patanjali, 95. 

author of Yoga- Sutras, 428. 
date of, 383. 

exfcraota frcm the work of, 96. 
Pattuppatto, 205. 

PavBuandi, a Tamil grammarian, 285. 
Periplus, 338. 

Peronesia— Captain general of Meliaper 
(San Thome), 329, 331 ; 334, 335. 
Persia— history of, 104, 105. 

literary history, 104. 

Perundevanar, 210. 

Phnyre— Sir Arthur, 338, 339; 341. v 
Philip 111 of Spain, 330. 

Philosophy, 

Buddhist, 572. 573. 

Carvaka, 572. 

Christian 576. 

Indian, 517. 

indiience of oi:^ life in India, 
519, 522. 

Mahomedan 576. 

^Nyaya, 573, 574. 

Panoaratra, 576, 576, 

Para para, 673. 

Saiva, 571. 572, 

Sankara, 574,^575. 

* Sankbya, 574. 

Systems df,^d71, 


Pisohell, 113 /.». 114.217. * • 

Pisuna— leader of a school of thought, 3. 
Pitryapa. 

deterioration in the conception of, 
461, 462. 

development in the conception of, 
455.' 

in Atbarvaveda 451. 

Gitft 452. 

Nirukla, 458. 

Rg. Veda, 451, 

Upanisads, 452 
•j^ajasaneyi Sarhhita, 453. 
interpretation of 
ancients, 453. 

A. 0. Das, 453. 
geographical, 462. 

Tilak 451 ; 459. 

Yogic 462. 

original signiBoation of, 455. 

8tat^ea in, 457. 

Platt, J. b. 161 : 199. 

Plural sign-w’kaZ etc., probable source 
of, 189 ; 200. 

Polytheism in Parana^, 123. 
Prabaiavcdu, a village, 269. 
Prabodhacandrodayam, 210. 
Prajndpdramita, 129, 
PrajnopdyavimHcaya Siddhi, 140. 
Prabbakara, 474. 

author of Brhati, 475. 
refers bo Vakyapaciya, 477. 
Prabhdvikacarita, 224. 

Prakarana panctkd, extracts from, 47S‘; 
523. 

Prdkrta Prakdh, 171. 

Prananacha, a Vaispava Saint, 227. 
Prahia Upanisad, 59. 

Prasthdnabheda, 1. 

Prataparudradeva, a King, 270. 
Pratijhd-yaugandhardyam, 82. 
Pravabana Jaibali, a teacher, 51 ; 54, 5^, 
56; 61, 

Pravara. 

explanation of, 637. • 
of E 9 atriya 8 and, 643. 

Vaisyas, 644. 
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Pravarctdarpanam, 686. 
Pravaramanjari, 636, 636 ; 650. 
Pravarasena, King, 7. 

Pronouns. 

Demonstrative, - 

in Aryan vernaoulaVs, 161-162. 
Dravidian, 155-156. 

Aryan sources, 162- 
165. ^ 

number signs in, 200 
^ 201. 

Iranian, 160-161. 

New Persian, 161. 

Sanskrit, 159-160. 

Summary of, 200. 

Dravidian. 

Aryan affinities oi, 153, //. 
olassiboation of, 155. 
interrogative, 165 ; 173. 

origin of 167, 170472. 
Number and gender signs of, 
175-176. 

personal androflexive, 185-186. 
Ksflexive. 

Dravidian, 185-185. 

Indo- Aryan, 195-196; 201 
Relative. Interrogative, 200. 
Ptolemy, 338. 

Pugalendi, 209. 

Puhar — Cola capital, known as Kaveri 
pumpattinam, 229. 

IViranas, 209. 

Brhaddharivamh, 223. 

meption of five tribes in, 264, 
Matsya. 

on Brhadratba dynasty 379- 
381 ; 383 ; 385. 
date of. Pusyamitra, 382, 
Mauryas and Sungas, 378- 
379. 

Skandopa, 206 ; 227. 

Sunya, 540-542. i 

Swdyamhhn, 540. 

VdyUt on Brhadratha chronology, ! 
380-82. I 


PurmdnurX 205. 

Porika, a city, 252. 

Purohita, sea Amatya, 616-618^ 
Pueyamitra or Pugpamitra, 377, /./. 
Bapa on, 377, 

date of. 382-3%3; 385-386i j 
Horse sacrifice of, 388. 
killed Brbaciratha, 379 ; 408 409; 
411. 

king of Vidisa, 385. 
Mdlavikdgnimitra on, 385, 

Matsya- Pur aria on, 378, . 

Patanjali on, 383-385 
position of, 388. 

Successors of, 386. 

Sunga king, 377 
Vayu Purapa on, 380. 

R 

Ragbunatbatirtba, 359. 

Raghuvarnsa, extracts from. 4. 

reference to the Siktis in, 12 ; 209, 

, Ragozin. ZA. 70 f.n, 

I Rajadbarma and Rajars^barma, 630 
I 631. 

I 

Rajasekhara, 291. 

Raja-Sibma, a title of the Pallavas 
found in Avantisundarl, 82. 
E^djdvali’Kathd, 223, 224, 225. 

Rajput, anarchy in mediaeval India, 
S 321, ?22. 

Raj wade, V. K. 118 f.n, 

\ 

Ramanuja. 

conception of Jiva, according to, 
Jf. 

refers to Bodhavana, 465. 

Dramidaoatya, 468; 469- 
Rama Bdjyamu, 331 ; 368, % 

Bdmdyand, 205 ; 207 ; 209. 

Ramayapa, trimeter verses of, 90 //,, 

91. 9^, 93 ; 94. 95. 

Ra^tra Kuija Kings, (105. ^ ' 

expanaion of of, 392 ; 395, 
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Belative ooDBttuofcioD, in Dravidian ai^d 
SanRkrit:, 174, 175. 
Beligiony^rische, IMf.n. 

Eeligion, Dhamab. 537 ; 543. 
Republioe-Tribal, in North India, 413. 
Eg. ^edk India, 75 f.n. 

Eg, Veda, extracts from, 70, 71 ; 77, 76, 
78. 

Ejuvtmald, • 

•*exorajL8 from, 479 ; 523 ; 525. 
rof^r^ to Varbikakara, 474. 

Roe — Sfr T. 401. 

Roshuti’i.s, 684. 

RsyBsniga, 95. 

Rudradeva, Raja, King of Nepal, 149. 
Budrdk^ajdbdla Upni^id. 58, 

Sabddrnava, lexioon, 65. 
l^ahda-Kauntnbha, 97. 

§abdaratvdkorn, Telugu dictionary, 216. 
Sacred Books of the P^ast Vol. XXVI, 
70 Tn.’ 

Sadgupyas, referenoo to by Kaufcilya, 13 
Kalidasa, 14. 

Sddhana-mdhl, 131, 258. 
Sahasranayana, Kacbilya'e explanation 
of, 2. 

Sahfdaydloka, another name yof 
Dhvf^nydloka, 86. 

Saktibhadra, another of Akarya clcd^’ 
^ mant. 82. 

Sakti- savgama-ta'.Ura, 133. 

Sakunta caicara, 82. 

^dkvntala, cxtratcs from, 7. 

^akyars, set of profossiAral players in 
Malaba^, 83, 84. 

Salikanatba, author of Ejuvimala 474. 
•presupposes M'tndana, ,480. 
pupil of Prabr. akarp.. 480. 

Samdf^aw, 214. 

*Samhitd, Suta, 209. 

Saikkltbpanmd Brdhmana, 267. 
Sfimk$epoMnv4<^* txbraots from, 421. 
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Samudragupfca— King, 7. 
Sandbya-bba^a. language of the fol- 
lowers of Indrabbubi, 130. 
Sangam age, 210. 

^aiigam, works, 349. 

Sanjioani eommeubary on Baghuvarnsat 
63. 

Sankara, 419-425. 

Sankaracarya, 54, 55, 224, 227. ■ 
date of, 225. 

Sank%ra-Vijaya, of Krgpa Brahma- 
nacda, 225. 

Sanskritio elements in Dravidian lite- 
rature, 205 //. 

Sanskrit Literature, History of, 72. 
Santarak^ita, 133, 133 //. 

Santideva, author of Bddhicarydvatdra 
etc. 144. 

of the Nalanda, monastery, 130, 
132 132 /A 

Saptahgas, reference by Kautilya,4, 5, 8. 
Sapta Sindbavah, 72. 

Saundardnanda, of Asvaghcea, 135 //. 
Saradatanaya. Alaiikara writer, 83. 

refers to Svapnavdsavadatta, 83. 
Sarasvatr, a river, 76 f.n. 
Sdrirakabhd$ya, 419. 421, 425. 

quotations from, 421. 

Sarvadarsana Kaumndi, of Madhava- 
Sarasvati extracts from, 475- 
477,526. 

Sar> apavat lake, 72. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, 41. 

Sataratra, a saorihoe, 74 f.n , 1 d. 

Sati, deCuition of, 238. 

SatPmemorial stone, 239. 

Satyakama, teacher, 51. 

Satyakama Jahali, story of, 56. 
Satyakama Saibya, teacher, 51. 

Saunaka, 17. 

Upanigad, 18. 
text* of, 36 ff. 
translation, 38 ff. 

Schmidt, W. 122 f.n., 123. 
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SoLrader, Otto, Dr.. 17, 18, 
Sobwanbeok, Prof., 261, 262, 263, 
Sonkuttuvao, a Oora king, 229, 231. 
Sewell Robert. 329, (329 f,n„) 363, 365. 
Sbahabaddio Gbori, 326. 

Sbab Barnard G, 77. 

Sbah Jahan, 17. 

ShahNamah, 103. 

Sbama Sastri, Dr., 2. 

Sbam-i-Siraj Aziz, 402. 

Sbamsaddin, 327. 

Sber Sbab, 317 f.n. 

Sbufism, affinity to Vadanfcism, 403, 
405. 

Siddbanta, philoaopbioal synfcbesis of, 
535. 536. 

Siddbanta, Saiva, 

merite of, 577 & 578. 
nnefeaphysioa of, 569. 

Siddbarmalai, 276. 

Siddba sena, Jaioa teaoher, 224. 

§ik4a samuccaya, 132. 

fcranBlabion by Caoil — Beadall, 144. 
§ilappadikdram, 157, 207. 
date of, 229. 

extracts from, 208, 210, 230-232. 
story of Ko^alan and Madavi, 
229//. 

Sibma-Vieou, Pallava King, 82. 
Sirkar, Jadanatb, 369. 

,^iiupdla-vadha, 96 
^ftfcapaivasal, 278, 280. 

Stva, Bacchic character of, 2dl. 
oalt, 26 i. 

&iv(itatvaratndk(irafn, historical 

work, 368. 

Simdharmdttardm, 210. 
Sivajridnabodham, 210, 570. 

^alinga Bhupa successor of Kuqa 
Pandya, 226. 

^!yaka, 

plate of, 305. 
grants of, 304, 305. 

Paramara king, 304. 


Sffandapuranam, 209. 

Slave Kings, Beu^aoraoy of, 326, 327, 
328, 

§ldkavdrtika, from, 475, 479. 

extracts, 523, 529. 

% 

Smith -Vincent, A, 316, f.n 
Socrates, 51. i 

Somadeva, author of Niiivdkydmna, 3. 
Soma juice, not liquor, 70 //. * » , 

Soma Worship, dissertation on the, 73. 
SotU, explanations, 579. 580. • 
nature of, 581. 

Spiegel, F., 114 
Sptaembas, 261. 

pbilologicarequi valent of Svetambu. 
265. 

, probable identity with Dionysus, 
265. 

Sridhara, a commentator on Maha> 
bbarata, 51. 

Sripadaraja. 

ascended the tbrone of Vijaya- 
nagar, 360-361. 
ascetic, 360. 
author of Vacvajra. 
date of, 359. 
founder of Dasakuta. 

Sfipati Gapipati — King, 270. 

Sriputra— a port, 252. 

Sr\- Ranga III, 365 if. 
accession of, 365, 366. 
alliance with Mogul emperor, 369 
370. 

character |nd life of. 374-375. 
early life of, 365. 
last days and death*o{, 373-374. 
life of, after 1659 A.D. pO-373. 
misfojfiunes of, 367-368., 
policy of, 375. 
problems of, 366. 
progress of, 368-369. 
straggles with fteoean and Mogul 
snllnns, 366,^68. < 
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Vftllabha, King of Kanoi, ^27, ^ 

^rhgaraprakasikd, 6. , 

^riigdrapil^kdia, Alankara work, 6. 

• Svapoavasavadatfea explained io, 

82, 83. 

^ • • 

Sruta Klrti, Jaina, Soholar, 223. 
Statuette, of an lodiao tf^iaeum, ideuti- 
f fioation of. 257 //. 

Stetf'Konow. 123 ; ^53 ; 176 ; 178. 179 ; 

183; 185, 186, 186, /.n. 191; 913. 
Stupa of*Barhat, by CunDingham. 
25L-253. 

Sadarsanaoarya, oommentator on 
Apastamba Grhya Sutras, 226. 
^udraka- dramatist, 80. 

author of Padmprabhrtaka, ^2. 

Vin'ivsdvadatta, 82 ; 408. 
/. n. 414 

l^uka Sandesa, extracts from. 350. 
Sukhdvaidppului* 1^9 
§ukraniti-sdrat 1. 

Sungas, 251, 252, 
capital of. 410. 

Suprabheddgama, quotations from, 243, 
244. 

Surya^mitra, 411. 

Suryapurdn9^ extracts from, 542 /.n. 
Susan —father of Artakear, f03. 

^eoma — river, 72. 

^ Sutra samucoay a, of ^anticleva, 144. 
Svapnand^aka, quotation from, 297. 

Svapnavdsavadatta, mentibned as Bha- 
sa’a by Bijasakhara, 82, 83. 

Sve»taketu, story of, 54-66. 

^vetasvatari^ 51, 55. 

Svetdhatara Upanisad 57. 

Stauua Ghuni, 337. « 

Svayhyibhu Purdna, a Mahay ana work, 

, 640 . . i 


Syed Mnfaamicad Ndr Btkbgb, ^6 ff '. 
oaplioity of, 689, 690. 
creed of. 695, 700. 
transportation of, 690. 
suooessors of, ^91, 695. 

Syke, Prof, 104. 

Jabari, Arabian Historian, 103. 

T 

Tadbhava. 212, 213. 

explanation of, 216. 

Tattirl^a* Upanisad 57. * 

Tails (frfbr), 354, 355. 

Tamralipti (Tamluk) 338. 
TdndyaMdhaBrdhnnna, Quotations 
from, 265, 266. 

Tantra Cudamani, 526. 

Tantrio doctrines, 402. 

Tara, Khadiravapi, 257. 

Mabasri. 257-259. 

Taranatba, 130. 

Tarithi, Firoz Shahi of Shami — Shira 
— Afif, 402. 

Tarka, Paribhdfd, 211 . . 

Sangraka, 211. 

Tatsama, 212, 213. 

verbs and their treatment, 215. 
Ta-tsin a Brahmin Kingdom on the 
border of Assam, 340. 
Tattvaprakdsikd, otherwise known as 
Srutisuktimala, 226. 
Tatvasahgraha Santarakgita, 133 //. 
Telugu “ ndu ” as arising from the 
Indo Aryan-' ntri 179, 180. 
Tilak-B. G. 73. 74 (/.n.) 

Timmaraya, 329 ; 333. 

Timuiride, Princes of Delhi, 401. 

Timur, 401. 

Tirthas— agtadasa. 

reference by Kautilya, 15. 

Kalidasa, 16. 

Tirumalainayaka. 

relations with Venkata I, 366. 
Srirahga’s enmity withi 369. 
last years, 370. 
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^irimAcghaiyaivar, 210 ; 227. 
opooh of. 223. 

Tirujnana Sambandhar, epoch of, 223 ; 
226. 227. 

Tirnmalieaiajvar, 472. 

Tirumular, Saint, 570. 

Toleluthu moli, 168 An. 

Tolkappiam, 158 ; 158 Aw., 159 ; 205. 

quotations from. 206 ; ^110 ; 214. 
Tranikrama. 
a drama, 80. 
summary of, 81, 82. 

Travancore. 

Assembly and its constitution, 351 1 
352. 

mediaeval popular Government in, 
349. 

quotations from copper plates in, 
.351. 

Tri^a$ti purdtdnacarita, of Kubja- 
pandya, 223. 

Tugiakb. 309. 

Giasuddin, 309. 

Fersoze shah, 311 ; 317; 319. 
Kutbuddin, 311. 

Mabamad Bin. 319. 

Ubhaydbhisdrikd, a drama, 82, 
Gdayanacarya, 89. 

Umveka, 

commentator on the Bhavana- 
viveka, 480. 
pupil of Kumarila, 481. 

Upadesn Kdndam, 209. 

TJpanigads, teachers of, 51 ff. 

Upavarea, reference by Sankara etc. 
466, 467. 

Vrsprung der, OoUesidee, 122 f.n. 

Vaoaspati, 428. 

7adi*rAya, 209 ; 306. 

Vagisa, a ^aiva Saint, 223*: 227, 
Vaidya, O.V. Oritioism of, Mahabbarata, 
98. 


Vaijayaihi, aleiioon, 65. 

Vairisibma, Paramara King, 305. 

0 

Yajradaka, Vajrayana deity, ^.32. 
Vajravarabi, Vajrayana deity, 132. , 
Vajraydna, glim|^ses of, 129 ; 138. 
Vajrajnaoa, other names of, l3^ 
eub-divisic^ps of, 138. 

Vajrajyogipf, Vajrayana deity, 132. 
Vakpatimunja, 
date of, 305. 

Paramftra King, 304, 305. 
Vakpatiraja, 224. 

Valmiki, 81 
Vamadeva-King, 149. 

Vamana, refers to Svapnavasavadatta, 
82. « 
Vanoi— Cora capital, 229, 231, 232. 233. 
Varahamibira, reference to Kautilya, 4. 
Yararuoi, dramatist, 80. 

author of Ubhaydbhi^eka, 83, 
death of, 386. ‘ • * 

Varichiyur, cave at, 277. 

Varupa, monstheism of, 124. 

Yarupa and Abura Mazda, identity 
between, 113 /A 
VasiUam, 210. 

^atsaraja, King of Avanti, 224. , 
Vatsyayana, author of Kimasutras, 99. 
SYayupurapa, on the Brhadratt^a 
chronology, 380, 381, 382. 

K 

Vedanta, cuddmani, 210. 

Veddntasutra, 52. 

reference to Jaimini oto.,52. 

t 

Vedic Index, 76, 114 f.n, 

Vedic India, 70 f.n , 1% 

Vedic mythology, 71, 114. 

Vediiche Hudien, 113 /.n. 

f * 

Virasikhamapi, 276, 

Venkata, I, 330, 331. 

Venkata, *11, contemporary writes da, 
329. ' 

predeoeasor of III, 36^. 
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Vesara, style of arohiteotu'ie, 213-245 ; 
249. 

Vidhiviveka, 478, 4f9. 480. 

Vidisa (feasnagar or Bhilsa), 252. 
Vidyabhuljai?, S.O. 133, /.w. 
VijSanai)hiksu, 428f 

author of Kaumudi Maho- 

# 

tsava, 82. 

Vikramior vasty 7. 

Vftramasila, 140. 

Vikrampur, 134. 

VUCrantu Kaurava, 224 f.n. 
Vindvdsavadalta, 82, 

Vinayaditya King, 226. 

Vincent Smith, 3. 

date of Kalidasa, fixed as 5th 0. 5. 
Visalaklrti, a Jaina scholar, 223.’ 
Viaalaksa, writer on Arthasaatra, II. 
Visnucit^a, Vaig^ava saint, 227. 
Vignu-gupta, another name of Kautilya, 



reference to 18 Vidyas, 3. 
Vooahulary, 

Anyadesya, 212, 213. 

Desya, 212, 213—216. 

Dravidian, 212, 

Vogel, Dr, 410. 

Votive labels of Barhat, 251 ff. 

VratT^. 

Hina, 265. f.n. 

Daiva, 266, 267. 

reference in the Calcutta review, 
266. 

Vrddhapala or Vadhaptla a prince, 251. 
Vrhaddharam^Sangraha, 131. 
Vyadhasamvardhita attributed to Dra- 
midficarya, 473. 

Vyakti-vivekdi 87. 

Vyasa, 428. 

%Vyasa Kaja, 359. 

Vy^sa-tirtha, dilciple of Sripadaraja, 
• 360, 36i* 


W 

Waddel. 132, 134. 

Weuheit der Upanishaden, 1921-41. 
Westminister Gazette, 77, 

Whitney- W. D.,.Prof., 169, 170, 17r, 
190/ 

Translation of the Maha- 
vamsa, 280. 

Williams-Misnier, 288, 288 if.n.) ^ 
Windisoh, 41, 42, 

Words, foreign*eto., 217, 

^Irivation of, 221, 222. 

Inductive method of ascertaining 
meaning, 218. 

Worterbuck Alteramsches strassbourgh 
115. An. 

Yajnavalkya — a teacher, 51, 56, 62 , 
Yaska, 78. 

Yasodhara Edvyam, 209. 

Yogaoara system, 136. 

psychology,— 42?/A 
Yogaraja-defeated by Sfyaka, 305. 
Kingdom of, 306. 

Yoga System, contrary processes in, 
434, 435. 
details of, 428 ff. 
mental processes in, 433, 434. 
Yogavagigtba Hamayapa, date, place etc. 
of, 545 ff. 

Inconsistencies in, 549. 
Yuan-chwang, 132. 

Yunnan, called otherwise Gandbara, 339. 
Yudbigthira, 95. 

Z 

Zabore, identified with Lahore, 134. 

Sabhar, 134. 

Zarathushtra, 116, 117, 118, 120. 

Z”. D. M. G. 122, f.n. 

Zimmer, 264. 
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